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ORIENTATION  MEBTINO 
Sunday  >  Juna  26,  1966 

Tha  Maatlng  and  Orlantatlon  for  All  First 
Tine  Attandars  to  NASPA*  hald  In  conjunction  with  tha 
48th  AnnlTarsary  Confaranoa  of  tha  National  Association 
of  Student  Parsonnal  Adnlnlstrators «  Juna  26-28,  1966, 
at  tha  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington,  convened  at 
two  o'clock,  Dean  Earle  W.  Clifford,  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs,  Rutgers  University,  and  Director  NASPA  Associ¬ 
ation,  Parsonnal  and  Services,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  According  to  the  presi¬ 
dent's  watch,  which  Is  about  as  reliable  as  the  presi¬ 
dent's  prediction  of  my  Doctoral  degree  —  I  had  to 
get  even  —  It  Is  now  five  minutes  after  the  scheduled 
starting  time.  That  Is  about  the  only  thing  we  are 
going  to  be  formal  about,  despite  the  setup  of  the 
room. 


The  program  says  that  the  purpose  of  this  ses¬ 
sion,  or  Its  Intent,  Is  to  have  a  discussion  and  ques¬ 
tion  pex>lod  on  Assoolatlon  activities.  To  accomplish 
that  purpose  we  have  three  well-informed  panel  members. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  Introduced,  because  they  have 
been  Introduced,  and  you  are  not  going  to  be  welcomed 
because  you  have  been  welcomed,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  speak  too  long  because  we  want  to  hear  any  questions 
you  have.  They  have  been  told  they  have  five  to  seven 
minutes.  I  have  very  little  possibility  of  controlling 
them,  at  least  In  terms  of  past  experience,  but  we  will 
try  to  shoot  for  that  target. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion.  Dean  Don 
DuShane  Is  going  to  be  Mr.  Yesterday  and  talk  about  the 
Association's  past.  Our  current  President,  aien  Nygreen, 
Is  going  to  be  Mr.  Today  and  talk  about  what  has  been 
going  on  this  year.  Our  President-Elect,  Dr.  Williamson, 
Is  going  to  talk  about  tomorrow  and  he  will  be  Mr. 
Tomorrow. 

I  am  not  going  to  Introduce  them  any  more  than 
that,  and  I  am  not  going  to  Interrupt  their  presentation 
by  further  Injecting  surself  In  this  equation. 

I  will  simply  now  call  on  Mr.  Yesterday  to 
pick  up  at  this  point  with  NASPA 's  past.  Don  DuShane. 

DEAN  DONALD  DuSHANB  (Northwest  Regional  Vice 
President,  NASPA):  I  am  getting  about  enough  of  this 
"retread"  at  luncheon  and  "Nr.  Yesterday"  now. 


So  I  got  up  hero  and  was  waiting  eagerly  to 
be  at  the  performing  center  Just  like  a  trained  dog, 
you  know,  who  Just  cannot  wait  to  go  Into  his  act,  thus 
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hoping  to  proTO  otornal  youth  or  soaothlng. 

I  an  aubhing  for  Prad  Tumor,  who  noraally 
handloB  this  particular  ohoro  --  though  I  do  not  think 
for  Prod  It  la  a  ehoro,  and  It  la  not  for  bo  olthor  >- 
to  giro  you  In  a  fou  alnutoa  a  quick  rosuBo  of  aoBO 
of  tho  fooling  and  aoBo  of  tho  sontlaonta  of  tho  past 
48  years  of  this  Association* 

This  Association  oas  founded  by  too  faBous 
Doans,  ToBBy  Arklo  Clark  of  Illinois,  and  Scott  B. 
Goodnight  of  Wisconsin,  In  1919*  at  uhloh  tlao  Doans 
of  Non  Boro  facing  post-war  probloas  which  wore  por- 
plozlng  to  thoB*  They  wore  now  at  tho  business.  There 
had  not  boon  any  long  tradition  of  professional  back¬ 
ground,  or  any  past  patterns  of  how  to  soIto  a  post¬ 
war  roadjuataont,  and  thoso  Doans  not  to  share  their 
probloas,  probably  aoro  on  tho  principle  that  Blsory 
loTOs  coapany  than  any  other  one* 

They  found  that  no  natter  how  bad  things 
sooaed  to  bo  on  tho  oanpusos  that  they  had  Just  loft 
to  ooao  to  tho  Bootings,  others  on  other  oaapuses  were 
facing  situations  which  were  not  rery  encouraging 
either. 


Through  the  years  Deans,  soBotlaes  solitary, 
professional  figures  In  snail  Institutions,  eyen  In 
big  ones,  suppox^ed  only  by  their  staffs  who  felt 
soaetlaos  beleagured  In  their  Institutions,  aost  of 
the  BMBbers  of  which  (stxident  or  faculty)  did  not 
understand  tho  way  things  wore,  or  the  real  Inpaet  of 
probloas,  hare  gotten  coafort  and  solace  froa  aeetlng 
together  with  the  ethers  froa  other  places  who  face 
the  sane  probloas. 

I  reaeaber  at  the  aeetlng  at  Boston  at  the 
Earrard  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Fred  Weayer,  later 
President  of  BASPA,  told  about  how  he  had  spent  his 
sabbatical  year,  touring  the  country  froa  one  caapus 
to  another  caapus  to  another  caapus,  ylsltlng  his 
friends  who  were  Deans  of  Students,  Deans  of  Hen,  and 
uhereyer  he  went  there  were  probloas,  and  eyery  place 
the  probloas  seeaed  different,  and  they  seeaed  worse 
than  in  all  the  plaees  he  had  been  before.  That  was  la 
a  good,  typical  yoar. 

What  was  HADAH  has  now  grown  to  BASPA,  froa 
a  feu  dosea  aeabers  who  belleyed  In  Inforaallty,  but 
what  one  of  our  distinguished  aeabers  liked  to  call 
coaradery.  Their  Boetingo  were  enllyened  by  oraoks 
like  Scott  Goodnights,  "The  youth  of  today  likes  to 
think  of  itself  as  uafetteved,  when  really  it  is  un¬ 
buttoned.”  (Laughter) 
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There  are  Mtny  realDlaoeneea  about  ■eetlnga* 
like  the  one  at  Oatllnburg  —  thia  eaa  before  mj  day* 
bat  the  Deane  who  net  in  the  Bonntalna  of  the  Oreat 
Saoklea  at  Oatllnburg*  off  fron  the  rest  of  the  world* 
eeened  to  think  that  that  Oatllnburg  oeetlng  was  a 
gzwat  experlenee. 

They  talked  also  about  the  Baton  Rouge  neet- 
Ing  where  they  had  an  aodlenee  with  luey  Long  —  Huey 
In  hjls  pajauas  In  a  hotel  roou. 

They  talked  about  the  trip  to  Dallas  In  19^8* 
when  souethlng  went  wrong  with  the  heating  In  the  Pull- 
■ans  and  sonethlng  went  wrong  with  the  Texas  weather. 

It  was  ten  abore  that  nomlng  In  Dallas  when  the  train 
got  In*  and  there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  right  out 
of  the  north. 


Then  they  talk  about  happy  oeeaslons  like 
the  trips  on  railroad  olub  ears*  and  so  on. 

They  talk  about  the  high  spots  In  the  pro- 
graus*  like  Hal  Cowley's  address  on  the  subjeot  of  the 
Yanlshlng  Dean  of  Men. 

I  reueuber  >-  eoulng  to  personal  reulnlseenees-- 
here  —  1  reueuber  ay  first  asetlng  at  Albuquerque  In 
1940*  right  after  Vendell  Wilke  and  Senator  McCarthy  had 
been  nominated  for  the  presidency  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  We  aet  In  Albuquerque*  and  1  was  a  Junior  Dean* 
Oreen  Ribbon*  If  we  had  It  back  then*  green  tag  If  we 
had  it  like  now*  and  I  went  hesitantly  up  to  the  aessa- 
nlne  of  that  Hilton  Hotel  In  Albuquerque*  one  of 
Hilton's  first  of  the  chain  that  he  started  at  Lubbock* 
Texas*  and  aet  Fred  Turner*  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
organisation*  and  fraa  that  aoaent  until  now  I  hare 
noTor  felt  a  stranger.  I  hare  neyer  felt  friendless* 
and  I  hare  neyer  felt  lonely  In  this  HADAM-HASPA  group. 

At  that  aeetlng*  whloh  was  ay  first*  I  worked 
on  a  ooaalttee  with  Jla  Finley*  later  President  of 
Drury  College*  1940  to  work  out  a  stateaent  about  what 
the  Deans  thought  about  the  draft.  I  had  a  burning 
conTlotlon  that  the  college  presidents  of  the  country* 

In  their  stupidity  (laughter)*  had  gene  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  said*  "All  right*  Just  tell  ns  what  you  want 
to  do  In  this  International  crisis*  and  we  will  do  It.” 

And  I  did  not  think  that  was  what  educational  leaders 
ought  to  do.  1  thought  we  ought  to  prerlde  soae  leader¬ 
ship.  So  did  Jla  Finley.  We  oat  down  and  got  together 
and  haaaered  eat  a  propeoal  whloh*  for  the  first  tine* 
MADAM  adopted  oa  a  pwblle  issue.  1  was  a  beglanlng 
Dean. 


iBcideatally*  that  was  the  eeeaslea  when  we 
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got  our  first  Honorary  Msnbsr*  H*  Roo  Bartle  of  Kansas 
Clty»  nbo  took  tbs  nloropbons  and  tnlstsd  It  away  froa 
blm  and  said*  "I  do  not  nssd  tbsss  things.  Tbsy  art 
like  a  spitoon;  they  are  no  good  unless  you  bit  tbea." 
He  eleotrified  tbe  Deans  with  tbe  oomiest  address  «e 
erer  beard  at  a  MADAM  neeting.  and  «e  elected  bin  an 
honorary  aeaber. 

He  bare  non  our  only  eontinuing  Honorary  Nea- 
ber  sitting  down  here*  and  I  an  sure  you  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  Leo  cone  of  these  days*  soaetine  in  the  next 
day  or  so. 


But  the  point  I  want  to  aake  is  that  early 
MADAM  has  changed*  and  it  has  groan.  We  hare  aany  nore 
aenbers;  ne  hare  both  sexes.  I  think  that  is  a  change 
for  the  good. 

But  alaost  unirersally  ne  nill  find  the  nen 
and  wonen  who  haxe  been  with  MASPA  for  awhile  saying* 

"He  do  not  want  to  lose  the  conradeshlp  and  the  infora- 
ality  and  the  friendliness  in  the  Deans  of  Men  and  Deans 
of  Students  and  Deans  of  Hoaen*"  because  they  are  per¬ 
sons  who  are  warn  and  friendly  and  concerned  about  stu¬ 
dents*  and  they  are  the  people  who  know  students  and 
huaan  nature  best. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  ae  in  ay 
professional  career  to  hawe  been  associated  with  nen 
and  woaen  who  hare  these  talents. 


The  other  day  Olen  Mygreen  said  soaethlng 
about  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  here  to  the 
Bast*  referring  to  airplane  transportation.  And  I*  as 
a  westerner*  said  1  understood  exactly  what  be  felt. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  ne  to  leawe  the  West*  and  I 
always  cone  back  to  the  West  with  pleasure. 

That  is  the  way  1  feel  about  MASPA.  I  feel 
genuinely  sad  when  the  Conferences  break  up  and  genuinely 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  looking  forward  to  the  next 
one. 

Seren  ainutes.  (Laughter  and  applause) 


]«AN  aUM  MTaBEBM  (Dean  of  Students*  Hunter 
College*  Bronx}  MASPA  President  1965-1966):  I  think 
Don  DuShane  has  spoken  truly*  for  it  is  not  only  tbe 
friendship  and  ooaradery  which  narks  the  years  that 
hare  passed*  but  it  is  nuoh  nore*  the  confidence  one 
gains  in  professional  oolloaguos  around  the  country 
to  whoa  one  nust  turn  for  sudden  assistance  nuabera  of 
tines  each  year. 

aiwon  the  probability  of  Anorioaa  students* 
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given  the  rapid  interchange  of  faculty  personnel  aaong 
institutions,  those  of  us  uho  serve  as  adninistrative 
officers  of  colleges  and  universities  find  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  others  and  implicit  confidence  in  their  Judg¬ 
ment  ue  have  gained  from  these  shared  experiences  of 
tremendous  help. 

The  problem  modem  MASPA  faces  is  how  to 
maintain  this,  as  Dean  DuShane  has  said  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  do,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  advance  into  a 
newly  complex  and  interdependent  world,  in  which  we 
must  make  substantive,  intellectual  and  professional 
contributions. 

The  determination  to  do  this  led  us  two  or 
three  years  ago  to  come  to  grips  with  two  problems. 

One  was  that  we  must  not  become  controlled  by  a  Palace 
Ouard  of  a  few  personable,  able  people,  who  could  so 
manipulate  their  presidents  and  business  managers  that 
they  were  acceptable  as  Deans  over  a  number  of  years, 
and  by  sheer  longevity,  therefore,  came  into  positions 
of  influence  in  NASPA. 

Secondly,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  were 
not  involved  in  a  kind  of  cut-throat  competition  for 
status  or  power  or  popularity,  or  something  of  this 
sort,  in  the  world  of  academic  Associations. 

So  we  began  a  thorough  analysis  of  what  we 
were  as  a  contributing  organisation.  I  am  not  giving 
away  any  secrets  when  1  say  we  found  we  were  not  much. 
We  were  a  coffee  klatoh  organization.  We  were  having 
fun,  and  it  was  important  for  the  reasons  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  but  not  for  the  reasons  we  had  hoped  it  would 
be. 


We  decided  therefore,  under  the  leadership  of 
some  forward  looking  Presidents  of  the  Association,  that 
we  had  better  define  our  areas  of  work  and  then  we  ought 
to  become,  within  those  areas,  task  oriented. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  12  of  this  pooketbook 
program  which  you  have,  you  will  find  listed  a  series 
of  meetings  of  MASPA  directorates  which  are  taking 
place  at  this  very  time,  meetings  which  will  carry  over 
until  five  o'clock. 

It  is  within  these  fovir  task  oriented  work 
divisions  that  the  leadership  of  the  Association  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  most  effectively  exercised.  That  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  looks  toward  the  future,  about 
which  Dean  Williamson  will  speak  in  Just  a  moment. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Research  and  Publi¬ 
cations  Division  is  meeting  in  the  Pacific  room.  The 
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Research  and  Puhlioatlons  Division  attenpts  to  do  two 
Jobs,  and  because  the  Publications  Division  is  really 
an  independent  entity  --  you  will  notice  Just  above  it 
a  meeting  of  the  editorial  board  in  the  Evergreen 
Room  —  this  Division  set  up  to  survey  the  existing 
literature  and  asked  the  question:  What  is  there  that 
Deans  need  which  is  not  being  provided  by  other  Associ¬ 
ations'  literature? 

It  was  determined  that  what  Deans  need  is  a 
Journal,  among  other  things,  a  Journal  which  is  oriented 
toward  the  kind  of  daily,  practical  problems  on  the 
campus  with  which  Deans  must  deal.  We  were  not  going 
to  become  Involved  in  the  warfare  of  the  academic  Jungle 
which  defines  some  problems  as  acceptable  for  scholarly 
endeavors  simply  because  they  are  removed  from  the  arena 
of  dally  activity,  but  Instead  that  we  were  going  to 
look  along  that  pathway  charted  so  ably  by  Ed  Williamson 
at  the  dirty  problems,  and  look  at  them  in  as  objective 
a  fashion  as  we  could. 

The  NASPA  Journal  is  one  such  resiilt.  It  has 
now  completed  its  third  volume,  and  under  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dick  Siggelkow,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
that  Journal  is  moving  into  an  area  effectively  which 
has  not  been  covered  by  any  other,  and  which  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  with  increasing  concern  and  appreciation 
by  Deans  across  the  nation. 

Another  element  of  the  Publications  program 
had  to  do  with  a  desire  to  look  at  some  topics,  perhaps 
by  way  of  a  bulletin  or  by  way  of  a  monograph  series, 
which  are  not  being  covered  elsewhere.  The  first  one 
has  Just  been  printed.  It  bears  the  date  June,  1966, 
Bulletin  Mo.  1.  It  is  authored  by  John  Truitt,  Vice 
President  of  Indiana  State  University  at  Terre  Haute, 
and  by  Dick  dross  at  Wheaton  College.  I  do  not  have 
the  precise  title,  but  it  has  something  referring  to 
Inservlce  training  programs. 

Now,  inservlce  training  programs  are  occa¬ 
sionally  referred  to  in  the  literature  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work  as  desirable,  but  here  for  the  first  time, 
in  one  small  volume,  is  a  resum^  of  all  that  the 
literature  has  to  say,  a  bench  mark  point  from  which 
we  can  all  take  off  in  developing  inservlce  programs 
for  our  own  staffs. 

There  are  to  be  more,  but  this  is  Just  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  this  task  oriented  Divi¬ 
sion  has  been  able  to  get  under  way. 

In  the  area  of  research,  under  the  very 
creative  leadership  of  Peter  Armaoost  of  the  Assoola- 
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tloD  of  ABorloao  Coll«g«s«  foraerly  of  Augsburg  Collsgs« 
ths  DlYlslon  of  Research  has  been  looking  at  soae  aspects 
of  the  position  of  the  Student  Personnel  Adnlnlstrator, 
which  are  othemise  largely  Ignored.  Some  of  you  have 
received  soae  of  the  Instruments  and  are  participating 
in  this  research.  It  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  publica¬ 
tion  ,  which  will  be  reaching  your  desk  beginning  In 
October,  and  1  think  you  will  find  It  stimulating  to 
your  work  at  hone,  as  well  as  to  your  general  profes¬ 
sional  thinking. 


Then  there  Is  the  Division  of  Professional 
Relations  and  Legislation.  NASPA  maintains  membership 
Is  a  series  of  national  professional  associations, 
such  as  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  when 
testimony  Is  being  called  for  on  matters  of  national 
policy  which  affect  students,  student  welfare,  that 
aspect  of  the  oasqpus  structure  related  to  It,  this 
Division  Is  ready  to  marshall  resources  to  represent 
the  point  of  view  which  we  think  Is  essential. 

Mow,  by  "we  think”  I  do  not  mean  the  President 
of  MASPA,  or  slsiply  the  directors  of  that  Division.  At 
this  point  I  mean  the  kind  of  reading  of  the  thinking 
of  our  membership  which  can  be  marshalled  very  quickly 
when  necessary. 

For  Instance,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
threatened  to  remove  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Fund  In  favor  of  a  guaranteed  Interest  loan  program. 

That  threat  was  met  by  a  solid  congressional  reaction, 
stimulated  In  large  part  by  Deans  and  Presidents,  and 
It  was  the  Deans  of  our  member  Institutions  who  carried 
to  their  Presidents  and  relevant  academic  officials  the 
facts  as  we  saw  them,  which  I  think  were  In  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  reversal. 

A  third  coismlsslon  is  the  Commission  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  DevelopsMnt  and  Standards.  There  have  been 
attempts,  a  series  of  them  In  our  history,  to  have  one 
particular  description  for  training  particular  student 
personnel  workers  to  prevail.  The  expansion  of  higher 
education  In  our  society  has  made  this  Impossible.  It 
seems  that  we  In  MASPA  have  been  In  a  particularly  In¬ 
fluential  position  In  trying  to  find  areas  of  common 
agreement  which  were  viable  In  the  surket  place,  as  we 
looked  forward  to  the  years  ahead. 

Finally  there  Is  a  division  on  Association 
Personnel  and  Services,  of  which  Dean  Earle  Clifford 
is  the  Director. 


My  seven  minutes  are  past,  but  I  must  take  a 
Binute  or  two  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  thing  that  this 
sort  of  a  division  can  do. 
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Let  me  Just  tell  you  that  during  a  period  of 
time  when  growing  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drugs  by  college 
students,  during  a  time  In  which  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  concerned  In  these  areas  have  been 
uncertain  as  to  how  to  proceed,  and  somewhat  negatively 
oriented  toward  college  officials  (feeling  that  they 
are  not  properly  Joining  In  a  legal  enforcement  posi¬ 
tion)  It  Is  the  work  of  Earle  Clifford  and  his  Division 
which  has  made  possible  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
cross  governmental  lines  to  Join  together  In  a  common 
effort,  using  NASPA  as  the  vehicle  by  which  a  program 
of  education  and  action  In  this  area  In  all  colleges  In 
the  country  can  take  place. 


Those  of  you  who  sit  In  positions  where  this 
Information  goes  across  your  desk  will  be  the  recipients 
of  this,  and  the  participants  In  Its  development  during 
the  year  Immediately  ahead,  and  It  Is  Earle's  leadership 
bringing  that  about. 


What  I  have  tried  to  say.  In  Just  looking  at 
these  four  Divisions  of  NASPA,  rather  than  concentrating 
on  many  other  things  I  covild  mention  —  the  Internation¬ 
al  Affairs  emphasis  which  Dill  Blaesser  Is  heading,  for 
Instance  --  I  am  merely  saying  that  NASPA  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  private  club.  Jolly  good  time  concept.  We 
think  we  have  come  to  the  time  where  we  have  made  some 
strides  forward,  where  we  are  beginning  to  prepare  the 
materials  which  can  be  useful  to  the  working  Dean, 
whether  he  Is  a  new  Dean  on  that  desk  In  the  fall  for 
the  first  time,  or  whether  he  Is  a  veteran  with  a  largo 
organization,  a  man  who  has  held  that  position  for  a 
nvinber  of  years. 


I  think  you  can  take  pride  In  NASPA.  We  hope, 
ho\<ever,  that  as  you  give  leadership  to  this  signifi¬ 
cant  professional  organization,  you  will  not  choose 
status,  position,  recognition  as  the  objective  of  what 
the  Association  Is  for,  but  that  rather  you  will  choose 
to  work  on  the  problems  which  face  us,  and  ask  the 
question,  "How  can  we  serve  the  world  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion?" 


Thank  you.  (Applause) 


DEAN  E.  0.  WILLIAMSON  (Dean  of  Students,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  NASPA  President  1966-1967)t  Mr. 
Dean,  I  would  like  to  make  three  points  In  attempting 
to  gaze  Into  the  future.  They  are,  of  course,  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  past,  as  all  future  Is,  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  three  emerging  lines  of  development 
of  our  field  that  will  have  some  significance,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  greater  significance. 
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The  first  one  Is  that  otir  Association  Is  non 
ensaged  In  an  effort  to  exert  national  leadership  to 
estahllsh  "raproaohenent"  among  the  periphery  organi¬ 
zations  on  behalf  of  students. 

As  you  khOMj  there  are  quite  a  number  of  na¬ 
tional  Associations  that  might  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  our  field  In  the  higher  education  Is  fragmenting. 
And  this  Is  true.  And  to  too  great  an  extent  the  frag¬ 
ments  az^  Insulated  from  each  other  at  the  national 
level  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  kind  of  coordination 
and  Integration  that  one  finds  at  the  local  level  on 
an  Increasing  number  of  campuses. 

This  Association,  along  with  others.  Is  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  about  a  "raproachement"  --  not  or¬ 
ganic  unity,  but  the  kind  of  fraternization  across 
organizational  lines  ehlch  will  reflect  upon  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Individual  student  personnel  worker  of 
all  kinds  at  the  local  level. 

We  have,  and  will  have  In  attendance  here  a 
very  large  number  of  officials  of  other  organizations 
In  the  field  of  student  personnel  work,  such  as  Dr. 
Willis  Dxigan,  who  Is  the  new  designated  Director, 
Executive  Director  of  APOA.  There  will  be  others.  I 
hope  that  the  kind  of  fraternization  which  will  occur 
tomorrow  morning  and  tomorrow  evening,  at  special 
meetings  of  these  Individuals,  will  bring  about  the 
kind  of  conversations  which  will  establish  this  kind  of 
togetherness  of  the  professional  endeavors. 

Ny  second  point  applies  equally  to  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  ours  and  the  others,  as  well  as  to  Indi¬ 
vidual  student  personnel  workers.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  aging  process  brings  about  rigidity  and  fixity, 
and  defensiveness  of  that  which  has  been.  What  we 
need,  of  course.  In  our  dynamic  society,  especially 
at  this  particular  period  In  the  exploding  higher  In¬ 
stitution  of  learning,  what  we  need  Is  openness  to  the 
future. 


What  we  need  has  been  captured  by  John  Gard¬ 
ner's  little  monograph  "The  Ever  Renewing  Society." 

John  Gardner  --  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  pessimism 
of  Toynbee,  who  feels  that  the  decline  and  decay  of  a 
civilization  Is  Inevitable  --  Is  trying  to  explore 
methods  of  keeping  the  future  open  to  change. 

I  like  to  think  that  all  of  us  In  the  field 
of  higher  education  can  become  agents  of  change,  desir¬ 
able  change,  the  ever-renewing  ooenness  --  so  that  we 
are  always  current  with  the  contemporary  generation, 
rather  than  trying  to  Impose  restraints,  restrictions 
of  the  past  upon  this  bursting  kind  of  Individual  youth 
contemporary. 
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I  like  to  think  that  this  eonoapt  of  the  ever 
renealng  society  Is  equally  applicable  In  the  lives  of 
the  aging  process  of  Individual  personnel  workers.  I 
hit  upon.  In  1926,  a  gimmick  —  and  we  Deans  like  gim¬ 
micks  —  a  way  of  renewing  my  own  youth,  as  It  were  -- 
not  In  Ponce  de  Leon's  Fountain  of  Youth.  L.  B.  Hop¬ 
kins,  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  movement  -- 
first  at  Northwestern  University,  the  first  of  this 
program  of  his  kind  In  this  country  —  told  me  that  he 
each  year  selected  a  likable,  effective  Senior  and 
asked  him  to  stay  on  his  staff  a  year  or  two  so  that 
he,  L.  B.  Hopkins,  could  renew  his  youth.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  remembered  that  as  one  way  of  achieving  John 
Gardner's  "ever  renewing  society,"  applied  to  the 
Individual. 


My  third  anticipated  projection  Into  the 
future  goes  beyond  technique  and  program,  which  we  love 
to  hammer  out,  to  the  slow,  painful,  confusing  evolve - 
ment  of  a  philosophy  of  human  development  through  the 
higher  learning. 

1  have  written  on  this  In  many  articles  be¬ 
cause  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unfinished  business.  Our 
movement  began  with  doing  something  about  human  misery 
among  students,  and  we  have  become  technique  bound, 
without  thoroughly  thinking  through  for  what  we  are  us¬ 
ing  the  technique.  In  terms  of  the  development  of  the 
good  life,  according  to  external  criterion  of  excel¬ 
lence,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  I  think  we  are  on 
the  threshold,  as  a  movement,  of  evolving  an  articu¬ 
lated  and  sensible,  meaningful  and  satisfying  philosophy 
of  human  development,  to  give  richness  and  purpose  to 
all  that  we  do  In  our  dally  work.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  The  purpose  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  was  to  give  you  a  feeling,  a  bit  of  the  flavor  of 
NASPA  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow.  The  expectation 
of  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  will  be  at  least 
the  hope  that  we  can  enter  Into  conversations  with  you 
about  any  questions  that  may  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
these  comments,  or  perhaps  were  brought  into  the  room 
with  you  unanswered,  and  are  still  unanswered. 

Let  me  ask  that  those  of  you  who  have  ques¬ 
tions  stand,  or  at  least  In  some  fashion  waive  your 
visibility  so  I  can  Identify  you,  and  when  you  rise, 
for  the  purpose  of  our  recoz^er,  that  you  Indicate 
your  name  and  the  Institution  that  you  represent.  You 
may  address  your  questions  to  any  member  of  the  panel 
and  on  any  topic  that  has  anything  to  do  with  NASPA  or 
the  student  personnel  field,  but  most  particularly  the 
Association  and  your  much  anticipated  supporting  activ¬ 
ity  In  It.  We  hope  you  focus  attention  on  those  ques¬ 
tions.  Are  there  any  questions? 
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Because  of  the  pattern  of  our  hosting,  which 
Is  experimental,  we  have  among  the  audience  a  few  who 
do  not  wear  the  green  card.  These  people  are  a  little 
■ore  experienced  In  NASPA.  They  may  have  some  ques¬ 
tions,  If  not  about  their  past  experiences  and  there¬ 
fore  perhaps  not  directed  to  Don,  they  may  have  some 
questions  about  what  Qlen  had  to  say,  or  perhaps  about 
what  Ed  anticipated. 

So  let  me  Invite  their  participation,  as  well 
as  those  who  wear  the  green  ribbon,  although  I  will  first 
recognize  those  with  the  green  to  the  extent  of  my  color 
blindness.  Will  that  encourage  anybody  to  speak? 

Well,  far  be  It  from  me  to  maintain  In  any 
formal  pattern  anything  which  has  reached  the  point  of 
terminal  action.  Let  me  turn  to  some  announcements. 
These  will  be  equally  brief. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  you  that  under  no 
conditions  following  that  reaction  to  this  panel,  can 
you  enter  any  kind  of  negative  evaluation  regarding 
the  amount  of  time  available  for  discussion.  (Laughter) 

Let  me  ask  you  to  complete  the  cards  and  pass 
them  In  to  the  aisles,  so  that  my  one  white  and  one 
green  card  assistant  can  collect  them. 

While  you  are  doing  that,  let  me  ask  you  to 
listen  with  an  ear,  one,  to  these  additional  comments. 

The  task  of  running  a  Conference  Is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  There  are  a  lot  of  details.  One  of  them 
that  particularly  plagues  the  Conference  Chairman  Is 
the  problem  of  giving  a  commitment  to  the  hotel  regard¬ 
ing  the  numbers  who  will  be  present  at  meal  times  that 
are  scheduled. 

I  am  reliably  Informed  that  this  Is  a  present 
problem  for  our  current  Conference  Chairman,  and  he  re¬ 
spectfully  requests  that  you  complete  your  review  of 
the  program  and  In  your  decision  making  regarding  plans 
to  participate  In  the  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 
meetings,  that  you  Implement  that  decision  by  purchas¬ 
ing  a  ticket  so  that  the  proper  count  can  be  passed  on 
to  the  hotel. 

You  have  had  Identified  to  you  once  already 
a  fellow  who  has  coordinated  the  hosting  of  those  of 
you  who  are  wearing  the  green  card.  This  pattern  Is 
an  experimental  one,  this  approach  of  attempting  to 
get  an  early  relationship  between  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  have  been  to  previous  mootings  with  those 
who  are  attending  their  first  one.  Having  lived  to¬ 
gether  for  at  least  a  half  day.  It  Is  an  experiment. 
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Frankly,  it  is  an  experiment  that  was  developed  out  of 
a  conscious  concern  for  preserving  the  flavor,  that  Don 
talked  about  with  such  feeling >  about  NASPA  of  the 
past,  and  that  Glen  Identified  as  one  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  that  ue  have  sought  during  the  course  of  our 
work  this  year. 

1  would  appreciate  It  --  because  this  Is  a 
project  In  the  area  of  my  Division  --  If  you  would 
find  time  to  respond  at  least  to  your  host,  or  to 
someone  with  the  white  card  regarding  your  reactions 
to  this  experiment,  and  any  suggestions  for  Its  Im¬ 
provement,  because  this  purpose,  preserving  the 
friendliness  and  Informality  of  the  Association,  Is 
one  we  Intend  to  keep  with  a  high  priority. 

Eldon  Nonnamaker,  who  was  Introduced  to  you 
earlier.  Is  probably  the  best  single  target  for  you  to 
approach  with  reference  to  this  objective,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  ask  him  to  stand  one  more  time  to  be  Identi¬ 
fied  so  that  you  can  pass  to  him  any  reaction  you  have. 
Eldon,  would  you  stand  up  one  more  time. 

Eldon  Is  the  one  who  has  coordinated  this 
whole  program  for  us,  and  If  you  have  a  reaction  or 
suggestion,  please  seek  him  out. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  you  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  that  are  currently  going  on,  of  the  directorates, 
the  Committee  on  Financial  Aid,  and  the  editorial 
board,  are  not  closed  meetings.  If  you  have  special 
Interests  In  any  of  these  areas  you  are  encouraged  to 
follow  the  directions  to  the  appropriate  rooms,  and 
sit  In  on  those  sessions.  I  would  encourage  you  to  do 
this  because,  as  Glen  has  Indicated,  this  Is  where  a 
good  bit  of  the  present  work  and  thrust  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  Is  going  on. 

Could  I  have  Just  a  brief  show  of  hands  for 
the  benefit  of  our  current  President,  of  how  many  of 
you  In  the  room  are  attending  your  first  HASPA  meet¬ 
ing?  [They  raised  their  hands] 

The  President-Elect,  on  my  left  --  and  I 
agree  —  comments,  "You  must  have  some  questions  then." 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  format  of  this  room  Is 
conditioning  this,  or  the  presence  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  rostrum,  or  what,  but  get  Into  action  on  questions 
If  you  can.  We  still  have  tlsM. 

DEAN  DONNA  M.  MBDDISH  (Pacific  University, 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon):  Dean  Clifford,  1  guess  I  will 
direct  my  question  to  Dean  Williamson. 

You  referred  to  your  anticipated  coordination. 
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fraternization  of  other  organizations  to  NASPA.  I  have 
heard  the  National  Women  Deans  Association  referred  to 
as  the  counterpart  of  NASPA,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
reflects  the  rather  obvious  male  dominance  of  NASPA. 

Hy  question  is,  has  there  beeq,  already  any  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  Women  Deans  and  NASPA?  Do  you  expect  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  coordination  or  fraternizing? 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  I  think  maybe  I  have  the 
answer  to  your  reluctance.  You  were  all  waiting  to 
behave  like  gentlemen,  and  let  the  woman  come  first. 

Let  me  ask  Ed  to  respond  to  the  question. 

The  question  is,  there  is  an  obvious  male  dominance  of 
NASPA,  at  least  in  the  room,  and  there  was  a  projection 
that  in  the  future  there  would  be  Increased  coordina¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  word  was  even  "fraternization"  with 
other  Associations.  What  are  the  present  plans  or 
previous  contacts  with  NAWDC,  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Deans,  or  Deans  of  Women,  with  reference  to 
that  project  and  that  purpose?  What  is  planned,  and 
what  contacts  have  been  made?  Ed. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Well,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  Informal  relationship.  I  used  the  term  "rap- 
proachement”  rather  than  fraternization.  I  think  it 
carries  a  little  bit  different  connotation  of  equality, 
shall  we  say. 

The  President-Elect,  Miriam  Shelden,  will  be 
here  and  take  part  in  our  program.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
the  first  President-Elect  to  ask  a  woman  Dean  to  serve 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  NASPA,  Patricia  Cross. 

She  is  here,  and  I  hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
opening  wedge. 

I  said,  *not  organic  union"  because  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  ready  for  that,  and  we  may  never  be 
ready  for  it.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  relationship.  We 
are  all  working  for  the  benefit  of  our  student  clien¬ 
tele  locally,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  it  nationally. 

There  is  a  plan  being  considered  —  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  fully  consummated  —  for  a  Joint  meeting 
In  the  same  city  of  the  Deans  of  Women  and  NASPA.  I 
am  not  ready  to  announce  that,  but  I  think  that  is  in 
the  works.  It  is  long  overdue,  in  my  opinion. 

All  these  Associations  —  well,  not  all  of 
them,  but  many  of  them,  for  a  number  of  years,  have 
participated  in  what  is  referred  to  as  COSPA,  the 
Coxuieil  of  (different)  Stxident  Personnel  Associations 
at  the  national  level. 


We,  the  Deane  of  Women,  the  Unions,  Housing, 
and  the  like,  have  played  a  very  active  role  in  Joint 
projects,  such  as  a  common  core  of  training,  at  the 
professional  and  graduate  level,  and  we  undoubtedly 
expect  to  find  other  projects  on  which  we  can  Join  to¬ 
gether. 


Does  that  get  at  your  question? 

DEAN  MBDDISH:  Very  much  so.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  Do  either  of  the  other 
members  of  the  panel  want  to  make  any  comments? 

DEAN  MYQREEN:  Just  to  say  we  are  not  reluc¬ 
tant,  we  are  not  adverse. 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  Glen  says  we  are  not 

reluctant. 


DIRECTOR  PAUL  R.  ADAMS  (University  of  Calgary) : 
Would  the  panel  care  to  comment  on  the  need  or  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  academic  affiliation  in  addition  to 
performing  student  personnel  administration  responsi¬ 
bilities?  I  am  thinking  of  a  Dean  of  Students  who  is 
a  professor  in  some  academic  discipline.  Would  the 
panel  care  to  comment  on  the  desirability  or  the  lack 
of  that  kind  of  a  relationship? 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  The  question  is,  would 
the  panel  want  to  comment  on  the  desirability  of  an 
individual  member  of  NASFA  who  is  qualified  to  have 
membership  in  an  Association  committed  to,  or  directed 
in  terms  of  Interest  or  an  academic  discipline  main¬ 
taining  membership  in  that  as  well  as  NASPA.  Is  that 
correct? 


DIRECTOR  ADAMS:  I  am  thinking  of  it  on  the 
individual  campus. 

DEAN  NYOREEN:  The  individual's  role  --  does 
he  play  both  roles? 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  Do  you  want  to  comment 
on  that,  because  of  your  fixed  position,  your  variety 
of  thou^ts  that  I  have  previously  expressed? 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  I  will  give  an  elther/or 
answer.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  come  to  person¬ 
nel  work  from  the  academic  disciplines.  I  am  a  politi¬ 
cal  scientist  myself,  before  I  was  a  Dean  of  Students, 
so  naturally  I  would  think  that.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  know  of  a  good  number  of  tragedies  in  which  academi¬ 
cians  have  moved  into  top  Jobs  in  student  personnel 
work,  thinking  they  knew  all  about  such  simple  things 
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as  student  personnel  eork,  and  finding  out,  unhappily 
for  themselves  and  for  many  others,  that  they  did  not. 
So  I  think  It  Is  a  situation  ehloh  depends  on  clroum- 
stances,  personalities.  Institutional  haekgroxuid.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  applies  to  your  question  or 
not  —  good  under  some  circumstances;  tragic  under 
others. 


DEAN  NYOREEN:  Well,  I  have  a  fixed  position 
about  which  1  am  going  to  say  a  little  bit  tomorrow. 

1  am  a  sociologist.  I  am  told  that  1  must  remind  you 
that  Time  Magazine  once  defined  a  sociologist  as  a  man 
continually  astounded  by  the  obvious.  (Laughter) 

My  position  Is  that  student  personnel  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  I  would  say  all  senior  student  personnel 
workers,  must  take  an  active  part  In  the  classroom  where 
they  are,  really.  In  whatever  discipline  they  have  their 
training.  I  will  have  an  opportvtnlty  a  little  later  to 
spell  out  more  "why". 

I  did  this  once  at  a  similar  meeting  to  this, 
at  an  earlier  NASPA  Convention.  One  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  pannel  said,  "Sure,  I  agree  with  Olen.  I  would  be 
glad  to  teach  and  be  a  dean  at  the  same  time.  If  I  could 
do  a  good  job  of  either  one  of  them." 

That  Implies,  of  course,  the  problem  of  the 
Invasion  of  one's  available  energy  and  attention.  How¬ 
ever,  I  suggest  to  you  one  point,  and  shall  leave  the 
others  for  later,  and  that  Is  that  the  Insistent  obli¬ 
gation  or  pressure  which  confronts  both  the  classroom 
Instructor  and  the  student,  pressures  which  cannot  be 
set  aside  to  handle  an  Immediate  emergency  —  which  Is 
what  the  dean  can  do  —  but  these  are  the  common  lot 
of  students  and  faculty,  and  unless  we  share  In  that 
common  experience  we  are  not  really  In  a  position  to 
communicate  effectively  with  them. 

There  are  certainly  a  variety  of  other  rea¬ 
sons,  but  my  own  opinion  Is  convicted  at  this  point. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  If  you  know  us,  you  will 
know  that  the  three  of  us  who  have  been  speaking  are 
all  from  an  academic  discipline,  and  all  three  of  us 
are  actively  teaching,  1  probably  less  than  the  others. 
Still  I  carry  on  a  seminar  and  do  occasional  teaching 
elsewhere. 


I  am  committed  personally,  and  I  have  been 
committed  in  writing  for  some  time,  that  by  the  year 
2000  evexy  personnel  worker  will  have  to  have  two 
doctorates,  one  In  an  academic  discipline,  and  one  In 
our  field.  If  by  that  time  we  have  sufficient  graduate 
material  to  offer  graduate  work  In  personnel  work. 
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Footnote:  I  am  not  sure  we  are  yet  there. 

Mo,  we  belong  to  an  academic  tradition  In 
which  academic  work  la  not  confined  to  a  classroon.  In 
my  Judgment.  I  hope  that  learning  goes  on  outside  the 
classroom  and  that  we  facilitate  It.  I  think  we  are 
entitled,  and  In  fact  I  think  we  are  obligated  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Intellectual  mission  of  the  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  but  In  addition,  as  I  meant  to  Imply,  we  also  are 
teachers  outside  of  the  formal  curriculum. 

So,  yes,  personally  I  think  we  must  be  com¬ 
mitted,  but  we  must  --  I  think  I  would  agree  with  Don 
that  not  Just  being  a  teacher  qualifies  you  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  in  dealing  with  all  the  human  misery  that  students 
encounter  as  they  seek  to  grow  up. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  body  of  knowledge  accum¬ 
ulated  In  the  last  half  centux^,  about  human  develop¬ 
ment,  a  good  deal  of  which  Is  not  known  to  many  of  our 
academic  brethren.  I  do  not  say  that  In  any  arrogant 
manner,  but  I  do  think  we  have  more  than  a  bag  of  tech¬ 
niques.  We  have  a  growing  technological  development 
about  human  development  through  education,  and  we  should 
be  proficient  academically  in  our  own  field,  and  In  some 
part  of  the  academic  enterprise,  as  traditionally  de¬ 
fined.  We  are  taking  our  role  In  the  academic  enter¬ 
prise,  but  1  want  to  broaden  It  beyond  the  classroom. 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD;  At  the  peril  of  project¬ 
ing  this  panel  as  a  packed  court,  and  perhaps  deviating 
from  my  responsibility  as  a  moderator,  let  me  add  that 
we  could  have  a  fourth,  because  my  academic  discipline 
Is  sociology  also,  and  I  am  currently  teaching  and  I  am 
equally  committed  to  the  principles  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  here  by  the  three  panel  members. 

Are  there  other  questions? 

DEAN  CLIFFORD  L.  ROGERS  (Dean  of  Students, 

St.  Ambrose  College,  Davenport,  Iowa):  I  wonder  If  we 
could  assume  that  I  have  grey  hair  and  that  I  am  slight¬ 
ly  bald.  Could  you  explain  to  me  why  I  should  get  an 
institutional  membership  in  NASPA,  because  I  have  to 
explain  that  to  my  President.  (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  The  question  is,  what 
should  you  express  to  your  President  as  a  reason  for  an 
Institutional  membership. 

DEAN  ROGERS:  Yes,  that  is  correct.  What  are 
the  advantages  of  Institutional  memberships  in  NASPA? 

CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD;  Well,  I  would  begin  by 
saying  it  is  a  bargain  for  $50.00  with  what  you  have  to 
to  pay  for  other  memberships  in  other  organizations  that 
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that  are  institutional.  I  am  responsible  for  the  As¬ 
sociation's  Division  of  Personnel  and  Services,  and  so 
at  least  to  some  extent  I  should  respond  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  latter  of  the  tso  dimensions  of  my 
division  responsibility. 

You  have  already  heard  about  the  Journal  and 
the  kind  of  contribution  it  is  making,  and  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  1  Mlth  reference  to  Inservlce  training,  some  of 
the  activity  which  you  will  encounter  in  program  mate¬ 
rials  at  the  meeting,  opportunities  to  share  with  col¬ 
leagues  your  problems  and  theirs,  and  get  some  of  their 
answers,  for  at  least  adaptation. 

The  publications,  the  opportunity  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  communication  with  the  frontier  of  experi¬ 
mentation  in  research  activity  that  is  represented  by 
our  research  division,  the  fact  that  there  is,  I  think, 
increasingly  substantial  cornmunlcatlon  amongst  the 
people  who  have  the  prime  leadership  responsibilities 
on  each  campus  regarding  both  their  problems,  their 
prospects,  and  their  progress,  enable  you  to  more  ef¬ 
fectively  make  plans  to  both  anticipate  and  to  program 
In  a  constantly  changing  and  expanding  situation, 
where  all  such  Information  is  not  only  useful  but 
vital. 

I  think  the  task,  flavor,  and  orientation  of 
this  Association  in  its  activity  program  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  in  the  Conference  organization, 
as  it  is  established,  plus  such  increasingly  critical 
activities  as  those  you  will  hear  more  about,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  area  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs, 
will  involve  your  institution  on  the  threshold  in  the 
best,  highest  level  presently  existing  pattern  of 
communication  among  chief  student  personnel  officers 
that  is  available. 

Other  associations  in  the  field  focus  on 
individual  memberships,  focus  on  problems  of  the 
field  that  are,  or  tend  to  be,  more  oriented  toward 
the  individual's  participation  in  the  field  than  the 
institution's  participation.  It  is  the  one  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  field  that  focuses  on  the  institution's 
role  in  the  field,  and  the  field  role  in  the  insti¬ 
tution,  rather  than  the  individual's. 

If  you  look  at  the  program  that  you  are 
going  to  experience,  and  the  kind  of  experience  which 
I  think  some  of  you  have  had  in  the  pre -Conference 
seminar,  you  will  see  at  least  two  current  exhibits 
of  the  kind  of  activity  that  I  am  talking  about,  which 
has  value  back  home  in  viays  which  I  suspect,  come 
Wednesday,  you  will  have  your  own  answer  to  your 
President. 
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I  am  a  neophyte  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  I  have  a  very  modest  role  in  the  future,  so  it 
may  have  been  a  little  pres\imptuous  of  me  to  respond, 
except  in  terms  of  my  responsibilities  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Association  Mhlch,  to  me,  spell  in  prac¬ 
tical  terms  the  advantage  to  the  institution. 

Let  me  ask  either,  or  any  of  these  Past, 
Present,  or  future  Presidents  to  respond  to  the  same 
question.  Ed,  do  you  ttant  to  take  it  first? 


DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  As  one  Dean  of  Students 
whose  institution  has  belonged  from  the  very  beginning, 
1919,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel  like  responding 
to  this  question  much  as  1  always  respond  when  I  am 
asked,  or  when  I  hear  a  comment,  "Why  should  my  student 
body  belong  to  the  National  Student  Association?" 


If  I  may  paraphrase  a  famous  statement,  it 
is  not  only  what  one  gets,  but  what  one  can  give.  I 
have  great  personal  conviction  and  commitment  to  Join¬ 
ing  and  helping  in  any  enterprise  which  will  facilitate 
the  maturing  of  our  students  into  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  that  we  can  be  proud  of.  I  think  this  and  other 
associations,  in  our  peculiar  American  culture,  have 
demonstrated  clearly  for  over  a  hundred  years  that  the 
volvintary  associations  do  contribute  significantly  to 
the  enterprise.  And  I  want  to  be  part  of  that  enter¬ 
prise.  I  take  pride  in  it. 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  I  guess  I  can  say  to  my  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  he  were  to  ask  me  that  question,  "Look,  Mr. 
President,  the  men  and  women  who  go  to  NASPA  conven¬ 
tions  and  conferences,  where  I  want  to  go,  are  facing 
the  same  problems,  many  of  the  same  problems  we  have. 
Some  of  them  are  facing  problems  already  which  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  future.  There  is  no  better  place 
for  this  institution  to  put  its  money  than  to  spend  it 
by  sending  me  to  a  place  where  I  can  get  forewarned 
and  forearmed." 

That  would  be  so  far  as  Conferences  are  con¬ 
cerned.  So  far  as  the  year  between  Conferences,  I 
would  say  that  the  publications  program,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  on  commissions  and  committees  is  some¬ 
thing  that  you  will  know  more  about  as  you  go  through 
the  next  few  days. 


The  third  thing  I  would  say  would  be,  I  think 
every  one  of  you  is  going  to  have  a  different  set  of 
answers  to  this  particular  question.  Your  President 
might  ask  you,  but  you  are  going  to  be  (l  hope)  much 
better  prepared  to  answer  it  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
than  we  are  on  Sunday  of  this  week,  because  your  answer 
could  have  been  tailored  for  your  own  particular  presi¬ 
dent. 
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CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD:  Let  me  compliment  the 
questioner,  hecause  If  I  remember  my  first  --  then  It 
was  a  Green  Ribbon  experience,  and  It  was  at  Purdue 
and  the  number  of  Green  Ribbon  participants  was  small 
enough  that  we  could  go  around  and  Introduce  one 
another,  but  I  had  that  question  In  my  mind.  Not 
quite  the  same  way,  but  with  reference  to  my  profes¬ 
sional  participation  in  the  activities  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation  vls-a-vls  other  Associations,  as  an  Individual, 
with  the  limited  time  available,  to  know  In  what  direc¬ 
tion  I  should  commit  those  energies,  and  I  made  the 
decision  along  these  lines,  for  the  kinds  of  reasons 
that  I  expressed,  and  to  some  extent  that  which  was 
Implicit  In  what  Ed  added. 

Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Hearing  none,  let  me  declare  this  session 
adjourned,  and  despite  the  fact  that  I  did  not  welcome 
you  formally,  let  me  speak  for  all  of  us  here  on  this 
platform,  that  we  seek  an  opportunity  to  Individually 
shake  your  hands  before  Wednesday. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

...  The  Orientation  Meeting  adjourned  at 
three -ten  o'clock  ... 
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FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 
OPENING  DINNER 
Sunday  *  June  26,  1966 

The  First  General  Session  and  Opening  Dinner 
convened  at  six  o'clock,  NASPA  President  Glen  T. 
Nygreen,  Dean  of  Students,  Hunter  College  (Bronx), 
presiding. 


PRESIDENT  NTGREEN:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
will  you  please  rise. 

I  call  to  the  microphone  Dean  J.  Elliott 
Cameron,  Dean  of  Students,  Brigham  Young  University, 
for  the  Invocation. 


DEAN  J.  ELLIOTT  CAMERON  (Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity):  Righteous  and  eternal  Father  in  Heaven,  we 
bow  before  Thee  this  evening  as  we  begin  the  first 
general  session  of  this  48th  Annual  Conference  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  with  the  young  people 
of  our  society. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  opportunities 
that  are  ours,  and  for  the  privilege  we  have  of  being 
here  on  this  occasion.  We  give  Thee  thanks  for  Thy 
protecting  care  In  bringing  us  here  In  peace  and  safety. 
We  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  bounties  of  life  which  are 
spread  before  us  at  this  time,  and  pray  that  Thou  will 
bless  the  food  of  which  we  are  about  to  partake,  that 
It  may  nourish  and  strengthen  our  minds  and  bodies, 
that  we  may  use  the  strength  In  carrying  on  the  work 
that  Thou  hast  set  forth  for  us  to  do.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


. . .  Dinner  was  served  . . . 

PRESIDENT  NYGREEN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  turn  your  chairs  In  this 
direction  and  madce  yourselves  comfortable  for  what 
will  be  not  a  long,  but  an  Interesting  program. 

It  is  my  pleasant  privilege  as  the  current 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Administrators  to  welcome  you  to  the  48th 
Anniversary  Conference  of  this  organization,  begun  In 
1919  as  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers 
of  Men. 

It  has  not  only  grown  perhaps  more  experi¬ 
enced  and  wiser  with  the  years,  but  It  has  also 
grown  In  Its  understanding  of  its  task  and  in  Its 
breadth  of  membership. 


This  Is  perhaps  the  last  time  that  NASPA 
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will  hold  a  June  meeting.  A  number  of  years  ago  it 
was  decided  that  If  we  were  to  —  and  I  must  be  care¬ 
ful  how  I  say  this.  I  have  many  friends  from  this,  my 
homeland.  In  this  room,  and  I  used  this  phrase  a  while 
ago,  and  somebody  caught  me  up  on  It.  1  said  some 
years  ago  It  was  determined  that  If  we  were  to  hold 
meetings  In  the  extreme  corners  of  the  country  (laugh¬ 
ter),  and  you  see,  my  friends  here  do  not  like  that  at 
all.  Of  course,  this  Is  really  the  center  of  the 
country  In  my  heart,  and  I  hope  In  yours,  after  you 
have  been  here.  (Applause)  Thank  you. 

It  was  decided  that  If  we  were  to  do  this, 
we  could  really  hold  the  meeting  best  In  June  because 
many  of  our  members  could  combine  the  Conference  with 
a  vacation  trip  with  their  families,  see  a  part  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  that  they  had  always  wanted 
to  see,  and  therefore  make  such  a  visit  possible. 

Our  country  has  become  such  a  closely  Inter¬ 
twined  web  of  Inter-communl cations  that  perhaps  It  Is 
no  longer  In  order  for  us  to  do  this,  and  It  may  be 
that  our  future  meetings  will  all  be  in  April,  at 
about  the  time  when  college  programs  come  to  an  end, 
staffs  are  being  organized  for  another  year,  problems 
are  being  reviewed  for  attacks  for  the  coming  year, 
we  could  do  this  more  agreeably  and  more  comfortably. 

It  Is  also  the  time  of  year  when  a  number  of 
other  professional  societies  meet,  and  many  times  our 
meetings  cam  be  combined  with  theirs.  But  at  any  rate 
we  are  here  In  Seattle,  and  I  am  delighted  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  be  here  on  this  occasion. 

Because  this  is  my  homeland,  I  am,  with  the 
wise  advice  and  counsel  of  our  speaker  of  the  evening, 
who  is  also  an  old  friend  who  said  he  thought  It  would 
be  all  right,  I  am  going  to  Indulge  in  a  small  matter 
of  personal  privilege. 

I  do  so  because  I  want  to  make  a  point  that 
busy  and  professional  as  we  become,  there  Is  still  a 
matter  of  personal  example  as  Inspiration  and  challenge 
which  Is  still  the  most  Important  factor  in  human  life. 

I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  In  the  depression,  having  come  from  a  town  some 
ninety  miles  north  of  here.  I  had  no  money.  Tuition 
at  the  University  of  Washington  In  the  winter  term  was 
then  $30.00,  and  the  winter  term  arrived  and  I  had  no 
$30.00.  I  not  only  had  no  $30.00,  I  had  no  prospect 
of  getting  It.  In  a  very  discouraged  fashion,  I  some¬ 
how  got  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men.  There  was 
a  chap  there,  an  assistant  dean  of  men,  who  had  a 
little  purse  which  had  been  provided  for  him  by  some 
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faculty  and  tonnapeopla  >  and  alvnanl,  and  after  talk¬ 
ing  Mlth  ae  very  briefly,  he  said,  "Sign  this  paper," 
and  he  provided  ne  with  $30.00  and  I  paid  my  tuition. 

He  did  it  In  auoh  an  able  fashion  that  when 
I  atm  had  not  repaid  that  $30.00  and  had  the  same 
problem  In  the  spring  term,  he,  without  muoh  hesitancy, 
extended  and  doubled  the  indebtedness.  Well,  In  the 
succeeding  stimmer  I  paid  It. 

That  man  —  scholar,  counselor,  one  of  the 
most  effective  teachers  I  have  ever  known  —  went 
from  his  post  at  the  University  of  Washington  to  be 
suocesslvely  Dean  of  Hen  and  Dean  of  Students  at  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Kansas  State,  and  now 
he  Is  the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  In  Tampa,  Florida. 

He  Is  Just  an  example  of  the  kind  of  person 
who  I  think  has  been  to  eaoh  and  every  one  of  us  In 
this  room  at  some  time  In  our  lives,  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  whose  thoughtful  touch  has  made  the  next  steps 
possible. 


I  Just  wish  Herb  Wunderlloh  would  stand  so 
I  could  Just  say  "hello"  to  Herb.  HI,  Herb. 

...  Applause  as  Dean  Wunderlloh  arose  . . . 

PRBSIDKMT  MTaBSBM:  My  task  Is  first  of  all 
to  Introduce  to  you  the  distinguished  people  who  crowd 
this  head  table.  You  will  not  again  at  this  Conferenee 
see  such  a  head  table,  and  that  Is  why  It  Is  here  to¬ 
night.  I  would  like  them  each  to  stand  as  I  Introduce 
them,  excepting  Just  one  or  two  whom  I  shall  save  for 
later.  I  ask  you  to  refrain  from  giving  any  applause 
until  they  are  all  on  their  feet,  and  then  you  may 
recognize  them. 

I  should  like  first  to  Introduoe  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Presldent-Bleot  of  the  National  Association 
of  Student  Personnel  Administrators,  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dean  B.  a. 
Williamson. 

Next  to  him,  the  Program  Director  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  former  Dean  of 
Augsburg  College,  Dr.  Peter  Armaoost.  Please  remain 
standing,  Bd,  will  yout  (Laughter) 

PRBSIDBMT-BIBCT  WILLIAMSON:  My  feet  hurt. 

(Laughter) 

PRBSIDBNT  NTORBBN:  On  yotir  right,  on  his 
left,  the  Dean  of  Rutgers  University,  with  headquarters 
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at  New  Brunswick,  Hew  Jersey,  Dean  Barle  Clifford. 

The  newly  elected  Vice  President  of  our 
Eastern  Region,  Dean  James  Poy  of  Auburn  University. 

Past  President  of  NASPA,  and  currently  Region¬ 
al  Vice  President  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Dean  Donald 
DuShane  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  Where  Is  Don? 
(Laughter)  We  are  a  fine  group,  but  every  once  In 
awhile  somebody  doesn't  get  to  work.  He  Is  a  political 
Bclentlst.  (Laughter) 

Next,  Dean  Robert  Etheridge,  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  Executive  Dean  for  Student  Affairs  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Chairman  of  one  of  our  Divi¬ 
sions. 


Dean  0.  D.  Roberts,  Dean  of  Men  at  Purdue 
University,  a  past  Conference  Chalrsmin. 

Father  William  Perkins,  who  Is  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Student  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Clara,  California. 

The  Director  of  our  Placement  Office,  and 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  Illinois  State  University  at 
Normal,  Illinois,  Dean  Richard  Hulet. 

The  Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs  at 
Howard  University  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dean  Carl 
Anderson. 

The  Immediate  Past  President  of  NASPA,  now 
the  President  of  St.  Peter's  College  In  Jersey  City, 

New  Jersey,  Father  Victor  R.  Yanltelll. 

The  Conference  Chairman  for  this  Seattle 
Conference,  Dean  Thomas  Emmet,  Associate  Dean  of  the 
McNlchols  Evening  Division,  University  of  Detroit. 

On  your  left,  on  my  right.  Dean  Carl  Enox, 
the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  NASPA,  Dean  of  Men  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  the  right  hand  man  for 
all  of  us  In  this  society. 

Skipping  the  next  nan.  Dean  Robert  Shaffer, 
the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Regional  Vice  President,  Dean  Joseph  Cole, 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Regional  Vice  President  and  new  Director  of 
cor  Division  of  Professional  Relations  and  Legislation, 
Dean  Chester  B.  Peters  of  Kansas  State  University. 
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The  Associate  Dean  of  AAherst  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts,  Dean  William  Smartzbaugh,  our 
Vice  President  for  the  New  England  Region. 

The  Assistant  Director  of  our  Conference 
Just  completed.  Dean  John  01111s  from  Illinois  State. 

Dean  Willard  W.  Blaesser,  Dean  of  Students 
at  the  City  College  of  Nem  York. 

Dean  J.  E.  Cameron,  the  Dean  of  Student  Af¬ 
fairs  at  Brigham  Young  University,  mho  delivered  the 
Invocation  this  evening. 

Our  Co-Host,  Father  Robert  Rebhahn,  who  Is 
Dean  of  Students  at  Seattle  University. 

Dean  C.  Wm.  Broun,  Bill  Broun,  uho  Is  Direc¬ 
tor  of  our  Pre -Conference,  from  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Dean  Donald  K.  Anderson,  Dean  of  Students  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  uho  ulth  Father  Rebhahn 
are  host  deans. 


A  Past  President  of  HASPA,  Dean  Jack  Cleven¬ 
ger,  Dean  of  Students  at  Washington  State  University, 
Pullman,  Washington,  uho  Is  Chalraan  of  the  Horthuest 
Host  Deans  Committee. 


Dean  Eldon  Honnamaker  from  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  uho  has  been  the 
Meu  Members  Hospitality  Chairman. 

Dean  Rod  Shearer  from  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Ypsllantl,  Michigan,  uho  has  served  as 
Registration  Chairman. 

I  have  somehou  skipped  Dean  Richard  Slggelkou, 
Dr.  Richard  Slggelkou  of  the  State  University  of  Meu 
York  at  Buffalo,  uho  Is  Editor  of  our  Publications, 
and  a  man  In  uhose  debt  ue  are  very  mxich. 

I  uant  also  to  recognize  Dean  Joseph  Donoghue 
of  the  University  of  Detroit,  uho  has  been  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Conference  Chairman. 


Tom  Emmet,  have  I  left  out  anybody? 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  these  are  the  "brass" 
from  this  society.  (Applause)  It  takes  a  lot  of 
people  to  make  an  active  association  really  active, 
and  these  are  the  people. 


Mou  I  uant  to  Introduce  another  series  of 
persons  uho  have  honored  us  ulth  their  presence  this 
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eTenlDg.  These  are  people  who  represent  some  of  the 
panorama  of  colleagues  In  related  student  professional 
personnel  societies.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  them 
one  at  a  time.  Host  of  them  are  down  front  here,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  them  to  remain  standing  until  all 
have  been  on  their  feet,  and  then  again  you  may  recog¬ 
nize  them. 


First.  Dr.  Henry  Bruyn.  Director  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Health  Service.  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  who  Is  Past  President  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  Health  Association,  representing  that  group. 

The  far  corner  of  the  room.  Theodore  S. 
Cooper,  who  Is  President  and  new  Executive  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  College  Admissions  Counselors,  with  of¬ 
fices  In  Denver.  Colorado. 

An  old  associate.  Dr.  Carl  M.  Dickinson,  who 
is  Associate  Director  of  the  Placement  Services  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  Is  here  representing  the 
College  Placement  Council.  Incorporated. 

Another  old  associate  of  many  of  us.  who  Is 
the  new  Executive  Director  Designate  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Ouldance  Association,  with  offices  In 
Washington.  D.  C..  Dr.  Willis  Dugan. 

Hr.  Robert  W.  Krovltz.  President  of  the 
Rational  Interfratemlty  Conference,  a  man  who  makes 
his  home  In  Wollaston.  Hassachusetts.  and  who  has 
shown  by  his  attendance  and  concern  at  educational 
conferences  his  desire  to  take  an  active  part  In  all 
our  work.  Hr.  Krovltz. 

Hr.  T.  Leslie  HacHltchell.  who  Is  Executive 
Associate  to  the  President  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  with  offices  In  New  York  City. 

Hr.  Hilton  L.  Nesvlg.  who  Is  Vice  President 
for  University  Relations  of  Pacific  Lutheran  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Tacoma.  Washington,  who  Is  here  representing 
the  National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers. 

The  distinguished  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers, 
the  Registrar  of  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette. 
Indiana.  Nelson  Parkhurst. 

I  have  to  be  careful  lest  I  say  all  the 
things  that  are  in  my  mind  when  I  Introduce  the  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors,  the  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  a  friend  of  many  of  us  In  many  situations 
Dean  Hlrlam  Shelden. 
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A  young  nan  who  ooms  fron  Oregon*  and  who 
Is  the  distinguished  President  of  the  United  States 
National  Student  Association*  Mr.  Philip  Sherburne. 

The  manager  of  uhat  at  the  Unlrerslty  of 
Washington  Is  known  as  ASUW  Aotlvltles*  who  Is  here 
representing  —  I  guess  he  Is  representing  the  American 
College  Personnel  Association*  Dr.  Ludwig  Spolyar. 

Here  Is  Lud*  right  here. 

Representing  the  Association  of  College 
Unions  from  Oxygon  State  University  at  Corvallis* 
Oregon*  Mr.  George  Stevens. 

The  President-Elect  of  the  Association  of 
American  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers* 
the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  Arizona 
State  University  at  Temps*  Arizona*  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas* 
Is  with  us.  Did  I  miss  him?  Right  here.  How  do  you 
do*  sir. 


Dr.  Miriam  Wagensoheln*  who  Is  President  of 
the  Northwest  College  Personnel  Association*  Dean  of 
Women  at  Whitman  College*  Walla  Walla*  Washington. 

1  want  to  Introduce  along  with  them  three 
members  of  NASPA  who  also  are  here  representing  other 
Associations:  Dr.  K.  Patricia  Cross*  who  Is  Director 

of  College  and  University  Programs  for  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  Dr.  Cross  —  back  In  the  comer. 
Father  Charles  Dunn*  Chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Jesuit  Student  Personnel  Administrators.  Again* 
though  he  Is  at  the  head  table*  Dean  James  Foy  of 
Auburn  University*  who  Is  here  representing  as  their 
President  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies. 

While  these  people  are  on  their  feet*  I 
would  like  to  Introduce*  with  a  note  of  congratula¬ 
tions  also*  a  former  member  of  MASPA*  member  of 
Student  Personnel  Staffs  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington*  at  Purdue  University*  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California*  whose  promotion  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  University  Relations  at  the  University  of 
Washington  was  Just  announced  yesterday*  Dr.  Robert 
Waldo. 


Ladles  and  Gentlemen*  these  are  our  visit¬ 
ing  dignitaries.  (Applause) 

Of  course*  I  have  left  out  sosMone.  To  all 
of  you  who  will  be  attending  the  meetings  of  MASPA 
these  next  two  and  a  half  days  will  come  a  question  as 
to  who  the  gentleman  may  be  who  Is  always  present  and 
always  working.  1  would  like  yon  to  meet  a  man  whose 
friendship  with  us*  and  whose  careful  service  to  us 
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losg  ago  caused  NASPA  to  recognize  him  with  an  honorary 
■embershlp  and  a  permanent  Invitation  to  be  part  of  ua, 
Mr.  Leo  Isen,  who  Is  more  than  a  recorder,  a  great, 
dear  friend.  (Applause) 

In  the  City  of  Seattle  there  Is  a  great  Uni¬ 
versity  which  has  grown  from  some  days  of  despondency 
In  the  1930s  when  It  numbered  an  enrollment  of  Just  30 
students,  to  a  distinguished  reputation  today  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  4,000  f\ill  time,  highly  qualified 
students. 


Since  1956  the  Very  Reverend  John  Pltterer 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  that  Institution;  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  President  since 
1965*  An  avid  golfer,  an  outstanding  scholar,  a  warm 
and  personable  human  being. 


I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you,  to  hear 
greetings  tvon  the  educational  community  of  this  city. 
Father  Fltterer,  President  of  Seattle  University. 
(Applause) 


VERY  REV.  JOHN  FITTBRER,  S.J.  (President, 
Seattle  University):  Thank  you  very  much.  President 
Rygreen,  President  Leggett,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  (laughter),  distinguished  delegates,  your 
wives,  your  friends  of  this  48th  Annual  Conference: 

It  has  been  given  to  me  to  welcome  you  to 
Seattle,  and  I  an  pleased  to  have  been  granted  the 
privilege  of  exercising  such  a  delicate  chore.  This 
Is  the  first  time  that  your  National  Association  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators  has  convened  In 
Seattle,  and  It  may  be  for  some  of  you  the  first  time 
you  have  been  west  of  Pittsburgh.  (Laughter) 

One  of  our  Jesuit  faculty,  who  was  brought 
up  In  Boston,  returned  there  many  years  later  to  the 
land  of  Cod,  as  a  priest  and  organized  a  reunion  of 
bis  eighth  grade  graduating  class.  Reunions  are  sel¬ 
dom  memorable,  but  this  one  was.  One  of  his  former 
classmates  said,  "I  was  surprised  when  I  learned  you'd 
become  a  priest.  I'd  always  thought  you'd  be  an 
Indian  fighter."  I'm  happy  to  announce  that  the  na¬ 
tives  are  not  restless  this  summer.  (Lavighter) 

It  won't  fill  you  with  a  burning  desire  to 
return  to  Seattle  and  the  Northwest  area  some  day  In 
the  not -too -far-off  future  to  be  told  that  Mt.  Rainier 
Is  14,410  feet  high,  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  9,327  circuit  miles  of  high  voltage 
transmission  lines  and  260  substations  In  operation  on 
July  1,  1965,  or  that  there  are  no  north  and  south 
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directional  prefixes  on  the  street  signs  between  Yesler 
and  Denny  Way*  even  since  Dr.  Leggett  left  town. 
(Laughter)  For  priceless  items  like  these  you  can  buy 
the  World  Almanac  in  the  Seattle  University  or  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  book  stores  for  only  a  dollar  and  a 
half. 


Like  any  other  city*  Seattle  has  its  blue 
skies  and  gray*  its  sunshine  and  rainfall*  its  good 
guys  and  bad  guys*  a  little  bit  here  and  there  of 
what  might  be  construed  as  a  slum.  But  unlike  most 
other  cities*  Seattle  is  cradled  in  and  surrounded  by 
beauty.  There  are  the  ancient  mountains  and  the  high 
skies  and  the  areas  and  courses  of  water.  We  have  so 
much  water  that  we  refuse  to  sell  anything  else  on 
Sundays.  (Laughter) 

Then*  my  friends*  there  are  the  correspond¬ 
ingly  happy  people*  and  their  sons  and  daughters. 

These  last  are  our  glorious  and  your  glorious  concern. 

Boys  and  girls  everywhere*  anywhere  you  find 
them*  are  an  awful  lot  alike*  like  your  students  and 
like  your  children.  And  I  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  student  problems  you  confront  on  your  campuses 
are  any  different  from  those  current  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 


These  problems  are  your  business*  but  I 
would  like  to  make  it  my  business  this  evening  in 
this  welcoming  introduction  to  remind  you  that  there 
might  be  fewer  problems  if  the  students  were  less 
overtly  academlcized*  if  we  Presidents  would  read  the 
purposes  of  our  organization  and  realize  that  there 
are  more  effective  methods  of  aiding  students  in  the 
Intellectual*  social*  moral  and  personal  development 
besides  Just  pure  academics.  Books  with  print  in  them 
are  highly  desirable  in  a  university*  but  a  student  is 
not  made  by  books  alone.  Mental  fitness  is  a  waste  of 
time*  or  at  least  dangerously  close  to  a  waste  of  time* 
if  it  is  not  complemented  step  by  step  by  body  fitness 
and  what  1  would  like  to  call  soul  fitness*  and  fellow¬ 
ship  with  learned  faculty.  Habits  of  health  and  prayer 
and  beauty  and  creativity  have  a  bearing  on  behavior 
and  give  the  habit  of  study  its  real  meaning. 

I  hope  that  the  National  Association  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Personnel  Administrators  will  never  be  taken  to 
be  a  euphemism  for  strong-arm  squad  banded  to  enforce 
discipline  for  solving  crises*  and  you  will  not  be 
considered  that  as  long  as  the  liberating  disciplines 
and  the  sense  of  disciplines  I  have  touched  on  this 
evening  are  integrally  instrumental  to  your  accomplish¬ 
ments.  So  I  would  ask  you  to  count  your  disciplines 
as  you  would  count  yoxir  blessings*  and  thus  make 
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Seattle,  to  whloh  I  naxialy  welcome  you  and  your  speak- 
era,  the  better  for  your  having  been  here. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  N70REEN:  Thank  you.  Father 
Fltterer,  for  those  not  only  warm  but  wise  words. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  that  It  Is  not  only 
the  clear  air  and  the  clear  water  that  Impressed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  NA3PA,  but  It  was  the  clean  windows 
and  absence  of  screens  on  the  hotel  that  seemed  to  have 
impressed  a  great  many  also. 

Tonight  Is  a  homecoming  of  another  kind. 

Until  a  year  ago  our  guest  speaker  was  Professor  and 
Provost  at  the  University  of  Washington.  He  Is  now 
the  distinguished  President  of  Urlnnell  College  In 
Orlnnell,  Iowa.  An  Ohioan  who  went  from  Mlddlebury 
College,  and  Ohio  State  University  to  a  distinguished 
teaching  career  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  to  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  then  to 
the  University  of  Washington,  he  has  demonstrated  by 
bis  scholarship  and  by  his  leadership  that  he  has 
represented  the  most  admirable  traits  In  academic  man. 

I  recall  when  he  first  came  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  with  an  assignment  which  was  --  or 
could  have  been  --an  onerous  one.  He  was  put  In 
charge  of  Freshmen  English.  As  the  University  was 
growing  rapidly  there  were  problems  with  Freshmen 
English.  As  one  of  my  colleagues  once  said,  "Anybody 
can  teach  Freshmen  English,  and  does."  (Laughter) 

Professor  Leggett  handled  this  very  diffi¬ 
cult  chore  with  consummate  skill,  and  when  I  attempted 
to  x^count  this  memory  to  him,  of  how  well  he  had  done 
that  chore,  he  simply  said,  "It's  fun." 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  Introduce  to 
you  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  distinguished  American 
educator,  than  by  saying  to  you  that  he  Is  the  kind  of 
person  who  looks  upon  his  work  as  real  fun. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  this  audience, 
and  you  to  him.  Dr.  Qlenn  Leggett,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators, 

Dr.  Leggett.  (Applause) 

DR.  ULBNN  LBO(SBTT  (President,  Urlnnell  Col¬ 
lege):  Thank  you.  President  Nygreen.  President 
Fltterer,  President  Nygreen,  Ladles  and  Oentlemen: 

It  Is  very  good  to  be  here  and  see  you  all  here. 
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THE  HUMAE  SIDE  OP  EDUCATION 


As  a  sometime  Inhabitant  of  Seattle  who  spent 
thirteen  years  as  a  teacher  and  administrator  at  the 
University  of  Washington  before  being  translated  only 
a  year  ago  to  Orlnnell  College,  Iowa,  I  think  It  not 
Inconsistent  of  me  both  to  Meloome  you  all  to  this 
lovely  country  of  evergreens,  mountains,  and  mist,  and 
extraordinarily  hospitable  people  and  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  middle  frontier  state 
of  Iowa,  the  land  of  tall  corn  and  soy  beans,  of  tor¬ 
nadoes  and  thunderstorms,  of  pheasants  as  big  as  Piper 
Cubs,  (laughter)  and  of  course  of  extraordinarily  good 
educational  Institutions.  (Laughter) 

After  a  year's  absence  In  Iona,  I  must  say  I 
am  disappointed  to  see  my  ex-colleagues  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  fvinotlonlng  efficiently  elthout  my 
encumbering  help.  (Laughter)  But  not  really  sur¬ 
prised.  The  real  damage  to  my  ego  has  come  from  ay 
persistent  Inability  to  catch  an  edible  fish  In 
Seattle  waters.  My  ex-flshlng  partners  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  have  teased  me  several  times  about 
the  calico  bass,  the  oatflsh,  and  the  homed  pout  In 
Iowa,  but  at  least  these  fish  do  exist  In  Iowa  waters. 
(Lau^ter)  The  problem  there  Is  to  find  an  angle 
worm  small  enough  not  to  eat  the  fish  before  you  can 
bring  It  to  the  boat;  (laughter)  the  problem  here 
Is  to  find  the  fish  the  natives  keep  bragging  about. 
(Laughter) 


Indeed,  even  when  I  was  a  bragging  Seattle 
native  myself,  I  couldn't  find  them,  so  that  when 
good  Dean  Anderson  of  the  University  and  I  spent  a 
day  and  a  half  last  week  touring  Puget  Sound  waters, 
getting  sunburnt  and  then  wet  and  then  sunburnt  again 
In  order  to  raise  seventeen  miserable  dogfish  to  the 
top  of  the  water,  (laughter)  I  knew  that  my  thirteen 
years  of  public  relations  lies  for  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  had  finally  oaught  up  with  me.  (Laughter) 

Progress  at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
misfortunes  with  fish  were  frustrations  I  expected  to 
find  on  my  return  to  Seattle.  Frustrations  with  traf¬ 
fic  In  Seattle  I  had  forgotten  about.  There  are  more 
oars  In  downtown  Seattle  olrollng  a  four-block  area 
trying  to  find  the  access  to  the  freeway  than  there  are 
In  the  whole  State  of  Iowa,  (laughter)  and  there  Is 
more  traffic  at  plane  arrival  time  between  the  Seattle 
airport  and  the  city  itself  than  on  any  Los  Angeles 
freeway  at  any  time. 

The  people  who  build  roads  here  and  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  manage  traffic  In  It  are 
clearly  experimental  psychologists,  (laughter)  clever 
and  merciless,  (laughter)  all  engaged  In  a  gigantic 
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reaearoh  project  to  dlsoover  how  auoh  frustration 
Seattle  huaan  «loe  oan  take  before  they  sell  all  their 
autoBoblles  oheap  to  eastern  Washingtonians  who  llre> 
as  they  hare  for  sereral  generations,  in  that  part  of 
Washington  where  all  the  good  roads  are.  (Lau^ter) 

lowans,  I  oan  assure  you,  would  never  put 
op  with  such  nonsense;  they  have  even  been  known  to 
vote  Denooratlo  as  a  last  protest  against  the  en- 
eroaohments  of  too  lauoh  oivlllsatlon.  (Laughter) 

Of  oourse,  all  of  this  talk  about  personal 
frustration  is  rldloulously  irrelevant  to  vy  reason 
for  being  here  tonight.  But  I  must  say  I  enjoy  it. 
Though  X  discovered  last  year  that  the  delights  and 
agonies  Involved  in  both  private  and  public  education 
are  too  siallar  to  give  any  substantial  comfort  to 
one  who  switches  from  one  kind  of  educational  institu¬ 
tion  to  another,  there  is  a  minor  satisfaction  in  man¬ 
aging  a  private  education  institution.  One  oan  tell 
his  elected  representatives  firmly  that  he  is  a  tax¬ 
payer  and  an  unhappy  one  instead  of  listening  quietly 
and  helplessly  to  the  statement  as  it  is  directed  to 
him  by  somebody  else.  Alumni,  I  have  discovered,  have 
the  same  low  threshold  of  indignation  as  taxpayers, 
(laughter)  but  there  is  a  quality  of  natural  affection 
for  the  institution  compounded  with  their  anger  that 
makes  their  complaints  more  palatable. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  that  it  is 
pleasant  for  bm  to  be  able  to  sound  off  publicly  in 
Seattle  and  then  return  to  my  Job  in  Iowa  in  the  smug 
security  that  no  one  oan  hold  me  to  an  unhappy  ac¬ 
counting.  (Lau^ter)  It  is  almost  like  being  a  pro¬ 
fessor  again.  (La  tighter) 

Let  me  proceed  now  to  what  those  of  you  who 
are  amiably  disposed  8d.ght  call  my  prepared  remarks. 
When  I  tried  to  find  a  title  for  these  remarks,  I 
came  up  with  something  called  THB  HUNAN  SIDE  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  I  am  not  sure  what  I  meant  by  it  except  that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  a  gentle  protest  against  the 
categorical  imperatives,  the  brittle  terminology,  and 
the  elther-or  generalizations  we  educators,  both 
faculty  and  administrators,  tend  to  brain -wash  our¬ 
selves  with. 

Part  of  the  idea  for  the  title  I  had  from  a 
book  called  "The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise"  by  Douglas 
HoOregor,  who  was  both  an  academician  and  a  corporate 
executive.  The  book  was  iref erred  to  me  by  a  practic¬ 
ing  clinical  psychologist  from  the  Wenninger  Clinic,  a 
fact  which  sd.ght  give  me  some  temporary  credit  from 
you  counsellors  in  the  audience.  But  I  should  be 
honest  enough  to  say  that  I  read  the  book  while 
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olrollng  tb«  Chloago  airport  In  what  Seattlitaa  call  a 
heavy  cloud 'Oover  and  while  trying  to  keep  ay  etoaaoh 
and  my  esophagus  from  pirating  each  other's  functions* 
so  that  1  cannot  speak  In  much  detail  about  Mr. 
NoOregor's  thesis.  But  I  was  Intrigued  by  his  notion 
that  most  organisations  are  really  founded  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  people  Involved  will  not  perform 
their  best  unless  contained  by  znales  and  regulations 
devised  by  someone  else  and  that*  accordingly*  It  might 
be  Interesting  to  organise  an  enterprise  or  an  Institu¬ 
tion  on  the  assumption  that  people  will  do  their  best 
work  If  not  placed  constantly  on  the  self -defensive. 

1  can  see  some  chaos  resulting  from  a  total  acceptance 
of  Mr.  McGregor's  thesis*  particularly  In  an  educa¬ 
tional  Institution*  but  I  think  there  are  some  lessons 
In  his  attitude  for  those  of  us  who  work  In  the  complex 
organisation  that  higher  education  has  become  and  who* 
In  spite  of  our  best  Instincts*  tend  to  categorise 
people  as  psychological  or  administrative  problems  and 
are  always  pushing  ourselves  to  find  simple  answers  to 
complicated  questions  and  easy  categories  for  clusters 
of  Irreducible  facts  and  thus  end  In  being  something 
less  than  human. 

For  Instance*  take  the  matter  of  categories 
In  kinds  of  higher  educational  Institutions.  If  we 
start  with  the  assumption  that  education  In  America 
Is  now  an  Instrument  of  national  policy*  It  Is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accept  the  statement  of  John  Gardner  that  the 
question  of  who  Is  going  to  manage  society  has  really 
behind  It  In  our  time  the  prior  question  of  who  Is 
going  to  college. 

And  given  our  democratic  society*  the  only 
humanly  acceptable  answer  Is  "anyone  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  capacity  and  Interest."  But  because  capac¬ 
ity  Is  a  term  with  degrees  of  definitions  and  Interest 
a  term  with  a  variety  of  Interpretations*  It  Is  clear 
that  we  need  many  different  kinds  of  educational  Insti¬ 
tutions  —  large  and  small*  public  and  private*  secular 
and  religious*  vocational  and  academic. 

Though  the  pattern  of  this  variety  Is  now 
established*  and  thoti^  the  number  of  Institutions 
satisfying  the  variety  Is  Increasing*  we  still  have 
trouble  with  one  another  In  understanding  our  separate 
functions  and  In  Improving  the  mobility  of  students 
from  one  kind  of  Institution  to  another  as  their 
changing  capacities  and  Interests  may  warrant. 


We  would  have  less  trouble  If  those  of  us 
In  the  profession  of  education  would  be  a  bit  more 
husan  and  gracious  about  the  right  of  our  sister  Insti¬ 
tutions  to  be  different  and  to  determine  their  own 
Integrity  of  purpose.  We  hear  now  the  pronouncements 
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from  unlTarsltles  that  tha  aaall  oollage  la  dying  for 
lack  of  roaourooa  and  oonpotont  faculty.  Wo  llaton  to 
aone  allly  aolf-rlgbteouaneaa  froa  four-year  oollegea 
that  unlToraltlea  do  not  bellere  In  teaching.  We  hear 
the  patronlalng  eorda  froa  both  groupa  that  ooaaunlty 
collegea  are  only  reaedlal  Inatltutlona,  and  ae  orer- 
hear  aoae  egalitarian  aaldea  froa  ooaaunlty  oollegea 
that  they  alone  are  really  at  the  center  of  the  Aaerl- 
ean  dreaa. 


Thla  la  aoatly  aelf -adalrlng  nonaenae.  Blg- 
neaa  and  aaallneaa  and  lerel  of  operation  are  not  rlr- 
tuea  In  theaaelvee,  and  to  olala  that  they  are,  lllua- 
tratea  both  the  failure  of  our  huaanlty  and  of  our 
logic.  What  oounta  la  the  way  size  and  function  are 
need  to  do  the  Job  they  are  dealgned  to  do,  whether  It 
be  to  teach  undergraduatea  or  graduatea,  or  to  conduct 
reaearch,  or  to  aerre  the  local  or  atate  or  national 
conunlty,  or  aone  oonblnatlon  of  theae  purpoaea.  The 
flrat  queatlon  la  whether  the  purpoae  la  uaeful,  the 
aeoond  whether  It  la  being  aerved  effectively  and 
honeatly.  And  the  anawer  to  the  aeoond  queatlon  will 
determine  aurely  whether  the  flrat  queatlon  waa  worth 
aaklng  at  all. 

The  dealre  of  the  human  animal  to  create 
general  oategorlea  and  then  argue  In  terma  of  then 
haa  of  oourae  It a  validity  and  uaefulneaa,  and  I  do 
not  wlah  my  remarka  thla  evening  to  be  read  aa  an 
attack  on  Arlatotle  and  moat  of  the  aubaequent  logl- 
clana  of  weatern  civilization.  I  an  aure  their  prea- 
tlge  will  aurvlve  my  apeeoh.  (Laughter) 

But  I  am  concerned,  aa  I  remarked  a  few 
momenta  ago,  with  what  the  comfort  of  categorical 
thinking  may  be  doing  to  proper  communication  among 
our  varloua  klnda  of  educational  Inatltutlona,  and  I 
am  alao  concerned  with  what  an  eaay  acceptance  of 
generallzatlona  about  the  groupa  of  people  that  make 
up  a  particular  educational  Inatltutlon  may  be  doing 
to  It a  aplrlt  and  atyle.  I  mean  generallzatlona  about 
faculty,  atudenta,  and  admlnlatratora. 

For  Inatance,  anyone  who  reada  the  educa¬ 
tional  preaa  will  find  hlmaelf  being  perauaded  that 
the  following  propobltlona  are  true: 

Flrat,  that  faculty  are  more  Intereated  In 
talking  to  other  faculty  than  to  atudenta,  and  that 
reaeax^h  projeota,  not  teaching,  comprlae  the  new 
aeadezd.0  atatua  aymbol. 


Second,  that  atudenta  no  longer  accept  the 
maater-apprentlce  ayatem  on  which  American  education 
la  baaed  and  now  expect  their  collegea  to  provide  them 
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with  the  supposedly  unrestricted  society  of  Greenwich 
Village  or  the  Sunset  Strip* 

Third,  that  deans  and  counsellors  are  unable 
to  cope  any  longer  with  the  probleus  of  student  sobri¬ 
ety  and  chastity.  Indeed  ewen  social  Banners,  and  are 
giving  theBselves  over  to  full-tine  reading  In  clini¬ 
cal  psychology.  (Laughter) 

Pourth,  that  presidents  are  more  concerned 
with  going  off  caapus  and  listening  to  large  abetrao- 
tlons  about  education  than  with  staying  at  hone  and 
grappling  with  the  concrete  agonies  In  their  own  col¬ 
leges* 


To  SUB  It  all  up,  the  propositions  tell  us 
that  the  aoadeBlo  constituencies,  as  they  are  often 
called,  are  said  to  be  tired  of  being  responsible 
toward  one  another*  The  wave  of  the  future,  we  are 
told.  Is  rolling  on  another  shore  —  the  parade  Is 
Barohlng  down  another  street* 

What  the  propositions  say  Is  soBetlBss  true, 
and  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  It*  But  It  Is  also 
naive  to  confuse  reports  of  what  Is  with  the  Inevita¬ 
bility  of  what  will  be;  and  It  Is  dehuBanlzlng  not  to 
say  Irreverent  to  perBlt  a  kind  of  Nielson  survey  on 
what  Is  being  done  now  to  substitute  for  what  Individu¬ 
al  character  can  do  when  It  wants  to* 

The  tern  "Irrevocable  trend”  le  a  before-the- 
fact  headline,  offering  only  a  cheap  predeteralnlsB  In 
a  world  of  Baohlnes*  Our  Job  Is  to  be  people,  hUBan 
first  of  all,  then  hopefully  Bore  hUBan*  It  would  be 
well  for  us,  therefore,  to  give  up  terns  like  "aeadeBlc 
constituencies”  and  "educational  segBcnts,”  with  their 
iBplloatlons  of  disconnections  and  separate  advocacy, 
and  take  another  look  at  the  tem  ”ooBB\tnlty*  ”  The 
tern  Is  certainly  very  popular*  We  educators  use  It 
frequently,  soBetlBes  I  think  In  Inverse  proportion  to 
the  speed  with  which  our  educational  Institutions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  losing  It,  a  notion  very  slnllar  to  the 
history  of  the  word  "sincerity"  In  Hollywood  and  the 
word  "Integrity”  In  Congress* 

The  dictionary  defines  "ooBBunlty”  quite 
pedantically  as  an  "aggregate  of  organlsns  having  bu- 
tual  relationships*”  But  this  definition  will  do  only 
for  those  Bore  concerned  with  the  letter  of  the  word 
than  Its  essential  spirit*  We  ourselves  know  that  It 
has  sonethlng  to  do  with  the  security  of  oonnon  pur¬ 
pose  In  which  Individual  Identity  Is  preserved*  We 
know  Instinctively  when  we  belong  to  It  and  when  we 
do  not*  We  know  too  that  Bost  of  us  belong  to  several 
oosuBimltles,  froB  the  faBlly  to  the  universe  Itself, 
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that  iodaed  tha  world  of  eoBBunltlaa  la  like  a  nast  of 
Chlnasa  boxaa,  aaoh  ona  slightly  largar  than  tha  ona  It 
contains . 


A  oollaga  or  unlvarslty  thus  Is  not  tha  only 
eoBOBunlty.  But  It  suraly  ought  to  ba  a  dlstlnotlva  ona^ 
baoausa  at  Its  bast  It  Is  oommlttad  to  the  sharpening  of 
Intalllganoe  and  Its  power  to  shape  oharaotar  and  banoe 
to  detemlna  tha  future.  All  of  us  educators  need  a  ra- 
afflmatlon  of  this  oowltiient,  a  wore  aamast  searching 
out  of  ways  to  doTelop  out  of  our  collection  of  faculty 
and  staff  and  students  a  greater  and  more  rewarding  ax- 
parlance  for  all  of  us.  We  need  to  turn  tha  collection 
of  people  Into  something  more  than  tha  sum  of  Its  con- 
stltuanolas.  Va  naad«  In  shorty  tha  style  and  spirit 
of  a  community. 


It  Is  not  an  oversimplification,  I  think  to 
say  tha  failure  of  a  sense  of  community  Is  essentially 
the  cause  for  today's  "troubled  campuses."  But  much 
cf  the  oause  rests  not  with  any  overt  stupidities  on 
the  part  of  educators  but  with  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  nation's  educational  enterprise  and  the  enormous 
problems  that  It  has  brought  In  managing  communica¬ 
tions,  In  developing  a  system  of  faculty  rewards,  and 
In  conducting  a  growing  range  of  responsibilities. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  find  a  way  to  feed 
and  house  and  register  and  secure  teachers  for  the 
flood  of  students  that  has  descended  upon  us,  and  It 
has  been  even  sK>re  difficult  to  persuade  the  general 
publlo  to  support  properly  the  excellent  educational 
system  It  Insists,  Ironically,  Its  children  are  en¬ 
titled  to.  American  educators  have  faced  all  of  these 
problems  honestly  If  not  effectively,  but  while  we 
have  been  dealing  with  them,  the  elements  that  make  up 
our  academic  communities  —  students,  faculty,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  —  have  become  separatist  and  dls- 
conneoted. 

We  are  now  generally  In  the  unhappy  position 
where  each  group  Is  self -defensive  and  sentimental 
about  Its  own  problems  and  what  It  chooses  to  call 
thoroughly  hard-headed  about  the  other  two  groups. 

This  hard-headedness,  I  think.  Is  mostly  a  misnomer; 

It  Is  really  compounded  of  cynicism,  lack  of  sympathy, 
and  that  old-fashioned  hypocrisy  that  confuses  the 
exercising  of  Its  own  rights  with  natural  law  and 
eternal  Justice.  Bach  of  the  groups,  though  especi¬ 
ally  students,  tends  to  have  a  moral  neutrality  toward 
misbehavior  In  Its  own  group  that  Is  matched  only  by 
Its  moral  Indignation  about  any  mistakes  or  failures 
In  the  other  groups. 


The  average  political  constitution  of  a 
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student  goYernuent  assooiatlon^  for  instance.  In  Its 
complex  of  legal  pretensions  and  constipated  committee 
structure  (laughter)  makes  the  hylans  of  the  arerage 
faculty  or  trustee  group  look  like  a  simple  recipe  for 
cooking  fried  potatoes. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  same  student 
mentality  that  delights  in  making  outraged-idealistio 
noises  about  the  ooBq>lioations  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  society.  The  faculty,  to  carry  the  instances 
further,  talks  splendidly  in  faculty  meetings  about 
its  rights  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  academic 
community  and  of  the  dangers  of  turning  the  educational 
environment  over  to  something  it  calls  non -academic 
administrators  and  then  to  complain,  with  profound  self- 
righteousness,  about  how  much  advising  and  committee 
work  it  must  perform. 

The  term  "teaching  load,”  I  can  add,  was  in¬ 
vented  by  faculty,  not  by  deans  and  presidents,  and 
the  implications  of  the  term  are  realised  by  every  stu¬ 
dent  on  every  campus,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not. 

As  for  we  educational  administrators  — 
deans,  counsellors,  presidents;  that  is,  we  who  stand 
in  the  middle  and  whose  principal  Job  is  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  be  responsible  toward  each  other  — 

I  think  we  frequently  worry  more  about  our  continuing 
status  in  the  organisation  than  in  getting  the  job 
done.  The  worry  makes  us  human,  for  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  live  in  an  environment  where  most  stu¬ 
dents  tend  to  Ignore  us  until  they  are  in  trouble  and 
where  a  good  many  faculty  members  patronise  us  even 
when  they  do  need  us,  but  we  are  not  really  going  to 
do  anything  either  for  ourselves  or  for  the  academic 
community  we  live  in  by  telling  ourselves  sadly  how 
little  we  are  appreciated. 

But  I  am  Indulging  in  the  same  kind  of  easy 
generalisation  and  categorical  thinking  I  was  com¬ 
plaining  about  earlier,  so  let  me  return  to  my  point 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with  people  in  the  academic 
community  as  individuals  and  not  in  terms  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  problem. 

We  ou^t  to  give  up  both  the  sentimental 
attitude  that  students  are  a  group  of  misunderstood 
angels  with  dirty  faces  and  long  hair  and  the  cynical 
attitude  that  they  are  a  new  breed  of  youthful  oat 
full  of  destructive  impulses.  As  a  group  they  are 
neither.  As  individuals,  some  of  them  are  spoiled, 
ill-mannered,  ill -kempt,  with  most  of  their  brains  in 
their  noisy  tongues.  Let's  admit  it  and  take  them  on, 
as  individuals  needing  their  ears  boxed,  either  figur¬ 
atively  or  literally.  But  most  college  students,  as 
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iDdivldtialB,  ar«  remarkably  bright  and  eager*  trying 
hard  to  make  aenae  out  of  a  world  they  didn't  make*  a 
world  whoae  eomplloatlona*  hypoorlalea*  and  brutall- 
tlea  muat  aeem  oyerwhelnlng  to  them. 

During  their  yeara  In  oollege  they  paaa  from 
adoleaoence  to  adulthood  —  phyaloally*  emotionally* 
and  Intellectually.  Olven  all  the  Internal  agonlea 
they  Inherit  aa  human  oreaturea  and  all  the  external 
confualona  the  world  haa  placed  around  them*  It  la  a 
teatlmony  to  the  Lord 'a  Qraee  and  their  own  Inner 
strength  that  thlnga  come  out  aa  well  aa  they  do;  and 
a  teatlmony*  1  ahould  add*  to  thoae  of  ua  In  education 
who  work  and  worry  and  believe  that  the  beat  way  to 
develop  a  competent*  dlaclpllned  human  being  la  to  aee 
that  he  la  placed  In  the  kind  of  environment  and  given 
the  kind  of  toola  that  will  allow  him  to  the  Job  him¬ 
self. 


It  la  the  neglect  of  thla  environment  by  ua 
educatora*  both  facility  and  ataff*  that  eaaentlally 
haa  brought  ua  to  the  preaent  agony  with  atudenta*  not 
acme  all  pervaalve*  unlveraal  deatructlve  Inatlnct  In 
atudenta  themaelvea.  The  truth  la  that  educatora* 
particularly  college  prealdenta*  have  given  atudenta 
the  Impreaalon  that  atudenta  are  expected  to  atand  and 
wait  and  take  their  turn  In  the  unpubllahed  priority 
Hat  of  education 'a  problema. 

Student a*  quite  naturally*  have  reaponded  by 
going  off  and  creating  their  own  oloaed  aoolety*  re¬ 
turning  frequently  and  apparently  ayatematloally  with 
a  cluster  of  youthful  demagogues  to  rap  us  educators 
sharply  on  the  knuckles  or  In  some  caaes  to  bring  us 
to  our  knees. 

We  confuse  what  the  demagogues  say  with  what 
the  students  temporarily  behind  them  think*  forgetting 
that  the  essential  qualities  of  demagoguery  —  the 
preaching  of  hate*  dlvlalveness*  and  the  necessity  of 
violence  —  have  not  changed  In  at  least  two  thousand 
years.  In  our  terror*  we  respond  by  rushing  to  off- 
oampua  conferences  again  to  debate  the  question  what- 
to-do.  It  would  be  far  better*  I  think  at  this  too- 
late  date*  to  stay  home  and  have  some  eyeball -to -eye¬ 
ball  conversations  with  students*  conversations  In 
which  we  do  more  listening  than  talking*  not  chiefly 
tc  the  words  of  students  but  to  their  heart  beata. 

For  I  believe  that  most  students  have  a  natural  re¬ 
spect  for  the  validity  of  the  master-apprentice  system 
that  alone  makes  education  possible  and*  moreover*  that 
most  students  have  a  very  special  Insight  Into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  oollege  or  university  they  are  attending* 
an  Insight  we  educators  tend  to  overlook  because  It  Is 
not  articulated  with  the  sophisticated  propriety  we  ad¬ 
mire. 
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I  think  too  they  do  not  Bind  being  said  "no” 
to  Mhen  the  oooaeion  denande  lt«  as  it  often  does; 
that  instead,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  sent  to  under¬ 
stand  the  context  in  whioh  it  is  being  said  and  to  be 
allowed  the  dignity  of  honest  consultation.  I  think 
students  really  want  to  find  a  way  to  live  in  their  edu¬ 
cational  comunlty  in  both  freedon  and  order  as  schol¬ 
arly  apprentices  passing  through  what  they  hare  been 
told  by  all  of  us  should  be  at  once  the  most  self- 
disclpllning  and  truly  liberalizing  experience  of  their 
lives. 


This  experience  is  crucial,  and  the  quality 
of  it  in  any  particular  institution  is  determined  by 
the  way  the  physical  environment,  the  students,  the 
faculty,  and  we  educational  administrators  go  together; 
by  the  way  in  which,  to  say  it  as  I  did  before,  all 
these  separate  elements  become  a  community  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  No  single  element  or  group  by 
Itself  can  create  this  community  or  keep  it  functlonlns. 

Students,  as  I  suggested  before,  have  an  in¬ 
stinctive  awareness  of  what  the  community  is  and  what 
it  is  not,  but  they  are  chiefly  agents  of  it,  passing 
through  it  quickly  and  losing  their  sense  of  local  in¬ 
volvement  at  Just  about  the  time  they  are  able  to 
articulate  it  (unless  of  course  they  Join  that  group 
known  as  permanent  graduate  students  and  present  the 
Irritating  phenomenon  of  wanting  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  masters  before  completing  their  apprenticeship). 

In  establishing  and  maintaining  the  conuiunlty, 
faculty  members  clearly  ought  to  have  the  most  importaot 
function,  and  when  they  do  function  hard,  as  many  of 
them  do,  the  results  are  spectacular.  A  faculty  member 
who  teaches  and  writes  and  performs  his  duties  in  the 
academic  community  is  one  of  the  Lord's  special  angels 
and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him.  But  in  the  last 
generation,  the  pressures  on  faculty  from  their  peer 
group,  their  system  of  rewards,  their  inherent  conserva¬ 
tism  have  brought,  as  Indeed  a  number  of  their  own 
spokesmen  say,  an  indigestion  in  the  community,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  undergraduate  community.  This  indiges¬ 
tion  will  persist  as  long  as  faculty  members  comfort 
themselves  with  the  false  hope  that  the  academic  and 
non-academic  life  of  students  is  neatly  separable  and 
that  they  need  not  have  any  concern  for  the  latter  ex¬ 
cept  to  complain  about  the  way  deans  and  counsellors 
are  mismanaging  it. 

But  we  educational  administrators  should  re¬ 
member  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
makes  our  Job  something  more  than  merely  difficult; 
it  gives  us  our  chief  reason  for  existence  in  the  first 
place.  If  we  think  of  these  two  aspects  of  our  work. 
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«e  shall  be  more  sweetly  disposed  toward  both  students 
and  faculty j  who  really  deserve  our  love  and  respect 
as  well  as  our  head-shaking  and  sighs  of  resignation. 

And  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  think¬ 
ing  we  oiight  to  run  the  institution  by  ourselves.  Our 
Job  is  not  to  make  a  cult  of  ourselves  but  essentially 
to  use  our  positions  both  to  loosen  up  and  refine  the 
procedures  by  whloh  the  elements  in  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  represent  themselves  to  each  other  —  not  only 
faculty -to-student  and  student -to -student  but  counsel- 
lors-to-faoulty  and  students-to-admlnistrators  as  well. 

What  we  need  are  systems  of  conversing  with 
one  another  that  are  both  flexible  and  precise.  Then 
we  shall  be  close  to  a  style  of  operation  that  makes 
discussions  and  actions  about  a  number  of  things  natur¬ 
al  and  easy,  among  them  student  government,  student 
Journalism,  student  counselling,  student  study  and 
recreation  space  —  perhaps  if  we  are  wise  and  graceful 
enough,  even  such  hard -case  items  as  faculty  advising 
and  the  fxinctlon  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

In  the  last  analysis,  our  Job  is  not  to  fuss 
with  the  elements  in  the  community  and  be  self-justi¬ 
fying  but  to  clear  away  the  debris  of  prejudice  and 
administrative  frustration  and  get  the  right  people 
talking  to  one  another,  so  that  the  marvelously  excit¬ 
ing  potentiality  of  an  environment  of  teachers, 
scholars,  and  students  can  be  fully  realized. 

(Prolonged  applause) 

PRESIDBHT  NTaRBBM:  President  aienn  Leggett, 

1  think  the  warmth  of  that  applause  indicates  the  apt¬ 
ness  with  which  you  struck  a  keynote  for  this  48th 
Anniversary  Conference.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  some  brief  announcements.  One  I  do 
not  understand.  (Laughter) 

I  am  told  to  announce  that  the  registration 
desk  will  be  open  at  eight -thirty  in  the  morning  for 
any  of  you  who  have  arrived  too  late  to  register  this 
afternoon,  and  who  would  like  to  be  registered  before 
the  first  sessions  tomorrow. 

COHPSRSHCB  CHAIRMAN  BMNBT:  Tonight. 

PRBSIIOHT  NYOREXMt  Bight -thirty  tonight. 

I  did  not  put  down  p.m.  Bight-thirty  tonight. 

You  are  asked  please  to  get  your  tickets  for 
the  meal  events  tomorrow  as  sarly  as  possible.  This 
aegbs  that  if  you  have  not  yet  obtained  your  tickets 
for  the  breakfast  scheduled  for  seven -thirty  in  the 
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■ornlngy  will  you  please  do  so  tonl^t  In  order  that 
the  Conference  Chalraan  nay  glre  proper  assnranoes  to 
the  hotel  nanagement. 

I  an  asked  to  announce  that  the  elected 
nembers  of  the  Monlnatlng  Connlttee  will  neet  In  the 
Board  roon  at  ten  p*n.  this  evening,  rather  than  at 
nine -thirty  as  announced. 

Are  there  any  other  announcement s?  If  not, 
we  are  adjourned.  Thank  you  very  much. 

...  The  General  Session  recessed  at  ten 
o'clock  ... 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  SESSION  A 
Sunday  Evening  -  June  26,  1966 

"Current  Federal  Programs  of 
Direct  Involvement  to  Student 
Personnel  Administrators" 

General  Information  Session  A,  meeting  in  the 
Georgian  Room,  convened  at  eight-thirty  o'clock.  Dean 
William  Knapp,  Associate  Director,  Division  of  Student 
Personnel,  Wayne  State  University,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  This  is  a  seminar  on  "Cur¬ 
rent  Federal  Programs  of  Direct  Involvement  to  Student 
Personnel  Administrators."  I  think  this  is  what  we  do 
at  the  beginning  every  semester,  every  quarter,  every 
trimester,  so  that  everybody  knows  he  is  in  the  right 
room.  The  principal  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  frustra¬ 
tion  which  has  beset  many  people  in  student  personnel 
administration,  as  a  result  of  attendance  at  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Opportunity  Grant  Workshops  where  they  tried  to 
take  potshots  at  the  boys  from  Washington,  and  were 
cut  off.  (Laughter) 

There  are  no  set  speeches,  you  will  be  happy 
to  hear.  When  you  ask  a  question,  will  you  give  your 
name  and  the  name  of  your  school,  or  your  association, 
and  will  you  ask  your  question  in  sufficiently  clear 
voice  that  I  do  not  have  to  strain  my  rapidly  aging 
ears. 


Dick  Cutler,  who  is  the  Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs  at  Ann  Arbor,  insisted  there  is  no 
point  in  including  stories  in  a  speech,  because  it  is 
not  true  that  something  in  your  speech  reminds  you  of 
a  story,  and  he  always  tells  his  stories  at  the  outset. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  stories  I  have  to  tell 
are  particularly  applicable,  but  Jim  Moore,  for  example, 
is  held  responsible  for  practically  everything  that 
happens  in  the  area  of  financial  aid  in  Washington 
somewhat  unfairly,  as  this  story  portrays. 

In  Alabama  there  used  to  be  a  Dean  of  Home 
Economics,  Agnes  Ellen  Harris,  who  probably  did  more 
for  education  of  women  in  the  South  than  any  other 
single  wosuui,  suid  I  mean  single.  (Laughter)  In  her 
efforts  to  describe  the  work  she  was  doing,  she  always 
tried  to  Include  as  many  people  in  the  honors  as  pos¬ 
sible  . 

On  one  occasion  she  had  a  group  like  this, 
all  the  lady  students  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
in  convocation  —  down  here,  a  little  sort  of  orches¬ 
tra  pit  filled  with  the  faculty,  and  up  here  on  the 
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rostrum.  Bill  Tate,  who  had  come  from  Blrainghaa  South¬ 
ern  to  he  their  president;  Bohle  Hendrix,  who  had  come 
to  he  their  new  Dean  of  Students,  and  (I  suppose  In  the 
Interests  of  budget)  she  had  Shaler  Hauser,  the 
treasurer. 


She  went  through  her  magnificent  —  she 
looked  rather  like  the  "Hinged  Victory" (laughter)  -- 
that  Is  the  Alabama  comer  over  there,  by  the  way. 
(Laughter)  She  had  gone  through  this  convocation  with 
her  dear  girls,  and  she  finally  came  to  the  family  life 
program,  the  pre-school  program,  the  human  development 
program  of  the  College  of  Home  Economics.  And  she 
said,  "This  year,  girls,  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  school  of  home  economics,  we  have  In 
our  Infant  laboratory  a  five  month  old  baby.  Just 
think,  girls,  a  little  five  month  old  baby.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  that  Dr.  Tate  Is  solely  responsible." 
(Laughter) 


This  has  happened  to  Jim.  (Laughter)  He  Is 
solely  responsible  for  the  Hatlonal  Defense  Student 
Loan  program.  He  Is  solely  responsible  for  the  college 
work  study  program.  He  Is  solely  responsible  for  the 
educational  grant  program.  He  Is  solely  responsible 
for  the  trouble  we  have  with  our  presidents.  (Laughter) 
Just  solely  responsible,  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

About  government  relations,  there  Is  another 
story  which  occurred  over  In  Oeorgla,  around  Tallulah 
Palls,  which  (In  case  you  do  not  know  where  It  Is)  Is 
Just  about  halfway  between  Clayton,  Georgia,  and  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Georgia.  (Laughter)  And  If  you  do  not  know 
where  they  are,  one  Is  In  Rabun  County,  and  the  other 
Is  In  Habersham  County,  and  they  are  about  110  miles 
northeast  of  Atlanta. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Phlneas  Scragg  was  named 
for  the  last  word  In  the  Bible.  He  was  sort  of  a  con¬ 
struction  worker.  Ny  wife  decided  that  In  this  little 
house  she  was  building  she  wanted  a  dry  rock  porch. 

She  came  from  Kentucky,  where  they  had  dry  rock  walks. 

So  they  got  flat  rock  from  the  creek  beds, 
and  as  construction  progressed  they  began  to  run  out, 
and  he  said  to  the  young  architect  who  was  looking 
after  things,  that  he  knew  where  there  was  some  more 
flat  rock,  and  he  was  asked  where.  He  said,  "Just  over 
the  hill  yonder." 

The  young  man  said,  "Hell,  Phlneas,  we  can't 
take  that  rock.  That's  on  the  Tallulah  Hatlonal  For¬ 
est.  That  belongs  to  the  government.” 


And  Phlneas  looked  at  him  and  said,  "He 're 
the  government,  ain't  we?"  (Laughter) 
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I  think  this  story  may  have  some  application 
If  you  are  going  to  move  In. 

The  programs  which  are  governmental,  of 
course,  far  exceed  the  programs  with  which  Jim  deals, 
and  with  which  Bob  Ooodrldge  ->**  whom  some  of  you  may 
remember  as  a  colleague  of  ours  from  the  University  of 
Redlands  --  deals  In  the  Regional  Office  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

In  the  Financial  Aid  group  that  met  this 
afternoon,  we  were  talking  about  other  forms  of  aid  to 
students  such  as  the  permanent  01  bill,  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  benefits  which  were  Increased  a  couple  of  years 
ago  for  young  people  In  college,  and  a  host  of  others, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list. 

ffe  asked  Jim  and  Bob  to  come  and  to  answer 
questions  which  you  may  have  about  the  programs  with 
which  they  may  be  familiar.  They  do  know  something 
about  what  is  going  on  In  the  facilities  area,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  they  would  prefer  to  respond 
to  questions,  or  to  statements  acting  as  questions, 
which  have  something  to  do  with  the  direct  Involve¬ 
ment  of  student  personnel  administrators. 

Bob  Ooodrldge  began  In  the  east  --  at  least 
he  was  educated  at  Denison  University,  prior  to  Mark 
Smith's  time,  I  guess.  He  took  his  graduate  work  at 
the  State  University  of  Hew  York,  Buffalo.  He  has  had 
experiences  as  a  teacher  and  a  counselor.  He  spent 
four  years  at  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Canton,  New 
York,  which  Is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  It  Is 
only  twenty  miles  west  of  Knapp  Station,  Hew  York;  and 
he  had  eight  years  of  Dean-type  work  at  Redlands.  As 
I  say,  he  Is  currently  with  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Office  of  Education  at  San  Francisco,  as  a  field  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Jim  has  gained  his  reputation  for  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  everything  that  goes  on  by  having  been 
In  Washington  since  i960,  first  as  Director  of  the 
Program  Planning  group,  and  of  course  more  recently 
with  the  College  Work  Study  Program.  Along  In  there 
somewhere  he  was  a  special  consultant  to  Edith  Green's 
special  subcommittee,  weren't  you,  Jim? 

DR.  MOORE:  I  helped. 


CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  He  helped  consult. 

From  1953  to  i960  he  was  responsible  for 
setting  up  and  getting  underway  the  state  scholarship 
program  In  California,  which  those  of  you  In  Financial 
Aid  will  remember  sort  of  set  bench  marks  for  the  rest 
of  us  as  our  states  developed  similar  programs. 
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Like  Bob  4  he  has  had  teaching  and  coimsellng 
experience,  and,  like  Bob,  got  his  undergraduate  edu* 
cation  In  Ohio  at  Oberlln,  and  did  his  graduate  work, 
like  so  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  at  the  mother  of  us 
all.  Teachers  College  at  Columbia. 

He  Is  married  and  the  father  of  four  chil¬ 
dren. 


What  about  you.  Bob? 

DR.  OOODRIDOE:  Just  married,  that  Is  all. 

CHAIRNAK  KNAPP:  Just  married.  It  does  not 
say  so  In  the  official  notes  about  Jim,  but  he  also 
sings  In  the  choir. 


Now  we  are  prepared  for  your  statements  as 
questions,  or  your  questions  about  the  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  which  directly  Involve  the  Student  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  This  year's  questions,  next  year's  ques¬ 
tions. 


DEAN  FRANCIS  E.  SMILEY  (Colorado  School  of 
Mines):  I  was  wondering  where  we  stand  on  the  guaran¬ 
teed  loan  program  at  this  point? 

DR.  JAMES  MOORE  (Director  of  College  Work 
Study  Program,  Division  of  Financial  Aids,  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education):  Bill 
Just  said  "next  year's  questions"  and  not  the  one  for 
five  years  from  now. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  Is  being  devel¬ 
oped.  We  have  signed  agreements  with  about  26  states 
where  a  state  agency  Is  to  function  as  the  guarantee 
agency  In  the  state. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  last  month  the 
United  Student  Aid  Fund  people  signed  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Office  of  Education  which  will  allow 
them  to  operate  as  a  private  non-profit  agency  In  lieu 
of  a  state  agency  In  all  the  rest  of  the  states. 


From  a  structural  standpoint,  we  are  ready 
to  go  In  so  far  as  the  payment  of  Interest  subsidies 
Is  concerned,  on  loans  which  will  be  made  for  this 
next  college  year.  There  Is  still,  I  regret  to  say, 
some  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Interest  sub¬ 
sidy  on  loans  isade  wither  by  U.S.A.  funds,  or  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  state  agencies  for  this  past  year.  This 
one  really  has  not  been  resolved  as  yet. 

Hopefully,  within  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  distribution  of  what  we  call  "seed  money" 
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vlll  begin.  This  Is,  roughly,  the  seven  or  seven  end 
e  half  nllllon  dollars  which  Is  to  be  allocated  among 
all  of  the  states  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  guarantee¬ 
ing  loans  for  next  year.  The  mechanism  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  payment  of  the  Interest  subsidy. 

It  will  involve  a  computer  generated  system 
of  payments  which  go  directly  into  each  of  the  lending 
institutions,  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  or 
credit  unions,  once  every  three  months.  In  turn,  the 
colleges  will  be  asked  for  a  twice  a  year  report  on 
the  status  of  all  the  borrowers.  This  is  to  be  done 
on  an  ingenious  list,  really,  that  shows  all  of  these 
borrowers,  that  shows  a  code  over  here  for  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  shows  that  the  borrower  is  still  there. 
If  he  has  left,  and  if  he  has  left  what  the  reason  is. 

Seriously,  a  good  isany  skilled  people  have 
been  at  work  on  this  system  for  the  last  four  or  five 
months,  and  with  all  of  the  genius  that  there  is  in 
the  im  Corporation  and  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  other  places,  I  think  it  will  work. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  American  Banking  Associa¬ 
tion  met  with  the  President  to  present  the  first  copy 
of  a  very  well  done  brochure  which  has  since  been  sent 
to  13«000  banks  across  the  country,  and  from  which  the 
local  banker  may  take  a  little  slip  and  send  it  in  to 
ABA  headquarters  in  New  York  and  get  back  a  kit  of 
materials  explaining  the  program  and  its  operation. 

This  includes,  of  course,  the  usual  set  of  Federal 
regulations,  those  International  "Best  Sellers"  which 
we  put  out  from  time  to  time  in  Washington,  as  well  as 
indications  as  to  which  agency  in  the  state  will  handle 
the  guarantee  business. 

I  believe  the  decision  has  finally  been  made 
as  to  what  the  definition  of  "$13»000  per  annum  ad¬ 
justed  family  income"  is.  At  least,  as  of  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  blessing,  as  it 
were,  on  this  one.  Basically,  it  will  involve  the  use 
of  line  11-d,  I  believe,  on  the  Income  tax  form,  which 
is  the  amount  of  money  on  which  the  Individual  pays 
tax.  If  this  amount  is  $15 >000  or  less,  the  student 
fr<»i  that  family  is  entitled  to  the  interest  subsidy. 

Conversely,  a  ceiling  has  been  Introduced  to 
preclude  people  with  incomes  in  excess  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year,  but  whose  net  taxable  incomes  are 
only  $11,000  a  year,  from  being  Involved  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This,  as  I  best  recall,  says  that  the  gross  in¬ 
come  of  the  family,  minus  the  personal  exemptions  — 
that  is,  for  the  taxpayer,  his  wife,  and  dependent 
children  —  cannot  exceed  $20,000.  Once  the  celling 
has  been  met  on  that  score,  then  you  look  at  this 
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taxable  income  figure,  and  If  that  is  under  $13>000 
then  that  student  Is  locked  into  the  Interest  subsidy 
business.  This  Information  will  be  derived  from  the 
most  recent  year's  Income  tax  which.  In  the  case  of 
these  loans,  will  be  for  the  tax  year  1963* 

As  I  said  before,  the  mechanism  Is  pretty 
well  nailed  down,  and  from  this  point  on,  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  the  ball  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
and  other  people  who  have  the  capability  of  making 
loans. 


Very  many  people  have  told  us  very  many 
things  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bankers  would  or  would 
not  support  this  program.  The  ABA  people  did  tell  the 
President  that  the  whole  organisation  was  pretty  well 
committed  across  the  country  to  building  portfolios  of 
these  loans,  and  presumably  that  will  be  the  ease. 

I  happen  to  know  that  In  Colorado  next  Thurs¬ 
day  there  Is  to  be  a  conclave  of  the  banking  people. 

Nr.  Ogle  from  our  office,  people  from  the  United  Stu¬ 
dent  Aid  Funds,  and  numbers  of  Financial  Aid  people 
throughout  the  state,  to  discuss  the  beglimlng  of  the 
program  In  the  State  of  Colorado.  As  far  as  I  can 
tell,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Interest  expressed 
on  the  part  of  Colorado  bankers. 

Basically,  this  Is  going  to  be  a  kind  of  a 
"wait  and  see"  program,  because  Its  dimensions  are 
such  that  all  of  us  are  a  little  bit  staggered  by  It. 

As  I  said  before,  the  real  key  to  the  whole  thing  Is 
the  extent  to  which  private  capital  has  moved  Into 
this  kind  of  lending  activity. 

That  Is  a  long  answer  for  a  short  question. 

DBAH  BNILlTt  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  a 
follow-up  question? 

BR.  MOORS:  Surely. 

DBAS  SMILBT:  We  have  received  inquiries 
frMi  some  high  school  people  saying,  "We  understand 
you  (the  college)  have  application  forms  for  these." 

We,  of  course,  do  not  have  any.  How  Is  that  machinery 
going  to  work?  Will  the  bankers  have  them? 

DR«  MOORS:  The  bankers  will  have  them,  and 
It  depends  really  on  the  kind  of  distribution  pattern 
that  Is  set  up  by  the  state  agency. 

OSAS  8NILST:  I  see,  this  will  be  In  the 
state  hands? 
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DR.  NOORB:  The  USA  people  could  elect,  and 
I  think  they  probably  will,  to  distribute  these  In 
quantity  around  through  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu** 
cation  In  the  state,  as  well  as  the  banks,  and  perhaps 
even  other  organizations.  But  this  cones  under  the 
bailiwick  of  the  state  operation. 

DBAH  ROBERT  MOORE  (Arkansas  State  College): 
There  has  been  a  confusion  about  USA  participation  In 
this  program.  Is  It  anticipated  that  this  "seed  noney” 
from  the  state  will  be  the  deposit  with  USA,  or  what 
is  It? 


DR.  MOORE:  The  question  Is,  will  the  State 
share  of  the  "seed  money"  become  part  of  a  deposit  with 
USA  funds? 


In  those  states  In  which  USA  Is  functioning 
as  the  agency,  they  will  place  on  their  books  this 
total  amount  of  money.  One  of  the  problems  that  I 
guess  Is  not  yet  resolved  Is  the  question  as  to  how 
that  endorsement  capability  Is  distributed  among  every¬ 
body  In  the  State.  At  the  moment.  It  looks  as  though 
these  loans  will  probably  go  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis,  because  there  Is  no  rational  way  that 
anyone  has  yet  been  able  to  come  forward  with  that 
would  Indicate  how  to  parcel  It  out  among  Institutions 
or  among  people. 

One  of  the  basic  sources  of  confusion  which 
keeps  popping  up  all  over  the  place  Is  whether  or  not 
the  college.  In  order  to  have  Its  students  participate 
In  this  program.  Is  required  to  make  deposits  of  Its 
own  money  with  United  Student  Aid  funds,  and  the  answer 
to  that  Is  "no."  The  college  may  elect  to  do  so.  If  It 
wants  to,  but  In  fact  there  Is  an  express  prohibition 
against  any  public  or  private  non-profit  agency  requir¬ 
ing  the  Institution  to  put  money  Into  It. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  should  make  clear, 
Just  to  add  to  your  confusion.  I  think  It  Is  obvious 
to  most  of  you  that  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars 
will  underwrite  only  about  ten  times  that  cuaount  of 
loans,  or  |75>000,000.00.  This  Is  less  than  a  third 
of  what  all  the  colleges  Intend  to  do  with  EDEA  next 
year.  So  the  "seed  money"  Is  going  to  be  very  quickly 
exhausted  and  presumably  this  will  happen  while  there 
Is  still  a  pretty  heavy  demand  for  loans  In  the  state. 


As  soon  as  the  endorsement  capability  Is  arun 
through  —  that  Is  this  Federal  deposit  —  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  Office  of  Education  are  required  by  law 
to  begin  to  operate  the  direct  Federal  Insurance  pro¬ 
gram  of  these  loans,  which  means,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  that  we  substitute  for  the  guarantee  an 
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Insurance  certificate  issued  by  the  Coanlssloner^  which 
underwrites  or  endorses  the  loan,  if  you  will.  The 
student  will  pay  a  fee  of  up  to  half  percent  per  annum 
of  the  amount  he  borrowed  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
thing . 


We  are  ready  now  to  move  this  operation  off 
dead  center  within  the  next  six  weeks.  Our  feeling  is 
that  we  will  probably  have  to  do  it  by  no  later  than 
the  middle  of  August.  So  we  think  that  virtually  in 
all  the  states  before  the  school  year  has  even  begun 
there  will  be  a  pattern  of  these  insurance  certificates 
in  place  all  over  the  country. 

DEAN  ROBERT  MOORE:  Will  the  USA  fund  still 
charge  a  fee? 

DR.  MOORE:  An  application  fee? 

DEAN  ROBERT  MOORE:  Tes. 

DR.  MOORE:  I  have  forgotten  on  that  one. 

This  has  been  a  source  of  contention  as  to  whether 
they  could  or  could  not.  I  would  have  to  go  back  and 
see  what  was  in  that  agreement  that  they  signed. 

Our  legal  people  were  disposed  to  rule 
against  this  mandatory  fee  on  the  grounds  it  was  over 
and  above  what  the  law  required  the  Agency  to  do. 

There  was  also  some  discussion  about  whether  or  not 
this  fee  type  of  thing  could  not  be  subsumed  under  a 
kind  of  service  charge  notion  that  might  be  levied  by 
either  a  public  or  private  non-profit  agency  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  State.  But  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  that  one.  It  will,  however, 
be  made  clear  in  the  USA  regulations  or  ground  rules 
that  are  Issued  in  the  states. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Bob,  do  you  anticipate  that 
Arkansas  will  have  no  official  state  agency  except  USA? 

DEAN  ROBERT  MOORE:  Right. 

DEAN  ANDREW  C.  COGSWELL  (University  of  Mon¬ 
tana):  This  "seed  money,"  Jim,  this  is  not  a  gift, 
this  is  an  obligation  of  the  state  to  the  Federal 
government,  is  it  not?  It  has  to  be  paid  back? 

DR.  MOORE:  We  are  going  to  have  a  meeting 
on  that  tomorrow  morning,  on  that  very  question,  (laugh¬ 
ter)  because  the  law  talks  about  "advances  to  states." 
This  is  the  language  of  the  law,  and  presumably  once 
money  has  been  advanced  to  a  state  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  state  to  restore  that  money  sometime.  The 
problem  at  the  moment  is  that  nobody  is  clear  as  to 
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when  that  "some time”  Is^  whether  It  Is  1990,  or  2000, 
or  what  have  you.  We  are  going  to  have  to  clarify 
this  because  the  problem  keeps  surfacing  In  these 
agreements  that  we  are  now  going  to  sign  with  states 
as  to  what  the  obligation  of  the  state  Is  to  maintain 
the  corpus  of  this  advance  money  Intact,  over  the  per¬ 
iod  of  time  that  It  has  the  funds. 

DEAN  COGSWELL:  It  becomes  a  legal  problem 
In  some  states. 


DR.  MOORE:  That  Is  right. 

DEAN  COGSWELL:  As  to  whether  the  Governor 
can  accept  It  without  the  approval  of  the  legislature. 

DR.  MOORE:  This  Is  true.  And  If  so  accept¬ 
ing,  Is  he  pledging  the  credit  of  the  state  In  accept¬ 
ing  this  ad  Infinitum.  It  Is  a  sticky  question. 

DR.  ROBERT  GOODRIDGE  (Field  Representative, 
Western  Region,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Saui 
Francisco,  California) :  May  I  ask  a  question?  We  get 
all  our  Information  from  Washington,  too,  you  know. 

Is  It  true  that  a  bank  can  refuse  a  student  a  loan? 

DR.  MOORE:  Yes.  A  bank  can  refuse  anybody 

a  loan. 

DR.  GOODRIDGE:  On  this  program? 

DR.  MOORE:  They  can  refuse  It  on  this  one 
If  they  elect  not  to. 

DR.  GOODRIDGE:  Then  the  student  can  go  to 
the  government? 

DR.  MOORE:  Well,  let  me  back  up  on  that  one. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  law  that  compels  a  lender  to 
make  a  loan  to  any  student.  The  guarantee  agency  In 
the  state  may  not  refuse  to  Issue  the  endorsement,  the 
guarantee,  or  withhold  It  by  reason  of  lack  of  need  If 
this  Income  level  test  has  been  made  for  the  Interest 
subsidy.  But  that  Is  quite  different  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  banker  himself.  He  may  decide  he  Just  does 
not  like  the  student.  No  loan.  And  there  Is  nothing 
that  says  that  he  has  to  loan  to  him.  I  guess  the  Idea 
Is  If  he  cannot  get  a  loan  In  Friendly  Bank  No.  1,  he 
goes  on  down  the  street  until  he  finds  some. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  That  Is  one  suggestion  that 
has  been  made,  that  even  In  those  banks  which  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  what  they  consider  their  permissible  lending 
capacity,  that  with  this  program  they  can  do  that. 

DR.  MOORE:  Yes. 
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CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  And  will  feel  much  more 
comfortable. 

DR.  MOORS:  I  think  this  la  true. 

DR.  OOODRIDOE:  Then  when  this  "seed  money” 
runs  out>  have  any  steps  been  taken  as  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  program  when  the  Federal  government  gets 
Into  this  Insured  — 

DR.  MOORE:  Yes,  we  have  a  unit  that  will 
handle  this,  and  It  Is  In  place.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  the  ”seed  money”  Is  all  gone,  no  more  en¬ 
dorsement  capability  In  the  state,  and  you  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  come  Into  the  Friendly  Knapp  Trust,  In  Detroit, 
and  here  the  bank  Is  willing  to  make  you  the  loan,  but 
there  Is  no  capability  In  the  state,  so  they  apply  and 
receive  from  us  a  certificate  of  Insurance.  The  me¬ 
chanics  are  a  little  bit  different  In  so  far  as  under¬ 
writing  the  loan  Is  concerned,  but  everything  else 
works  the  same  way.  Your  Interest  Is  paid  Just  as  If 
your  loan  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  state  agency. 

DR.  OOODRIDOE:  The  Institution  does  not  en¬ 
ter  Into  the  program? 

DR.  MOORE:  Yes,  the  school  Is  very  defin¬ 
itely  In  It.  The  school  must  (1)  certify  that  the 
borrower  Is  enrolled  and  In  good  standing. 

(2)  The  school  will  be  asked  to  stipulate 
what  It  costs  to  go  to  school.  Actually,  we  have  most 
of  that  data  now.  How  reliable  It  Is  Is  still  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  they  gave  It  to  us  back  In  January. 

(3)  The  Institution  will  be  asked  to  tell 
the  lender  the  amount  and  type  of  other  financial  aid 
which  Is  given  the  student.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
confusion  about  this  program  In  terms  of  students  be¬ 
ing  able  to  simply  borrow  the  money  willy  nllly  any¬ 
where,  whether  he  needed  It  or  not,  and  whether  he  had 
other  forms  of  aid. 

(4)  The  loan  cannot  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  reasonable  cost  of  going  to  school  and 
whatever  other  support  has  been  provided,  except  for 
support  from  the  parents,  whatever  that  net  gap  Is  In 
there . 

DEAN  HHEADON  BLOCH  (University  of  Missouri 
at  Kansas  City) :  How  Is  that  consistent  with  the  no 
need  assessment? 

DR.  MOORE:  "Need”  refers  In  this  context 
to  the  --  It  Is  going  at  It  In  the  wrong  way,  but  It 


18  the  capability  of  the  parents  to  support  the  student 
In  school.  A  student  Is  needy  If  his  parents  cannot 
support  him.  If  they  can  support  him,  no  need  exists. 

This  program,  by  and  large,  was  designed  to 
provide  long  term  credit  to  replace  cash  contribution 
by  the  family.  In  that  context.  It  Is  not  a  financial 
aid  progrstm.  It  Is  simply  long  term  credit  business. 

The  reason  for  the  Introduction  of  cost  up 
here,  and  the  other  forms  of  aid  down  here,  was  to 
simply  preclude  a  youngster  who  was  attending  an  $l800 
a  year  college,  and  who  had  already  received  through 
RDEA  and  work  study,  let  us  say,  $1200  In  assistance, 
from  borrowing  $1,000  because  at  best  he  requires  only 
enough  money  to  meet  the  $l800  tab.  If  he  already  has 
$1200  worth  of  aid,  the  only  gap  In  here  to  be  filled 
Is  $600,  and  that  should  be  the  top  on  the  loan. 

You  still  do  not  believe  me,  I  can  see  that. 

DEAN  BLOCH:  No. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the 
guarcmteed  loan  program,  not  being  a  program  of  stu¬ 
dent  aid  In  the  sense  In  which  we  ordinarily  under¬ 
stand  It,  Is  partly  responsible  for  some  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  has  been  uttered  about  phasing  out  National 
Student  Defense  loans,  that  this  program  was  not  meant 
In  any  way  as  a  substitute,  because  It  Is  based  on  eui 
entirely  different  philosophical  approach.  Under  the 
National  Defense  you  give  a  student  no  more  than  he 
needs,  and  under  this  you  Just  arrange  for  him  sort 
of  to  be  more  comfortable. 

DR.  MOORE:  Yes,  I  think  this  Is  fair,  or  you 
allow  the  family  to  borrow  rather  than  taking  out  of 
Income . 


CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Yes. 

COUNSELOR  ROBERT  E.  TYLER  (University  of  Ala¬ 
bama)  :  I  msike  a  suggestion  that  you  not  have  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  you  up  there.  Make  It  so  that  we  all 
can  hear. 


CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  These  are  not  very  good  mi¬ 
crophones.  Will  you  complain  to  Tom  Emmet.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  ROBERT  H.  ENALT  (Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pullman,  Washington):  To  get  back  to  probably  a 
very  basic  question  here,  we  have  been  Involved  with  USA 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  we  have  about  $12,000  or 
$13,000  Invested  In  the  program  as  such.  Do  we  start 
over?  Do  we  withdraw,  or  continue  on  this  basis?  How 
do  we  get  ourselves  up-to-date  with  the  new  program? 
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DR.  MOORE:  That  Is  another  one  of  those 
good  questions.  An  institution  that  has  been  in  USA 
funds  obviously  can  continue,  and  could  --  provided 
the  student  met  these  income  level  tests  —  blaiUcet 
your  USA  loans  in  under  the  Interest  subsidy. 

The  Kicker  in  this  one  -*  and  it  is  one  we 
have  to  straighten  out  --  is  that  obviously  you  have 
used  some  sort  of  need  assessment  before  you  tabbed 
somebody  for  one  of  your  USA  loans,  and  presumably 
would  continue  to  do  that. 

There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  in  the  law 
with  respect  to  no  need  assessment  by  virtue  of  family 
income  on  loans  that  are  to  be  brought  in  under  this 
program,  and  this  kind  of  activity  which  probably  goes 
on  under  USA. 

All  I  can  say  at  the  moment  is  that  very 
quickly  we  are  going  to  have  to  issue  some  directives 
to  institutions  to  indicate  what  the  alternatives  are 
here  with  the  USA  people  operating  with  Federal  money 
over  here,  and  the  same  institution  operating  over 
here  with  its  own  money  on  deposit  with  the  USA  funds. 
As  I  think  you  quite  probably  see,  there  can  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  here. 

Mainly,  I  think  it  is  a  question  also  of 
control.  Under  this  seed  money  drill  in  the  hands  of 
USA  funds,  as  an  institution  you  have  no  control  over 
that  money  to  the  extent  that  you  can  say,  "Student  B, 
go  on  down  here,  we  have  set  up  a  loan  of  $1,000.00." 
But  if  your  money  is  on  deposit  with  USA  funds,  you 
obviously  control  every  nickel  of  it  and  can  decide 
who  gets  the  loan,  when,  and  so  on. 

My  own  guess  is  that  since  the  bulk  of  the 
people  that  you  probably  have  on  USA  fund  loans  already 
would  autOBUitlcally  fit  within  this  Interest  subsidy 
criteria,  that  you  would  Just  continue  to  operate  your 
program,  you  know,  as  side  by  side  with  the  other  one. 

I  think  this  is  the  way  it  washes  in  the  long  run. 

BEAM  THEODORE  H.  SVEHSOH  (University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco) :  I  am  somewhat  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  having  control  of  need  assessment  rest 
with  the  particular  caiq>us  Involved.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  understand  there  is  legislation  before  the 
Congress  now,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  health- science 
areas,  which  would  enable  an  institution  to  arrange  to 
borrow  funds  which  then  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  consequently  subject  to  con¬ 
trol  of  the  institution  Involved.  Presumably,  the  ra¬ 
tionale  for  doing  this  is  that  it  is  desired  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  providing  loan  funds  from  the 
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Federal  Oovemment  to  private  Industry «  which  seems  to 
nake  good  sense.  If  it  will  work. 

I  wonder  If  you  have  any  observations  on 
this,  and  how  it  might  relate  not  only  to  the  health- 
sciences  as  a  technique,  but  perhaps  to  aid  programs 
In  general,  and  siaybe  even  the  guaranteed  type  of  loan 
program. 


DR.  MOORE:  There  has  been  a  feeling  In  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  the  government  that  to  the  extent  pos¬ 
sible  credit  programs  operated  by  the  Federal  estab¬ 
lishment  should  be  based  on  the  private  sector  rather 
than  on  the  public  sector.  It  Is  part  of  current 
budget  philosophy,  and  some  other  things.  In  terms  of 
fiscal  Bianagement. 

Last  winter  when  various  alternatives  were 
being  considered  as  ways  of  supporting  the  HDEA,  but 
without  the  need  for  a  direct  appropriation  of  Federal 
money,  this  was  the  one  that  was  brought  up  most  often: 
Allow  or  provide.  If  you  will,  the  capability  for  an 
Institution  —  that  Is  the  college  --  to  secure  all  of 
the  loan  funds  It  needed  from  the  private  sector,  and 
then  run  a  Federal  guarantee  In  underneath  that  amount 
In  order  to  enhance  the  lending  capability  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  if  you  will,  and  perhaps  make  the  flow  of 
funds  a  little  easier.  This  notion,  when  proposed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  March  as  a  way  of  fi¬ 
nancing  the  HDEA,  was  rejected  by  the  House  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Higher  Education. 

The  health  provisions  legislation  does  not 
go  through  that  same  committee.  It  goes  through  For¬ 
eign  and  Interstate  Commerce,  for  a  number  of  reasons 
which  I  am  sure  would  amuse  all  of  you,  but  it  would 
take  me  from  now  until  midnight  to  tell  you. 

However,  this  committee  felt  this  might  be  a 
workable  method  and  approved  the  Idea.  The  question 
as  to  whether  It  will  work  or  not  Is  tuiother  one  that 
I  cannot  amswer,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  else 
can,  because  It  Involves  diverting  a  large  chunk  of 
private  capital  Into  an  area  that  traditionally  has 
been  supported  by  direct  appropriations. 

There  was  some  concern,  and  this  was  so  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Green  Subcommittee,  as  to  whether  the 
private  sector  could  at  one  fell  swoop  take  over.  In 
addition  to  this  new  program,  the  heart  of  an  Insti¬ 
tutionally  operated  activity  In  terms  of  supplying 
the  funds  to  it. 

Quite  apart  from  this  concern  nationally, 
there  were  other  concenis  as  to  whether  this  would 
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work  equally  well  In  all  sections  of  the  country  for 
all  Institutions,  because  of  differences  In  the  money 
market,  money  supply,  emd  so  on. 

As  far  as  the  Institution  and  the  student 
are  concerned,  I  think  you  come  out  the  same  way, 
whether  the  money  goes  in  via  the  direct  appropriation 
route  or  whether  the  money  Is  borrowed  from  Wells 
Fargo,  with  a  Federal  guarantee,  and  the  loan  then 
made  to  the  student.  Obviously,  the  risk  that  the  In¬ 
stitution  runs  In  terms  of  Its  being  able  to  support  a 
loan  program  Is  much  higher  where  It  has  to  deal  on 
the  private  market  versus  the  present  system,  where 
all  colleges  make  applications  to  us  and  we  dole  the 
money  out. 


The  future  of  the  NDEA,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  major  source  of  capital  In  the  fund  Is  concerned. 
Is  still  under  study.  Nobody  at  the  moment  knows 
what  kind  of  recommendation  may  be  sent  to  Congress 
next  spring,  or  whether  one  will  go  at  all. 

A  large  part  of  the  question  hangs  on  what 
happens  In  this  guaranteed  loan  program  this  fall  and 
next  spring.  My  own  guess  Is  that  It  will  take  at 
least  two  or  three  years  before  the  college  controlled 
loaning  to  qualified  needy  students  has  really  settled 
down,  and  a  pattern  that  Is  going  to  stay  with  us  for 
a  long  time  has  clearly  emerged. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Jim,  do  you  mean  that  there 
will  always  be  sort  of  a  hard  core  of  needy  students 
to  be  handled  directly  by  the  Institution? 

DR.  MOORE:  This  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  In  this  thing.  No  matter  how  you  cut 
the  credit  picture,  virtually  every  college  will  say 
that  we  must  be  able  to  make  so  many  loans  each  year 
to  a  certain  number  of  students  for  these  reasons  — 
which  Is  kind  of  an  absolute  demand  for  some  sort  of 
an  NDEA. 


Along  with  that  Is  the  fact  that  by  the  end 
of  next  year  —  that  Is  a  year  from  right  now  --  the 
capital  In  the  NDEA  fund  will  approximate  $l-bllllon. 
This  Is  paper  In  the  hands  of  the  colleges.  One 
school  of  thought  says,  let*s  cut  the  umbilical  cord 
that  ties  that  fund  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
leave  that  out  there  as  a  revolving  fund,  which  Is 
all  right,  except  for  two  or  three  things: 

1.  It  only  revolves  about  twice  In  every 
generation,  which  takes  too  long  to  turn  the  whole 
thing  over. 
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2.  In  those  institutions  to  do  a  basic  Job 
of  training  people  for  teaching  there  Is  an  autonatlc 
drain  on  this  fund  that  Just  almost  wipes  It  out.  I 
was  In  an  Institution  in  Colorado,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  part  of  this  week  or  last  week  where  teacher 
cancellations,  as  opposed  to  cash  payments  run  some* 
thing  like  nine  to  one.  In  a  school  like  this  you 
might  as  well  forget  about  a  revolving  fund,  because 
there  would  not  be  anything  there  to  turn  over.  It 
has  all  been  written  off. 

So  If  It  Is  maintained  *■*  and  there  seems  to 
be  reason  to  believe  that  this  might  happen  there 
still  has  to  be  s<»e  way  to  keep  pulping  money  In  those 
areas  where  the  drag  on  the  capital  Is  such  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  fund  to  nothing  all  the  time. 

CHAIBMAN  KNAPP:  There  would  be  those  who 
would  say  the  thing  to  do  Is  change  the  teaching  In¬ 
stitutions  Into  liberal  arts  colleges. 

DR.  MOORE:  There  are  those  who  would  say 
that,  that  Is  right. 

DEAN  SMILEY:  We  have  40  or  30  percent  of 
our  students  who  are  out  of  state  students.  I  have 
been  telling  them  that  when  and  If  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  comes  In  they  will  make  their  application  In 
their  home  state.  Am  I  right? 

DR.  MOORE:  You  are  right.  Residents  of 
each  state  are  eligible  In  that  state  and  are  to  bor¬ 
row  there.  This  Is  the  friendly  home  town  banker  no¬ 
tion,  which  I  guess  works. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  If  the  notion  does  not 
exist,  the  guaranteed  loan  program  would  not. 

DR.  MOORE:  That  Is  right. 

DEAN  ANDREW  C.  COGSWELL  (University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Missoula) :  We  have  a  lot  of  students  who  do  not 
have  home  towns. 

DR.  MOORE:  Andy,  everybody  has  a  home  town. 

DEAN  COGSWELL:  You  would  be  surprised  how 
many  students  do  not.  Their  parents  have  moved  from 
a  community.  These  kids  have  been  In  the  army,  come 
out  and  gotten  married. 

DR.  MOORE:  Then  the  home  town  Is  Missoula. 

DEAN  COGSWELL:  They  are  non-resident  stu¬ 
dents  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  on  our  books.  They 


will  say,  what  town  can  we  borrow  from?  That  Is  where 
your  NDEA  program  Is  Important  to  us. 

DR.  MOORE:  Right. 

DEAN  COGSWELL:  This  Is  a  transient  society 
we  are  In  now. 

DR.  MOORE:  That  Is  tzote.  For  these  kids 
who  are  coming  back  from  the  military,  who  are  21,  22, 
23,  24,  you  are  right,  this  Is  a  real  problem. 

DEAN  COGSWELL:  They  are  bom  some  place, 
but  nobody  remembers  them. 

DR.  MOORE:  My  classic  example  of  this  Is  a 
kid  who  was  only  I8  years  old  and  had  never  been  out 
of  the  State  of  California  In  his  life,  but  due  to 
certain  high  Jinks  carried  on  by  his  mother,  which  I 
will  not  go  Into,  he  was  *a  non-resident,  which  I  found 
a  little  difficult  to  understand,  but  this  Is  the  way 
It  works  out.  The  mother  kept  getting  married  all  the 
time  to  people  who  lived  other  places,  and  often  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  going  down  to  Tijuana  for  the  divorce. 
This  poor  kid  kept  getting  made  a  non-resident  all  the 
time,  which  really  Is  not  the  way  to  do  business. 

DR.  GOODRIDGE:  How  about  a  provision  on 
this  new  guaranteed  loan  for  teacher  cancellation? 

This  was  In  Congress,  I  know.  Do  you  think  maybe  It 
might  be  passed  eventually? 

DR.  MOORE:  Not  that  It  Is  not  a  good  Idea, 
but  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  --  well,  you  people  In  the  colleges  know 
you  have  had  to  wrestle  with  this  cancellation  thing, 
and  the  problems  that  It  would  pose  to  banks,  I  think 
would  be  almost  Insurmountable.  As  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  Is  pushing  this  with  any  degree  of  success. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Is  Mrs.  Green  still  pushing 
for  removal  of  the  ccmcellatlon  on  teachers? 

DR.  MOORE:  I  do  not  know  how  she  stands  on 
that  one  at  the  moment. 

DEAN  MOORE  (Arkansas  State  College) :  The 
work  study.  Is  there  any  anticipation  that  It  will  be 
expanded,  or  will  It  reach  a  plateau  here  at  some 
point?  What  Is  the  expectation  on  this? 

DR.  MOORE:  The  work  study  legislation  has 
about  two  more  years  of  life  left,  as  far  as  the  higher 
education  act  of  I965  is  concerned.  There  are  really 
two  problems  here.  One,  the  extension  of  authorization 


to  run  the  program;  and,  secondly,  whether  or  not  the 
matching  ratio  remains  as  It  Is  In  the  present  law, 
and  changes  In  August  of  I967  to  25/75. 

The  way  It  has  caught  on  this  last  year, 
since  the  bill  was  changed,  leads  me  at  least  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  Congress  will  probably  give  pretty  heavy 
support  to  this  one,  and  certainly  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  find  money  In  the  budget  to  support  it,  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  It. 

This  Is  still  a  program  with  a  lot  of  other 
unanswered  questions  In  It.  One  that  interests  me  no 
end  Is  the  extent  to  which  any  given  college  can  ex¬ 
pand  employment  opportunities  ad  infinitum,  because  I 
think  there  Is  a  saturation  point  In  virtually  every 
school.  I  do  not  know  what  It  Is,  but  I  think  it  is 
there. 


On  the  other  hand,  as  we  know,  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  If  we  get  Into  things  like  Arkansas  plans, 
one  can  expand  employment  all  over  the  place  without 
even  touching  the  campus  activity,  because  you  have 
all  these  community  placements  operating. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP;  The  comment  about  the  change 
in  the  law  affecting  college  work  study  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  gossip  level  comments  that  are  being 
made,  "Economic  Opportunity  Act  will.  In  the  guideline 
stage  at  least,  undergo  a  change  having  to  do  with  a 
relative  aspect  of  the  cost  of  attending  various  in¬ 
stitutions  as  against  the  sort  of  absolute  that  applies 
now."  Is  there  anything  to  that? 

DR.  MOORE:  Not  that  I  know  of  at  the  moment. 
We  are  not  gossiping  In  the  same  circles,  I  guess.  But 
given  the  background  of  that  progreua,  and  the  way  the 
legislature  was  set  up.  It  looks  to  me  that  at  least  In 
the  foreseeable  future  —  let  me  put  It  this  way;  Un¬ 
til  the  evidence  Is  pretty  clear  that  the  support  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  very  poor  student  has  been  met,  there 
will  not  be  much  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
begin  to  shift  this  Into  a  merit  type,  or  a  California 
operation.  If  you  will,  which  I  think  Is  what  you  meant 
by  "relative  need"  as  set  by  the  cost. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Yes. 


DR.  GOODRIDGE:  Jim,  don’t  you  think  that  If 
anything  was  done  to  try  to  cancel  out  this  work  study 
program  we  would  find  ourselves  In  even  more  of  a  tur¬ 
moil  than  we  did  this  last  year  when  they  tried  to 
quit  the  NDEA? 


DR.  MOORE:  I  suppose  so.  Certainly  the 
flap  that  was  generated  In  January  and  February  by 
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the  American  colleges  over  the  IDEA  was  louder  and 
more  heated  and  noisier  than  anything  anybody  antici¬ 
pated.  It  could  well  be  here  that  In  another  major 
program  where  this  next  year  will  have  an  Institutional 
commitment  at  the  level  of  roughly  $130-mllllon  —  thah 
Is  $135~mllllon  Federal  and  $13~mllllon  out  of  Institu¬ 
tions  —  the  Idea  of  simply  terminating  this  without 
replacing  It  with  something  else  would  generate^  I 
think,  the  same  kind  of  reaction.  Certainly  It  would 
If  It  happened  this  next  year,  or  a  year  after  the  IDEA 
business.  I  am  sure  that  would  be  the  case. 

DB«  OOODRIDOE:  The  reason  I  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  Is  that  In  visiting  various  campuses  In  Region  9 
on  the  West  Coast  here,  I  find  that  there  Is  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  generated  for  this  work  study  than  there  has 
been  for  really  any  of  the  other  financial  aid  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  have  had. 

DR.  MOORE:  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

The  brilliant  administrative  leadership  from  Washing¬ 
ton?  (Laughter) 

DR.  OOODRIDOE:  To  our  leadership,  Jim. 
(Laughter)  lo,  I  think  that  the  general  principle  of 
work  study  has  been  accepted  better.  For  example,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  administrator  In  the  institution 
liked  to  see  the  student  graduate  having  an  obligation 
of  |4,000  or  $5,000  which  the  student  has  to  pay  back, 
or  start  paying  back  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Let  us  say,  for  exaaq>le,  a  girl  graduates 
owing  $3>000,  and  she  marries  a  fellow  who  has  bor¬ 
rowed  $5,000  from  IDEA,  and  together  they  have  an 
obligation  of  $8,000,  which  Is  no  way  to  begin  mar¬ 
ried  life. 


If  they  can  both  work,  and  keep  their  obli¬ 
gation  down  to  a  minimum,  that  Is  good,  lot  only  that, 
they  have  contributed  something;  they  have  earned  part 
of  their  education.  They  have  learned  something  on 
this  Job  experience.  In  addition  to  that,  many  of 
them  have  contributed  something  to  the  Institution  or 
the  community  where  they  have  been  working. 

This  program  has  been  accepted,  from  ay  ob¬ 
servations,  far  more  than  the  loan  program. 

DR.  MOORE:  This  Is  good  to  know. 

CHAIRNAI  KIAPP:  We  had  a  meeting  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Committee,  and  somebody  commented  that 
as  soon  as  IDSL  came  Into  being  It  was  looked  on  ex¬ 
actly  like  welfare  almost.  You  know.  It  is  free  money, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  Is  be  poor  to  get  it,  and  that 
Is  it. 
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Of  course y  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  a  lot  of  people  thought  they  would  never  have  to 
repay  it. 


Another  thing  that  has  been  lost  sight  of  — 
and  I  assume  this  Is  still  In  the  thinking  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  --  Is  that  most  of  these  programs 
are  designed  almost  as  seed  money  programs «  and  not  as 
permanent  commitments,  which  we  tend  to  overlook. 

So  you  get  down.  In  NDSL,  to  the  hard  core 
of  people  who  have  to  be  helped  with  this  kind  of  loan, 
and  then  a  large  number  of  people  who  do  not,  and  In 
college  work  study  I  think  we  are  finding,  at  least  In 
an  urban  university  like  Wayne,  that  It  does  encourage 
(perhaps  as  time  goes  on  the  question  Jim  asked  will 
be  answered)  the  faculty  to  arrange  Its  budget  so  as 
to  add  to  the  three  year  base  from  which  we  started. 
Certainly  I  would  assume  that  Is  still  contemplated. 

I  think  we  are  Just  like  anybody  else,  and  I 
am  sure  the  worst  thing  you  can  say  about  us  Is  that 
we  are  only  human  In  this  kind  of  thing. 

DR.  NOORB:  I  think  another  point  may  be 
pertinent  here. 

As  those  of  you  know  who  have  been  In  and 
around  the  financial  aid  business  In  the  last  few 
years,  this  whole  activity  has  really  come  to  flower 
In  about  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  When  I  went  to 
work  In  Sacramento  In  December  of  1935,  ss  I  recall, 
there  was  only  one  other  state  scholarship  In  the  whole 
United  States.  That  was  the  one  In  New  York  that  Peter 
Nulrhead  was  running  at  that  time.  Since  then  I  guess 
23  or  30  states  have  developed  these  things.  A  whole 
series  of  these  programs,  beginning  with  NDEA,  work 
study,  educational  opportunity  grants,  the  new  01  bill, 
and,  as  Bill  said  earlier,  the  extension  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  benefits,  have  all  come  along,  one  right  after 
the  other.  No  one  of  them  Is  really  designed  to  do  the 
whole  Job.  However,  If  one  sits  down  now  smd  looks 
Just  two  or  three  years  ahead  and  begins  to  project 
each  program  Just  on  a  modest  basis,  and  then  add  up 
the  total  requirement  for  all  of  these,  the  figure  gets 
pretty  staggering  rather  quickly. 


Right  now  there  are  hard  at  work  In  HEW  at 
least  three  separate  task  forces,  all  trying  to  figure 
out  what  the  cost  of  these  financial  aid  programs 
should  be  In  1972  versus  what  the  requirement  will  be, 
and  beyond  that  how  much  of  It  appropriately  belongs 
In  the  Federal  sector,  how  much  should  come  from  Insti¬ 
tutions,  states,  etc.,  because  there  Is  a  great  big  mix 
of  programs.  They  have  all  sort  of  generated  like 
Topsy,  and  there  really  Is  no  rational  pattern. 
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I  think  certainly  In  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  the  profession  --  you  people  as  well  who  are  In 
student  personnel  work  —  are  all  going  to  have  to 
come  to  some  more  sophisticated  decisions  than  we  have 
thus  far  as  to  what  the  best  way  Is  to  support  these 
kids. 


Right  now  you  can  get  a  lot  of  argument  that; 
the  best  thing  to  do  Is  Just  give  all  the  money  to  the 
college  and  let  them  run  the  flexible  mission,  and  this 
Is  the  best  way.  Well,  maybe  It  Is,  but  the  require¬ 
ment  from  a  money  standpoint  --  which  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  all  the  way  from  $2-  or  $3”bllllon  to  $4-  or 
$5-bllllon  In  1971,  1972  --  Is  such  that  a  whole  set 
of  pretty  hard  decisions  Is  going  to  have  to  be  run 
through,  not  only  at  the  Federal  level,  but  In  a  number 
of  other  places,  before  we  finally  get  down  to  a  ra¬ 
tional  funding  pattern. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Back  to  the  seeding  thing. 

In  Michigan  --  aside  from  always  having  a  Governor  who 
Is  of  the  opposite  party  from  the  legislature,  which 
causes  trouble  at  appropriation  time  —  we  do  have 
programs  that  are  relatively  parallel  to  the  Federal 
program,  and  I  think  well  conceived  and  certainly  are 
beginning  to  have  some  support  from  the  legislature, 
so  that  we  have  a  competitive  scholarship  program,  we 
have  a  guaranteed  loan  program,  and  an  Incentive  award 
program,  which  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  BOG. 
Nobody  knows  whether  the  legislature  passed  It  or  not. 
The  lobbyists  cannot  find  out  for  sure.  Apparently 
they  are  saving  It  for  next  year's  election. 

What  words  of  wisdom  do  you  have  for  states 
like  Michigan  which  have  approximately  parallel  pro¬ 
grams  to  yours?  You  expect  yours  to  be  phased  out 
within  the  state,  I  should  think. 

DR.  MOORE:  No,  I  would  look  at  It  the  other 
way  around.  I  would  hope  —  although  I  am  not  sure 
this  Is  the  way  It  will  happen  —  that  you  continue  to 
get  a  larger  State  investment  In  this  area,  and  that 
It  Is  the  Federal  activity  which  eventually  begins  to 
dissipate  In  some  areas.  I  think  all  of  us  would  wel¬ 
come  the  day  when  this  whole  guarcmteed  loan  business 
Is  almost  entirely  a  state  operation  and  the  Office  of 
Education  Is  clear  out  of  the  picture. 

However,  anyone  who  looks  at  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  Federal-State  relationships  knows  there  are 
lots  and  lots  of  problems  In  this  area,  and  In  some 
respects,  quite  apart  from  student  aid,  as  we  have 
seen  In  the  last  10  or  13  years,  there  has  been  a  real 
decided  move  on  the  part  of  states  out  of  the  picture, 
leaving  a  vacuum  which  the  Federal  establishment  had 
to  come  and  fill  up. 
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If  the  Federal  activity  Is  kept  at  a  kind  of 
predetermined  level,  then  you  almost  force  the  states 
into  carrying  the  expansion.  If  the  Federal  activity 
is  kept  on  a  level  and  kept  on  a  narrow  basis,  states 
are  required,  if  they  want  to  do  something  like  the 
California  tuition  program  (which  equalizes  costs  to 
the  student  between  public  and  private  institutions) 
then  you  leave  to  the  state  the  Job  of  deciding  if  it 
wants  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  internally,  and  doing 
it.  But  at  least  I  do  not  see  any  clear-cut  line  as 
to  ultisuitely  what  will  really  happen. 

DSAN  GEORGE  H.  WATSON  (Roosevelt  University, 
Chicago):  One  of  the  problems  here  is  the  highly  vari¬ 
able  fiscal  capacity  in  the  states.  Is  there  any  seri¬ 
ous  thinking  being  done  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  program  should  be  made  flexible?  So  that  the 
sharing  with  the  states  would  not  be  to  great  disad¬ 
vantage  of  students  and  states  with  low  per  capita  In- 
c<»es? 


BR.  MOORE:  Yes,  I  certainly  think  this  is 
part  of  it.  My  own  view  is  that  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  or  perhaps  even  less  than  that,  in  the  next 
fifteen  years,  we  are  going  to  see  a  pattern  of  financ¬ 
ing  higher  education  in  this  country  that  is  unlike 
anything  we  have  now.  I  do  not  know  who  the  genius  is 
who  is  going  to  design  this  cmd  sell  it  to  fifty  legis¬ 
latures  and  Governors,  and  to  the  Congress,  but  I  am 
certain  that  it  has  to  come. 


This  notion  of  a  flexible  support  pattern, 
where  you  have  a  factor  for  local  effort,  could  well 
be  a  part  of  it.  In  many  respects  this  financial  aid 
operation  is  sort  of  a  stop-gap  measure  as  far  as 
meeting  educational  costs  are  concerned,  until  we  find 
a  more  comprehensive  and  rational  pattern  which  can  be 
picked  up  and  used  for  the  next  two  or  three  centur¬ 
ies,  or  whatever. 

DEAN  SMILEY:  At  one  time  there  was  some  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  administrative 
over-ride  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  reports,  cmd  all  of 
this  other  thing  that  goes  with  the  Federal  programs. 

Is  there  any  more  talk  of  that  nature? 

DR.  MOORE:  There  is  more  than  talk.  We  have 
administrative  over-rides  in  two  programs  in  place  now. 
In  work  study  an  institution  may  pay  up  to  five  percent 
of  the  total  amount  that  it  spends  on  off-campus  pro¬ 
jects  during  the  year  to  Itself  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses.  In  NDEA  last  November  the  law  was  modified  to 
allow  the  institution  to  charge  against  the  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  one  percent  of  the  total  outstanding 
set  of  loans,  if  you  will,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  or 
half  the  reasonable  cost,  whichever  is  lesser. 
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On«  percent  of  the  total  amount  outstanding 
Is  not  all  the  money  in  the  world,  except  that  next 
year  It  will  be  $10-mllllon  for  Institutions  to  use, 
and  $10-mllllon  is  a  pretty  sizable  amount  of  money, 
even  distributed  among  the  schools  to  be  used  to  ad> 
minister  the  HDBA  program. 

DBAS  SNILST:  I  never  did  see  any  lm>lemen- 
tatlon  of  this  to  show  how  It  was  going  to  be  done. 


DR.  NOORB !  That  Is  right.  We  still  have  to 
write  this  one,  and  It  becMies  operative  only  for  the 
year  that  ends  next  week,  for  the  first  time. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Your  business  office  will 
figure  out  awfully  fast  how  to  do  It. 

DBAN  SNILBY:  They  come  to  me  and  ask  me. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Ours  doesn't.  They  come 
and  tell  us. 


Another  suggestion  has  been  made  In  this 
area,  that  because  of  the  kinds  of  Federal  programs 
that  now  exist  of  all  types  —  the  01  bill,  the  Selec** 
tive  Service  reporting,  which  Is  a  government  program. 
National  Defense,  college  work  study,  BOO,  the  odds 
and  ends  of  research  enterprises  In  which  we  engage, 
and  so  on  — 

DBAN  SNILBY:  Social  Security. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Social  Security  —  this 
ought  to  be  covered  by  a  flat  administrative  fee. 

This  afternoon  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  |1,000 
per  student  per  year  would  be  a  reasonable  admlnlstra** 
tlve  charge.  (Laughter) 

DR.  NOORB:  That  Is  half  the  budget.  (Laugh 

ter) 


CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Well,  there  were  not  many 
people  around  to  hear  us  and  commit  us  to  Institutions, 
when  we  got  that  far. 


DBAN  SWBNSON:  I  would  like  to  say  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  work  study  program  that  on  our  own  campus 
It  had  a  dramatic  Impact,  and  I  think  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  Is  that  we  have  seen  an  Increase  In 
faculty- student  contact  at  a  level  which  Is  a  very 
Important  one.  I  think  It  has  helped  very  much  for 
the  student  to  be  able  to  relate  some  practical  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  things  that  he  Is  studying.  I  think 
also  It  has  given  the  student  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  faculty  members  In  a  different  setting,  and 
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vice  versa.  Perhaps  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  program  has  been  received  as  well  as  It  has. 

I  think  that  not  only  Is  this  true,  but  It 
has  also  brought  more  attention  to  the  general  area  of 
student  affairs  and  financial  need  so  that  the  result 
on  our  campus  Is  going  to  be  a  restructuring  of  the 
whole  student  services  enterprise.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  work  study  program  and  what  It  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this. 

I  wondered  whether  you  had  feed-back  from 
other  Institutions  In  this  regard? 

DR.  MOORE:  Yes,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  very 
excellent  cosusent  this  last  year.  Much  of  It  was  along 
the  lines  you  suggest,  from  students  In  big  Institu¬ 
tions  who  are  poor  kids  and  who  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  part  of  the  operating  business  In  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  One  boy  wrote  In  and  said,  "I  have  a  special 
desk  over  In  the  comer  of  this  office,  and  I  am  only 
up  there  every  afternoon  from  one  o'clock  until  three,” 
or  something  like  that.  I  have  forgotten  what  he  did. 
But  he  said,  "This  gave  me  a  totally  different  per¬ 
spective  toward  this  Institution.  I  was  thinking  of 
leaving,  but  now  I  think  I  will  stay  because  they  ob¬ 
viously  are  Interested  enough  In  me  as  a  person  to 
have  me  help  them  rxm  the  university.” 

This  was  one  of  our  schools  toward  the  east 
of  us  here,  with  an  enrollment  on  campus  of  23,000  to 
27,000  students,  or  something  like  that. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  this.  Faculty  people 
who  for  years  could  not  get  research  done,  or  other 
projects  finished  because  there  was  no  money  In  the 
budget  to  hire  people  for  this  particular  thing,  are 
now  able  to  do  It. 

One  project  —  we  have  three  or  four  big  ones 
that  are  going  this  summer  that  have  been  developed 
pretty  much  on  the  basis  of  local  Initiative.  Our 
leader  In  the  Midwest  Is  the  Arkansas  plan,  which  In¬ 
volves  all  of  the  colleges  In  Arkansas,  and  a  whole 
network  of  Job  assignments  which  keep  the  students 
working  In  their  home  communities  for  the  summer. 

New  York  City  has  created  one,  although  they 
have  kind  of  hidden  the  Federal  Involvement.  They 
call  It  the  Urban  Corps.  It  Is  a  set  of  arrangements 
between  some  60-odd  colleges  and  the  City  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  In  New  York  based  on  pretty  much  the  summer  In¬ 
ternship  Idea.  Of  course,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
City  Civil  Service  Is  looking  at  this  as  a  prime  source 
of  recruiting  Junior  Professionals  after  these  kids 


have  finished  school,  which  I  think  is  all  to  the  good 
because,  as  we  all  know,  the  public  service  sector  is 
certainly  the  one  area  that  is,  or  is  going  to  expand » 
if  it  has  not  already,  on  tomorrow’s  Job  market. 

The  only  limiting  factors  on  this  program, 
aside  from  limits  on  the  amount  of  support  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  put  into  it,  is  the  ingenuity  and  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  Institution  itself. 

There  are  numbers  of  schools  that  still  have 
most  of  these  kids  out  washing  walls  and  hashing. 

This  is  about  it.  The  more  Intelligent  ones  move 
books  around  the  library.  But  this  is  all  that  the 
program  consists  of. 

In  other  institutions  where  obviously  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  planning  has  gone  into  it,  a  very 
sophisticated  pattern  of  Jobs,  a  whole  structure  of 
wage  scales,  a  way  where  a  student  can  work  from  one 
skill,  if  you  will,  up  to  another  one,  during  two  or 
three  years  in  the  institution,  is  a  vital  adjunct  to 
the  educational  program  and  one  which  (as  you  point 
out)  helps  the  student  pay  his  bills  next  fall  without 
having  to  carry  the  loan  around. 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  providing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  institutions,  and  then  Just  backing  off  to 
see  what  happens  in  the  schools,  and  all  kinds  of 
things  go  on. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Just  as  a  matter  of  cur¬ 
iosity  for  my  own  satisfaction,  do  you  emphasize  in 
your  faculty  the  need  to  supervise  these  youngsters 
adequately? 

DEAN  SWENSON  (University  of  California,  San 
Francisco):  With  regard  to  all  of  our  employment,  it 
operates  under  the  same  rules  as  it  would  with  regard 
to  any  other  employment  on  the  campus.  The  Job  has 
to  be  classified,  the  same  as  any  other  position.  The 
hiring  is  done  in  the  same  manner.  The  same  type  of 
supervision  is  necessary. 

DEAN  NOBLE  B.  HENDRIX  (Moorhead  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Moorhead,  Minnesota):  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
guaranteed  loan.  Many  of  us  are  really  troubled  about 
this  matter,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  one  question  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  freedom  of  the  banker  to  secure  what  in¬ 
formation  he  wishes,  and  this  may  be  different  from 
banker  to  banker.  Could  you  give  us  a  little  bit  on 
this,  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  program 
that  restricts  or  compels  the  banker  who  is  involved 
to  limit  his  information  to  certain  items?  Or  is  he 
free  to  ask  euiything  he  wants  to  determine  whether  or 
not  his  bank  will  make  the  loan? 
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DR.  MOORE:  The  pattern  of  Information  which 
the  banker  is  to  receive,  insofar  as  application  of 
these  interest  subsidy  benefits  is  concerned,  will  be 
standardized  because  the  same  form  that  comes  in  to 
the  bank  ultimately  winds  up  in  our  famous  computer  in 
Washington. 


Beyond  that,  the  information  which  the  lender 
requires  of  the  student,  or  which  the  state  guarantee 
agency  may  require  of  the  student,  I  think  is  pretty 
much  the  banker's  own  business,  as  long  as  what  he  is 
doing  is  not  in  conflict  with  some  aspect  of  the  law. 

So  I  think  you  are  probably  right.  This  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  bank  to  bank. 

DEAN  HENDRIX:  Is  he  free  to  ask  the  college 
for  a  great  deal  of  other  information,  other  than  that 
on  your  official  form  that  you  are  talking  about? 

DR.  MOORE:  Hell,  he  only  needs  the  three 
items  of  information.  You  mean,  such  things  as  "is 
this  student  really  in  good  standing?”  "Is  he  a  nice 
boy?"  "Does  he  behave  properly?"  This  kind  of  thing? 

I  suppose  he  could  ask  you.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
to  give  it  to  him,  because  he  needs  to  know  only  your 
cost,  what  other  aid  you  have  given  the  student,  and  a 
statement  that  the  student  is  in  fact  enrolled,  which 
makes  him  eligible.  Beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  matter  between  banker  and  student. 

Since  the  loan  is  guaranteed  you  do  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  credit  checks  that  are  ordinarily 
necessary.  However,  as  I  said  before,  the  law  is 
quite  open  in  so  far  as  what  the  banker  may  do  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  business. 

DEAN  MOORE  (Arkansas  State  College) :  Jim, 
in  the  light  of  the  Federal  seeding  money  going  into 
guaranteed  programs,  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  this 
eliminates  this  as  a  source  of  matching  money  for  EOG 
grants? 


DR.  MOORE:,  The  seed  money,  you  mean? 

DEAN  MOORE:  Well,  when  Federal  seed  money 
goes  into,  let  us  say,  USA,  and  that  is  a  guaranteed 
loan  with  partial  seed  money,  then  this  cannot  be  used 
as  matching  money  for  an  Educational  Opportunity  grant? 

DR.  MOORE;  That  is  right.  But  the  reason, 
at  the  moment  at  least,  that  guaranteed  loans  cannot 
be  used  as  the  matching  component  on  grants  Is  that 
the  definition  of  student  financial  aid  --  because 
that  is  what  the  law  talks  about,  or  other  aid  pro¬ 
vided  the  student  by  the  institution  --  only  includes 
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loans  In  which  the  Institution  participates,  like  HDSA, 
or  like  the  regular  USA  loans  where  you  put  the  deposlh 
money  up.  Where  the  loan  Is  financed  entirely  from 
non* Institutional  funds  then  It  has  been  excluded  fr<m 
the  definition  of  student  aid. 

However,  this  Is  a  question  that  I  am  quite 
sure  Is  going  to  be  brought  up  In  front  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  next  spring  because  there  Is  an  awful  lot  of 
argument,  especially  In  states  where  a  lot  of  public 
funds  go  In  to  a  direct  locm  program;  and  there  is  a 
certain  point  there,  I  must  admit.  In  arguing  that 
this  ought  to  be  properly  brought  In  under  the  defini¬ 
tion,  and  then  used  as  matching  money.  But  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  guaranteed  loans,  unless  you  guar¬ 
antee  them  directly,  are  outside  of  that  definition. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Bob  Ooodrldge  wishes  to 
make  a  comment. 

DR.  OOODRIDGE:  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  what  I  am  doing  here  when  you  have  a  man  from 
Washington  like  Jim  Moore.  But  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here.  This  Is  my  ninth  NASPA  Conference;  however.  It 
Is  the  first  time  I  have  attended  a  Conference  where  I 
have  not  been  representing  an  Institution. 

.1  will  be  here  Monday  and  Tuesday,  so  If  you 
have  any  questions  that  I  can  field  for  you,  please 
seek  me  out.  If  I  cannot  find  an  answer,  I  will  get 
on  the  phone  and  get  hold  of  Jim.  He  Is  usually  In 
Washington,  but  you  are  lucky  to  find  him  sometimes. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  be  here  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  If 
I  can  assist  you  In  any  way  In  answering  some  of  your 
questions,  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  an  education  to  work  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  I  have  been  with  them  for 
only  one  year  now.  I  am  really  Impressed  with  the 
type  of  people  we  have  In  the  Office  In  Washington. 

Jim  Is  an  excellent  representative  of  this  group.  They 
are  conscientious,  sincere,  and  willing  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  help  you  get  this  program  going.  Believe 
me,  their  Job  Is  not  easy.  They  have  to  find  answers 
to  questions  that  have  not  even  been  asked.  It  Is 
really  a  difficult  task  but  they  are  doing  a  real  fine 
Job,  I  think,  and  are  out  to  help  you  In  any  way  they 
can. 

Let  me  say  I  am  here  representing  Dr.  Howard 
Kreltser,  who  is  Regional  Representative  for  Region  9 
Office,  which  Is  In  San  Francisco,  and  In  the  Region  9 
office  we  have  another  field  representative,  Mr.  James 
Hoffe.  He  also  have  a  facilities  man.  There  are 
other  divisions,  of  course.  In  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
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Education,  but  we  are  also  under  an  expansion  or  de¬ 
centralization  program,  they  tell  us,  from  Washington, 
so  that  you  will  have  more  services  in  your  regional 
offices,  eventually,  than  you  do  at  the  present  time. 
However,  the  regional  offices  are  always  pleased  to 
help  you  when  they  can.  If  they  cannot  give  answers, 
they  usually  go  to  Washington. 

Again,  Bill,  thank  you.  It  was  nice  being 

here. 

CHAIRMAN  KNAPP:  Well,  Bob,  since  Sister  is 
here,  I  will  put  it  in  this  context.  We  are  always 
glad  to  welcome  back  a  fallen-away  Bean.  (Laughter) 
Since  you  have  set  your  own  penance  of  answering  any 
questions  these  people  may  have  in  the  next  couple  of 
days,  I  think  you  may  consider  that  your  excommunica¬ 
tion  is  ended.  (Laughter) 

I  think  you  can  see  why  it  was  appropriate 
to  tell  the  Agnes  Ellen  Harris  story  about  Jim.  Jim 
really  --  if  anybody  does  --  knows  what  is  going  on 
in  Washington  about  the  financial  aid  problems  which 
are  of  direct  concern  to  us  in  student  personnel  work. 
I  Just  wish  we  could  get  him  to  Dean  some  time,  al¬ 
though  he  might  not  like  it. 

One  reason  that  Bob  can  never  get  him  on  the 
phone,  of  course,  is  that  1200  institutions  across  the 
country  always  have  him  on  the  phone,  and  you  have  to 
wait  your  turn  to  get  on.  I  think  you  have  your  evi¬ 
dence  tonight  as  to  wl^  that  is  so. 

We  do  thank  you  for  coming  out  tonight,  Jim. 
Sorry  you  will  not  get  a  vacation,  as  the  rest  of  us 
are  doing.  He  is  flying  back  to  Washington  at  mid¬ 
night  tonight  so  as  to  be  there  for  that  meeting  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Thanks  once  again,  Jim  and  Bob. 

DR,  MOORE:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

(Applause) 

...  The  seminar  adjourned  at  ten  o'clock  ... 
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OENERAL  INFORMATION  SESSION  B 
Sunday  Evening  *  June  26 ,  1966 

"Considerations  Concerning 
Professional  Preparation  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators" 

General  Information  Session  B,  meeting  In  the 
Williamsburg  Room,  convened  at  eight-thirty  o'clock. 

Dean  Robert  Etheridge,  Dean  of  Students,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ohio,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ETHERIDGE:  This  Is  much  like  a 
church  session.  Isn't  It?  All  of  the  bashful  people 
are  In  the  rear,  hoping  for  the  nearest  exit  to  the 
promised  land.  (Laughter) 

The  topic  for  this  evening  Is,  "Considera¬ 
tions  Concerning  Professional  Preparation  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators.”  It  does  not  come  from  any 
particular  text.  I  have  no  illustrative  point  to  start 
this  thing  going. 

I  am  Bob  Etheridge,  Miami  University  of  Ohio, 
and  I  always  have  to  stick  the  Ohio  In  there  because 
someone  may  make  the  natural  mistake  of  confusing  us 
with  the  Institution  that  Is  located  In  Coral  Gables, 
Florida.  The  state  still  belonged  to  a  foreign  land 
when  Miami  had  Its  birth. 

Just  to  clear  that,  and  to  get  on  with  the 
program  this  evening,  I  might  say  these  General  Inforsmi- 
tlon  Sessions  on  Sunday  night  --  that  Is  tonight,  and  I 
have  lost  all  track  of  time,  having  wandered  out  Wash¬ 
ington  way  with  the  family  In  a  tent,  taking  two  weeks 
to  traverse  some  4200  miles,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  even 
remember  where  Ohio  Is,  and  further,  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  I  remember  what  It  was  that  we  were  going  to 
be  talking  about  tonight.  So,  to  assist  the  poor  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  what  we  are  after  tonight  Is  Informa¬ 
tion  gathering. 

As  you  know,  the  divisions  of  NASPA  are  di¬ 
vided  Into  four  parts:  Personnel  services,  profes¬ 
sional  relations  and  legislation,  research  and  publi¬ 
cations,  and  professional  development  and  standards. 

There  has  been  some  outstanding  work  In  some 
of  the  divisions;  there  has  been  some  notable  progress 
In  others;  and  we  In  our  own  particular  division  have 
been  very  fortunate  to  have,  on  the  eve  of  this  Con¬ 
ference,  one  of  the  publications  that  stem  from  our 
division,  the  Inservlce  Education  for  College  Student 
Personnel. 
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One  of  the  authors,  and  In  fact  the  main 
driving  force  behind  the  publication  --  In  fact,  the 
main  driving  force  -■*  Is  with  us  this  evening,  John 
Truitt,  who  Is  one  of  the  members  of  the  pemel  here. 

I  point  to  this  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  because 
It  represents  the  first  bulletin  of  NASPA,  as  well  as 
being  an  outgrowth  of  the  activities  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  division. 

It  Is  rather  difficult  to  be  of  service  to 
the  membership  of  KASPA  If  you  really  do  not  know  the 
direction  you  would  like  us  to  go.  It  Is  difficult 
to  really  ascertain  what  the  controversies  within  the 
field  of  training  and  development  are  unless  those  who 
are  actually  Involved  in  it  tell  us  what  they  are,  be¬ 
cause  each  of  us  brings  to  It  our  own  biases,  our  own 
catmpus  references,  and  our  own  difficulties. 

So  what  we  would  like  to  do  tonight,  hope¬ 
fully,  Is  to  Involve  you,  along  with  the  peuiel.  In 
trying  to  arrive  at  some  directions  that  we  should 
take  in  this  whole  area  of  preparation  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators. 

By  way  of  review,  there  have  been  many  docu¬ 
ments  In  the  last  two  years  that  have  come  out  that 
attempt  to  get  at  this  problem.  Probably  the  one  with 
which  you  are  most  familiar,  because  It  has  received 
the  widest  distribution.  Is  the  COSPA  publication,  a 
Proposal  for  Professional  Preparation  for  Student 
Personnel  Work.  This  was  a  Joint  effort  of  the  eight 
associations  who  met  In  three  working  sessions  and 
finally  worked  out  this  document  over  a  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half.  It  Is  something  that  has  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  something  that  has  met 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  disagreement.  But  I 
think  It  has  done  one  thing:  It  stimulated  us  toward 
thinking  about  what  constitutes  the  formal  elements  of 
a  training  program  to  get  one  ready  for  this  profes¬ 
sion  we  call  student  personnel  work. 

It  was  a  chore  that  I  think  was  remarkable 
in  the  fact  that  these  eight  associations  were  willing 
to  sign  their  names  to  It.  That  Is  as  much  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  as  the  contents. 

This  promoted  some  discussion  within  APOA, 
and  an  Inter-dlvlslonal  committee  was  formulated  at 
the  request  of  the  president,  Esther  Lloyd -Jones  and 
others  worked  on  a  statement  which  was  entitled,  "The 
Role  and  Preparation  of  Counselors  and  Other  Student 
Personnel  Workers  In  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning." 

As  one  can  see,  this  placed  an  emphasis  on 
covmsellng  as  an  entry  point  Into  preparation  In  this 
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arcA.  ACPA,  which  was  one  of  the  participating  Asso* 
clatlons  In  the  preparation  of  the  original  COSPA 
document,  came  out  with  their  document  called  "The 
Function  and  Preparation  of  College  Student  Personnel 
Workers. " 


The  three  documents,  put  together,  rather 
formed  the  basis  of  what  It  Is  we  are  talking  about 
as  we  prepare  Individuals,  graduate  students,  older 
persons  who  have  had  successful  teaching  careers  or 
advising  with  students,  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
get  Into  the  field.  What  Is  our  responsibility  to 
them,  and  so  on? 

Don  Robinson  Is  with  us  this  evening.  At 
the  last  AP6A  meeting  he  was  called  upon  to  analyze 
the  three  statements  relative  to  the  preparation  of 
college  student  personnel  workers.  This  came  forth 
In  this  document. 

In  another  area,  we  have  with  us  Dr.  Jane 
Matson,  who  has  been  as  active  as  anyone  else,  and  Is 
one  of  the  leading  experts  In  the  whole  phenomenon  of 
Junior  College  activity  and  specifically  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  student  personnel  programs.  She  was  with  us  at 
the  COSPA  meeting  In  Chicago  --  the  one  before  last  -- 
and  has  been  active  along  with  Max  Raines  who.  In  a 
recent  Junior  College  Journal  article,  came  out  with 
the  report  of  the  two-year  study  by  the  Rational  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Appraisal  and  Development  of  Junior  College 
Student  Personnel  Programs. 

The  Program  Chairman,  Tom  Emmet,  with  con¬ 
siderable  foresight  In  knowing  of  our  Junior  College 
Constitutional  Revision,  seemed  to  think  It  was  ap¬ 
propriate  to  bring  In  an  analysis  of  training  programs 
for  Junior  College  activity.  Certainly  It  Is  a  very 
vital  force  In  the  education  of  the  youth  of  America, 
and  I  think  It  deserves  equal  attention  with  that  of 
training  for  workers  In  four-year  and  multiple  year 
Institutions. 

We  have  another  "visiting  fireman,"  to  the 
point  that  he  wrote  a  dissertation,  and,  you  know, 
these  days  that  Is  no  small  activity,  with  the  press 
of  having  to  earn  a  living  and  other  things.  Jim 
Rhatlgan,  who  Is  with  us  from  Wichita  State,  under 
the  guidance  of  Don  Hoyt,  wrote  a  dissertation  entitled 
"Professional  Preparation  of  Student  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
trators,  as  Perceived  by  Practitioners  and  Faculty 
Trainers."  So  we  have  that  expert  with  us. 

Dean  Stanley  Benz  Is  Just  a  good,  loyal  work¬ 
er,  along  with  me,  who  Is  busy  trying  to  earn  a  living 
as  a  Dean  of  Students  but  who.  In  earlier  days,  has 
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liad  Muoh  interest  in  the  reels  of  Inserriee  eduoetlon. 

So  that  is  how  we  got  to  where  we  are*  with  perhapa 
the  exoeptlon  of  a  doouseot  that  waa  written  in  Wash¬ 
ington*  which  Don  Robinson  probably  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  sore  about* 

AGFA*  ACES*  and  SPATE  got  together  and  triad 
to  prepare  a  Joint  paper  entitled*  "The  Role  and  Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Student  Personnel  Workers  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning." 

To  the  best  of  aqr  knowledge*  Max's  short 
artiole  in  the  Junior  College  Journal*  and  the  COSPA 
doounent  represent  the  only  ones  that  have  reoeired 
any  kind  of  general  distribution*  So  if  you  have  not 
been  trying  to  read  then  and  to  keep  up  with  then*  per¬ 
haps  you  are  not  as  oonfused  as  those  of  us  who  hare 
been  trying  to  read  then  and  trying  to  figure  out  Just 
where  we  do  fit* 

It  is  ny  own  hunble  opinion  that  we  appar¬ 
ently  solieited  erery  point  of  riew  ezoept  probably  the 
nost  inportant  one*  and  that  is*  what  does  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  University  think  nakes  a  good  Dean*  not  only 
in  terns  of  Job  perfomanoe*  but  also  in  terns  of  how 
does  he  get  the  training  to  be  one*  Perhaps  that  is 
the  next  task  we  should  undertake* 

With  that  as  a  confusing  background*  and  an 
array  of  papers  that  you  could  not  hare  read  because  I 
do  not  think  they  are  generally  available*  we  are  going 
to  try  to  enter  into  none  discussion  this  evening  that 
hopefully  will  be  helpful  to  Stan*  Don*  and  John*  and 
Jack  Sorrells*  who  is  not  with  us  this  evening*  to  try 
to  work  on  within  the  Division  of  Professional  Develop- 
■ent  and  Standards*  that  we  can  in  turn  give  baok  to 
you  in  a  fom  suoh  as  this*  what  we  would  consider  to 
be  iaportant  aspects  of  professional  developnent. 

As  you  can  inagine*  spring  being  what  it  is* 
we  have  not  had  a  lot  of  tine  to  get  together*  After 
all*  Southern  Illinois*  Central  California*  Southern 
California*  Indiana*  and  Wichita  are  reasonably  widely 
separated*  Since  the  Chairman  has  the  malady  of  all 
Deans  (he  does  not  like  to  write  and  put  things  in 
writing) *  we  have  come  here  reasonably  oonfused  and 
disorganised* 

Jim  Rhatigan  really  does  not  know  that  he  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  what  he 
found  out  in  his  dissertation*  and  Jane  Matson  probably 
is  aware  that  she  is  here  for  some  reason*  and  she  is 
going  to  be  oalled  upon  to  say  a  few  words  about  what 
she  pereeives  to  be  some  of  the  problems  of  training 
in  the  Junior  College  area* 
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I  do  not  «ant  it  to  be  long;  neither  do  I 
want  it  to  be  too  abort.  But  when  ue  take  the  train¬ 
ing  point  of  riew  fro*  a  practitioner*  and  the  train¬ 
ing  point  of  Tiew  froa  a  trainer*  we  hope  that  with 
another  trainer  on  the  left  here*  in  that  Don  ie  at 
Southern  Illinois  —  with  three  practitioners  here  and 
a  whole  host  of  you  out  there  —  we  will  ooae  up  with 
a  discussion  that  hopefully  will  extend  on  to  ten 
o'clock  and  beyond. 

So  nay  I  call  on  Jia  Rhatigan  who  is  going 
to  present  soae  of  the  either  encouraging  or  discourag¬ 
ing  experiences  he  fotuid  when  he  went  to  the  task  of 
circulating  questions  to  trainers  and  adainistrators 
about  the  whole  task  of  preparation  (for  lack  of  a 
better  tera  at  this  point)  of  Deans.  Jia. 

DBAN  JAMBS  RIATIQAM  (Dean  of  Students*  Wichi¬ 
ta  State  University*  Wichita*  Kansas) :  I  anticipated 
that  you  would  do  soaething  like  this*  so  I  have  aade 
soae  notes  on  this  dissertation  that  I  wrote  recently. 

First*  I  want  to  put  in  ay  own  word  of  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  people  in  ACPA  and  COSPA*  and  Bob 
for  what  I  think*  after  looking  at  this  in  soae  detail* 
is  a  very  ooaplex  question. 

Really  before  I  get  started  I  want  to  indi¬ 
cate  soae  of  the  coaplexltlee  in  order  to  fora  the  kind 
of  background  for  the  discussion  that  I  aa  sure  will 
follow*  in  that  this  is  an  opinion-oriented  subject  -- 
at  least  as  it  appears  in  the  literature.  Let  ae  Just 
briefly  describe  some  of  the  coaplexitles  that  the 
people  have  faced  who  have  been  trying  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  professional  preparation. 

First  of  all*  there  is  the  still  unresolved 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  a  profession.  If 
you  have  read  W.  H.  Cowley  and  Wrenn  on  this  subject* 
they  are  still  not  convinced.  Ae  recently  as  the  last 
APUA  aeetlng  —  Bob  and  I  attended  one  session  where 
Gilbert  Wrenn  described  this  as  an  uabrella  of  voca¬ 
tions.  So  to  talk  of  professional  preparation  for  the 
Financial  Aids  Director*  the  Union  Director*  and  the 
Dean  of  Students  in  one  breath*  in  itself  nay  be  a 
very  difficult  problen. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  differences 
in  the  types  and  sixes  of  institutions  to  be  served  — 
the  small  Liberal  Arts  College*  for  example*  as  opposed 
to  the  large*  urban  university;  and  the  kinds  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  Student  Personnel  Administrators  are 
likely  to  experience  in  those  different  kinds  of 
schools.  The  factions  that  are  performed  at  Miami  of 
Ohio*  and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  also 
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might  be  quite  different.  In  terns  of  the  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  might  be  required. 
Also,  the  professional  trainers  themselves  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  training  people  who  have  dif¬ 
ferent  vocational  aspirations.  Some  definitely  want 
to  go  Into  this  work,  and  others  are  undecided,  and 
think  of  student  personnel  work  In  Its  generic  term 
and  nothing  more. 

In  one  program  Professor  Robinson  here  would 
face  a  student  who  was  In  the  Master's  degree  program 
and  perhaps  one  In  the  specialist's  program,  and  one 
in  the  doctorate  program,  and  he  would  have  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  curriculum  for  each  of  these. 

There  Is  also  a  real  serious  criterion  problem 
In  determining  what  we  mean  by,  or  how  would  we  estab¬ 
lish  what  a  successful  student  personnel  program  would 
be  like,  and  how  would  we  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
our  project. 

Also,  In  viewing  this  as  a  single  criterion, 
you  find  that  the  Dean  of  Students  might  be  very  effec¬ 
tive  In  one  phase  of  his  Job,  counseling,  for  example, 
and  seriously  deficient  In  other  phases  of  his  Job  such 
as  supervision  of  staff. 

So  the  criterion  problem  for  those  who  want  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs  Is  a  difficult 
one.  Also  the  determination  as  to  how  effective  a 
Student  Personnel  Administrator  Is  would  vary  with  the 
evaluator;  whether  or  not  he  might  be  a  professor  or 
university  president,  as  Bob  suggested,  or  a  student 
who  had  contact  with  his  dean,  or  parents,  might  affect 
the  determination  of  whether  the  dean  was  very  good  or 
very  poor. 


There  Is  also  a  positive  course  work  that 
really  is  exclusive  for  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  we  have  resorted 
to  what  has  been  called  "unadapted  borrowings  from 
other  disciplines.”  To  the  extent  this  Is  true,  a 
course  In  counseling  In  one  Institution  might  be  quite 
different  than  a  course  with  the  same  title  In  another 
Institution. 

There  are  also  biases  in  the  training  Institu¬ 
tion  Itself  and  of  the  faculty  personnel  workers  In 
that  Institution.  You  would  find  at  the  two  extremes, 

I  think,  a  group  who  perceive  counseling  as  the  best 
entree  to  understanding  the  college  student,  and  to 
his  effectiveness  as  a  personnel  worker. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  grow¬ 
ing  movement  to  educate  people  In  our  profession  In  a 
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course  of  study  which  has  been  described  as  higher  edu¬ 
cation  to  view  the  student  through  the  Ideological 
factors  associated  with  his  Institution*  rather  than 
fron  a  psychological  standpoint. 

Add  to  these  conplezltles  the  conpoundlng 
factors  of  the  personal  characteristics  and  values*  and 
previous  academic  factors  of  the  students  who  come  to 
these  training  programs*  and  It  would  suggest  that  a 
lot  of  flexibility  Is  going  to  have  to  characterise  our 
training  programs*  and  we  may  find  that  we  have  to 
tallormake  our  programs  around  the  Individuals. 

In  the  little  study  I  did*  I  found  the  most 
condemning  writing  on  the  subject  to  be  In  Berg  Wolf* 
and  they  rather  grimly  stated  that  there  has  been  no 
piece  of  literature  In  our  journals  to  Indicate  that 
any  student  personnel  worker*  through  research  reported* 
has  profited  from  the  training;  that  he  might  have  been 
just  as  effective  had  he  not  had  this  training. 

In  addition*  we  have  200  institutions  that 
are  now  offering  courses  In  student  personnel  work.  I 
doubt  that  even  all  of  these  are  known  to  our  national 
student  personnel  organisations.  Also*  of  these  27  of¬ 
fer  the  doctorate*  which  was  the  group  which  I  used  for 
the  study  which  I  will  describe  briefly. 

Before  I  get  Into  what  I  have  tried  to  do*  1 
was  struck  in  the  review  of  the  literature  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  comment  by  a  man  named  Gordon  Hullflsh*  who 
belonged  to  this  organisation  In  19^1*  In  which  he 
noted  that  to  many  deans  they  were  of  the  opinion  that 
a  good  dean  was  bom  and  not  made*  and  training  In  It 
was  superfluous.  I  think  there  Is  a  vestige  of  this 
feeling  which  still  remains. 

By  way  of  review*  1  think  you  can  see*  If  you 
have  not  already  thought  about  this  many  times  before* 
that  this  Is  a  veiry  complex  queatlon*  and  this  Is  why 
a  lot  of  people  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  In  trying  to 
tackle  the  problem  In  the  best  way  that  they  know  how* 
and  that  way  Is  pretty  much  on  logical  grounds*  and 
with  no  available  evidence. 

The  study  I  did  was  generated  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  observation  that  training  programs  do  not  re¬ 
flect  the  realities  of  facts.  1  thought  If  I  could 
survey  a  group  of  deans  and  a  group  of  people  who  are 
In  charge  of  training  programs  that  I  might  be  able  to 
at  least  establish  at  which  point  agreement  and  dls- 
agresment  occurred  to  which  future  attention  on  this 
subject  could  be  directed. 


For  this  reason  I  was  restricted  In  the  kind 
of  dean  I  could  call  on*  because  of  the  diversity  of 
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institutions  which  I  dseorlbed  earlier.  So  I  decided 
to  send  a  questionnaire  to  deans  of  large  Institutions 
which  I  defined  at  5*000  or  nore*  and  to  every  faculty 
trainer*  one  principal  faculty  trainer  fron  each  of  the 
Institutions  In  the  country  that  offered  the  doctorate 
In  student  personnel  In  higher  education*  or  counseling 
psychology. 

Now*  there  are  170  deans  of  the  kind  I  de¬ 
scribed,  Hereafter  we  will  stay  away  from  the  design 
of  my  study.  For  any  skeptics  In  the  audience*  I  will 
be  glad  to  show  the  little  machinations  I  went  through 
later. 


In  broad-brush  fashion*  I  wanted  to  say  one 
more  thing  about  the  Instrument  I  used.  I  thought  It 
was  very  relevant  In  that  the  COSPA  document  had  Just 
come  out*  so  I  took  almost  every  training  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  that  COSPA  document  and  included  It  In  my 
questionnaire*  feeling  that  here  would  be  the  most  up- 
to-date  thinking  of  a  group  of  professionals  from  all 
phases  of  personnel  work*  and  as  relevant  as  any  that 
I  could  find. 

On  logical  grounds*  as  I  say*  it  looks  to  be 
like  real  good  data.  What  I  thought  I  would  find*  you 
see*  Is  that  the  faculty  trainers  would  probably  have 
different  points  of  emphasis  that  they  would  like  to 
prescribe  for  training  programs  than  a  group  of  prac¬ 
titioners. 


But  what  1  really  found  was  that  there  was 
widespread  disagreement  between  the  two  groups.  The 
trainers  do  not  agree  among  thmsselves  as  to  how  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  workers  should  be  trained.  Bven  more 
so*  student  personnel  workers  In  the  field  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  how  student  personnel  workers 
should  be  trained. 

Of  the  17  training  recommendations  which  I 
selected  from  the  COSPA  report  there  were  only  6  cate¬ 
gories  on  which  one  or  both  groups  reached  a  consensus 
that  this  would  be  a  good  Item  for  the  preparation  of  a 
student  personnel  worker. 

On  all  17  Items  they  agreed  that  some  train¬ 
ing  would  be  desirable*  but  I  am  talking  now  mostly 
about  consensus*  for  example*  that  basic  psychologi¬ 
cal  principles  would  be  desirable  training  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  worker.  But  for  the  faculty  trainers* 
for  example*  1  got  almost  a  rectangular  distribution 
as  to  how  much  training  In  basic  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples*  this  learning  through  perception  motivation* 
and  things  like  this  that  an  effective  Pean  of  Students 
would  need. 
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As  I  say,  21  percent  say  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  graduate  program;  29  percent  say  13  percent  or 
more  of  the  graduate  program,  with  similar  distribu¬ 
tions  In  the  middle  two  categories. 

I  did  a  little  simple  statistical  analysis  on 
all  this  and  found  no  differences  because  I  had  no 
agreement  within  the  groups,  which  could  not  In  any  way 
be  designed  as  consensus  as  to  how  the  personnel  worker 
should  be  trained. 

But  on  the  six  training  recommendations.  In 
which  there  was  consensus,  I  tell  you  briefly  that  I 
detemlned  consensus  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  respond¬ 
ents.  The  only  agreement  which  I  got  was  as  follows: 

That  a  student  personnel  worker  should  have 
at  least  six  semester  hours  of  appraisal  (this  would 
be  testing  and  other  appraisal  devices),  9  hours  of 
counseling  and  praotlcum.  Actually  1  determined  six 
hours  of  praotlcum  and  only  three  hours  of  counseling 
background.  I  suppose  It  would  have  to  be  called  In¬ 
troduction  to  counseling,  or  something  like  this.  And 
12  to  l4  hours  of  social,  cultural  Influences  on 
development,  which  really  Is  outside  of  our  own  area. 

Then  everyone  seemed  to  feel  that  the  prospeo- 
tlve  dean  should  have  some  course  work  In  the  baslo  edu¬ 
cational  principles,  such  as  curriculum  construction, 
and  so  forth.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  AGFA  document, 
for  example,  which  tells  us  that  students  should  have  a 
continuous  exposure  to  systematic  philosophy,  the  social 
sciences,  the  biological  natural  sciences,  the  humani¬ 
ties,  and  the  continuing  attoipt  to  relate  these  fields 
to  practice. 

I  would  say  that  this  reflects  the  kind  of 
problem  we  had  In  discussing  the  question  of  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  in  that  we  have  no  data  —  at  least 
none  In  print  —  that  we  know  of  to  guide  us  In  think¬ 
ing  of  how  a  professional  personnel  worker  should  be 
trained.  The  little  consensus  1  Just  related  to  you 
does  not  add  up  to  a  year  of  graduate  study.  Now,  we 
do  not  want  to  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  diver¬ 
sity  In  our  training  programs.  We  are  not  yet  a  medi¬ 
cal  or  a  legal  profession,  and  we  need  not  be  completely 
concerned  with  an  Inflexible  curriculum,  but  I  think 
what  Mr.  Etheridge  and  the  COSPA  people  and  the  AGFA 
people  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  develop  a  common  core  by 
which  the  profession  can  be  tied  together. 

Now,  It  Is  tempting  to  suggest.  In  terms  of 
what  I  found,  that  one  useful  way  of  appraochlng  this 
would  be  —  this  Is  not  a  logical  transgression  from 
my  rwarks,  but  later  I  discussed  the  benefits  to  be 
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derived  from  a  more  aggressive  and  substantive  program 
of  Internships  In  student  personnel  work.  I  have  seen 
a  letter  to  Nr.  Btheridge  where  the  dean  was  asked  to 
comment  on  this  and  urged  us  to  give  considerable  course 
credit  for  Internship  experiences. 


I  would  agree*  It  Is  probably  worth  It*  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  think  this  would  lend  more  weight  to  some 
of  the  critics  of  the  profession  who  believe  that  we 
have  a  watered  down  curriculum*  and  this  would  actually 
make  matters  worse.  1  refer  here  to  Mark  Smith's  1939 
study  of  how  faculty  moibers  perceived  us*  and  this  Is 
the  way  they  perceived  us*  as  not  having  a  good* 
theoretical  foundation.  I  think*  If  nothing  else*  we 
need  to  cover  that  gap  more  than  anything  else. 

I  also  think  that  It  would  be  desirable  for 
the  professional  organisations  to  evaluate  the  current 
training  programs  In  the  field.  A  systematic  attempt 
to  do  this  would  really  require  more  consensus  within 
your  professional  organisations*  I  think*  and  It  should 
really  be  a  cooperative  effort  rather  than  any  kind  of 
a  coercive  or  threatening  kind  of  thing  to  Interrupt 
the  work  which  the  fine  people  who  are  In  professional 
preparation  are  trying  to  do. 

Well*  this  Is  pretty  much  the  background. 

There  was  a  lot  more  In  what  I  did*  but  I  think  that  Is 
most  relevant  to  this  meeting. 

CHAIRMAN  BTHBRIDaS:  Thank  you*  Jim.  I  think 
you  can  see  from  what  he  found  that  maybe  there  was  some 
basis  for  our  confusion*  most  of  which  resulted  from 
armchair  theorising*  rather  than  good*  sound  research 
activity*  and  I  think  It  points  up  the  necessity  for 
continued  research  In  what  this  profession  Is  all  about; 
If  Indeed*  as  Jim  posed  In  his  opening  question*  Is 
this  a  profession*  or  do  we  Just  call  It  that? 

I  would  ask  you  to  be  prepared  for  01 en 
Nygreen's  presentation  In  his  presidential  address*  In 
which  he  raises  essentially  the  same  question.  There 
are  s<me  people  who  have  been  reading  It*  and  going 
ax>ound  to  various  meetings  to  be  all  primed  as  reactors 
to  Olen's  rMiarks.  For  those  of  you  who  went  to  the 
APOA  meeting  In  Washington  and  heard  Ralph  Burney  raise 
essentially  the  same  questions*  Z  think  you  can  see  It 
Is  a  matter  of  continuing  concern. 


Our  keynote  address  tonight  Indicated  that 
perhaps  we  are  much  too  preoccupied  with  trying  to 
designate  ourselves  as  professionals  than  we  are  In 
trying  to  do  the  Job  at  hand. 


I  wanted  to  add  a  postscript  to  our  pioneer 
Ing  document  here  --  John's  document  --  to  indicate 
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that  there  la  an  appendix  to  lt«  prepared  by  Ton  Bnet* 
which  la  a  guide  to  prograna  of  training  for  college 
and  tmlveralty  atudent  aervloea  and  peraonnel  workera# 
which  conea  out  under  the  June  *66  date* 

Aa  I  underatand  It*  thoae  of  you  idio  are  aieai- 
bera  ahould  have  thla  on  your  deak  at  hone  when  you  re¬ 
turn*  If  other  thlnga  have  worked  right*  Since  aone 
of  you  have  been  gone  for  two  weeka*  naybe  you  already 
have  It.  I  do  not  know* 

Jane  Nataon*  I  auapect*  la  going  to  anawer 
aone  of  theae  doubta*  or  If  ahe  doea  not  ahe  will  offer 
aone  thoughta  of  her  own  that  ahe  haa  arrived  at  In 
working  with  a  whole*  really*  new  and  exciting  concept 
In  public  education  today*  and  that  la  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege*  It  la  not  new*  I  auapect  It  la  well  over  a 
half  century  old  at  thla  point*  But  atlll*  In  terma 
of  higher  education*  It  la  a  dlatlnct  Aaerlcan  phenone- 
non*  and  the  Junior  College  repreaenta  a  kind  of  a  new* 
big*  bouncing  baby  with  atrength  In  Ita  own  right* 

There  are  atudent a  there*  and  there  are  probleaa  there* 
and  there  la  a  need  for  people  there  to  deal  with  atu¬ 
dent  a  and  their  problena* 

Jane*  could  you  talk  to  ua  a  little  bit  about 

that? 

DR*  JAMB  HATSON  (Profeaaor  of  Bducatlon*  Loa 
Angelea  State  College*  Loa  Angelea*  California):  After 
llatenlng  to  what  haa  been  aald  here  thla  evening*  X 
wonder  If  1  have  the  aane  kind  of  reaction  that  perhapa 
aoae  of  you  do*  and  that  la  kind  of  utter  confualon* 

I  would  like  to  aort  out  for  nyaelf*  and  per¬ 
hapa  we  can  have  aone  Interchange  later  on  and  ooHBunl- 
catlon  with  you  aa  to  your  reactlona  aa  to  aoae  of  theae 
thlnga*  and  I  think  we  are  facing  aone  probleaa  here* 

I  an  going  to  talk  flrat  of  all  about  atudent 
peraonnel  preparation  In  general*  and  then  aay  aonethlng 
apeclflcally  about  the  probleaa  In  the  Junior  College 
picture*  alnce  that  la  the  reaaon  for  ay  being  here* 

I  aa  aoaewhat  teapted  to  aay  It  doea  not  aake 
any  difference  what  we  do  beoauae  we  are  never  going  to 
have  enough  atudent  peraonnel  workera*  profeaalonally 
trained  or  otherwlae*  ao  why  worry  about  It*  and  let 'a 
atop  trying  to  dreaa  up  prograaa  of  preparation* 

About  a  year  or  ao  ago  aoaeone  In  the  U*  S* 
Office  took  a  allde  rule  and  tried  to  sake  aoae  predlo- 
tlona  about  the  ahortagea  In  the  area  of  atudent  per¬ 
aonnel  workera  In  higher  education  by  1972*  He  came 
up  with  the  figure  123*000  abort*  Thla*  In  Ita elf*  waa 


•nough  to  aako  fool,  oh  woll,  irtiat'o  tho  usoT  If  wo 
aro  going  to  bo  that  abort.  It  won't  make  nuoh  differ* 
onoo  what  wo  do  In  the  next  ton  years. 

That  was  in  one  of  ny  more  discouraged  moments 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  way  most  of  the  time.  But  I  do 
feel  this  is  an  issue  **  and  I  was  going  to  say  criti¬ 
cism,  but  that  is  not  really  what  it  is.  The  comment 
was  made  that  we  really  do  not  know  whether  profes¬ 
sional  training  makes  any  difference  or  not.  Maybe  we 
can  take  people  without  professional  training  and  put 
them  in  student  personnel  Jobs,  and  maybe  they  will 
work  out  as  well  or  better.  We  have  been  proving  this 
for  a  long  time,  because  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  great  many  people  in  student  personnel  work  to¬ 
day  are  there  with  very  little  of  what  I  would  call 
professional  training.  Consequently,  we  have  already 
demonstrated  that  you  can  get  by  without  it. 

I  think  the  question  we  need  to  address  our¬ 
selves  to  is  what  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
and  hopefully  we  can  make  s<»e  gestures  or  movements 
in  that  direction. 

As  a  general  comment  I  would  like  to  make,  I 
would  hope  also  that  we  would  not  rely  only  on  what  is 
now  being  done  in  the  field  --  that  is,  make  a  survey 
of  present  practices  in  student  personnel  work,  and 
then  design  training  preparation  programs  around  that, 
because  I  am  not  convinced  we  are  doing  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work  as  well  as  it  should  be  done,  and  maybe 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  not  is  that  we  have  not 
properly  prepared  people  to  do  the  Job  as  it  needs  to 
be  done. 


So  I  think  if  we  Just  stop  short  with  simply 
finding  out  what  is  going  on  and  then  prepare  people 
to  do  that,  I  think  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
that  Nr.  Rhatigan  found  some  of  the  differences  and 
disagreements  between  the  two  groups  that  he  did  in 
his  most  interesting  study. 

If  we  talk  about  professional  preparation,  Z 
think  we  have  to  separate  the  pre-service  end,  in- 
service,  or  both-service,  because  I  think  these  are  two 
quite  different  problems,  and  require  some  different 
kinds  of  approaches. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concemied  about  trying  to 
devise  programs  of  preparation  that  will  specifically 
prepare  a  person  to  enter  a  certain  field  in  student 
personnel  and  in  a  certain  kind  of  institution,  be¬ 
cause  the  students  that  I  see  frequently  are  not  at  all 
sure  exactly  what  area  of  student  personnel  work  they 
want  to  get  into,  and  they  will  take  whatever  entry  Job 
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cones  along  that  seems  to  lead  them  Into  the  right 
dlreotlon«  and  they  may  end  up  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  fields  and  their  training  has  not  been  specifically 
directed  toward  financial  aid  or  housing  or  activities* 
or  what  have  you.  I  think  It  would  be  unfortunate  If 
we  tried  to  put  them  Into  somewhat  watertight  compart* 
ments  and  prepare  them  specifically  for  these  Jobs* 
because  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  way  to  do  It. 

I  think  we  have  to  speak  and  think  In  terms 
of  broad  general  background.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
In  terms  of  Institutional  settings  In  which  people  are 
going  to  work.  I  would  heartily  agree  that  the  kind  of 
student  personnel  work  that  goes  on  In  the  very  small 
liberal  arts  college*  or  the  very  large  university  and 
the  Junior  college  —  I  have  mentioned  only  three 
rather  different  kinds  of  Institutions  —  the  student 
personnel  work  differs  considerably. 

On  the  other  hand*  a  young  person  starting 
training  probably  does  not  know  which  one  he  Is  headed 
for.  Here  again  I  think  we  are  obligated  In  prepara¬ 
tion  to  give  as  broad  a  background  and  as  general  a 
background*  without  making  It  so  watered  down  or  so 
broadly  general  that  It  Is  of  no  value. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  confu¬ 
sion  In  this  field  Is  that  we  really  do  not  know 
enough*  or  we  have  not  defined  the  Job  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel.  I  think  this  was  what  we  found  as  far  as  the 

Carnegie  study  was  concerned.  I  am  not  going  to  refer 
to  that  too  much  because  Max  Raines  Is  going  to  come 
tomorrow  and  he  and  I  are  going  to  talk  about  this 
study  tomorrow. 

The  first  thing  we  discovered*  of  course*  was 
that  we  could  not  use  the  term  "student  personnel"  be¬ 
cause  It  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  In  various  Insti¬ 

tutions.  What  was  student  personnel  In  one  was  not 
student  personnel  In  another  institution.  We  had  to 
get  down  to  functions  and  talking  about  very  specific 
functions*  and  do  our  own  categorizing  and  not  leave 
It  up  to  the  Institution  to  define  student  personnel 
work. 


I  think  this  Is  a  real  problem*  and  one  of 
the  reasons  we  get  so  confused  In  talking  about  prob¬ 
lems  of  preparation*  because  the  general  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  student  personnel  work*  and  the  functions 
through  which  these  goals  and  objectives  supposedly 
are  materialized  have  not  been  well  enough  defined  by 
the  profession  so  that  we  can  talk  about  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  have  any  degree  of  general  agreoient.  This* 
I  think*  needs  to  be  done. 
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Another  issue  that  we  faoe«  which  was  some¬ 
what  vaguely  referred  to  here  this  evening.  Is  this 
counseling  that  keeps  coming  up  all  the  time.  I  come 
from  a  counselor  education  background.  I  think  here 
again  we  get  Involved  In  semantics,  because  counseling 
means  one  thing  to  one  person,  or  one  group,  and  some¬ 
thing  else  to  another  group.  We  talk  about,  "Well,  we 
do  not  want  counseling^ ”  or  "We  do  want  It, "  and  It 
seems  to  me  this  has  to  be  faced  up  to,  and  I  think 
probably  counseling  Is  going  to  have  to  be  more  broadly 
defined  perhaps,  as  It  has  been  In  the  secondary  school 
setting.  Counseling  In  the  secondary  school  setting 
really  means  student  personnel  work  In  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  I  think  here  Is  where  we  get  Involved  In  the 
confusion.  At  least.  It  does  In  California,  and  I  can 
only  speak  with  any  degree  of  authority  as  we  find  In 
California  It  represents  all  of  the  guidance  services. 
Just  as  student  personnel  work  represents  all  of  the 
guidance  services.  This  Is  an  area  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to,  and  come  to  some  kind  of  reso¬ 
lution,  I  think,  of  this  bugaboo  that  seems  to  rear 
Its  head  constantly  In  these  kinds  of  discussions  where 
one  person  says,  "We  don't  want  counseling,"  and  an¬ 
other  person  says,  "Well,  we  do  want  counseling  as  a 
focal  point, "  and  so  on. 

Then  there  Is  this  business  of  where  Is  the 
student  personnel  program  —  If  we  were  ever  to  get 
agreement  as  to  what  It  was  to  be  --  where  Is  It  to  be 
housed.  In  the  whole  area  of  higher  education  or  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  possibilities. 
There  Is  the  possibility  of  putting  It  In  a  higher 
education  department,  where  It  Is  now  situated  In  some 
Institutions,  although.  In  the  study  that  I  did  of 
the  training  resources.  It  did  not  take  me  very  long 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  preparation  of  student 
personnel  workers  In  higher  education.  I  wrote  to 
some  90  Institutions  and  1  would  get  back  replies, 
"Well,  we  have  not  offered  this  course.  We  are  listed 
as  having  offered  this  as  an  option.  We  have  not  of¬ 
fered  It  for  about  five  years  now.  This  Is  kind  of 
vague.  If  anybody  comes  along  who  wants  to  go  Into 
student  personnel  work  we  will  devise  a  program  for 
him,  but  we  have  not  had  any  recently." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  approach,  and  there  Is 
no  real,  organised  kind  of  a  program  at  all.  In  any 
fashion.  I  think  this  Is  a  characteristic  of  the 
programs  of  student  personnel  work  preparation,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  counselor- 
education  programs,  the  guidance  departments,  or 
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MhateTer  you  will  call  It*  They  ara  oallad  a  ntmbar 
of  things*  This  Is  anothsr  area  whars  thay  Bight  ha 
sltuatad*  Still  anothar  araa*  of  ooursa.  Is  tha  eoun- 
sallng  psychology,  whloh  Is  oartalnly  ralatad  hara, 
but  parfaaps  It  Is  too  spaolflo  but  It  Is  aantlonad 
fraquantly* 

Thasa  ara  soaa  of  tha  praetloal  problaas  you 
run  Into  whan  you  try  to  darlsa  a  program*  I  hara  not 
even  triad  to  talk  about  salaotlon  of  studants,  which 
1  think  probably  Is  one  of  tha  Bost  Important  onas  that 
faces  us  and  Is  ralatad  to  our  problaas  hara*  Wa  do 
not  raally  know  what  oonstltutas  a  good  student  per¬ 
sonnel  worker,  so  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  select  good 
graduate  students  to  enter  the  program  with  any  degree 
of  oonfldanoa  that  thay  will  be  successful  whan  thay 
oompleta  tha  program*  This  salaotlon  and  retention  Is 
an  area  that  Is  of  great  concern  to  me  personally* 

Than  there  Is  this  whole  problem  of  practloum 
supervision*  I  find  frequent  rafaranoa  to,  "Wall,  what 
wa  raally  need  Is  more  practloum  and  more  Internship, 
and  this  kind  of  thing*" 

1  would  heartily  agree,  except  that  a  praotl- 
ouB  and  an  Internship,  to  be  raally  affective,  has  to 
have  vary  affective  supervision,  and  this  Is  what  wa 
do  not  have.  It  seams  to  me*  Wa  do  not  have  tha  re¬ 
sources  for  that  available,  and  I  am  sura  that  you 
Deans  of  Stxidants,  soma  of  you  at  least.  In  your  Insti¬ 
tutions  would  look  with  not  great  favor  on  setting 
aside  a  slsable  proportion  of  your  budget  to  support 
people  who  are  going  to  be  engaged  In  supervision  of 
Interns,  because  Interns  cannot  learn  without  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  he  does  not  learn  the  right  things  If  he  does 
not  have  supervision* 

I  am  Interested  In  my  own  Institution  In  this 
and  at  Los  Angeles  we  are  hiring  a  person  whose  full 
time  Job  will  be  to  supervise  the  Interns  that  we  have 
In  our  program*  We  have  a  number  of  them  coming  from 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  from  my  own  pro¬ 
gram  In  the  Junior  College,  and  from  other  people  who 
are  Interested  In  some  experience  In  this  field*  But 
this  Is  rare,  and  I  think  It  Is  Important  and  something 
that  we  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to* 


Mow  1  would  like  to  say  Just  a  word  about  the 
Junior  College  picture*  1  frequently  am  asked,  "What 
Is  different  about  the  Junior  College?  Why  do  you  have 
to  have  any  special  training  to  go  Into  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege?  Why  don't  you  Just  have  the  same  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  that  everybody  else  has?" 

I  get  this  from  people  who  are  preparing 
secondary  counselors,  and  I  get  It  from  people  who  are 


preparing  four  year  college  eorkere^  and  ao  on.  Ny 
answer  to  thle  is  that  to  the  extent  that  the  Insti¬ 
tution  differs,  in  terns  of  its  philosophy,  its  goals 
and  ohjeotives,  the  person  who  is  going  to  work  there 
needs  to  know  sonethlng  a  little  different  than  if  he 
is  going  to  work  in  sone  other  kind  of  institution. 

I  do  not  think  I  nake  a  great  plea  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  separate  training  program.  1  do  not  intend  to. 
Tl&ere  are  great  areas  of  overlap  here,  and  the  general 
kind  of  training,  preparation  and  background  that  I 
spoke  of  earlier  I  think  is  Just  as  important  here. 

But  I  think  what  has  been  omitted  in  most  programs  is 
any  reference  to  the  Junior  College.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  for  a  person  to  go  through  a  doctoral  program 
in  student  personnel  work  in  higher  education  —  at 
least  up  until  very  recently  —  or  he  could  go  through 
any  other  kind  of  a  program  leading  toward  secondary 
guidance,  and  never  hear  the  word  "Junior  College”  men¬ 
tioned. 

I  think  this  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  teaching  the  courses  do  not 
know  anything  about  Junior  Colleges  either,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  do  not  talk  about  then.  The  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  even  though  it  has  been  around  for  some  time,  has 
only  recently  made  much  of  an  impact  on  the  world  of 
higher  education,  or  post -high  school  education. 

People  simply  are  not  as  informed  about  the  Junior 
Colleges  as  they  need  to  be,  if  they  are  going  to  pre¬ 
pare  people  to  work  in  them.  1  think  this  is  a  problem 
that  we  hope  to  do  something  about  in  the  next  year  or 
so. 

Junior  College  student  personnel  work  is  the 
only  area  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  able  to  take  a 
real  look  at  Itself  and  do  an  evaluated  study.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
through  the  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  em¬ 
barked  on  a  two  year  study  whleh  was  designed  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  to  appraise,  and  then  to  lay  out  plans  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  student  personnel  programs.  This  is  the  only 
lerel  of  edueation  that  I  know  of  which  has  done  this 
in  any  organised  fashion. 

The  picture  we  found  was  not  pretty.  It  was 
pretty  discouraging,  ao  a  natter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  more  discouraging  than  the  picture 
would  be  in  four-year  institutions,  if  you  were  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  a  study  with  them.  Mevertholooo, 
we  do  know  what  the  general  status  of  affairs  is,  ao 
far  as  student  personnel  work  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
concerned,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what  we  found. 
The  Junior  College  establishment  as  suoh  is  not  satis - 
fiod  with  it,  and  intends  to  do  something  about  it. 


I  think  this  Is  on#  of  tbs  reasons  why  we 
are  hearing  nore  about  speolallsed  preparation.  The 
Junior  Colleges  feel  that  they  hare  so  araoh  catching 
up  to  do  In  terns  of  preparation,  and  they  are  making 
somewhat  loud  noises  about  It  at  the  moment. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  specific 
questions.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  any  specific  plans 
except  the  ones  that  you  know  about  throu^  MDA  eoun- 
sellng  and  guidance  Institutes,  which  are  starts  cer¬ 
tainly  and  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  have  staff  members  who  are  participating  In  MSA 
counseling  and  guidance  Institutes  In  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  one  of  which  Is  right  here  at  the  University  of 
Washington  this  summer.  These  are  drops  In  the  buoket, 
so  to  speak,  but  they  are  at  least  a  beginning,  and  I 
think  one  which  perhaps  oan  lead  to  more  fruitful  work 
In  the  future. 

CHAIRNAM  STHBRIIXS:  I  see  that  some  people 
have  been  making  copious  notes,  and  all  of  you  have 
been  very  attentive.  I  am  not  sure  that  what  we  have 
In  mind  presents  any  great  potential  for  flreworics, 
but  1  would  hope  that  It  would  present  a  potential  for 
Involvement. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  any  member  of  the  plat¬ 
form  party  here  who  feels  so  Inellned  and  moved  to  com¬ 
ment,  If  he  would  choose,  on  any  of  the  thoughts  that 
have  been  presented  to  this  point.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that,  then  I  hope  we  have  a  merry  free-for-all  that 
will  involve  you  all. 

I  want  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  In  this  division  this  afternoon,  we 
had  a  wonderful  time.  We  had  six  members  there,  and 
we  oame  out  of  It  with  six  points  of  view,  and  I  think 
the  two  presentations  that  you  had  this  evening  Indi¬ 
cate  that  there  are  about  as  many  points  of  view  as 
there  are  Institutions  and  people  working  In  them. 

So,  rather  than  to  destroy  that  myth,  I  would 
like  to  oall  on  any  member  of  the  panel  that  wants  to 
comment  at  this  point,  and  then  we  will  get  Involved, 
hopefully.  In  some  dialog  that  will  follow.  Anybody 
want  to  say  anything? 

VQICS:  The  Chairman  gave  some  of  us  such  a 
lengthy  forewarning,  but  a  few  things  struck  my  fancy. 

Referring  to  Jim's  exoellent  paper,  I  think 
we  have  a  paradox  here  that  Is  quite  Interesting,  be¬ 
cause  In  the  little  study  that  I  did,  primarily  for 
ACPA,  that  was  done  for  the  Inter-dlvlslonal  oommlt- 
tee,  a  few  of  us  looked  at  all  three,  as  Bob  Btherldge 


Indicated  -•  «e  looked  at  all  three  of  the  etatenents 
on  preparation  prepared  by  professional  organizations 
that  1  think  we  Mould  agree  are  fairly  representative. 

One  of  then  Mas  COSPA*  Mhloh  represents  8  or 
9*  and  several  nenbers  of  each  of  the  8  or  9  organisa¬ 
tions  were  on  the  oonalttee  that  contributed  to  the 
doouaent* 


The  ACPA  doouaent  was  prepared  ooapletely 
independently  by  its  Comalssion  12*  Mhioh  is  the  Coa- 
aittee  on  Professional  Preparation*  which  is  ooaposed 
of  about  fourteen  people*  nine  of  whoa  were  quite  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  that  doouaent. 

The  APOA  Interdivislonal  Conalttee  report  was 
the  work  of  the  Esther  Lloyd-Jones  Coaalttee  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  three  organizations  priaarily  within  APOA* 
with  anyone  who  thinks  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
college  personnel  work. 

Well*  the  interesting  thing  is  that  if  you 
take  now  the  doouaents  prepared  by  these  three  groups* 
or  at  least  designated  representatives  of  these  three 
groups*  there  is  a  great  deal  of  essential  agreement* 
and  if  you  will  aooept  that  these  represent  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  groups*  this  presents 
kind  of  a  paradox  between  what  people  are  Involved  in 
training  and  leadership  positions*  agreeaent  among 
them*  and  yet  when  you  get  into  the  vineyards  there  is 
disagreement. 

In  all  three  of  these  doouaents  you  find  the 
same  kind  of  oore  running  through  then.  One*  there 
seems  to  be  fairly  essential  agreement  that  you  cannot 
do  even  a  ainlaal  job  in  terns  of  basic  preparation  in 
less  than  two  years.  All  seea  to  recognize  that  a 
doctoral  is  desirable*  but  are  reallstlo  enough  to 
understand  that  we  have  many  positions  in  the  field 
that  are  going  to  be  filled  with  people  with  leas  than 
a  doctorate.  All  agree  that  a  background  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level  in  the  behavioral  solenoes  is  quite  essen¬ 
tial.  There  is  slightly  different  terminology*  but 
even  the  course  work  tends  to  work  out.  For  ay  money 
1  would  rather  have  ay  students  take  their  basio  work 
in  the  behavioral  solenoes  froa  the  experts  in  that 
area*  rather  than*  for  example*  froa  myself  or  another 
person  in  our  departaent. 

All  of  these  doouaents  represent  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  preparation  in*  if  you  will*  tool  or  teoh- 
nlque  subjeots*  like  oounsellng.  The  ACPA  doouaent 
differs  from  the  others*  departs  from  the  others  in 
emphasizing  the  need  for  researoh  training  to  a  greater 
extent.  The  COSPA  doouaent  emphasizes  and  bears  down  a 
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little  More  bearlly  os  nhet  1  would  call  the  adMislatra- 
tlve  kisd  of  aetlvltiea* 

All  seem  to  reoogolse  the  neoeaelty  for  a 
fairly  good  underatandlsg  of  the  Isatltutlos,  the  oom> 
Munlty  In  whloh  one  works  —  that  la«  higher  eduoa- 
tlon* 


To  ne,  Boae  of  the  hallaarks  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  —  again >  aayhe  1  an  too  auoh  the  optimist  --  are 
a  developing  literature*  whloh  we  have;  as  1  see  It*  a 
growing  agreeaent  about*  at  least*  basle  training*  and 
If  you  look  at  sons  of  our  older*  aore  prestigious  pro¬ 
fessions*  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  dlsslnllarlty 
of  preparation  of  speolallsts  when  you  get  beyond  their 
agreed-upon  basic  training*  So  I  aa  not  too  oonoemed 
that  we  find  considerable  differences  anong  our  pro¬ 
grams* 


All  of  the  statements  also*  of  course*  recog¬ 
nize  the  Importance  of  Internship*  praotlcuas*  things 
of  that  sort*  What  Jane  said*  of  course*  Is  essential 
and  Involves  people  like  you  with  people  like  us*  An 
Internship*  of  course*  has  to  be  a  meaningful  learning 
experience*  It  has  to  be  treated  as  a  responsible 
thing*  and  with  as  much  supervision  as  a  medical  In¬ 
tern  Is  given*  That  Is*  he  has  real  responsibility* 
but  It  Is  responsibility  with  supervision* 

Quite  candidly*  1  think  because  of  our  need* 
at  times  we  view  the  graduate  Intern  simply  as  another 
pair  of  hands  pretty  much  to  do  the  Janitorial  work 
around  the  office* 

I  have  heard  off  and  on  today*  and  In  other 
meetings  In  the  past  few  months*  "Well*  we  do  not  even 
know  from  what  disciplines  people  should  come  to  the 
field*" 

Again*  If  you  look  at  our  older  professions* 
they  come  from  a  host  of  backgrounds*  Ours  do*  and 
should*  1  think  that  If  you  would  consider  It*  the 
most  Important  characteristics*  It  seems  to  me*  are 
obviously  maybe  of  a  non-lntelleotlve  nature*  In  our 
program  people  come  from  math  backgrounds*  they  come 
from  psychology*  they  come  from  elementary  education* 
they  come  from  sociology*  they  come  from  English*  One 
even  comes  from  chemistry  In  this  coming  year*  But 
all  have  certain  characteristics*  We  hope  to  be  look¬ 
ing  for  Intelligence*  obviously  emotional  security* 
flexibility  In  outlook*  open-mindedness*  objectlveness* 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  some  cbaraoterlstlos  of  student 
personnel  administrators* 
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Host  of  the  people*  It  seeas  to  me*  who  en¬ 
tered  the  training  prograne*  If  they  hare  a  ooMBon 
oharacterlatlo*  It  la  an  Interest  at  an  undergraduate 
level  and  experlenoe  In  working  with  atudent  groups. 

So  1  think  In  general  that  probably  we  have  sore  to 
build  on  than  at  first  we  are  willing  to  recognise. 
Perhaps  we  are  being  a  little  bit  too  defensive.  Sure 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go*  but  I  have  a  hunoh  that  we 
are  a  little  farther  along  the  road  than  pertiaps  at 
tlsMs  we  want  to  adalt. 

CHAimUM  STHBRlOOBt  Thank  you. 

VOICB:  Soaetlaes  I  think  that  we  have  set 
very  unreallstlo  goals  for  ourselves*  and  we  are  all 
trying  to  state  an  objective  and  devise  a  coaaon  neana 
by  which  we  can  all  achieve  that  objective.  1  do  not 
think  this  Is  necessary  at  all*  and  I  think  It  nay  be 
one  of  the  problens  that  we  encounter  with  this  profes¬ 
sional  preparation. 

I  think  one  other  thing  should  be  said*  too* 
and  that  Is  that  there  are  two  distinctive  kinds  of 
people  Involved  In  this*  because  there  are  two  dls- 
tlnotlve  kinds  of  Inservlce  education  or  professional 
preparation. 

One  of  then*  of  course*  Is  the  acadeulc  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  field.  Those  of  us  who  are  Interested 
In  the  Inservlce  education  are  Interested  In  the  art* 
prlnarlly*  of  personnel  work.  And  the  people  who  are 
Interested  In  teaching  this  are  Interested  In  the 
science  of  It. 

There  Is  a  big  gap*  X  think*  between  the  art 
and  the  science  of  what  It  takes  now  to  do  a  Job  on 
the  college  oanpus.  I  went  through  a  prograu  where 
there  was  not  a  single  person  teaching  student  person¬ 
nel  work  who  had  ever  had  a  day's  experience  In  the 
Job  of  applying  what  they  were  actually  teaching. 

At  the  Institution  Z  an  at  at  the  present 
tine  we  are  getting  In  the  first  nan  next  year  who  ever 
had  a  day's  work  In  trying  to  apply  any  of  the  concepts 
that  he  has  learned  In  the  classroon*  out  on  the  Job  In 
dealing  with  people  across  the  desk*  and  parents*  and 
other  kinds  of  things  In  student  personnel  work. 

I  think  basically*  In  the  Intern  types  of  pro- 
graaui*  whether  you  give  credit  for  then  or  whether  you 
do  not  give  credit  for  then*  you  get  a  different  kind 
of  responsibility  there.  You  get  what  I  call  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Involvenent.  I  think  that  Is  quite  a 
different  kind  of  responsibility.  When  you  hire  a  per¬ 
son  to  do  a  Job*  then  you  use  Inservlce  education  to 
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b«lp  hia  do  a  bat tor  Job  in  which  you  have  ohoaon  hla 
to  do>  I  call  that  baaloally  real  roaponslbility*  or 
rosponaiblllty  for  the  outooao. 

X  baaloally  do  not  think  there  ia  going  to 
bo  too  auoh  other  than  fauiliarlty  with  the  Job.  Bo 
■ay  got  the  ■uaio*  ao  to  apeak,  but  ho  will  not  got 
the  real  outoono  or  the  real  aonao  of  roaponalbility 
unloaa  ho  poraonally,  deep  down,  ia  charged  with  that 
kind  of  roaponalbility. 

One  of  the  thinga  I  would  like  to  aay  aluply 
ia  that  I  think  baaloally  that  in  trying  to  look  for 
thia  definite  goal,  and  a  doflnito  Boana  to  aohlOTo 
that  doflnito  goal,  that  wo  are  overlooking  a  very 
inportant  point.  I  aiaply  boliovo  that  one  of  the 
waya  in  which  the  profoaalonal  preparation  of  peraon* 
nol  workera  on  our  oaapua,  the  key  to  it,  I  aa  pretty 
well  oonvinoed  ia  the  quality  of  relationahlpa  this 
peraon  haa  on  the  oaapua,  the  quality  of  relationahlpa 
that  he  haa  between  hiaaelf  and  profeaaora,  hiaaelf 
and  other  atudenta,  hiaaelf  and  aoadeaio  people, 
hiaaelf  and  peraonnel  people,  hiaaelf  and  adainiatra* 
tora,  and  ao  forth. 

I  think  it  ia  really  baaloally  aooording  to 
our  own  unique  kind  of  a  prograa,  our  own  unique  Icind 
of  atruoture,  our  own  unique  kind  of  oiroxiaatanoea  on 
our  caapuaea,  for  ua  to  work  out  and  aake  poaalble 
theae  klnda  of  relationahlpa,  and  to  laprove  the 
quality  of  thoae  kinda  of  relationahlpa,  and  I  think 
baaloally  the  peraon  —  both  the  peraon  who  ia  being 
educated  and  the  peraon  doing  the  education  are  in  a 
auoh  better  poaltlon  to  arrive  at  aoae  underatandlng 
of  the  complexity  of  the  reaponaibility  which  he  ia 
trying  to  becoae  a  part  of,  of  a  profeaalon  of  which 
ha  ia  trying  to  becoae  a  part,  rather  than  atoalatio- 
ally  try,  beoauae  I  think  we  need  an  integrated  back¬ 
ground  that  givea  thia  fellow  thia  feel  for  thia  buai- 
neaa,  and  not  Juat  the  aua  total  of  everything  he  haa 
taken,  or  every  Job  that  he  haa  had  on  the  college 
caapua. 

IXAll  STAMIXX  BBMZ  (Dean  of  Studenta,  San 
Joae  State  College,  San  Joae,  California):  I  Juat 
want  to  aake  a  ooaaent  or  two  on  the  direction  that 
it  aeeaa  to  ae  we  are  taking  in  thia  dlacuaalon. 

It  ocoura  to  ae  that  there  are  168  houra  in 
the  week,  and  if  the  average  atudent,  carrying  a  f\ill 
load,  aponda  an  hour  in  olaaa  and  an  hour  going  and 
an  hour  ooalng,  or  apenda  that  two  houra  in  atudying, 
however  you  want  to  put  it,  that  will  work  out  to 
roughly  a  40 -hour  work  week  for  hla,  and  he  atlll  haa 
128  houra  left. 
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Of««n  «h«a  I  BM  ask«d  what  la  mj  Job  at  a 
Oaan  of  Student a  by  a  paraon  who  la  totally  unae- 
qualntad  with  lt«  I  try  to  aay  that  I  an  eonoamad 
about  tha  atudaat  whan  ha  la  outalda  tha  olaaa*  and 
tba  profaaaora  ara  eonoamad  about  him  whan  ha  la  In- 
alda  tha  olaaa.  I  an  eonoamad  with  hln  whan  ha  la 
Inalda  tha  olaaa  too* 

Another  way  to  put  It  la  that  tha  profaaaor 
parhapa  Is  not  aa  eonoamad  with  hln  whan  ha  la  out¬ 
alda  tha  olaaaroon*  But  whan  tha  atudant  la  outalda 
tha  olaaaroon*  ha  la  eonoamad  with  thoaa  thlnga 
whloh  ara  our  raaponalblllty  aa  atudant  paraonnal 
workara  --  nany  of  tha  thlnga  --  oall  than  ohoraa*  If 
you  want  to*  houalng*  for  azanpla*  I  do  not  think  wa 
ara  In  tha  hotel  bualnaaa.  Thera  naada  to  be  aona- 
thlng  other  than*  In  addition  to  food  and  ahaltar  In 
a  oollage  houalng  progran*  Tha  uaa  of  lalaura  tine* 
and  raeraatlon*  and  aoolal  and  oultural  daralopnant* 
tha  atudant 'a  health*  and  hla  plaoanant  on  tha  Job* 
and  oounaallng  In  hla  problana*  and  atudant  goramnant 
and  aotlTltlaa*  all  of  thoaa  thlnga  ara  our  oonoam. 

Z  think  that  every  one  of  thaaa  thlnga  ahould 
be  an  aduoatlonal  azparlanea  for  tba  atudant*  right 
down  to  dlaolpllna  problana  with  whloh  wa  deal*  Wa 
need  to  deal  with  than  In  aueh  a  way  that  tha  atudant 
will  laam  by  tba  axparlanoa*  and  all  learning  la  not 
pleasant*  It  nay  be  tough  for  hln  to  laam  this  les¬ 
son  baoausa  of  hla  Involvanant  In  sons  dlsolpllnary 
activity* 


Tba  big  problan*  It  saana  to  na  --  whloh  has 
bean  nantlonad  by  all  these  folks  tonight*  and  It  was 
nantlonad  by  Olan  Mygraan  tonight*  la  what  wa  need  to 
find  In  a  atudant  personnel  worker  Is  a  parson  who  has 
an  attitude  of  helpfulness*  How  do  you  gat  that? 

Sona  people  who  ara  expert  soholars  —  In  Shakaspaara* 
for  axanpla*  they  had  an  attitude  of  halpfulnass.  I 
know  a  nathanatlolan  on  our  oanpus  who  la  vary  Intar- 
astad  In  helping  people*  Ha  likes  to  help  than  laam 
nathanatles*  prlnarlly*  but  beyond  that  ha  la  really 
Interested  In  people* 


I  know  a  ohanlst  who  la  an  axoallant  ohanlat 
but  ha  really  likes  to  help  students  laam  ohanlstry* 
Ha  la  nuob  nora  Interested  In  that  than  ha  la  In 
sitting  In  a  eomar  doing  rasaaroh*  And  I  an  not 
against  rasaaroh*  but  I  an  talking  about  tha  Interest 
In  tha  student  which  nust  ba  displayed  by  a  student 
personnel  worker* 

I  think  really  tha  aeadanlo  background*  tha 
strict  aoadanlo  dlaolpllna*  la  probably  Irrelevant* 
but  It  is  tha  attitude  of  tha  paraon  that  la  nost 
Inportant  * 
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So  oftoD  whon  «•  think  of  Inaorrloo  train* 
Ing*  or  pro -training  of  a  parsonnal  worker,  we  are 
thinking  in  tema  of  the  aoeunulatlon  of  a  hagfull  of 
trloka  through  whloh  we  ean  eolre  problewa,  eope  with 
altuatlona,  put  out  fires,  and  do  these  things*  And 
we  hare  to  do  this*  The  fire  departnent  Is  a  real 
laportant  thing  In  the  olty,  especially  If  It  Is  your 
house  that  Is  on  fire,  and  we  hare  to  hare  a  fire  de¬ 
partment,  no  question  about  It* 

We  need  to  deal  with  all  these  problems,  but 
beyond  that  I  think  that  when  Z  go  out  to  hire  someone 
to  be  on  our  personnel  staff,  I  try  to  find  a  person 
who  is  a  warm,  oordlal,  friendly  person  who  wants  to 
help  people,  who  Is  not  too  oonoemed  about  his  salary 
or  about  the  hours  that  he  works*  He  Just  really  gets 
a  big  kick  out  of  helping  a  student  get  what  he  eame 
to  college  to  get* 

So  we  need  people  with  enthusiasm*  The  ques¬ 
tion  Is,  what  kind  of  thing  will  help  a  personnel  work¬ 
er  to  develop  the  kind  of  attitude  whloh  we  may  not  be 
able  to  name,  but  whloh  we  all  would  like  to  see  our 
staff  members  havef  How  can  we  help  him  develop  such 
an  attitude?  What  kinds  of  eourses  ean  he  take? 

One  person  this  afternoon  said,  "01 ve  me  the 
Individual  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  he  needs  by 
way  of  training*" 

Well,  sure,  1  would  quite  agree  with  that* 
Maybe  what  he  most  needs  Is  a  eourse  In  philosophy, 
or  maybe  he  needs  some  praotloe  In  oounsellng}  or 
maybe  he  needs  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  busi¬ 
ness  management,  because  he  Is  going  to  help  students 
with  flnanolal  aid,  and  there  are  certain  praotleal 
limits,  the  business  manager  tells  me,  with  regard  to 
flnanolal  matters* 

I  think  that  a  student  personnel  worker  has 
to  have  a  broad  basis  —  I  almost  said  smattering  -- 
of  Information  and  knowledge  In  many,  many  areas,  but 
more  Important  than  a  depth  of  knowledge  In  any  one 
aeademle  discipline.  It  seems  to  me  Is  the  attitude  of 
helpfulness* 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  It,  It  seems  to  me, 
and  you  ean  probably  name  more*  There  may  be  some 
eourses  that  will  help  the  person  develop  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  service*  It  may  also  be  preeept  and  example 
from  the  people  for  whom  he  works  that  would  help  him* 

CHAZIIMAH  ITHBRIOOB:  It  Is  getting  close  to 
that  hour  of  termination*  I  had  no  Idea  that  we  would 
present  to  you  sueh  a  depth  ef  Insight  from  the  panel 


that  wa  «ottl4  axhaust  the  tlae  allotted  to  U8«  hut 
that  la  the  way  with  this  work.  It  la  filled  so  often 
with  pleaaant  surprlaea. 

Are  there  any  oonaents  that  you  have  froa  the 
floor  tonight.  In  tema  of  what  has  been  said,  what  you 
would  like  to  aay  In  the  fom  of  a  doouaent  that  you 
eould  use  In  your  own  work,  that  you  could  use  to 
persuade  your  president  or  your  dean  that  your  quail - 
float Ions  are  good,  that  you  are  doing  a  good  Job,  that 
these  are  the  kinds  of  eacperlenoes  that  new  aen  we 
have  to  have  need  to  have? 

Do  you  have  any  ooaaents  at  all  that  wo 
eould  chew  on  at  this  point? 

• • .  Dlsousslon  f roa  the  floor  followed  . . . 


aBMlRAL  INFORMATION  SESSION  C 
Sunday  Bvanlng  -  June  26,  1966 

"The  Aaerloan  AeBoelatlon  of 
University  Professors  and  the 
Assoolatlon  of  American  Colleges 
Statements  on  Student  Freedoms  — 

A  Comparison  and  Discussion  of 
Viewpoints" 

Oeneral  Information  Session  C,  meeting  In  the 
Spanish  Ballroom,  convened  at  eight-thirty  o'clock. 

Rev.  Patrick  H.  Ratterman,  S.J.,  Vice  President  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs,  Xavier  University,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  RATTBRMAN:  Oood  evening.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen.  I  am  Father  Ratterman,  Dean  of  Students 
at  Xavier  University,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

On  my  right  Is  Dr,  Peter  Armaoost,  who  Is 
with  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  Pete,  what 
Is  the  exact  position  down  there? 

DR.  ARMACOST:  Program  Director,  but  don't 
ask  me  what  that  means. 

CHAIRMAN  RATTBRMAN:  Re  says  he  Is  Program 
Director  "but  don't  ask  me  what  that  means."  (Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  listed  In  the 
program  as  resource  persons,  not  as  experts.  I  think 
this  will  become  evident  as  the  evening  goes  along. 

Our  subject  this  evening  Is  a  very  Interesting 
one,  one  that  we  are  all  plagued  with  and  fascinated  by, 
"student  Rights  and  Freedoms." 

I  guess  the  first  declaration  on  student 
rights  that  hit  the  American  scene  was  Issued  by  the 
National  Student  Association  some  twenty  years  ago  when 
they  first  established  the  National  Student  Association. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  things  they  did,  they  Issued 
a  declaration  of  student  rights.  It  was  called  to  their 
attention  at  that  time  that  they  should  not  Issue  a 
declaration  of  student  rights  without  a  corresponding 
declaration  of  student  responsibilities.  So  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  they  Issued  that. 

Subsequently  there  have  been  a  number  of 
statements  which  have  come  out  In  regard  to  student 
rights.  Ve  will  be  discussing  these  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  so  I  Just  want  to  give  you  the  historical 
background  right  now. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  about 
five  years  ago,  took  It  upon  themselves  to  Issue  a 


BtatMent  on  student  rlghta.  Then  In  1964  the  AAUP, 
Aaerican  Aaaoelatlon  of  University  Professors*  got  up 
a  statenent  outlining  their  responsibilities*  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  teacher*  for  the  rights  of  the 
students.  This  vas  not  an  official  document  of  the 
Aaaoelatlon  of  University  Professors*  It  was  smsethlng 
that  was  drawn  up  by  a  ooulttee  that  had  been  official¬ 
ly  appointed  by  them . and  then  was  submitted  to  the  or¬ 
ganisation  and  printed  In  their  bulletin  simply  to  get 
reactions* 


They  got  considerable  reaction  In  1964*  so 
they  revised  their  statttsent  and  Issued  another  state¬ 
ment  In  1965.  This  Is  the  so-called  Committee  S  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors* 


Watching  this*  meanwhile*  was  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges*  which  is  made  up  of  administra¬ 
tors  —  mostly  presidents.  It  Is  a  presidents'  organi¬ 
sation  more  than  anything  else*  as  I  understand  It. 

They  were  watching  this  development  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  statmaent*  and  then  they  were 
more  particularly  Interested*  of  course*  In  the  AAUP 
statement*  So  they  decided  that  they  had  better  take 
a  good*  hard  look  at  this*  perhaps  Issue  a  statement 
of  their  own  on  student  rights  and  freedoms*  and  this 
they  did. 


Then  It  was  hoped*  and  It  was  the  Intention 
of  AAUP  too*  when  they  Issued  their  second  statement 
after  some  revision*  that  they  would  get  together  with 
other  organisations  In  the  field  who  are  concerned  and 
Interested*  such  as  the  Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges*  and  our  own  NASPA*  that  they  would  get  together 
and  discuss  their  statement  and  perhaps  see  If  we  could 
not  all  arrive  at  something  that  we  would  all  agree  on 
In  regard  to  student  rights. 

Or.  Armacost  has  been  vex^  active  In  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  state¬ 
ment*  which  was  got  out  and  It  was  given  the  same  title 
as  the  statement  put  out  by  AAUP*  It  follows  the  same 
format  as  their  statement*  but  tries  In  some  way  —  I 
guess  we  would  feel  that  way  —  to  tone  down  some  of 
their*  perhaps*  more  legalistic  approaches  to  things* 
and  to  bring  It  Into  a  framework  with  which  we  can 
live* 


Dr*  Armacost  has  been  very  active  In  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  statement  which  was  got  together  by  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges*  and  has  been  very 
active  In  the  discussions  which  have  followed*  so  I 
think  that  If  he  Just  gives  us  some  of  the  background 
of  the  statements*  particularly  those  which  were  put 
out  by  the  AAUP  —  remember*  not  official  documents  of 
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AAUPf  bat  merely  the  dooument  of  conmlttees  of  AAUP  >• 
and  then  how  the  Aeaoolatlon  of  Amerloan  Colleges  got 
up  a  corresponding  statenent  following  their  pattern, 
point  by  point,  but  changing  some  of  their  statements* 

I  think  It  would  Initiate  our  discussion  very  well  If 
Dr.  Armaoost  would  give  us  as  much  of  this  background 
as  he  can,  and  details  on  the  various  points. 

DR.  PBTIR  ARNAC08T  (Program  Director,  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Amerloan  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C.):  Well, 
Father  Ratterman  asked  me  to  give  some  Informal  com¬ 
ments  that  might  kick  off  our  discussion.  I  do  this 
with  some  ambivalence  because  there  are  some  here  In 
the  audience  who  are  far  more  knowledgeable  about  this 
than  I,  and  I  would  rather  that  you  were  here  than  I, 
but  I  hope  to  draw  upon  your  expertise  before  the 
evening  Is  over. 


We  also  have  some  ambivalence  because  I  am 
sorry  that  WASPA  Is  In  the  position  of  reactor  rather 
than  Initiator  on  a  topic  irtilch  logic  would  suggest  we 
should  be  leaders  on.  There  Is  no  one,  I  do  not  think, 
on  our  campuses  who  Is  more  concerned  about  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  students  than  you  folks,  yet 
nationally  we  have  been  In  the  position  of  waiting 
while  three  other  organisations  produced  the  statement, 
and  It  was  not  until  AAUP's  1964  version  that  either 
WASPA  or  the  group  of  college  presidents  that  I  work 
for  really  sat  up  and  took  notice. 

Father  Pat  has  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
three  documents  that  are  of  most  Immediate  concern  to 
us.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  AAUP's  state¬ 
ment  are  aware  of  the  dramatic  change  In  both  tone  and 
substance  between  the  1964  and  the  1965  versions.  It 
was  really  In  some  degree  a  result  of  this  change  that 
the  situation  that  Father  Pat  described  Is  true,  namely 
that  the  AAC  statement,  which  you  have  before  you.  Is 
following  pretty  much  the  same  format  as  that  adopted 
by  AAUP. 

Before  going  Into  a  brief  comparison  of  the 
two  documents,  let  me  give  you  a  brief  Idea  of  the 
plans  for  the  future,  vls-a.vls  WASPA 's  Involvement  In 
this  subject. 

On  Way  13,  Id  Williamson  and  Olen  Wygreen 
represented  WASPA  In  a  meeting  irtilch  was  attended  also 
by  four  other  national  associations,  the  Watlonal  Stu¬ 
dent  Association,  WAWDC,  the  Association  of  Amerloan 
Colleges,  and  AAUP.  The  first  part  of  the  discussion 
was  simply  a  review  of  what  is  going  on. 

It  turns  out  that  among  the  associations 
present  there  were  Just  the  two  documents  In  existence. 
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th«  AAtJP  doouaent  and  ours*  so  wa  fooussd  our  dlsous- 
slon  on  those  two  documents.  All  the  participants 
there  at  the  Nay  meeting  agreed  on  behalf  of  their  re¬ 
spective  associations  that  It  would  be  desirable  to 
participate  In  a  working  conference  on  student  rights 
and  responsibilities.  This  Is  something  which  has  a 
somewhat  shadowy  origin*  but  I  will  agree  that  It  Is 
highly  desirable. 

It  was  agreed  further  that  three  other  asso¬ 
ciations*  the  Association  of  Higher  Iduoatlon*  the 
Association  of  American  Universities*  and  the  American 
Council  on  Iduoatlon*  should  also  be  Invited  to  parti¬ 
cipate  In  this  discussion*  and  that  each  association 
should  be  asked  to  have  up  to  five  delegates  at  a  work¬ 
ing  conference. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  a  Joint  statement 
on  student  rights  and  responsibilities  would  be  far 
preferable  to  several  conflicting  statements  on  the 
same  topic*  provided  that  we  can  reach  agreement  on 
basic  principles*  as  Father  Pat  mentioned. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  In  this  meeting  was 
very  noteworthy  and  the  attitude  taken  by  AAUP*  1  think* 
Is  deserving  of  comment.  They  have  seen  their  role  as 
one  of  providing  leadership  In  the  discussion  of  a 
topic  which  Is  of  concern  to  all  of  us*  and  I  think  all 
of  those  present  evidenced  some  willingness  to  partici¬ 
pate  In  a  give  and  take  situation  In  the  hopes  of  com¬ 
ing  up  with  a  Joint  document. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  first 
order  of  business  In  future  meetings  Is  to  seek  agree¬ 
ment  on  basic  principles  to  be  Included  In  the  state¬ 
ment*  and  It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  second  Import¬ 
ant  Item  for  discussion  Is  the  nature  and  scope  of 
follow-up  activity  based  on  the  statement*  even  though 
It  was  obvious  that  there  were  certain  differences 
among  the  associations  on  this  matter. 

Those  of  you  familiar  with  the  19^0  statement 
on  academic  freedom  and  tenure  are  aware  of  one  of  the 
reasons  at  least  for  concern  with  this  matter.  You 
will  recall  that  was  a  Joint  statraient  of  the  AAUP  and 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  Subsequent  ac¬ 
tivity  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  concerned  with  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  principles  stated  therein*  however*  has 
rested  with  AAUP*  who  has  acted  unilaterally  without 
the  cooperation  or  support  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges  or  other  associations.  We  were  concerned 
that  this  not  happen  again*  yet  at  the  same  time  we  did 
not  want  to  have  this  statement  become  a  club  held  over 
the  head  of  college  administrators*  faculties  and  stu¬ 
dents.  So  It  Is  a  delicate  situation  Involved  here  to 
s<«e  extent. 
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You  nay  be  Intereated  In  one  suggestion  that 
was  Bade  at  this  nesting •  It  was  that  the  associations 
participating  then  might  really  sell  the  principles 
contained  In  the  Joint  statement,  if  we  can  agree  on 
one,  to  accrediting  associations  and  let  them  handle 
the  matter  of  following  up  activities,  rather  than 
having  censure  procedure  or  something  like  that,  even 
if  it  were  done  by  several  associations,  because  we 
all  agree  that  that  was  undesirable. 

The  discussions  in  May  gave  no  clear  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  where  there  might  be  substantive  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  associations  there  represented,  nor  did 
they  give  any  real  indication  of  what  the  alignment 
might  be,  and  I  think  this  is  Just  as  well. 

The  meeting  which  was  being  plcuined  then  will 
be  held  November  13  and  l4,  and  you  will  be  informed  of 
the  progress  made  at  that  time. 

This  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  con¬ 
cern  for  student  rights  and  responsibilities  as  It  was 
reflected  In  the  work  of  the  national  associations,  and 
a  description  of  plans  for  the  future,  vls-a-vie  this 
slgnlflccuit  area  of  concern. 

For  the  purposes  of  stimulating  discussion, 
let  me  communicate  to  you  some  of  the  general  reactions 
to  the  AAUP  statement,  which  were  expressed  in  our 
Commission  of  Students  and  Faculty  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  which  consists  of  fifteen  college 
presidents  who  have  been  asked  to  serve  three  year 
terms  dealing  with  general  problems  of  student  life, 
student  services,  and  faculty  personnel  policies,  and 
then  compare  the  two  statements  on  several  points  where 
I  think  we  may  wish  to  focus  our  discussion. 

In  terms  of  general  reactions  which  also  give 
a  little  bit  of  the  context  in  which  the  AAC  statement 
was  developed,  the  first  point  of  concern,  I  think  was 
a  recognition  that  there  are  really  two  facies  in 
the  development  of  policies  and  procedures  providing 
and  safeguarding  student  freedom  to  learn.  On  the  one 
hand,  such  policies  and  procedures  need  to  be  developed 
with  an  awareness  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
particular  college  in  question,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  second  focus,  the  concern  for  the  development  of 
general  standards  of  behavior  governing  practices  in 
this  area. 

Our  Commission  felt  that  by  not  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  first  of  these  two  facies  the  AAUP 
statement  might  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  desirable 
diversity  in  American  higher  education.  Ve  were  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  way  of  balancing  the  concern  for  the 
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particular  style  of  life  and  the  alms  and  objectives 
of  one  Institution  with  these  standards  of  behavior 
statements  of  principle  on  the  other. 

Secondly,  we  would  much  have  preferred  not 
to  talk  about  academic  freedom  of  students  per  se, 
with  the  difficulties  of  transferring  this  concept  as 
it  has  historically  been  used  Into  this  new  area,  and 
we  would  prefer  Instead  to  talk  about  student  rights 
and  responsibilities,  and  I  at  least  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  were  you  to  try  to  develop  a  statement  like 
this  you  might  begin  by  saying  the  primary  right  and 
responsibility  of  students  Is  to  exercise  and  cherish 
the  freedom  to  learn. 

You  will  note  that  In  the  most  recent  revi¬ 
sion,  which  Father  Pat  had  not  seen,  we  actually 
changed  the  title  of  our  document  to  "A  Statement  of 
Desirable  Provisions  for  Student  Freedom  to  Learn, " 
though  this  follows  the  same  general  format  suggested 
by  AAUP. 


As  Father  Pat  emphasized,  ours  Is  not  an 
official  policy  statement,  and  neither  Is  AAUP's,  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that  we  want  to  keep  It  flex¬ 
ible  while  the  discussions  take  place. 

The  third  general  reaction  to  the  AAUP  state¬ 
ment,  as  we  were  studying  It,  Is  that  student  freedom 
to  learn  Is  threatened  by  both  bad  administrative  prac¬ 
tice  In  many  Instances,  and  by  the  Irresponsible  use  of 
freedom;  and  that  the  AAUP  statement  seemed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  be  concerned  with  taking  care  of  those  so-and- 
sos  In  the  dean's  office  and  elsewhere,  which  was  a 
legitimate  concern,  but  that  also  If  It  was  really  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  establishing  student  freedom  to  learn 
that  It  address  Itself  to  the  responsible  use  of  free¬ 
dom  as  well. 


It  was  Interesting,  I  think,  that  In  the  joint 
meeting  which  we  attended  In  May  the  AAUP  expressed  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  their  statement  was  developed 
Initially  out  of  a  concern  for  the  political  freedoms  of 
students,  and  protecting  them,  without  total  awareness, 

I  think,  of  the  Implications  of  their  statement  for  the 
total  administration  and  the  more  global  concern  that 
college  administrators  may  have.  Secondly,  that  there 
was  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  AAUP  representatives 
as  expressed  by  Professor  Monypenny,  the  Chairman  of 
Committee  S,  that  the  whole  concept  of  responsibility 
had  been  omitted  from  their  document,  at  that  time, 
they  felt,  because  It  was  needless  retort  that  might 
be  used  against  them  In  subsequent  discussions.  This 
Is  a  point  upon  which  I  think  we  can  expect  the  AAUP, 
NSA,  NASPA,  AAC,  and  the  other  associations  to  come  to 
some  agreement  without  too  much  difficulty. 
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It  would  be  fairly  easy  to  Identify  some 
asaumptlona  that  seem  Implicit  In  the  AAUP  document. 
Perhaps  we  will  wish  to  talk  about  these  as  the  dis¬ 
cussion  develops.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  paper 
which  Bd  Williamson  and  John  Cowan  did.  It  Is  unpub¬ 
lished,  but  I  understand  It  Is  fairly  widely  circu¬ 
lated.  They  attempted  to  analyze  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  underlying  the  AAUP,  the  ACLU,  and  the  NSA 
statements.  In  the  process  of  doing  so  they  Identify 
eleven  assumptions  which  they  felt  characterized  the 
three  documents  In  question. 

One  of  these  perhaps  Is  of  note  because  it 
does  serve  as  the  basis  for  some  of  the  changes  which 
we  suggest  In  the  document,  namely,  the  assumption  that 
students  grow  toward  goodness  If  left  uninfluenced  and 
unrestrained.  This  Is  stated  rather  explicitly  In  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  statement,  and  In  vari¬ 
ous  ways  the  AAUP  statement  seems  to  Imply  the  same 
thing.  Williamson  and  Cowan  In  their  statements  sug¬ 
gest  that  clearly  this  Is  not  the  case;  no  one  lives 
in  a  situation  where  they  are  unlxifluenced  and  unre¬ 
strained;  and  that  a  more  appropriate  hypothesis  would 
be  simply  that  faculty  and  administrators  In  creative 
ways  should  attempt  to  become  part  of  the  environment 
which  Influences  student  growth.  Basic  to  this,  of 
course.  Is  the  assumption  that  we  were  making  In  our 
Commission,  that  Important  learning  occurs  in  the 
extracurriculum  and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  that  it  is  no  less  reasonable  to  provide  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  who  have  authority  in  this  aspeot 
of  the  learning  process  than  it  is  in  the  classroom. 

This  does  not  say,  however,  that  we  should 
not  reexamine  our  assumptions  as  we  proceed  as  educa¬ 
tors  In  the  extrlcurrlculum,  because  It  may  well  be 
that  many  bad  administrative  practices  have  been  Justi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  assumptions  that  are  somewhat 
questionable. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  let  me  raise 
a  number  of  questions  which  focus  attention  on  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  statements,  the  AAUP  statement 
and  that  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

The  Preamble  Is  different,  simply  because  we 
wanted  to  clarify  the  freedom  for  diversity  which  we 
felt  Is  Important,  and  to  make  clear  that  the  statements 
before  you  In  the  AAUP  statement  are  guidelines  to  be 
used  by  local  campus  administrations  In  the  develoj^ent 
of  their  own  statements  of  policy  and  procedure  rather 
than  being  a  statement  that  should  be  transposed,  look, 
stock  and  barrel,  into  the  college  community. 
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The  first  question  on  which  there  was  some 
difference  between  the  two  associations  that  Is  more 
or  lees  substantive  Is  the  question  of  what  Is  Improper 
disclosure?  This  Is  section  1-C  In  the  paper  before 
70U. 


Another  way  of  verbalizing  the  question  that 
Is  the  basis  for  the  differences  here  Is  then  what 
obligation  does  the  professor  have  to  the  Individual 
studentj  to  the  Institution,  and  to  society? 


The  statement  before  you,  1-C,  Is  pretty  much 
the  statement  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
document  that  appeared  several  years  ago.  It  suggests. 
In  contrast  to  the  AAUP  statement  which  simply  says 
that  Information  about  student  views,  beliefs  and  po¬ 
litical  associations  which  professors  acquire  In  the 
course  of  their  work  Is  confidential;  and,  secondly, 
the  protection  against  Improper  disclosure  Is  a  serious 
professional  obligation;  and  thirdly,  the  Judgments  of 
ability  and  character  may  be  provided  under  appropri¬ 
ate  circumstances.  The  statement  before  you  differs 
from  that,  first,  because  of  a  concern  for  balancing 
an  awareness  of  the  professor's  obligations,  and 
secondly,  because  there  was  a  fear  among  some  of  the 
people  who  reviewed  the  earlier  AAUP  document  that 
consultation  among  faculty  members  In  the  Interests 
and  welfare  of  students  might  be  discouraged  by  the 
statement  as  It  was  originally  provided.  Thirdly,  In 
the  process  of  developing  Section  1-C  here  there  was 
a  concern  for  providing  more  guidelines  to  the  profes¬ 
sors  than  had  been  the  case  In  the  AAUP  statement, 
although  again  the  document  before  you  borrows  heavily 
from  ACLU  at  this  point. 

A  second  question  that  served  as  a  basis  for 
differences  between  the  two  documents  centers  atten¬ 
tion  on  Section  2,  Student  Records,  namely,  what  Is 
proper  Institutional  policy  regarding  student  records? 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  Is  how  can  you 
protect  the  political  freedom  of  students  without  nur¬ 
turing  the  definition  of  freedom  which  Is  freedom  from 
accountability? 


There  are  several  respects  In  which  this  docu¬ 
ment  before  you  Is  different  from  the  AAUP  statement  on 
student  records.  In  the  first  place,  again.  It  was 
developed  to  Indicate  In  this  first  sentence  the  Import¬ 
ance  of  other  obligations  which  the  Institution  has  to 
society  as  well  as  Its  obligation  to  protect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Individual  student.  So  the  first  sentence 
Is  different  from  the  AAUP's  statement. 


In  order  to  avoid  a  concept  of  freedom  which 
Is  freedom  from  accountability,  there  Is  recognition 
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in  the  AAC  Btatenent  that  there  may  be  notations  on 
transcript  which  recognise  disciplinary  action  taken, 
if  this  is  so  ordered  by  special  action  of  those  taking 
the  disciplinary  action.  There  is  no  mention  of  polit¬ 
ical  beliefs,  as  a  matter  of  records.  Perhaps  we  would 
be  willing  to  say  that  no  record  should  be  kept  which 
reflects  the  political  beliefs  of  students,  and  rather 
it  says  that  any  records  which  reflect  the  political 
activities  of  students  should  be  considered  confiden¬ 
tial  and  should  be  released  only  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  students  involved,  except  under 
legal  compulsion. 

This  differs  from  the  AAUP  statement  which 
said  quite  simply  that  no  records  shoiild  be  kept  which 
reflect  the  political  activities  or  beliefs  of  stu¬ 
dents. 


One  other  minor  change  in  that  section  has 
to  do  with  the  wording  in  the  last  sentence  where  we 
express  the  concern  that  administrative  staff  and 
faculty  mmsbers  should  respect  confidential  informa¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  AAUP  statement  had  focused  specific¬ 
ally  their  attention  on  administrative  staff  and 
student  personnel  officers. 

The  third  area  in  which  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  position  of  the  AAUP  and  the  position 
reflected  in  the  document  before  you  has  to  do  with 
Section  3-B,  Freedom  of  Association. 


There  was  some  concern  that  the  AAUP  state¬ 
ment  which  differs  only  in  the  last  phrase  from  the 
AAC  statmnent  might  permit  taking  in  the  AAUP's  form 
the  development  of  social  fraternities,  when  the  col¬ 
lege  is  publicly  opposed  to  them  as  an  aspect  of  the 
educational  program,  and  our  Conmisslon,  at  least, 
felt  that  the  introduction  of  the  phrase  "consistent 
with  the  publicly  stated  policies  of  the  college"  made 
it  possible  to  still  protect  the  freedom  of  associa¬ 
tion  of  students  in  the  sense  that  it  was  of  concern 
to  AAUP  without  raising  the  question  of  fraternities 
in  a  non-fratemlty  institution. 


Section  3-B  is  another  area  where  there  are 
some  differences  in  the  positions  reflected  in  the  two 
documents.  The  question  here  is,  should  student  or¬ 
ganizations  be  permitted  to  function  without  a  faculty 
adviser,  and  how  should  the  adviser  be  selected? 

The  AAUP  statement  said,  quite  simply,  that 
each  organization  should  be  free  to  choose  its  own 
campus  adviser  and  institutional  recognition  should 
not  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  solely  because  of  the 
inability  of  a  student  organization  to  secure  an 
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adviser.  It  said  also  that  members  of  the  faculty 
serve  the  college  community  when  they  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  advise  and  consult  with  student  organi¬ 
zations.  They  should  not  have  the  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  the  policy  of  such  organizations. 

The  statement  before  you  was  developed  In  Its 
present  form  In  order  (l)  to  Indicate  the  discretion 
of  the  college  In  having  a  policy  with  regard  to  ad¬ 
visers.  The  phrase«  "after  conscientious  effort".  Is 
Inserted  because  of  the  belief  of  our  Commission  that 
sometimes  the  Inability  to  find  an  adviser  reflects  a 
lack  of  desire  to  do  so,  which  Is  reflected  In  turn 
In  a  lack  of  conscientious  search. 

Then  there  were  phrases  Inserted  In  here.  In 
order  to  focus  some  recognition  on  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cation  occurs  outside  of  the  classroom  and  that  the 
educational  role  of  the  faculty  member  extends  beyond 
his  concern  for  the  classes  which  he  teaches. 

Section  3-B-4  has  minor  changes  In  wording 
which  were  put  there  to  directly  focus  our  attention 
on  concern  for  national  social  fraternities  and  sor¬ 
orities,  so  that  the  phrase  "including  those  affili¬ 
ated  with  an  extramural  organization"  Is  a  departure 
from  the  text  of  the  AAUP  statement,  but  otherwise  It 
Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  AAUP. 

Section  3'B-6  then,  the  question  of  speakers 
policy  Is  another  area  on  which  there  Is  some  dis¬ 
agreement  and  of  course  here  the  question  Is  what  Is 
the  nature  —  what  are  the  appropriate  guidelines  for 
a  speakers  policy?  The  difference  between  the  two 
positions  Is  quite  simply  reflected  In  two  parts  of 
the  statement. 

1.  "When  the  purpose  of  such  an  Invitation 
Is  consistent  with  the  alms  of  the  college"  was  added 
to  the  first  sentence.  This  Is  weasel  terminology  In 
a  sense  and  may  cause  some  difficulty  as  we  start  pur¬ 
suing  this.  I  recall  one  of  our  Commission  mmnbers 
talking  about  making  educational  experiences  out  of 
burlesque  dancers  being  brought  to  the  campus,  and  he 
seriously  questioned  whether  that  was  Justifiable  In 
terms  of  education  or  necessary  In  terms  of  our  con¬ 
cern  for  meeting  other  needs  of  students.  So  that 
weasel  terminology  was  put  In  there. 


The  more  basic  difference  with  the  AAUP 
statwent  Is  that  whereas  the  AAUP  document  says  that 
the  only  routine  procedures  established  should  be 
those  necessary  to  Insure  the  orderly  scheduling  of 
facilities,  the  AAC  statement  before  you  Indicates 
that  there  are  other  reasons  for  having  routine  pro¬ 
cedures,  namely  those  that  are  necessary  to  Insure 
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the  responsible  preparation  for  the  event  and  that  the 
occasion  Is  conducted  In  a  manner  appropriate  to  the 
academic  community. 

I  think  In  the  minds  of  our  Commission  mem¬ 
bers  at  leasts  the  speakers  policy  that  mould  be  most 
likely  found  on  their  campuses  would  be  one  that  says 
quite  simply  that  students  may  invite  any  person  of 
their  own  choosing,  provided  that  he  is  willing  to 
submit  to  questions  immediately  following  the  occasion* 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  has  to  be  an  opposing  view 
presented  formally  by  another  person,  but  simply  that 
in  academic  fashion  he  submit  to  questions,  and  that  at 
least  in  some  of  these  institutions  the  presidents  were 
of  a  mind  of  saying  that  the  occasion  would  be  closed 
to  the  general  public,  but  open  to  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  aiul  to  the  press.  There  was  nothing  secretive 
about  it.  but  that  there  could  not  be  large  groups  of 
non-students  brought  in.  or  people  not  part  of  the 
academic  community  who  might  have  purposes  there  other 
than  educational  purposes. 

Section  3*1>»  the  one  on  student  publications, 
is  quite  a  departure  from  the  AAUF  statement.  The 
question,  of  course,  is  what  is  the  nature  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  student  press,  and  what  provisions  are  neoes- 
sax>y  in  ox^er  to  insure  adequate  freedom  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  press? 

The  statement  that  is  before  you  differs  from 
the  AAUF  statement  for  the  following  reasons: 

There  is  an  attempt  here  in  this  statement  to 
state  that  different  degrees  of  independence  lead  to 
different  degrees  of  responsibility  to  the  academic 
community,  and  to  focus  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
publishers  are  the  ones  who  have  editorial  freedom 
rather  than  the  editor,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
the  institution  Itself  is  in  fact  the  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  and  does  have  certain  responsibilities  that 
pertain  thereto. 

Then  there  was  an  attmnpt  in  this  document  to 
clarify  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  institution  in 
providing  freedom,  and  of  the  editors  in  exercising 
their  freedom.  In  a  sense  it  differs  from  AAUF  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  introduce  a  stronger  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  student  press. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  off-campus  freedom 
of  students.  Again,  there  are  some  differences  with 
the  AAUF  statement  arising  out  of  our  dealing  with  the 
question,  to  what  extent  does  membership  in  the  aoa- 
dMlo  community  Impose  limitations  on  student  exercise 
of  citizenship  freedoms?  And  to  what  extent  should 


the  Inatltutlon  be  concerned  with  the  off-campus  be¬ 
havior  of  students? 

In  general^  the  differences  between  the  two 
statements  reflect  a  concern  by  our  Commission  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  concept  of  freedom  with  that  of  responsibility 
Is  that  the  first  sentence  Is  new.  The  suggestion  that 
as  members  of  the  academic  community  the  students  are 
subjeot  to  special  obligations  Is  an  Introduction  by 
our  Commission^  which  In  part  reflects  their  belief 
that  there  are  higher  standards  In  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  which  might  require  that  citizenship  freedoms 
be  exercised  In  a  responsible  fashion^  consistent  with 
the  expectations  of  the  academic  community. 

In  a  sense  the  question  here  that  Is  being 
addressed  Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  Is 
such  a  thing  as  parallel  Jeopardy?  Are  there  two  sets 
of  standards,  those  of  civil  Jurisdiction  and  those  of 
the  academic  community? 

As  a  result.  In  Section  B.  as  opposed  to  the 
AABP  statement,  where  It  says,  there  In  the  middle  of 
the  paragraph,  'bnly  where  the  Institution's  Interests 
as  an  academic  community  are  distinct  from  those  of 
the  civil  Jurisdiction.”  the  statement  here  before  you 
simply  says.  ”only  when  the  Interests  as  an  academic 
community  are  clearly  Involved  In  terms  of  well-defined 
standards  of  behavior  expected  In  the  academic  commun¬ 
ity  and  they  are  being  violated,  quite  apart  from  the 
standards  of  the  civil  Jurisdiction.” 

The  final  area  In  which  there  Is  some  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  statements  —  well.  In  Section  5 
there  are  two  kinds  of  concerns  here. 

One  Is  the  concern  that  In  Section  3-A  of 
the  AAUP  statement  which  focused  on  notice  of  stand¬ 
ards  there  was  some  feeling  that  the  AAUP  statement 
might  tend  to  lead  to  legalistic  concerns  and  adversary 
proceedings  which  did  not  serve  the  academic  community 
well.  More  particularly,  the  AAUP  said  that  offenses 
should  be  as  clearly  defined  as  possible,  and  such 
vague  phrases  as  "undesirable  conduct”  or  "conduct  In¬ 
jurious  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Institution” 
should  be  avoided.  Conceptions  of  misconduct,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Institution,  need  clear  and  explicit 
definition. 

The  feeling  of  our  Commission  was  that  where¬ 
as  we  agree  In  sympathy  with  this  statement,  to  rule 
out  behavior  on  the  basis  of  such  concepts  altogether 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  legal  codes  In  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  which  were  far  too  long  and 
complex  to  serve  the  academic  community  well,  but  at 


the  same  tlae  It  was  laportant  that  if  we  were  to  aalo- 
taln  auoh  "vague  eonoepta"  as  conduct  injurious  to  the 
college  or  university,  to  make  clear  that  the  interpre* 
tation  of  these  phrases  or  these  general  standai^ds  and 
expectations  must  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
substantive  due  process  which  seem  to  be  emerging  in 
the  courts  of  law,  namely  the  principles  of  reasonable 
control  over  student  behavior,  and  the  criterion  of 
relevancy,  is  the  regulation  and  its  interpretation 
something  that  is  of  concern  to  the  academic  institu> 
tion  vis-a-vis  its  intended  purposes  and  objectives? 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  legalistic  and 
adversary  proceedings  we  developed  the  section  that  is 
before  you. 


Of  course,  the  final  question  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is,  what  are  the  essential  elements  of  fundamental 
fair  play  which  must  be  provided  in  order  to  guarantee 
procedural  due  process?  In  Section  5-l>  ue  attempted  to 
rough  these  out  in  terms  of  the  essentials  of  fair  play 
in  saying  that  in  all  situations  this  regulz^s  that  a 
student  be  Informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charges 
against  him,  that  he  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
refute  them,  and  that  the  institution  not  be  arbitrary 
in  its  actions. 

This  is  taken  from  several  of  the  court  de¬ 
cisions  that  have  been  landmarks  in  this  area. 

There  is  a  further  suggestion  that  the  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  foxisality  of  the  proceedings  has  to  do 
with  more  than  Just  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  and 
the  degree  of  personalization  in  the  community  —  in 
other  words,  the  procedures  necessary  to  guarantee 
fundamental  fair  play  may  be  different  in  a  college  of 
400  or  500  than  they  are  in  a  college  or  university  of 
20,000,  while  recognizing  that  the  essentials  Just 
mentioned  are  necessary  in  all  situations. 


The  other  difference  really  in  the  hearing 
committee  procedure  section  is  the  recognition  or  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  our  Commission  that  hearing 
committee  proceedings  were  absolutely  essential  as 
appellate  possibilities  --  or  possibilities  for  appeal-- 
rather  than  automatically  being  used  whenever  the  of¬ 
fense  was  serious.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  if  a 
student  questions  the  fairness  of  the  penalties,  he 
should  be  granted  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  before  a 
regularly  constituted  hearing  committee,  or  if  he 
questions  the  statement  of  offense. 

The  other  difference  with  regard  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  committee  proceedings  has  to  do  with  Section  5 
where,  rather  than  subscribing  to  the  belief  that  cross 
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exanlnatlon  should  be  a  part  of  the  hearing  ooauBlttee 
procedure,  our  ConDleelon  felt  that  this  was  not  neoee- 
sary  In  order  to  guarantee  procedures  of  fair  play,  and 
for  various  reasons,  even  though  I  think  as  a  Dean  I, 
■yself,  would  be  quite  happy  in  giving  cross  examina¬ 
tion,  the  Commission  felt  that  that  was  not  necessary 
but  that  If  witnesses  giving  testimony  against  a  stu¬ 
dent  accused  did  not  do  so  In  his  presence,  then  an 
adeqiiate  summary  of  the  nature  of  the  testimony  and 
other  evidence  against  him  should  be  furnished  to  him 
In  advance  of  his  own  testimony,  and  that  If  there  Is 
no  opportunity  to  question  adverse  witnesses,  the  hear¬ 
ing  committee  has  a  special  responsibility  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  objectivity  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  his  testimony. 

So  In  their  concern  for  not  Introducing  the 
adversary  proceeding  and  cross  examination,  there  is  a 
specification  of  some  of  the  obligations  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  committee  In  order  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
student. 

There  was  a  minor  difference  In  terms  of  the 
finality  of  the  decision  of  the  hearing  committee,  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  student's  right  of  appeal  Is 
to  the  president  who  may  refer  the  case  to  the  govern¬ 
ing  board,  rather  than  saying,  as  the  AAUP  did,  that 
the  student  has  a  right  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  If  the  hearing  committee  decision  Is  unsatls 
factory  to  him. 

The  differences  between  the  AAUP  position, 
and  the  AAC  position,  which  have  been  reflected  In 
this  document,  are  the  result  of  concern  for  these 
questions,  and  what  I  have  tried  to  do  Is  give  you  some 
Indication  of  why  the  position  before  you  here  Is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  AAUP  position. 

I  realize  In  doing  so,  some  of  you  may  not  be 
totally  familiar  with  the  AAUP  statement,  and  I  have 
this  here  and  can  pick  up  the  slack  where  you  wish,  but 
I  feel  at  this  point.  Father  Pat,  maybe  we  can  plok  up 
the  dlsousslon  wherever  you  want,  and  I  think  our  wish 
Is  that  the  discussion  be  between  you,  as  m\ioh  as  It 
Is  addressed  to  us  here  on  the  podium.  So  let  us  plok 
up  the  discussion  Wherever  you  wish. 

CHAIRMAN  RATTBRMAN:  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
you  are  experiencing  the  same  difficulty  that  I  am 
experiencing.  The  document  that  you  have  before  you, 

I  never  saw  before  coming  up  on  the  platform  this 
evening,  and  I  am  sure  you  never  saw  It  before  you 
caise  Into  the  hall.  I  at  least  had  the  possibility 
of  looking  at  some  previous  drafts  of  the  document, 
and  of  having  studied  somewhat  the  AAUP  statement. 
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However,  I  Inaglne  all  of  you  feel  that  the 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  dlemlee  the  seating ,  everybody 
retire  to  their  rooms,  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
over  It,  form  some  opinions,  and  return  at  some  later 
hour  to  dlsouss  It.  We  cannot  do  that,  so  the  dis¬ 
cussion  obviously  Is  going  to  suffer. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  you  at  least 
know  that  there  are  organizations  that  are  Interested 
In  what  I  think  have  been  some  rather  Irresponsible, 
at  times,  approaches  toward  student  freedom,  and  If 
you  are  familiar  with  the  document  or  report  that  was 
prepared  by  Dean  Kauffman  --  he  Is  now  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  on  the  Madison  campus  --  he  hit 
them  pretty  hard  on  this  about  being  Irresponsible, 

In  his  Judgment,  In  some  of  the  things  that  they  were 
advocating  In  regard  to  students,  and  not  Judging 
situations  In  their  full  academic  context. 

Now,  I  think  all  of  us  felt  this  way.  I 
know  a  year  ago  I  felt  very  strongly  about  this,  that 
here  was  the  United  States  National  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  coming  up  with  a  statement,  and  then  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  AAUF,  all  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  bent,  to  say  the  least,  and  I  sometimes 
like  to  feel  that  I  am  something  of  a  liberal  myself, 
but  my  students  do  not,  but  that  they  were  not  seeing 
the  thing  In  the  context  that  we  were  forced  to  see  It. 

I  know  that  you  are  all  at  least  very 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges,  for  one,  and  NASPA,  and  other  organizations  are 
Interested  In  getting  together  with  these  people, 
knocking  our  heads  together,  and  saying,  "Look,  let's 
get  something  that  we  oan  all  live  with  a  little  bit." 

Another  Important  thing  to  remember,  of 
course.  Is  that  these  documents  are  in  transition  right 
now.  There  Is  no  final  statement. 

Another  thing  —  and  Dr.  Amaoost  mentioned 
this  —  nobody  Is  Issuing  any  statement  which  they  say 
should  be  taken  look,  stock  and  barrel,  and  applied 
to  any  single  campus  In  the  United  States.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  feel  we  would  like  to  have  something 
that  a  lot  of  really  fine  professional  and  experienced 
minds  have  gone  over  and  they  have  at  least  come  to¬ 
gether  and  said,  "All  right,  we  oan  agree  at  least 
among  ourselves  on  these  general  principles,  and  this 
Is  what  we  have. 


I  think,  too.  It  helps  all  of  us  profes¬ 
sionally  on  our  own  campus  to  be  able  to  refer  to 
something  like  this.  Instead  of  consistently  discuss¬ 
ing  subjects  and  arguing  points  with  the  stvidents, 
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having  It  appear  that  it  Is  Just  our  viewpoint.  Soj 
with  these  understandings  that,  "All  right,  this  Is  a 
new  docunent  for  you.  You  have  never  seen  It  before," 
perhaps  we  can  have  something  of  a  dlsousslon  here. 

Remember  that  we  are  merely  up  here  as  re¬ 
source  persons,  and  not  as  experts.  Since  Dr.  Arms- 
oost  has  been  so  much  more  active  In  the  formation  of 
the  AAC  document,  and  Is  so  much  better  Informed  In 
regard  to  the  discussions  that  have  already  gone  on  In 
this  regard,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  much  better 
Informed  resource  person  than  you  will  find  me. 

At  this  point  we  will  take  questions  from 
the  floor,  and  according  to  the  NASPA  formula,  when 
you  speak,  you  must  give  your  name  and  your  Institu¬ 
tion. 

. . .  Dlsousslon  from  the  floor  followed  . . . 


OBNBRAL  INFORMATION  SESSION  D 
Sunday  Evening  -  June  26,  I966 

"A  Systems  Approach  to  Constructing 
Student  Housing" 

General  Information  Session  D,  meeting  In  the 
Evergreen  and  Pacific  Rooms,  convened  at  eight-thirty 
o'clock,  Mr.  Clayton  Kants,  A.I.A.,  Senior  Architect, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  KANTZ:  We  would  like  very  much  to 
conduct  this  affair  this  evening  on  quite  an  Informal 
basis  so  that  at  any  time  you  have  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  Interrupt, 

My  name  Is  Clayton  Kants.  I  work  for  the 
Vice  President  for  Physical  Planning  and  Construction 
for  the  University  of  California.  This  office  Is 
charged  with  the  over-all  programming,  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  all  physical  facilities  at  the  University 
of  California  on  Its  nine  caiApuses  and  miscellaneous 
other  Installations. 

On  my  left  Is  Mr.  Ezra  Ehrenkrants,  who  Is 
President  of  Building  Systems  Development  Corporation, 
Berkeley.  This  Is  the  firm  which  the  University  of 
California  has  retained  as  technical  consultant  on  this 
project. 

This  project  —  If  I  wax  eloquent  later  In 
the  evening,  you  will  have  to  forgive  me  because  I  am 
extremely  excited  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  from 
your  standpoint  you  think  that  we  are  after  our  cake, 
that  we  want  our  cake  and  we  want  to  eat  It  too,  and 
this  Is  true,  because  what  this  project  Is  Is  quite 
extensive.  It  Is  a  research  project,  a  design  project, 
a  development  project,  and  a  construction  project  all 
rolled  up  Into  one  entity. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  build  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  stu¬ 
dent  bed  spaces.  We  are  quite  concerned  as  to  how  we 
build,  what  we  build,  and  why  we  build. 

The  University  of  California  Is  probably  very 
much  like  your  Institution  in  that  the  regents  of  the 
University  and  the  entire  university  community  subscribe 
to  the  basic  tenets  or  policies  concerning  residence 
halls,  four  Items.  The  residence  halls  will  provide 
food;  It  shall  provide  shelter,  obviously;  In  addition 
to  which  It  shall  provide  an  educational  and  a  cultural 
experience.  I  must  confess  that  the  University  of 
California  does  not  do  much  more  than  pay  lip  service 
to  the  last  two,  and  In  our  wanderings  over  the  oountz>y 


we  have  discovered  that  your  Institutions  are  In  the 
sane  boat  as  we. 

We  are  hopeful*  In  fact*  we  expect  that  what 
we  do  In  the  next  three  years  will  permit  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  change*  and  change  drastically  and  radically* 
that  an  opportunity  for  an  educational  and  a  cultural 
experience  by  the  students  attending  not  only  our  In¬ 
stitution  but  all  those  across  the  land  will  have  a 
far  better  chance  than  they  have  had  In  the  past. 

A  little  bit  about  the  project  --  why  did  It 

start? 


Like  many  things  relative  to  change  In  a 
university*  It  started  from  student  unrest.  And  it 
started  from  lack  of  money.  Up  until  1958  In  the 
State  of  California  the  taxpayers  funded  our  residence 
hall  program  —  funded  It  completely.  In  a  five  year 
period*  between  1933  to  1963*  the  support  from  the 
taxpayers  In  the  State  of  California  changed  from  whole 
and  complete  support  to  not  one  thin  dime*  which  means* 
of  course*  that  the  student  has  to  carry  the  load. 

At  the  same  time*  shall  we  say*  the  situation 
at  Berkeley  was  occurring.  There  were  Indications  of 
occupancy  fall-out  In  the  occupancy  rate  at  other  of 
the  miscellaneous  campuses.  Coupled  with  this*  we  were 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about  what  the  residence  hall 
should  be  and  what  It  should  not  be. 


We  looked  at  It  this  way*  that  In  the  year 
2000*  which  Is  a  tremendously  long  way  away  (we  Just 
cannot  visualize*  we  do  not  think  about  It  as  being 
very  near  to  hand)*  the  University  amortizes  Its  build¬ 
ings  on  a  40  year  basis  so  that  on  that  pranlse  the 
units  that  we  build  and  open  In  the  next  two*  three* 
or  four  years*  when  the  year  2000  comes  we  will  have 
paid  for  three-fourths  of  than.  We  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned*  when  the  quantity  and  quality  of  knowledge 
generally  In  this  country  Is  doubling  every  decade. 

We  are  wondering  Just  what  Is  going  to  be  the  occu¬ 
pancy  rate  In  residence  hall  facilities  In  the  year 
2000  If  we  continue  as  we  have  —  that  Is*  two  In  a 
room*  double  loaded  corridor*  In  the  best  traditions 
of  the  hotel. 


We  have  also  noticed  that  in  the  food  facil¬ 
ity  that  there  are  two  other  Institutions  that  feed 
In  the  same  general  manner  as  the  residence  hall: 
military  establishments  and  prisons. 

The  programming  of  these  residence  halls  has 
of  course  traditionally  been  a  mixture  of  everyone 
within  the  university  environment  and  community*  and 
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we  hope  that  It  will  continue  this  way.  And  what  we 
are  hoping  to  do  Is  to  give  the  situation  a  much  better 
chance*  because  what  this  particular  project  which  we 
call  the  University  Residential  Building  System  —  and 
we  know  It*  of  course*  as  URBS  —  is*  is  that  we  expect 
to  obtain*  and  I  say  this  completely  honestly*  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  obtain  new*  not  now  obtainable*  parts  and 
pieces  —  or  If  you  wish  to  become  technical*  we  use 
the  term  "components"  for  building*  on  the  premise 
that  If  there  Is  a  statement  of  user  requirements  made 
clearly  and  concisely  enovigh  for  a  particular  type  of 
structure*  residence  halls  In  this  case*  that  we  can 
truly  obtain  from  Industry  parts  and  pieces  that  are 
uniquely  suitable  In  solving  the  particular  problem 
for  this  type  of  structure.  Now*  how  we  do  this*  I 
will  leave  to  Mr.  Ehrenkrantz  to  explain  later. 


aolng  back  a  little  bit*  on  the  problem  of 
the  University  of  California*  the  problem  Is  serious 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  have  Just  a  few  over 
80*000  on  all  the  campuses  this  past  fall.  Before  the 
end  of  this  century  that  30*000  will  have  Increased  to 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million*  at  least. 

We  have  another  problem*  that  the  student  mix 
Is  changing.  Whereas  In  comparatively  recent  years  we 
had  60  percent  undergraduates  and  40  percent  In  the 
graduate  division*  this  Is  changing  so  that  within  pos¬ 
sibly  the  decade*  and  certainly  within  two  decades*  we 
will  have  60  percent  graduate  students*  and  40  percent 
undergraduates . 


I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  It  or 
not*  but  In  the  State  of  California*  by  law  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  accepts  only  those  students  In  the 
upper  one-eighth  of  the  hlghschool  graduating  class. 

The  state  college  systmii  Is  completely  separate*  In  no 
way  tied  with  the  university  system.  Again  by  law* 
they  can  accept  students  from  the  upper  one-fourth  of 
the  high  school  class. 


Then  there  Is  still  a  third  public  Institu¬ 
tion*  the  Junior  college  system.  They  take  the  stu¬ 
dents  whose  grades  are  less  than  that*  or  students  who 
for  some  reason  or  another  wish  to  attend  there*  or 
cannot  afford  to  attend  the  state  university  system. 


Students  from  the  Junior  college  and  the 
state  college  system  can  transfer  to  the  university  in 
later  years  If  their  grades  are  at  a  certain  level. 


So  you  can  see*  when  you  add  all  of  the  Idds 
who  are  In  our  state*  the  problem  of  residenoe  halls 
epa  the  housing  of  students  gets  to  be  one  of  fairly 
good  size  and  Importance. 
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We  have  other  problems •  In  addition  to  the 
change  of  the  mlx«  which  I  might  also  add  Is  also  a 
change  In  the  age  of  the  students  from  the  18  to  22 
year  old«  the  graduate  student  Instead  Is  26  to  his 
early  thirties.  There  Is  the  other  problem  then  that 
that  graduate  student  probably  Is  married,  and  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  when  you  are  maxvled 
you  have  children. 

Then  there  are  some  more  problems.  Construc¬ 
tion  costs  are  Increasing  at  four  to  six  percent  every 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  maintenance  and  operation 
costs  are  Increasing  more  or  less  at  the  same  rate. 

All  of  these  things  wrapped  up  together  then 
give  us  quite  a  range  of  problems.  As  I  say,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  solve  some  of  them  by  this  particular  univer¬ 
sity  residential  building  systems  project,  wherein  we 
are  seeking  new  not-now-obtalnable  parts  and  pieces 
for  buildings. 

In  our  contract  with  a  consultant,  we  have 
listed  quite  a  number  of  things  that  we  want.  He  has 
a  real  tough  job  If  he  fulfills  It.  With  him  here  at 
this  stand,  I  cannot  Indicate  at  all  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  achieve  everything  we  want,  a  full  100  per¬ 
cent. 


NR.  EHRBNKRANTZ:  It's  on  tape.  (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN  KANTZ:  Tes.  But  In  our  thinking 
about  this,  what  we  want  Is  a  degree  of  flexibility 
that  In  effect  the  residential  hall  building  literally 
becmses  a  laboratory  In  Itself,  so  that  within  the  time 
context  and  the  changes  Imposed  by  both  students  (their 
needs  and  their  preferences)  and  the  university  poli¬ 
cies  and  requlronents,  that  this  residence  hall  build¬ 
ing  actually  can  change. 

For  Instance,  a  residence  hall  that  we  will 
open  In  1970  might  open  as  what  you  would  know  as  a 
residence  hall  for  single  students.  It  could  very 
well  be  that  because  of  the  returning  Viet  Nam  veter¬ 
ans  and  their  problems,  or  the  problems  of  those  that 
did  not  go,  that  there  Is  a  real  uprising  and  a  series 
of  student  problems  that  create  the  desirability,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  change  the  plan  and  figuration  of  that 
single  student  residence  hall.  We  have  told  the  con¬ 
sultant  that  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  that  over  the 
weekend . 

Now,  we  grant  readily  that  under  today's 
conditions  you  cannot  do  that.  You  cannot  change  the 
floor  plan  configuration  over  the  weekend,  and  even 
If  you  could,  you  could  not  affo3^  It. 
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We  have  told  him  further  that  In  a  later  time 
context  we  want  to  take  that  same  building  and  convert 
It  within  a  reasonable  time  and  financial  context, 
literally,  to  a  married  student  ap2u:‘tment  building  for 
students  without  children.  And  In  still  another  time 
context  to  convert  that  to  married  students  with  chil¬ 
dren.  And  possibly  In  a  still  later  context,  convert 
It  back  to  single  students. 

None  of  this  can  be  done  today  within  either 
a  time  or  monetary  context  that  Is  anything  approaching 
reasonable.  It  Is  a  big  Job. 

The  way  this  thing  Is  being  set  up,  the  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  authorized  by  the  regents  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  on  the  basis  that  the  University  of  California 
will  contribute  one-third  of  the  development  costs  by 
the  basic  team,  approximately  $200,000.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories 
additional  funding  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  or  approximately  $400,000.  In  addition  to  this 
$600,000  which  the  URBS  team  will  expend,  we  expect  In- 
dustx^  to  expend  possibly  $10-,  $11-,  $12-mllllon  In 
research  and  development. 

Then  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  construct 
units  which  will  cost  —  depending  upon  the  number  -- 
at  least  $23-mllllon. 

Under  this  particular  program  the  regents  at 
the  University  have  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
minimum  of  4,500  student  bed  spaces,  up  to  a  meuclmum 
of  9,000.  This  9«000  represents  approximately  one- 
third  of  that  which  we  will  build  In  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  period  of  time  I  have  reference  to  is  occu¬ 
pancy  In  the  fall  of  1970,  '71,  and  '72. 

There  Is  a  very  Interesting  relationship  on 
this  because  normally  a  university  hires  a  technical 
consultant  and  tells  him  what  they  want  done,  and  the 
consultant  goes  off  to  his  office  and  goes  to  work. 

In  this  ease  the  University  has  placed  myself  and 
another  man  directly  In  the  technical  consultant's  of¬ 
fice*  and  we  are  working  very  much  like  a  marriage. 

We  must  be  on  the  honeymoon  because  so  far  we  have  not 
had  any  fights.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  only  about 
six  months  Into  the  program  and  of  course  the  program 
will  be  completed  with  the  occupancy  of  the  last  unit 
In  the  fall  of  1972. 

I  am  going  to  leave  all  of  the  technical  ways, 
whys  and  whats,  and  what  we  found  so  far,  to  Ezra.  But 
very  briefly,  the  way  the  program  works  Is  that  the 
University,  as  the  client,  aided  by  the  technical  con¬ 
sultant,  establishes  in  detail  what  we  call  the  user 


requirements.  I  venture  to  say  that  when  this  Is  com¬ 
pleted  early  next  fall  that  this  will  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  concise  statement  of  what  a  residence  hall  actu¬ 
ally  should  be  that  has  as  yet  been  developed  In  this 
country • 


The  technical  consultant  then  takes  this 
statement  of  user  requirements  and  converts  It  to  what 
we  call  performance  specifications.  Now,  performance 
specifications  are  not  the  technical  specifications 
that  the  architect  or  engineer  prepares  In  the  normal 
situation,  but  rather  are  a  statement  In  words  of  what 
we  want,  rather  than  In  terms  of  what  metal  or  what 
material,  how  big,  how  thick,  ho\4  deep,  how  much  horse¬ 
power,  etc.,  etc. 


These  performance  specs  then  are  released  to 
industry  with  a  formal  call  for  bids.  Industry  responds, 
submits  to  the  University  their  proposals,  both  In 
terms  of  design  and  In  terms  of  money,  their  answer  to 
our  user  requirements. 

A  period  of  testing  Is  then  conducted  to 
determine  the  appropriateness  and  the  compliance  of 
these  parts  and  pieces  to  the  original  specs,  and  then 
we  go  ahead  and  use  It  In  the  buildings  In  the  usual 

way. 

When  I  speak  of  parts  and  pieces,  or  compo¬ 
nents,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  we  are  speaking 
of  parts  and  pieces,  that  we  are  not  speaking  In  terms 
of  pre-f abrlcated  units,  because  on  the  nine  campuses 
of  the  University  we  are  Just  as  different  as  day  is 
from  night.  It  Is  Imperative  that  there  be  complete 
freedom  of  expression  and  everything  else  so  that  the 
campus  at  Santa  Cruz  can  have  their  redwood  siding, 
and  their  stucco,  and  their  low-rise.  The  campus  at 
L.A.  can  have  their  high-rise,  built  of  concrete, 
steel,  type  1  construction,  fireproof,  etc.  By  the 
same  token  each  campus  has  its  ovm  ideas  about  the 
plan  configuration  in  two  dimensions,  and  the  way  the 
mouse  shapes  up  In  three  dimensions. 

So  in  seeking  out  components  we  do  not  Intend 
to  seek  components  for  the  exterior  of  the  building 
whatsoever.  We  do  Intend  to  seek  components  for  the 
structural  framing,  the  heating,  and  the  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  the  electrical  lighting,  but  not  Including 
electric  service  nor  electric  power;  partitions,  the 
finishes  on  ceilings,  walls,  partitions,  floors,  the 
case  work,  and  the  fximlture. 


This  list  will  probably  represent  from  40  to 
60  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  The 
site  development  work,  the  utilities.  In  effect  the 
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structural  system  up  through  the  grade  level  will  not 
be  a  part  of  the  system* 

To  make  this  effective,  of  course.  It  Is 
rather  obvious  that  the  participation  by  Industry,  and 
the  extent  of  that  participation  Is  very  Important, 
because  If  Industry  does  not  participate  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  at  all. 

Prior  to  the  Instigation  of  this  project  and 
Its  activation,  we  made  a  feasibility  study  which  Indi¬ 
cated  that  with  this  bait,  or  carrot,  of  4500  units 
minimum  Industry  was  truly  Interested* 

We  have  a  further  reasonable  basis  upon  irtilch 
we  are  proceeding  In  that  our  technical  consultant  had 
recently  ccwnpleted  another  program  for  high  schools 
along  this  same  line,  using  these  same  basic  methods. 

In  which  he  obtained  a  very  high  degree  of  success. 

I  am  getting  Into  techniques,  and  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  quit* 

Let  me  change  my  train  of  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  We  have  the  program  where  the  University,  as 
planned.  Is  literally  working  hand-ln-glove  with  the 
technical  consultant  within  his  office*  We  have  assur¬ 
ances  from  representatives  of  Industry  that  we  have 
enough  units  to  afford  the  Initial  bait  or  carrot  or 
attraction  for  them  to  do  truly  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  this  type  of  a  project.  They  are  aware, 
of  course,  or  they  will  be  aware  that  the  University 
of  California  Is  but  a  very  small  segment  of  the  some 
2200  universities  and  colleges  In  North  America,  and 
that  If  we  provide  for  our  particular  system,  the  Utal- 
verslty  of  California,  requirements  which  fit  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  requirements  across  the  land,  the  market 
potential  Is  enormous. 

Again,  we  are  trying  to  make  certain  that  we 
do  that,  because  the  University  then  has  set  up  idiat 
we  call  a  National  Advisory  Committee.  Dean  Shaffer 
back  there,  from  Indiana,  Is  a  member  of  It.  Other 
representatives  come  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Chicago,  California,  Utah  —  what  else?  At  any  rate, 
there  are  twelve  of  them  on  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  all  segments  of  Interested  parties 
that  by  some  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  residential  hall  program* 

Like  everything  that  Is  ple-ln-the-  sky,  this 
program  has  a  drawback.  That  drawback  --  we  do  not 
truly  know  yet  how  we  are  going  to  solve  It  satisfac¬ 
torily,  because  we  could  obtain  the  parts  and  pieces, 
the  components,  that  truly  do  a  wonderful  Job,  but 


because  they  are  parts  and  pieces  they  have  to  be  put 
together,  and  for  you  gentlemen  who  have  worked  on  a 
building  programming  committee,  you  are  quite  aware 
that  a  building  Is  no  better  than  Its  basic,  original 
program,  so  that  It  Is  going  to  become  Imperative  that 
the  people  who  put  the  program  together  for  these 
buildings  on  our  various  campuses,  the  Deans  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  the  residence  hall  operators,  the  campus  archi¬ 
tects,  student  representatives,  representatives  of  the 
faculty,  the  chancellor,  are  going  to  have  to  work  to¬ 
gether  on  a  scale  of  cooperation  that  exceeds  by  con¬ 
siderable  that  which  has  occurred  In  the  past. 

There  Is  a  second  problem.  Even  If  we  get  a 
topnotch  program,  we  are  also  going  to  have  to  find  a 
topnotch  architect  to  put  this  together  on  paper  and 
transform  that  paper  solution  Into  three  dimensions. 
The  design  creativity,  the  sensitivity  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  In  private  practice  Is  going  to  be  very  Import¬ 
ant.  We  think  that  there  may  be  some  problems  In  this 
line. 


We  found  out  lots  of  things  about  residence 
halls  in  the  six  months  that  we  have  been  operating. 
Some  things  we  thought  we  knew  previously;  some  things 
we  knew  we  knew;  and  some  things  are  brand  new.  Rather 
than  going  Into  those  myself,  I  am  going  to  leave  some¬ 
thing  for  Ezra  to  talk  about.  I  will  let  Mr.  Bhren- 
krantz  have  It  at  this  point. 

MR.  EZRA  EHREMXRANTZ  (President,  Building 
Systems  Development  Corp.,  Berkeley,  California): 

Thank  you,  Clayton.  As  I  was  sitting  there  listening 
to  all  the  things  that  you  were  expecting  of  the 
Systems,  you  almost  had  a  second  drawback,  and  that  Is 
to  find  another  consultant.  (Laughter) 

The  program  that  we  are  working  on  Is  Indeed 
an  exciting  one.  We  have  some  precedents,  by  way  of  a 
program  for  high  schools  wherein  the  extreme  need  of 
the  school  districts  began  to  provide  the  opportvmlty 
to  do  things  by  procedures  that  districts  under  any¬ 
thing  but  extreme  need  would  not  dare  try  to  do.  So, 
sometimes  the  greater  the  problem  the  better  the  seed 
for  solution  might  be,  and  this  Is  what  perhaps  Is 
going  to  be  the  case  In  terms  of  the  student  residence 
halls.  At  least,  we  hope  so.  The  problems  are  Indeed 
very  considerable. 

The  buildings  at  the  U.C.  campuses,  and  per¬ 
haps  elsewhere  around  the  country,  as  we  have  been  able 
to  look  at  them,  tend  to  follow  some  old  traditional 
patterns  that  perhaps  evolved  at  a  time  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  more  to  do  with  how  to  police  and  control  stu¬ 
dents  than  It  did  In  terms  of  providing  an  appropriate 
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place  to  live.  In  designing  buildings  and  double 
loaded  corridors  so  that  each  double  room  faces  Into 
the  corridor.  It  not  only  provides  an  opportunity  for 
a  resident  assistant  to  walk  up  and  down,  policing  It 
very  carefully,  but  It  also  provides  the  necessity  for 
one  to  do  so,  because  whenever  two  students  gather  In 
the  hall  and  start  to  talk  with  the  sound  permeating 
through  the  doors,  the  opportunities  for  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  to  disturb  all  the  rest  are  so  great  that  the 
need  for  policing  becomes  quite  considerable. 

One  of  the  approaches  that  we  are  tx>ylng  to 
take  to  the  study,  developing  an  appropriate  program 
for  the  user  requirements.  Is  to  analyze  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  different  plan  types,  and  find  out  what  we  can 
do  with  components,  plan  forms,  perhaps,  to  reduce  the 
need  for  regulations  as  much  as  possible. 

This  perhaps  provides  some  of  the  negative 
thinking  In  terms  of  the  way  In  which  the  requirements 
begin  to  evolve.  In  terms  of  partitions  that  can  take 
tacks,  pictures,  chalk,  and  many  other  Implements  or 
activities  which  are  normal  to  students  pursuing  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  which  are  not  normal  to  the  type  of 
products  that  are  currently  being  used  In  these  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  either  designed  for  houses,  or  for 
office  buildings,  or  for  some  other  building  form  rather 
than  for  residence  halls. 

We  have  the  very  major  requirement  of  flexi¬ 
bility  that  has  been  spoken  of  amply  this  evening, 
which  has  as  corollaary  that  of  variety.  It  Is  Import¬ 
ant  to  give  choice,  as  different  students  would  like 
to  use  space  In  different  ways. 

The  pattern  of  choice  that  Is  given  also 
changes  with  time,  and  this  Is  where  we  need  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  move  things  over  the  course  of  time  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  new  patterns  of  living.  This  means  that  we 
are  not  only  Interested  In  moving,  let  us  say,  the  bed 
and  the  desk  around,  or  running  In  a  partition  in  a 
double  room  to  make  two  single  rooms,  but  we  are 
Interested  In  the  entire  social  pattern  that  takes 
place  within  the  residence  hall. 

There  are  a  lot  of  experiments  that  are  now 
being  made  at  various  Institutions  leading  toward  the 
use  of  suites,  apartments,  larger  groupings  of  stu¬ 
dents.  This  Is  the  first  real  break-away  from  the 
double  rooms,  except  for  a  few  eastern  colleges,  suoh 
as  Harvard  which  has  had  a  program  of  a  type  of  suite 
arrangement  ever  since  Its  founding. 

In  this  case  we  find  some  of  the  suites  de¬ 
veloped  around  groups  of  students,  perhaps  four,  others 


six,  eight,  as  many  as  ten  students  who  have  some  com¬ 
mon  facility  that  Is  supposed  to  unite  them.  In  some 
cases  It  Is  nothing  more  than  the  bathroom;  and  in 
others,  living  spaces,  lounges,  other  social  spaces. 

As  we  begin  to  look  at  these  spaces,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  find  that  a  lot  of  our  first  tentative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  providing  something  other  than  a  double 
room  are  not  bearing  up  as  we  perhaps  had  hoped.  We 
begin  to  find,  for  example,  that  when  a  large  group  of 
students  share  a  single  space  that  perhaps  we  set  up 
sub-groups  within  the  residence  hall  that  form  a  very 
tight  and  closed  circle,  and  do  not  mix  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  as  perhaps  they  should,  and  so  reduce  their  op¬ 
portunities  for  making  outside  contacts  very  consider¬ 
ably.  If  you  have  only  one  student  who  is  your  room¬ 
mate  perhaps  you  are  forced  to  meet  others  rather 
readily.  When  you  move  around  in  a  group  of  eight, 
you  may  consider  that  it  be  all  and  end  all  of  your 
social  life. 

There  Is  another  problem.  This  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  becomes  very  friendly,  so  that  they  like  to  do 
things  together.  One  person  wants  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
he  asks  the  next  one  to  go,  and  in  turn  they  ask  the 
next  one  and  they  all  troop  down  together,  or  for  a 
hamburger,  or  what  have  you.  So  that  six  students,  for 
example,  living  together,  have  five  to  interrupt  each 
one.  Instead  of  on  a  one  to  one  basis. 

These  perhaps  become  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  noticed  by  the  various  institutions  making 
the  first  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  begin  to  wonder  as  to 
whether  or  not  other  patterns  might  be  visible.  Per¬ 
haps  a  number  of  these  suites  can  work  together,  so  if 
you  had  three  suites  of  six  students,  perhaps  each  of 
the  six  share  certain  facilities  together,  together  the 
three  suites  have  other  facilities,  you  develop  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  relationships,  and  surely  one  person  wanting 
a  cup  of  coffee  does  not  get  seventeen  others  to  Join 
him.  He  Just  picks  out  the  one  or  two  perhaps  that  he 
would  like  to  go  with. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  know  that  the  old  pattern  no 
longer  works  as  a  pattern  of  organization.  Students 
are  rebelling.  They  are  leaving  the  campuses.  They 
are  setting  up  their  own  pads,  within  a  mile  radius. 

The  dropout,  for  example,  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Is  30  percent  of  the  freshmen  come  back,  30 
percent  of  the  sophomores,  30  percent  of  the  Juniors, 
and  so  on.  So  the  dropout  Is  very,  very  considerable, 
resulting  in  a  relatively  young  mix  of  students  within 


the  residence  hall«  which  Is  something  which  may  be  de¬ 
bated  In  terms  of  Its  advantages  or  disadvantages.  In 
most  debates  that  we  have  the  strength  seems  to  lie 
very  heavily  In  terms  of  disadvantages. 

So  we  are  faced  with  some  very  considerable 
problems  here*  and  It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  moving 
the  furniture  around,  or  putting  In  another  partition! 
but  It  Is  the  whole  social  organisation  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  hall  that  one  wishes  to  work  with. 

When  Nr.  Kants  talks  of  a  building  having 
such  flexibility  that  It  becomes  a  laboratory  for  Its 
own  evolution,  this  calls  for  a  social  evolution  as 
well  as  a  partition  evolution.  This  then  must  come 
from  programs  that  are  established  by  the  responsible 
people  at  each  of  the  university  campuses.  We  can  no 
longer  think  of  a  building  as  a  particular  facility 
that  you  move  In  to  have  single  configuration.  But 
the  building  has  to  be  planned  at  least  three  times 
over:  The  building  that  you  move  Into;  the  building 
perhaps  that  you  might  like  to  move  Into  If  you  felt 
you  had  the  ataff,  or  If  the  students  were  mature 
enough,  or  If  you  were  sure  that  you  could  retain  the 
same  number  of  seniors,  percentagewise.  In  the  resi¬ 
dential  hall  system,  as  you  have  freshmen;  then  per¬ 
haps  the  kind  of  facility  that  you  would  like  to  move 
toward. 

We  are  beginning  to  deal  with  changes  In  com¬ 
munications  systems  that  make  It  Inevitable  that  sen¬ 
iors  and  graduate  students  eventually  requiring  com¬ 
puter  terminals,  access  to  retrieval  systems,  slow 
scan  television  to  the  reserve  book  room  of  the 
library,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  live  off  campus. 

In  order  to  do  a  Master's  thesis  you  are  going  to  have 
to  live  In  a  residence  hall  at  some  point  In  the  rela¬ 
tively  near  future. 

What  kind  of  a  facility  must  be  provided  for 
these  more  mature  students  who  at  the  present  time  are 
literally  driven  out  of  the  halls,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  designed  to  provide  a  hospitable  environ¬ 
ment? 


These  then  become  the  problems  that  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with  and  grapple  with.  We  obviously 
cannot  do  It  by  predicting  the  future.  We  can  only 
begin  to  approach  the  problem  by  providing  options  and 
by  considering  the  buildings  that  will  be  constructed 
to  really  act  as  laboratories,  hoping  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  over  the  next 
ninnber  of  years  so  we  can  little  by  little  move  In, 
perhaps,  on  the  more  appropriate  patterns  that  will 
come  up  later. 
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If  I  can  get  back  to  the  precedent  that  «e 
had  for  a  noment,  with  reapeot  to  our  school  projects, 
Mhereln  we  non  have  well  over  a  million  square  feet  of 
schools  In  California  under  construction  on  the  Sys¬ 
tems  basis.  We  started  with  a  group  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  who  felt  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  their 
needs  within  a  state  aid  budget.  They  agreed  to  build 
22  specific  schools  with  unknown  building  products, 
which  would  be  designed  to  unwritten  performance 
specifications,  which  would  be  written  when  the  user 
requirements  were  fully  studied. 

Many  of  you  are  perhaps  members  of  school 
boards.  You  have  some  idea  as  to  the  pressures  that 
must  build  up  for  school  districts  to  take  this  sort 
of  gamble  four  or  five  years  hence,  or  making  commit¬ 
ments  for  specific  buildings  to  be  built  four  or  five 
years  hence.  These  districts  did  this,  and  as  the 
program  has  progressed  they  are  now  able  to  get  from 
industry  literally  everything  they  have  asked  for,  and 
these  schools  are  going  up  within  the  state  aid  budget 
to  give  you  some  ideas  of  that  this  has  meant.  Flexi¬ 
bility  is  Just  as  necessary  in  schools. 

I  think  perhaps  the  secondary  school  educa¬ 
tors  are  doing  a  better  Job  than  those  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  level  at  the  moment;  and  being  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Berkeley,  I  am  able  to  speak  from  the  in¬ 
side  as  well  as  from  the  outside  on  this  project,  in 
that  they  are  doing  much  more  by  way  of  studying  the 
different  methods  of  teaching  and  experimenting  to  do 
the  same.  They  wanted  this  great  deal  of  flexibility 
and  particularly  had  the  feeling  that  whereas  a  second¬ 
hand  house,  when  it  no  longer  fits  because  you  have  a 
new  child,  a  new  oar,  or  a  new  hobby,  you  sell  it  and 
move  into  a  new  one.  The  market  for  second-hand 
schools  is  nowhere  near  as  substantial,  so  as  part  of 
the  flexibility  we  are  providing  average  spans  of  70 
feet  for  the  schools,  instead  of  the  more  traditional 
30  feet. 


We  are  providing  for  the  school  districts 
air  conditioning  which  will  supply  plus  or  minus  two 
degrees,  summer  and  winter,  at  breathing  level,  at  the 
ankle  level.  We  discovered  interestingly  enough  that 
most  middle  aged  teachers,  leading  a  rather  sedentary 
life,  have  poor  circulation  and  so  with  normal  air 
stratification  cold  feet  results  in  their  turning  up 
the  thermostats  and  putting  the  students  to  sleep. 
(Laughter)  Moreover,  the  performance  of  the  aircondl- 
tioning  is  guaranteed  by  maintenance  contract  for 
twenty  years,  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  Just  delighted  to  be  able  to  bid  in  a 
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way  wherein  they  ean  back  up  the  performance  of  their 
products »  or  they  are  forced  to  back  up  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  products  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

This  means  that  they  can  sleep  nights.  Their  Job  of 
bidding  Is  not  to  see  how  much  they  can  do  by  way  of 
cheapening  a  system  to  get  the  bid*  but  rather  to 
determine  what  kind  of  performance  they  ean  give  In 
the  most  efficient  way*  knowing  that  because  the  main¬ 
tenance  contract  Is  In*  their  competitors  will  not 
take  out  a  little  bit  more  of  the  quality  than  they 
were  able  to*  thereby  getting  a  price. 

It  Is  always  quite  a  battle  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  going  on  first  cost  bids*  to  determine 
how  much  they  can  get  away  with  cheapening  the  products 
and  how  much  will  the  others  do  It*  and  can  they  do  It 
Just  a  little  bit  more  and  thereby  get  the  Job. 

In  terms  of  the  residence  halls*  we  are  now 
talking  with  Industry  on  a  40-year  basis  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  airconditioning  systems  within  the  residence 
hall.  To  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  the  costs  are  In 
this  for  the  schools*  our  first  cost  was  $2*900*000. 

Our  20-year  cost  for  maintenance*  operation*  and  first 
cost  was  $12*800*000.  There  was  half  a  million  dollars 
per  year  to  operate  and  maintain  the  alrcondltlonlng. 
When  you  take  Into  account  first  costs*  It  Is  not  a 
very  great  percentage  of  the  total  cost. 

Our  cost  of  maintenance  Is  3.3  percent  of 
first  cost  per  year.  By  analysis*  our  school  districts 
pay  yery  close  to  20  percent  per  year  for  maintenance* 
building  on  a  first  cost  only  basis.  I  think  this 
becomes  extremely  significant.  This  tends  to  take  the 
whole  problem*  and  we  are  studying  that  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls*  on  a  total  cost  basis.  For  example* 
people  will  say  that  gang  bathrooms  are  cheaper.  If 
four  or  six  students  share  a  smaller*  private  bath* 
they  may  be  responsible  for  the  upkeep  or  for  the 
cleaning  of  this  facility.  When  you  begin  to  take  the 
total  cost  of  the  bathroom  facilities*  we  readily  find 
that  these  smaller  baths*  kept  up  by  the  students 
themselves*  cost  less  In  terms  of  the  actual  dollars 
which  the  students  will  eventually  have  to  repay*  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  building*  than  the  large  gang 
facilities. 


This  type  of  consideration  obviously  must 
come  Into  play  In  the  total  program. 

We  also  become  very  Interested  In  plan  effl 
clencles.  We  know  that  there  are  residence  halls 
built  around  the  country  with  as  little  as  eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  area  devoted  to  circulation*  stair¬ 
cases*  elevators. 
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On  the  other  hand*  we  find  other  facilities 
with  upwards  of  25  percent  of  the  total  area.  We  find 
that  some  of  the  point  tower*  vertical  house  types  take 
the  least  amount  of  circulation;  the  core  plans*  double- 
loaded  corridor*  take  the  most.  So  this  becomes  an 
Important  part  of  the  program. 

We  begin  to  look  at  the  problems  of  flexi¬ 
bility  and  variety*  and  we  begin  to  find  that  the  rooms 
themselves  are  too  small  to  provide*  very  frequently* 
the  kind  of  variety  that  the  students  want.  So  one  of 
the  things  that  we  hope  to  buy  with  the  potential  sav¬ 
ings  of  a  Systems  approach  Is  more  square  footage  to 
the  point  that  the  rooms  are  of  an  appropriate  size  to 
provide  for  the  kind  of  reasonable  variety  that  the 
students  have  a  right  to  expect. 

When  you  go  Into  a  residence  hall  and  find 
the  bed*  which  Is  the  only  piece  of  furniture  that  can 
move*  pushed  up  against  the  front  door  of  the  room*  so 
that  when  you  enter  the  room  you  have  to  walk  on  to 
the  bed  and  down  the  other  side*  you  get  the  Idea  that 
the  students'  desire  for  variety*  or  to  have  something 
which  Is  unique*  may  be  quite  strong.  I  think  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  develop  facilities  that  will  make 
this  possible. 

Therefore*  we  have  a  program  set  forth  where 
we  must  be  able  to  first  analyze*  and  then  provide  for 
an  appropriate  physical  environment*  heat*  light*  air* 
sound.  We  must  provide  for  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
In  the  use  of  the  space*  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  In 
terms  of  the  student  groupings  that  might  exist  within 
a  given  space.  We  have  to  provide  for  Individual  needs 
that  make  It  Impossible  to  type  students. 

In  looking  at  residence  halls*  and  talking 
with  students*  we  begin  to  find  a  difference  In  study 
patterns.  There  are  certain  activities  that  students 
will  do  seated  at  their  desk  on  a  hard  chair;  others* 
perhaps  that  require  less  writing*  In  a  soft  chair 
with  a  good  reading  lamp;  others  will  do  some  of  the 
same  activities  In  bed.  There  are  others  who  do  all 
of  their  writing  In  bed.  There  are  some  students  who 
will  do  at  least  70  percent  of  their  total  studying 
In  bed.  At  the  same  time  you  will  find  that  others 
will  do  everything  on  the  floor*  Including  typing* 
even  with  an  appropriate  typing  table  made  available. 

It  Is  Just  the  way  It  Is  done. 

There  are  other  people  who  never  study  In 
their  rooms.  They  will  go  to  the  library;  they  cannot 
stand  not  being  a  part  of  It.  They  want  to  go  where 
the  action  Is.  And  then  they  will  withdraw  from  the 
action  and  do  their  studying. 
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So  within  this  kind  of  a  ayatem  or  altuatlon 
we  have  to  provide  the  appropriate  nooka  and  crannlea. 

I  an  aure  all  of  you  have  had  the  aane  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  have,  vlaltlng  varloua  realdence  halla 
with  the  big  lounge  rooma,  "furniture  ahow  rooma"  they 
are  uaually  called  by  atudenta,  that  are  frequently 
empty.  Tou  aee  tremendoua  pleaa  by  way  of  atudent  com- 
menta  for  little  typing  rooma,  little  apacea,  unpro¬ 
grammed  apacea,  ao  they  can  program  them  In  terma  of 
the  klnda  of  apeclal  Intereata  that  might  evolve  within 
a  particular  group.  All  of  thla  beoomea  part,  aa  well, 
of  providing  an  appropriate  enviroiment . 

So  I  think  perhapa  thla  glvea  aome  kind  of  an 
Inalght  Into  the  way  In  which  the  atudy  ao  far  la  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  requirement a.  We  can  aay  that  we  do 
find  opportunltlea  beginning  to  emerge  In  diacuaalona 
with  induatry  to  develop  producta  which  will  make  It 
poaalble  to  provide  facllltlea  that  will  offer  thla 
degree  of  variety,  performance,  flexibility,  and  part 
of  the  aapect  of  doing  thla  la  taking  the  building  and 
atudylng  It  on  a  total  coat  baala  —  not  In  terma  of 
what  It  will  coat  to  move  In,  but  in  effect  what  It 
will  coat  to  move  out  In  forty  yeara.  Aa  the  atudent 
rente  are  baaed  on  thla  coat,  thla  la  the  only  one  that 
really  counta,  ao  that  thla  beoomea  the  baala  of  the 
program. 


One  of  the  moat  Important  thlnga  then  that 
haa  to  come  about  la  to  develop  the  Syatem  in  auoh  a 
way,  begin  to  work  with  people  at  the  varloua  campuaea 
ao  that  there  la  full  realleatlon  of  what  can  be  done. 


When  we  were  programming  aohoola,  and  talking 
to  high  aohoola,  and  talking  to  eduoatora  for  the  flrat 
time,  the  program  waa  alwaya  in  phyaloal  terma.  "We 
want  rooma  that  look  like  ao."  We  apoke  to  the  arohl- 
teota  who  were  working  for  thoae  aohool  dlatrlota,  and 
they  alwaya  apoke  In  terma  of  educational  requlrementa • 
"Well,  thla  aohool  la  Intereated  In  team  teaching, " 
each  one  knowing  the  problema  In  their  own  area,  and 
that  they  were  ao  difficult  they  did  not  want  to  tackle 
them.  The  problema  In  the  other  peraon'a  area  were  ob- 
vloualy  much  more  almple,  and  aome  ready  aolutlona 
could  be  found. 

I  think  we  have  the  aame  thing  when  programa 
come  out  for  realdence  halla.  We  aee  the  programa  that 
go  to  arohlteota,  not  only  from  U.  of  C.  campuaea.  We 
have  been  fortunate  to  get  many  from  other  campuaea 
around  the  country,  and  I  dare  aay  aome  of  the  people 
here  have  been  on  aome  of  thoae  committeea,  and  we  be¬ 
gin  to  aay,  "The  rooma  ahall  be  130  aquare  feet  for  one 
atudent,  200  aquare  feet  for  two  atudenta.  There  ahall 
be  double  loaded  corrldora."  And  In  effect  you  have 
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designed  the  building*  The  architect  comes  In,  he 
gets  the  desk  size,  arranges  the  fumltvure,  determines 
where  the  typing  room  Is  going  to  be,  and  he  does  what 
should  be  your  program* 

The  thing  Is  all  backwards,  because  we  are 
passing  the  ball*  The  real  problons  In  our  own  areas 
are  so  difficult  to  meet  that  we  very  frequently  try 
to  solve  these  things  by  avoiding  them  and  dealing  with 
the  problMBs  of  someone  else. 

What  an  architect  really  needs,  for  example. 
Is  for  someone  to  be  able  to  say,  "We  want  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  out  at  least  three  major  patterns  of 
living  within  a  residence  hall,  and  they  should  all  be 
superimposed  —  It  should  be  possible  to  superimpose 
them  within  the  same  configuration*  The  patterns  that 
we  see  are  as  follows*"  And  these  can  each  be  laid 
out  and  described* 

I  think  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing  which  Is 
necessary*  This  puts  the  challenge  where  It  should  be, 
on  the  architect  to  design  the  kind  of  a  building  that 
will  meet  your  needs*  Once  the  building  Is  fixed,  the 
program  that  you  can  run  within  It  Is  severely  hampered 
or  limited,  and  you  have  to  make  sure  that  the  build¬ 
ings  are  capable  of  providing  for  the  appropriate  pro¬ 
grams* 


I  think  perhaps  this  might  be  a  good  place 
to  stop  and  see  If  there  are  any  questions  that  deal 
with  the  project,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  get  Into 
further  detail,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  respond  as 
we  are  actually  at  this  stage  quite  well  Into  at  least 
beginning  to  find  the  nature  of  the  problem,  although 
we  are  quite  a  way  from  solving  it* 

CHAIRMAN  KANTZ:  Thank  you,  Ezra. 

•  * .  Discussion  from  the  floor  followed  • • * 
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SECOND  OBNBRAL  SESSION 
Monday  -  June  27 »  19^6 


The  Second  General  Session,  meeting  In  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  convened  at  nine  o'clock.  Dean  Edmund 
G.  Williamson,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  President  Elect  NASPA,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLIAMSON:  In  order  to  conserve 
time  and  have  some  residual  at  the  end  for  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  raise,  I  would  like  to  begin.  This  Is 
the  second  general  session,  and  at  this  session  we  are 
here  to  hear  a  message  from  our  President,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  reactions  of  three  reactors.  I  am  going  to 
name  them  now  and  ask  them  to  please  take  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  make  their  reaction  without  further  Introduc¬ 
tion,  In  order  to  save  time. 

Dr.  Phillip  Tripp,  of  good  long  standing, 
and  standing  good  In  this  Association  for  many  years, 
with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  now  In  a  Research 
Specialist  Job. 

Dean  Miriam  Shelden,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  President-Elect  of  the  National  Dean  of 
Women's  Association. 

Dean  Robert  Shaffer  of  Indiana  University, 
also  President  of  COSPA,  and  of  many  other  points  In 
the  Universe.  (Laughter) 

0\ir  speaker,  the  President  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  needs  no  Introduction,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give 
him  any  Introduction.  He  Is  well  conditioned  to  speak 
to  us  on  a  topic  of  Interest  and  of  concern  to  us. 
Currently,  as  you  know,  he  Is  Dean  of  Students  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York. 

I  first  knew  him  when  he  was  Dean,  or  Asslst- 
and  Dean  I  believe  he  was.  In  this  Institution,  one 
cold,  rainy  night,  with  a  flat  tire.  But  since  then 
he  has  pumped  It  up  and  he  Is  ready  to  go  today. 
(Laughter)  Roll,  will  you  please,  Glen.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  GLEN  T.  NYGREEN  (Presidential  Ad¬ 
dress):  Thank  you,  Ed.  I  well  ronember  that  flat  tire, 
but  I  also  remember  the  very  stimulating  experiences 
which  followed  because  of  your  contributions  to  our 
meeting  here,  of  the  Northwest  College  Personnel  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


I  am  Just  a  little  timorous  about  this  ven¬ 
ture  this  morning.  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  am  look¬ 
ing  at  a  group  of  people  who  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  what  It  Is  that  I  am  going  to  speak  than  I  do. 
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Furthermore,  this  particular  obligation 
forces  upon  me  the  necessity  to  put  my  words  on  paper 
and  there  are  copies  of  the  more  formal  presentation 
which  will  be  available  at  the  rear  of  the  room  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  session.  If  any  of  you  should 
want  to  look  these  over.  For  a  title  to  these  remarks 
I  have  posed  the  question,  simply  stated: 

PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  FOR 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATORS? 

If  there  Is  any  one  topic  which  has  tended 
to  dominate  the  thinking,  planning,  and  discussions  of 
student  personnel  leaders  during  the  past  twenty  years 
It  Is  that  of  professional  preparation  and  training. 
NASPA  Itself  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  Its  committees  and  commissions  have  shared 
with  groups  from  constituent  members  of  the  Council  of 
Student  Personnel  Associations  In  an  attempt  to  hammer 
out  a  statement  of  agreements  and  differences.  How 
fruitful  these  discussions  have  been  depends  mainly 
upon  your  own  frame  of  reference.  My  Interest  In  this 
subject  focuses  upon  a  particular  aspect  of  the  larger 
question:  namely,  can  we  define  a  professional  status 
for  college  and  university  administrators  of  student 
personnel  programs? 

Tntroductlon 

A  program  at  a  recent  national  meeting  of 
student  personnel  people  was  entitled  "Changing  Pat¬ 
terns  In  Student  Personnel  Administration  —  Are 
Student  Personnel  Administrators  Necessary?"  It  was 
a  stimulating  program  despite  Its  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  query  specified  In  the  title.  It  stimu¬ 
lated  me,  however,  to  arrange  my  own  thoughts  and  con¬ 
victions  on  the  matter  and  to  decide  how  I  would  re¬ 
spond  were  I  the  recipient  of  a  direct  query.  I  found 
that  It  was  not  an  easy  task. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  not  necessary  to  the  academic  enter¬ 
prise.  They  are  not  neoessaz^  the  way  that  a  library 
Is  essential  or  the  way  In  which  some  senior  students, 
usually  called  faculty  members,  are  necessary.  They 
are  not  necessary  because  their  duties  can  be  assigned 
to  others  within  the  academic  community  as  In  fact  they 
are  at  Institutions  like  Harvard.  They  are,  however, 
useful.  As  long  as  they  are  useful  they  will  persist 
In  academia.  The  question  Is  really  for  what  are  they 
useful ? 


It  has  now  been  eight  years  since  a  provoca¬ 
tive  volume  by  Theodore  Caplow  and  Reece  McOee  entitled 
"The  Academic  Marketplace"  appeared.  This  report  of  a 
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study  In  which  were  analysed  all  profeesorial  vacancies 
and  replacenente  in  the  liberal  arts  divisions  of  ten 
universities  over  a  period  of  two  acadenic  years  pre¬ 
sents  in  objective  fashion  sone  infomation  which  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us  but  which  here  for  the  first  time 
was  demonstrated  empirically.  Among  the  comments  is 
this  short  paragraph: 

"Another  significant  trend  of  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  shift  of  many  student -related  func¬ 
tions  from  professors  to  nonacadosio  personnel 
in  the  university's  'civil  service'.  Student 
counseling  is  an  excellent  example.  Once  a 
major  part  of  the  professor's  Job«  it  has  now 
been  taken  so  much  out  of  his  hands  that  it 
received  no  single  mention  by  any  of  our  re¬ 
spondents  as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  faculty 
position. "3 

This  position  disturbed  me  greatly  when  I 
first  read  it  and  it  has  continued  to  disturb  me  since. 
It  distuz^s  me  in  part  because  of  its  representation 
of  the  growing  separation  of  teaching  faculty  from 
direct  association  with  students.  It  disturbs  me 
even  more  that  the  inheritors  of  this  responsibility 
are  regarded  by  the  faculty  as  something  less  academic 
than  they  simply  because  of  this  ooncera  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  progress  of  students.  It  would  seem  that  this 
implies  that  teaching  faculty  are  the  piraf essionals 
within  the  college  and  that  student  counselors,  and 
student  personnel  administrators,  are  hirlings  of  the 
organisation.  A  more  polite  tern  would  be  to  call 
student  personnel  people  bureaucrats  as  opposed  to 
faculty  professionals. 

I  think  most  observers  of  academia  would 
agree  that  there  has  been  a  demonstrable  change  in  the 
relationship  of  faculty  with  the  employing  institu¬ 
tion.  Once  a  professor  made  his  way  up  the  academic 
ladder  as  much  by  loyal  service  to  the  employing  in¬ 
stitution  as  by  the  techniques  of  research  and  publi¬ 
cation.  Today  the  professor  is  a  highly  mobile  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  status  is  determined  by  his  relationships 
within  his  discipline  as  much  as  by  any  other  factor. 
Institutional  orientation  works  against  the  mobility 
by  which  rapid  advancement  in  rank  and  salary  are  ob¬ 
tained.  An  orientation  toward  one's  discipline  is  the 
operational  attitude  for  a  faculty  man  on  the  way  up¬ 
ward.  Of  course,  once  arrived  at  full  professional 
status,  some  combination  of  these  orientations  would 
be  possible  but  the  pressures  for  enhanced  departmental 
reputations  and  access  to  lucrative  research  contracts 
argue  against  a  pervasive  orientation  to  the  employing 
institution. 
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The  Concept  of  a  Profession 


For  a  time  there  was  a  lively  debate  within 
student  personnel  work  as  to  whether  or  not  It  was  In¬ 
deed  a  profession.  Writers  went  back  to  the  original 
statesient  by  Abraham  Flexner  (1915)  and  analysed  stu¬ 
dent  perso^el  work  according  to  the  six  criteria  he 
specified.”  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  In  19^9  analysed  student 
personnel  work  In  terms  of  B.  J.  Horton's  ten  criteria 
(1949)  and  concluded  that  student  personnel  work  Is 
not  a  profession. In  1959«  Daniel  D.  Peder  came 

"to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  not  now  and 
should  never  be  a  broad  professional  area 
designated  as  personnel  work.  Rather#  to  do 
our  Job  properly  In  the  fields  of  education 
In  which  we  operate#  It  would  appear  to  be  more 
appropriate  to  think  of  personnel  work  as  part 
of  the  larger  and#  yet#  In  some  ways  more  de¬ 
fined  professional  area  of  teaching."^ 

It  was  about  this  time#  In  1958#  that  one  of 
the  most  prolific  students  of  the  professions#  Bverett 
C.  Hughes#  referred  to  student  personnel  work  In  a 
slightly  pejorative  manner  when  he  wrote  about  the 
growing  tendency  to  make  a  profession  of  most  work 
fields: 

"Many  people  In  our  society  work  In  named  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  names  are  a  combination  of  price  tag 
and  calling  card.  One  has  only  to  hear  casual 
conversation  to  sense  how  Important  these  tags 

are . Schoolteachers  sometimes  turn  school- 

teaching  Into  educational  work#  and  the 
disciplining  of  youngsters  and  chaperoning  of 
parties  Into  personnel  work. ...... These  hedging 

statements  In  which  people  pick  the  most  favor¬ 
able  of  several  possible  names  of  their  work 
Imply  an  audience.  And  one  of  the  most  Import¬ 
ant  things  about  any  man  Is  his  audience#  or 
his  choice  of  the  several  available  audiences 
to  which  he  may  address  his  claims  to  be  some¬ 
one  of  worth. "5 

Office.  Profession  and  Calling 

There  are  two  relevant  dimensions  of  the 
field  we  call  student  personnel  work.  The  first  Is 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  kinds  of  work  roles 
which  student  personnel  workers  fill.  The  second 
has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  career  development  In 
student  personnel  work  and  Its  Implications  for  the 
professional  aspects  of  those  work  roles.  In  summary 
I  want  to  suggest  my  personal  answer  to  the  Initial 
query  —  for  what  purposes  are  student  personnel 
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adalnlstrators  uaaful  enough  to  persist  In  the  college 
and  university  of  the  future? 

What  we  call  student  personnel  work  nay  be 
viewed  as  an  office#  as  a  profession#  and  as  a  calling* 
The  tern  office  Inplles  the  traditional  or  bureaucratic 
role  associated  with  standardisation  of  tasks#  author¬ 
ity  United  by  rules  and  sanctions#  and  an  enphasls 
upon  procedures  rather  than  goals*  Student  personnel 
adnlnistrators  are  enployees  of  the  college  Institution# 
and  nore  closely  related  to  the  employers  than  Is  the 
typical  faculty  nenber*  It  Is  Instructive  that  the 
first  Dean  of  Men#  Thonas  Arkle  Clark  at  the  University 
of  Illinois#  was  appointed  to  his  position  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  In  order  to  relieve  hln  of  certain  duties  which 
had  become  onerously  demanding  upon  his  tine  but  yet 
could  not  become  entirely  divorced  from  his  function  as 
president.  As  personnel  assigned  to  work  with  students 
have  proliferated  and  specialised#  we  have  none  of  us 
escaped  this  heritage*  We  are  part  of  the  adnlnlstra- 
tlve  establlshnent#  exercising  authority  derived  fron 
the  presidential  office#  and  In  this  sense  we  are#  In 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  term#  bureaucrats. 

At  the  same  time#  student  personnel  admini¬ 
strators  are  also  responsible#  Independent  profession¬ 
als#  oriented  toward  goals  and  the  maintenance  of 
standards  and  values.  As  student  personnel  workers 
have  become  separated  physically  and  In  commtinlcatlone 
channels  from  the  office  of  the  president  they  have 
been  able  to  concern  themselves  with  a  vast  and  expand¬ 
ing  body  of  knowledge.  This  has  led  us  to  emphasise 
educational  qualifications  and  training  experiences 
and  has  added  to  our  tendency  towdrd  specialisation. 

The  result  has  been  the  gradual  carving  out  of  areas 
of  authority  for  decision  making  separate  from  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  Institution. 

Student  personnel  people  are  also  public 
seipvants  and  In  this  sense  student  personnel  work  Is  a 
calling.  Service  to  others  Is  put  before  personal 
profit .  In  this  sense  our  Image  has  common  traits  with 
that  of  the  healer  of  the  sick.  It  Is  the  humanitarian 
bwh  service  aspects  of  the  student  personnel  role  which 
Justify  our  categorising  It  as  a  calling. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  three  different 
Identities  sometimes  place  Incompatible  demands  upon 
an  Incumbent.  Take  the  matter  of  loyalty.  As  a  bur¬ 
eaucrat  one's  loyalty  Is  to  the  administration;  as  a 
professional  to  one's  professional  Ideals  and  associa¬ 
tions;  as  a  calling  one's  loyalty  Is  to  the  student- 
ellent.  The  most  obvious  of  these  conflicts  Is  be¬ 
tween  the  demands  of  the  professional  and  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  roles.  I  suggest  that  much  of  the  Insecurity 
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student  personnel  workers  feel  In  the  Institutional 
setting  Is  attributable  directly  to  these  conflicts. 

The  bureaucratic  role  places  emphasis  upon 
standardisation,  continuity,  and  stability.  The  opera¬ 
tional  representation  of  this  Is  an  emphasis  upon  files 
and  records,  upon  the  routine  task.  The  professional 
role.  In  contrast,  places  stress  on  unique  problems 
and  decisions  and  Is  characterized  by  variety  and 
change.  We  all  recognize  that  our  dally  occupations 
contain  elements  of  both  of  these  roles.  It  Is  In 
their  balance  that  we  frame  much  of  the  Judgment  of 
our  satisfaction  with  our  positions.  It  Is  In  our  dif¬ 
ferential  performance  In  these  two  roles  that  our  Job 
status  Is  frequently  Judged. 

A  bureaucrat  Is  employed  to  carry  out  proce¬ 
dures.  He  has  less  authority.  His  tendency  Is  to 
elaborate  rules  and  sanctions  to  Insure  predictability 
and  hence  efficiency.  The  professional  stress  Is  on 
the  goals  of  the  organization,  upon  the  maintenance  of 
standards  and  values  rather  than  upon  efficiency.  Pro¬ 
fessional  service  Is  guaranteed  by  the  special  capacity 
to  solve  problems. 

The  two  roles  are  thus  contrasted  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degree  of  authority  permitted  and  by  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  role  to  organizational  means  and  goals. 
Bach  of  us  Is  aware  of  the  confused  expectations  of  us 
In  terms  of  these  roles.  For  example,  which  one  of  us 
has  not  had  to  carry  out  an  assigned  responsibility  for 
an  essential  college  function  without  facing  the  con¬ 
flicting  expectations  of  the  chief  business  officer, 
who  wants  efficiency  and  predictability,  and  the  dean 
of  faculty,  who  wants  each  Individual  student  considered 
In  terms  of  his  level  of  performance  and  cares  little 
for  consistent  Individually  based  service  from  one  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  next.  And  which  one  of  us  has  not  had  to 
deal  with  the  shifting  moods  of  a  president  who  must 
struggle  continuously  between  these  two  conflicting 
expectations  which  also  Impinge  upon  him. 

The  dilemma  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  both  of  these  role  concepts  conflict  with 
the  traditional  values  of  student  personnel  work. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Ronald  Corwin  as  he  discussed 
this  point  In  relation  to  the  conflict  In  nursing 
roles : 

"The  professional  and  bureaucratic  conceptions, 
requiring  as  they  do  duties  which  remove  the 
nurse  from  contact  with  patients,  are  largely 
responsible  for  a  basic  dilemma  of  nursing: 
while  nurses  are  supposed  to  want  contact  with 
the  patient,  they  are  rewarded  for  values  and 
skills  which  do  not  require  It."^ 
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I8  this  oot  equally  true  of  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  adnlnistrator?  He  Is  supposed  to  be  skilled  In 
student  relationships,  a  counselor  and  adylser  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups.  Tet  is  he  not  rewarded  for  organi¬ 
zational  and  administrative  skills  which  he  exercises 
in  relationship  with  staff  and  at  the  expense  of  direct 
involvement  with  students? 


When  observers  comment  upon  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  scene  today  they  note  the  problems  of  increasing 
size,  of  the  separation  of  faculty  from  direct  rela¬ 
tionships  with  stvuSents,  of  the  proliferation  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  service  personnel,  and  of  the  growing 
demands  from  students  for  more  definition  and  struc¬ 
ture  in  their  situations  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
insecurity  of  their  academic  identifications.  Some 
also  note  that  as  administrative  structures  grow  it  is 
the  pattern  of  organization  that  is  related  to  produc¬ 
tivity  rather  than  the  individuals  who  staff  the  stxoio- 
ture.  Peter  N.  Blau,  a  leading  student  of  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  organization: 

1.  Specialization  permits  the  employment  of 
many  less -trained  workers,  thus  lowering 
costs; 

2.  High  specialization  creates  need  for  a  com¬ 
plex  system  of  coordination; 


3.  Effective  coordination  requires  disciplined 
performance,  which  is  a  function  of  rules 
and  regulations; 


4.  Impersonality  assures  the  necessary  detach¬ 
ment  if  efficiency  is  a  primary  criterion.^ 

If  we  grant  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  modern  institution  of  higher  education  must  func¬ 
tion  demand  some  bureaucratic  pattern  of  coordination, 
we  nonetheless  can  operate  within  such  a  setting  on 
professional  principles.  Francis  and  Stone  concluded 
from  a  study  of  persons  directly  involved  with  clients 
within  a  bureaucratic  structure  that  an  Ideology  of 
service  competes  effectively  with  an  emphasis  upon 
prooedtire  and  rule  making.: 

What  I  am  suggesting  from  this  review  is  that 
for  the  time  being  we  must  live  with  this  conflict  of 
roles.  We  can  distinguish  trends  toward  increasing 
professionalization  in  the  emphasis  upon  a  high  degree 
of  generalized  and  systematic  knowledge,  in  a  primary 
orientation  toward  community  Interest  rather  than  Indi- 
vidtuil  self-interest,  and  in  the  attempts  through  vol¬ 
untary  associations  and  work  socialization  to  develop 
a  higher  degree  of  self-control  of  behavior.  We 
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recognise  eoae  of  the  seeds  of  tbe  Institutional  setting 
to  provide  nore  of  a  bureaucratic  pattern  of  coordina¬ 
tion  of  services.  We  are  able  to  distinguish  sons  of 
the  useful  effects  of  the  Ideology  of  service  to  clients 
In  controlling  the  bureaucratic  effects  upon  profes¬ 
sional  functioning.  Student  personnel  administration 
thus  has  aany  of  the  aspects  of  an  office,  a  profession, 
and  a  calling.  The  conflicts  which  ensue  cannot  be 
avoided  but  recognizing  then  should  help  us  to  encon- 
pass  then  effectively. 

Certainly,  If  student  personnel  adnlnlstra- 
tors  are  the  canpus  officers  most  sensitive  to  the 
student  nllleu,  how  Is  It  that  we  have  beoone  Identi¬ 
fied  In  the  nlnds  of  both  faculty  and  students  with 
that  third  force  called  adalnlstratlon?  That  we  have 
becone  so  Identified  Is  undeniable.  We  are  policy 
implementers  and  we  are  management  oriented.  We  carry 
functional  responsibility  and  we  have  access  to  the 
ultimate  power  structure,  whatever  form  It  nay  take. 

We  tend  to  Identify  with  the  Institution  as  employer 
rather  than  with  an  academic  discipline.  We  carry  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  representing  the  Insti¬ 
tution  to  the  public.  We  are  often,  where  students  are 
concerned,  keepers  of  the  purse  and  managers  of  the 
folkways.  All  of  these  roles  tend  Inevitably  to  trans¬ 
mit  an  Image  of  us  as  something  different  from  faculty 
and  very  like  line  administration. 

If  we  are  to  reach  any  kind  of  unity  on  the 
campus  we  must  remedy  this  situation.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  the  faculty  against  whom  the  students  historically 
have  had  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  meaningful 
change  should  now  be  emotionally  aligned  with  students 
against  those  who  historically  were  most  concerned 
about  student  welfare.  Student  personnel  people  came 
originally  from  the  faculty.  To  be  viewed  again  as 
faculty  we  would  have  to  act  like  faculty.  We  would 
need  to  be  Identified  with  academic  disciplines  and  be 
qualified  In  the  same  manner  as  are  our  teaching  col¬ 
leagues.  We  would  need  to  be  Identified  as  research 
persons  through  publications.  Most  Importantly  we  must 
have  an  Identity  with  classroom  through  regular  teach¬ 
ing  Involvement. 

The  pressures  of  the  olassroom  Impinge  upon 
all  faculty  and  all  students.  The  reality  of  the 
schedule  Is  such  that  It  cannot  be  Ignored.  Admini¬ 
strators  of  all  kinds  can  adapt  to  pressures  by  setting 
other  things  aside  but  the  olassroom  encounter  can 
never  be  set  aside.  If  one  Is  to  comprehend  these  In¬ 
sistencies  he  must  share  them  by  similar  Involvement. 
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The  Problea  of  Career  Davelopaent 


One  of  the  oharaeterletioe  of  affluence  in  a 
society  is  the  Increase  in  the  nuisber  of  oooupatlons 
whloh  are  glren  sone  freedom  to  organise  their  work. 
Some  of  this,  as  Harold  Wllensky  has  observed.  Is  fre¬ 
quently  nothing  more  than  self-interest,  a  struggle 
for  the  rewards  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction. Much  of 
the  political  maneuvering  of  sttadent  personnel  people 
In  Washington,  0. C.,  for  preferred  status  for  guidance 
and  coxinsellng  In  the  Office  of  Education  labyrinth  Is 
such  self-serving  struggle.  What  we  must  beware  of  Is 
an  Involvement  In  bureaucratic  self -advancement  which 
makes  professional  expertise  "the  enemy  of  the  play¬ 
fulness  oharaoterlstlo  of  the  Intellectual"  as  David 
Relsman  writes. I  suggest  that  this  perception  Is 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  rejection  of  student  person¬ 
nel  administrators  by  academicians. 

If  at  this  stage  of  our  own  professional 
history  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  resolution  of  these 
conflicts,  how  can  we  presume  to  advise  entrants  Into 
the  field  on  their  own  career  development?  The  fact 
Is  that  there  Is  not  an  agreed  upon  pattern  for  the 
career  development  of  a  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tor.  The  growth  of  a  specialized  body  of  knowledge  to 
be  mastered  has  led  to  efforts  to  reach  agreement  upon 
graduate  educational  prescriptions.  Oradually  we  have 
come  to  recognize  the  relevanoe  of  various  behavioral 
science  disciplines.  We  accredit  either  graduate  de¬ 
grees  In  these  substantive  disciplines  or  degrees  In 
schools  of  education  whose  programs  draw  directly  and 
Increasingly  from  the  contributions  of  these  disci¬ 
plines.  In  the  area  of  training  our  concerns  about 
our  differences  of  opinion  tend  to  obscure  the  large 
area  of  basic  agreement  and  common  understanding.  But 
when  we  consider  career  development  In  terms  of  entry 
worker  positions  and  subsequent  Job  assignments  we  have 
neither  agreement  nor  clear  pattern.  In  fact,  we  have 
seemingly  deliberately  avoided  coming  to  grips  with 
these  questions. 

Some  of  this  unwillingness  to  grapple  with 
these  problems  stems  no  doubt  from  the  conflicts  of 
roles  which  we  discussed  earlier.  To  talk  seriously 
and  meaningfully  about  career  development  would  In¬ 
volve  us  with  the  bureaucratic  elements  of  our  tasks 
and  this  confrontation  Is  threatening  to  our  self- 
concepts.  There  Is  the  warfare  of  the  academic  Jungle, 
Involvement  In  which  threatens  our  professional  self- 
definition. 

A  recent  study  of  the  assignment  of  student 
financial  aids  responsibility  within  the  college  struc¬ 
ture  led  to  the  recommendation,  unpublished  as  yet. 
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that  It  should  be  any  plaoe  except  In  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  area.  There  Is  the  strange  history  of  the  ad- 
■inlstratlre  developaent  of  the  student  union  moTenent 
which  grew  as  an  opponent  of  the  student  counseling 
area  rather  than  as  an  Integral  part  of  It.  These  Il¬ 
lustrations  can  be  multiplied.  The  point  Is  how  would 
you  advise,  a  young  and  committed  graduate  student  who 
asked  your  advice  about  a  first  Job  In  the  field?  How 
would  you  approach  the  oonfllots  among  bureaueratle > 
professional,  and  service  roles  In  planning  a  career 
In  student  personnel  administration? 

Look  at  the  special  problem  of  the  young  woman 
professional.  Jessie  Bernard  In  her  1965  study  entitled 
"Academic  Women"  points  to  the  percentage  of  college 
posts  In  various  fields  which  are  held  by  women. ^  Stu¬ 
dent  personnel  positions  are  high  on  the  list  with  44.4^ 
of  the  positions  In  the  Institutions  In  her  study  being 
filled  by  women. 

But  what  do  we  observe  In  our  placement  of¬ 
fices  at  pTOfesslonal  meetings?  We  observe  a  large 
niimber  of  single,  able,  atrraotlve  young  women  seeking 
a  variety  of  Jobs  which  will  permit  them  to  gain  varied 
experience  and  allow  a  normal  social  life.  And  what 
kinds  of  Jobs  are  available?  Literally  hundreds  of 
residence  hall  administration  and  counseling  positions 
which  give  an  excellent  experience  but  deny  them  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  normal  social  life.  They  tend 
to  aooept  the  housing  residence  positions  as  a  last 
resort  and  why  shouldn't  they?  How  much  better  the 
situation  would  be  If  we  recognised  clearly  that  a 
housing  experience  was  an  essential  part  of  career  de¬ 
velopment  but  we  had  a  fairly  definite  pattern  of  move¬ 
ment  from  this  to  another  type  of  student  personnel 
experience. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  look  for  a 
minute  at  the  position  of  Dean  of  Women.  This  Is  the 
single  most  difficult  position  for  a  student  personnel 
administrator  to  fill  when  It  becomes  vacant  In  his 
table  of  organization.  There  are  simply  not  enough 
able  and  trained  persons  to  fill  these  positions.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  Is  that  we  have  not  thought 
through  a  career  development  pattern  which  Is  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  women.  One  of  these,  of 
course.  Is  her  need  to  marry  and  fill  the  roles  of 
wife  and  flK>ther  as  well  as  the  role  of  a  professional 
person.  Until  we  do  this  we  shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
readily  the  staffing  needs  of  our  Institutions. 

A  young  assistant  dean  of  students  oalls  and 
asks  for  advloe  oonoemlng  an  offer  to  serve  as  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  What  would  this 
experience  do  for  his  professional  future  which  he 


hopes  Mill  be  as  a  uniyerslty  dean  of  students?  A 
young  Ph.D.  Is  oonsldering  several  offers*  one  of  whioh 
Is  at  the  Institution  at  which  he  has  done  his  graduate 
work  and  gained  all  of  his  professional  experience. 

What  would  staying  at  this  institution  do  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  oareer  growth  as  ooapared  with  moving  to  one  of 
the  other  institutions  which  have  made  him  similar  of¬ 
fers?  A  fraternity  adviser  has  an  offer  in  admissions — 
a  residence  hall  director  has  an  offer  in  institutional 
research  —  a  student  activities  adviser  is  asked  to 
asked  to  become  a  union  director  —  an  assistant  regis¬ 
trar  is  invited  to  become  an  academic  counselor  in  an 
academic  dean's  office  —  where  are  the  career  pattern 
studies  which  give  us  guidelines  to  advise  our  younger 
people?  [For  a  discussion  of  this  in  terms  of  profes¬ 
sional  placement*  see  Hulet*  Richard  B.  "Perils  of  a 
Placement  Office"  in  MASPA*  v.3:  no.  4*  pp.13-15 
(1966). JIO 


The  dimensions  of  these  needed  guidelines  arm 
several:  type  of  experiences  needed*  type  of  institu¬ 
tion*  the  relationship  of  discipline  of  graduate  study 
to  advisable  next  steps*  and  the  function  of  government 
and  other  related  agency  experiences  to  eventual  senior 
administrative  responsibility  in  the  educational  hier¬ 
archy. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  do  not  define  clearly 
the  positions  in  a  student  personnel  oareer  which  repre¬ 
sent  achievement  or  arrival  at  peak  recognition?  Many 
of  our  ablest  people  leave  the  field.  Some  leave  for 
teaching  posts*  some  for  other  administrative  assign¬ 
ments*  some  for  marginal  academic  positions.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  for  we  lose 
most  of  our  elder  statesmen  to  other  oareer  identifica¬ 
tions*  a  situation  which  seems  to  belittle  the  field  as 
a  profession*  and  the  people  in  it. 

The  Dimensions  of  Psefulness 


This  brings  us  baek  to  the  question  with 
which  we  began.  Student  personnel  administrators  are 
not  necessary*  but  they  are  useful.  As  long  as  they 
are  useful  they  will  persist.  But  useful  for  what? 


Student  personnel  administrators  must  be 
first  of  all  intellectuals*  who  live  by  ideas  rather 
than  with  them.  The  first  qualification  of  a  student 
personnel  administrator  is  that  he  be  able  to  read* 
that  he  does  read  in  preference  to  listening  to  tele¬ 
vision  and  attending  athletic  events  and  being  a 
leader  in  the  campus  and  community  social  whirl.  Be 
must  be  a  part  of  the  intellectual  community  and  be 
identified  as  such  rather  than  always  the  enforcer  of 
the  norms  of  the  status  quo. 
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The  student  personnel  adalnlstrator  should 
be  a  part  of  the  teaching  oonaunlty*  He  must  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  an  aeadenlo  discipline «  function  in  the 
departnental  organisation,  and  teach  actively  in  the 
classroom.  He  should  have  some  part  in  the  research 
of  the  department.  I  recognise  that  he  cannot  be  both 
an  effective  administrator  and  a  great  teacher.  My 
position  is  that  the  classroom  experience  is  the  one 
part  of  the  campus  experience  which  is  common  both  to 
all  students  and  to  all  faculty.  He  can  scarcely  ap¬ 
preciate  the  tensions  and  demands  of  that  relationship 
nnless  he  is  a  fxinotlonlng  part  of  it. 

Student  personnel  administrators  should  be 
the  most  concerned  persons  for  creating  a  climate  which 
encourages  and  recognises  creativity.  We  are  too  often 
a  part  of  the  institutional  straitjaoket  which  so  sur¬ 
rounds  both  students  and  faculty  that  once  captured 
they  never  move  intellectually  freely  again.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  in  our  own  field  we  resist  the  drive  for 
professionalisation  if  it  means  Just  one  path  of  prep¬ 
aration.  We  need  to  maintain  a  broad  tolerance  for 
the  skills  and  understanding  of  all  who  would  bring 
their  knowledge  to  bear  upon  understanding  students 
and  their  culture. 

The  counselor-administrator  must  be  a  climate 
creator.  This  is  his  preeminent  task.  To  some  this 
may  appear  to  be  another  way  of  saying  that  he  must  be 
a  manipulator  of  persons  and  of  events.  There  is  how- 
erer  a  subtle  distinction.  As  a  climate  creator  he  has 
no  personal  or  private  agenda  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  which  he  uses  people  and  things.  Instead  he  has  an 
open  agenda,  an  imperative  to  use  all  facilities  open 
to  him  to  re-create  the  unity  of  the  university  in  a 
day  when  individualism  is  openly  threatened  by  the 
demands  of  the  society.  It  is  this  toward  which  stu¬ 
dents  are  striving,  though  they  lack  the  experience  to 
delineate  it.  It  is  this  which  enables  the  scholar  to 
pursue  his  studies  most  effectively  and  the  student  to 
learn  most  effectively. 

With  presidents,  chancellors  and  provosts 
preoccupied  with  problems  of  finance,  structure,  and 
public  relations  who  else  is  there  to  play  the  role  of 
climate  creator?  We  can  bemoan  the  change  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  scene  or  we  can  seise  the  opportunity  this  gives 
us.  We  can  make  the  student -teacher  confrontation  the 
central  and  most  meaningful  experience  on  the  campus 
if  we  ourselves  can  be  rid  of  that  privatlsm  and  vain¬ 
glory  to  which  all  administrators  are  occupationally 
subject. 

It  is  true  that  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tors  have  some  claim  to  being  intellectuals.  We  live 
in  a  period  when  intellectuals  have  newly  won  access 
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to  the  oentere  of  pover  and  opportunity  and  privilege. 
This  l8  a  aedttotlve  prospeot  and  none  of  ue  le  luune 
to  Its  blandiehnente.  This  situation  plus  the  obvious 
success  and  aohlevenent  which  our  positions  represent 
■akes  us  a  part  of  the  establlshaent.  Do  you  recognise 
how  such  resentaent  this  produces  aaong  students  who 
fall  out  of  college  or  to  those  who  ooae  froa  back¬ 
grounds  which  give  thea  no  reason  to  be  confident  that 
they  can  find  a  place  In  a  rapidly  rlgldlfylng  society? 

These  suggestions  are  of  a  kind  which  when 
grouped  together  appear  to  aake  the  student  personnel 
adalnlstrator  the  guardian  and  the  transaltter  of  the 
aoadealo  tradition.  It  Is  clear  that  the  faculty  have 
abdicated  that  role,  that  the  presidents  are  not  free 
to  fill  It,  and  that  the  students  are  Incapable  of  It. 
The  student  personnel  people  are  In  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  to  fill  the  role.  In  the  very  best  sense  this  Is 
a  professional  function.  Taloott  Parsons  has  wrltvent 

"It  Is  one  of  the  Important  facts  about  Western 
society  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  prlaary 
Institutionalized  bearers  of  Its  naln  cultural 
traditions  and  leaders  of  Its  thought  are 
highly  professionalized  groups  without  whose 
role  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  cul¬ 
tural  tradition  would  be  very  greatly  altered. 

The  conflicting  role  expectations  discussed 
herein  need  not  be  handled  In  a  wholly  private  fashion. 
The  8tq;>port  of  colleagues  through  professional  associ¬ 
ations  can  constitute  a  structural  response  to  the 
problems  of  coping  with  the  power  structure  within  a 
given  Institution.  It  can  help  shape  the  role  expecta¬ 
tions  and  thereby  nltlgate  the  conflicting  denands  upon 
the  Individual  occupant  of  a  student  personnel  adnlnl- 
strator  post.  Thus  the  need  for  Individual  and  private 
adjustments  Is  minimized.  But,  Isn't  this  what  the 
faculty  members  are  doing  through  their  disciplines? 

And  how  does  this  square  with  the  laqperatlve  upon  the 
student  personnel  administrator  to  create  an  open  and 
free  campus  climate?  The  balance  Is  for  us  who  cur¬ 
rently  occupy  these  roles  to  establish.  Ours  are  the 
same  Issues  with  which  to  grapple  as  face  our  faculty 
colleagues.  Perhaps  the  directness  with  which  this 
role  conflict  Impinges  upon  us  as  student  personnel 
administrators  will  produce  a  meaningful  resolution 
for  the  guidance  of  other  sub-groups  In  academia.  It 
Is  here  that  student  personnel  administrators  can  be 
most  useful. 

In  our  time  we  who  have  made  a  commitment  to 
the  counseling  of  students  and  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  campus  climate  for  learning  have  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  a  central  role  In  campus  development. 
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If  we  Insist  on  our  prerogatives,  stand  on  our  dignity, 
take  offense  at  the  student  uho  deliberately  ohallenges 
us  or  the  faculty  member  who  denigrates  our  right  to  be 
a  part  of  an  aoademlo  community,  then  we  have  lost  our 
chance.  If,  however,  we  take  our  place  In  the  class¬ 
room  and  share  the  pressures  of  the  teaching-learning 
situation,  learn  to  live  between  the  seats  of  power  and 
pressures  from  students  and  faculty  without  demanding 
power  or  popularity,  and  aooept  our  own  fallibility  and 
dispensability,  we  can  function  In  a  freeing  and  orea- 
tlve  manner.  Prom  where  else  might  suoh  leadership 
come?  (Prolonged  applause) 
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DR.  PHILLIP  TRIPP  (Researoh  Specialist, 

Bureau  of  Higher  Bduoation,  United  States  Office  of 
Bduoation,  Washington,  0.  C.):  First,  let  ae  express 
appreciation  for  the  invitation  to  coaaent  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Glen's  speech. 

As  I  prepared  ay  reaarks,  a  Shakespearian 
aphorisa  "how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,  a 
thankless  child,"  kept  coaing  to  aind.  I  aa  not  Glen's 
child,  but  I  have  been  his  friend  for  a  nuaber  of  years 
and  he  has  been  aost  helpful  in  persuading  Uncle  Saa  to 
finance  a  trip  to  Seattle  on  this  oooasloni  and  I  hope 
what  I  aa  about  to  say  in  no  way  alters  our  previous 
happy  relationship.  (Laughter) 

The  paper  under  discussion  is  a  vital  and 
iaportant  one  for  it  reports  one  of  our  self  iaages 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  acadealo  ooaaunity 
generally.  It  is  an  exaaple  of  Robert  Merton's  con¬ 
cept  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  at  work.  There¬ 
fore  it  aost  be  dealt  with  seriously  and  reflectively. 

Nonetheless  it  soaehow  reainds  ae  of  one  of 
the  current  Polak  stories  asking  the  rounds.  Do  you 
know  why  Polaks  have  hunched  shoulders  and  sloping 
foreheads?  When  they  are  asked  questions,  they  always 
go  [hunching  shoulders],  and  when  they  hear  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers,  they  always  go  [hitting  forehead  with 
pala  of  hand].  (Laughter)  So  it  seeas  too  often  we 
reply  to  the  question  of  professional  status  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this  way.  (Laa^ter) 
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PF«8ld«nt  Oles'8  r8iiark8  are  thoughtful*  ana¬ 
lytical*  peroeptlre  of  current  realltlea*  probably  oor- 
reet  for  thia  tine  and  thla  place;  but  they  are  alao 
ultraoonaerratlre*  even  atavlatlo  In  their  thruat;  and 
If  they  are  correct  for  the  long  run*  I  ahould  fore¬ 
cast  that  atudent  peraonnel  adalnlatratlon  will  not 
long  be  nerely  uaeful  but  that  It  ulll  dlaappear  aa  a 
form  of  academic  work.  It  will  be  mored  to  a  para- 
aeademlo  technical  level  and  loae  Ita  preaent  preaaure 
and  form. 


In  acme  reapeota  the  picture  drawn  la  a  con- 
auBmatlon  devoutly  to  be  wlahed*  for  It  ao  neatly 
aolvea  all  of  the  really  preaalng  problema  that  beaet 
thla  zone  of  academic  life.  It  la  auggeated  baalcally 
that  we  acquleace  to  the  allegatlona  that  our  work  haa 
no  legitimate  dlaolpllnary  baaea  and  that  we  return  to 
earlier  aolutlona  by  Identifying  ouraelvea  aa  membera 
of  the  traditional  profeaaorlate  who  alao  happen  to  be 
Intereated  In  a  apeolallzed  fora  of  adalnlatratlon  per¬ 
taining  to  atudenta.  Aa  the  French  aay  chaeun  a  aon 
gout  —  every  nan  to  hla  taate*  Certainly  thla  la  a 
popular  view  and  one  I  believe  to  be  widely  held  among 
the  brethren.  Ho  aaall  wonder.  Our  recently  completed 
atudy  at  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Bduoatlon  of  atudent  aer- 
vloea  adalnlatratlon  In  the  United  Statea  auggeata  that 
a  majority  of  the  men  and  women  In  the  top  adnlnlatra- 
tive  poaltlona  came  thla  route  Into  their  preaent  poal- 
tlona.  Thla  la  alao  true  of  about  half  the  Deana  of 
Hen  who  report  to  then. 

But  I  aubnlt  to  you  that  In  terma  of  preaent 
needa  and  preaent  underatandlnga  of  our  work*  and  the 
expeotatlona  that  have  been  laid  upon  It  by  the  reat 
of  the  world*  the  avooatlonal  poatgraduate  method  of 
profeaalonal  development  la  too  great  a  luxury  and  In 
aone  oaaea  too  chancy  to  be  afforded  In  the  yeare  ahead. 
It  la  a  aaber-tooth  curriculum  In  the  apace  age. 

To  coin  a  phraae*  thla  la  an  age  of  Incred¬ 
ible  aoclal  change.  (Laughter)  The  grovea  of  the 
aoadeay  are  being  tended  by  new  huabandnen*  to  wltt 
ua*  aome  of  ua  with  reluctance.  The  old  oaretakera 
have  found  movement  among  varloua  grovea  and  talking 
to  other  oaretakera  of  almllar  bent  more  attractive* 

In  many  Inatancea*  than  the  old  taaka  of  building  oom- 
munltaa  In  the  Creek  aenae. 

The  lot  haa  fallen  to  ua  to  be  prlnolpala 
In  the  performance  of  thla  taak.  It  la  a  difficult* 
even  oneroua  taak*  for  It  Involvea  changing  old 
modea  of  behavior*  teatlng  new  hypotheaea*  bringing 
to  bear  new  knowledge  on  old  altuatlona  which*  though 
Inefficient*  have  the  oomfortableneaa  of  long  uaage 
on  their  aide.  The  notion  of  being  the  agent a  of 
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social  ehasgo  la  a  little  chilling  --  eren  frlghtenlng>- 
In  80  conaervatlee  a  society  as  ours*  We  like  to  talk 
about  It*  hut  we  do  not  like  to  be  Inrolved  In  It.  Tet 
we  are  principals  anong  those  who  hare  this  charge. 

This  Is  noted  In  soae  detail  In  President  Glen's 
analysis.  I  quote: 

"The  counselor-adBlnlstrator  Bust  be  a  cll- 
■ate  creator.  This  Is  his  preealnent  task.  To  soae 
this  nay  appear  to  be  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
■ust  be  a  auinlpulator  of  persons  and  of  events.  There 
Is  however  a  subtle  distinction*  As  a  cllBate  creator 
he  has  no  personal  or  private  agenda  toward  the  aecov- 
pllshment  of  which  he  uses  people  and  things.  Instead 
he  has  an  open  agenda*  an  Imperative  to  use  all  faelll> 
ties  open  to  him  to  re-create  the  unity  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  In  a  day  when  Indlvldxaallsm  Is  openly  threatened 
by  the  demands  of  the  society.  It  Is  this  toward  which 
students  are  striving*  though  they  lack  the  experience 
to  delineate  It.” 

And  In  his  summary  remarks  he  said: 

”In  our  time  we  who  have  made  a  commitment 
to  the  counseling  of  students  and  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  campus  climate  for  learning  have  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  a  central  role  In  campus  development.” 

Central  to  this  observation  Is  the  notion 
that  we  are  practicing  humanists  and  social  scientists 
who  must  be  more  than  passingly  familiar  with  funda¬ 
mental  Ideas  and  techniques  from  such  demanding 
disciplines  as  philosophy*  anthropology*  psychology 
and  political  science.  In  addition*  we  must  possess 
or  develop  a  whole  new  corpus  of  technical  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  materials  of  our  own.  We  have  the  exquisite  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  to  effect  a  significant  change*  hopefully 
for  the  better*  In  the  lives  of  all  who  Inhabit  our 
dwelling  place.  This  Is  not  work  to  be  taken  lightly* 
nor  Is  It  susceptible  of  treatment  by  avooatlonallsts. 
This  work  takes  skill*  scholarship  and  savvy  of  a  new 
order  and  magnitude. 

We  must  be  administrators  --  sure  --  but  a 
new  breed  of  administrators  who  use  structure  not  to 
reinforce  the  status  quo*  but  rather  for  propaedeutic 
ends  that  promote  social  growth.  What  a  revolutionary 
opportunity  that  Isl  We  surely  must  be  teachers  — 
but  a  new  and  different  kind  of  teachers  who  are  Justi¬ 
fied  In  teaching  not  necessarily  or  exclusively  by 
sharing  the  traditional  classroom  Instructional  func¬ 
tion.  Rather  It  Is  our  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
take  the  exciting  materials  of  uncertain  and  cloudy 
characteristics*  often  originating  In  controversy  and 
dissatisfaction*  and  to  turn  them  to  maturing 


experiences  for  those  in  our  tutelage,  and  hopefully 
for  ourselves  as  well. 

Sometimes  the  classroom  Mill  be  In  the  con¬ 
ference  room,  or  In  other  unorthodox  places  such  as 
Jails,  the  settlement  houses,  or  our  outer  lobbies. 


Certainly  Me  share  an  obligation  to  conduct 
research.  Although  Me  Mill  alMays  draM  heavily  on 
ttieoretlcal  disciplines,  as  an  applied  social  science 
we  have  our  OMn  peculiar  research  problems  Mhlch  re¬ 
quire  specialized  knoMledge  and  skill.  The  Wllllam- 
son-CoMan  study  Is  a  case  In  point.  Equally  Important, 
we  must  continuously  examine  our  philosophical  bases. 
We  In  the  NASPA  Division  of  Research  and  Publications 
have  certainly  become  aware  of  the  fact  this  year  as 
we  laid  out  the  parameters  of  the  research  concerns 
and  needs  In  this  work. 


We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Perhaps  we  are  In 
a  developmental  state  similar  to  that  of  psychology  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  But  we  cannot  respond  to 
present  requirements  and  possibilities  by  turning  the 
clock  off.  The  times  will  not  permit  It. 

As  my  four  year  old  son  Merrill  observed  the 
other  day,  "Stuff  happens."  (Laughter)  Stuff  Is  hap¬ 
pening  all  around  us.  (Laughter) 

The  main  thrust  of  our* long-time  concern  -- 
the  student  and  the  community  —  are  at  stage  center 
now.  We  have  the  opportxuilty  to  demonstrate  the 
legitimacy  of  our  place  In  the  temple  of  Athena.  We 
have  not  only  the  opportunity  but  the  obligation  to 
bring  to  bear  all  the  competencies  developed  through 
years  of  devoted  work  by  each  of  you  In  the  main  task 
of  reorganizing  and  restructuring  our  world  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  what  President  Leggett  called  our  first 
Job  --  to  be  human  and  then  more  human  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  I  submit  that  we  have  Indeed  a 
claim  to  the  accolade  --  professional. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 


DEAN  MIRIAM  A.  SHELDEN  (Dean  of  Women,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois):  Qentlemen  and  Ladles:  I  will 
thank  Dr.  Mygreen  now  for  his  more  than  kind  Invita¬ 
tion  last  night. 

I  also  would  accuse  Tom  Emmet  of  playing  a 
Machiavellian  role,  but  I  know  that  I  am  a  substitute 
for  Catherine  Northup  of  Washington  State,  who  was 
unable  to  be  here.  You  see,  Olen  prepared,  he  told 
me,  for  this  day  by  reading  his  horoscope.  I  did  not 
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gat  around  to  reading  the  paper  this  morning,  eo  I  do 
not  know  what  the  stare  forecast  for  me. 

After  Dr.  Mygreen's  eloquent  presentation 
and  the  confrontation  of  Phil  Tripp,  I  mill  go  back  to 
sqr  early  days  at  Berea  College.  I  too  started  out  In 
teaching.  Berea,  as  you  know.  Is  a  college  for  moun¬ 
tain  students.  They  took  on  the  task  of  debating  the 
Mew  York  University  debating  team.  When  a  mountain 
boy  was  somewhat  bested  by  his  highly  verbal  city 
slicker  opponent,  he  gave  his  clinching  argument,  for 
which  the  New  York  University  boy  was  absolutely 
speechless.  This  was  his  concluding  argument  --  by 
the  way,  they  were  talking  about  the  powers  of  the 
President  —  "If  the  Lord  meant  for  the  President  to 
have  more  power  He  would  have  given  It  to  him." 
(Laughter) 


Now,  I  shall  reset  my  stage  a  bit  and  con¬ 
tinue  Act  2  of  this  dialog.  As  you  know,  when  actors 
read  excerpts  from  plays,  they  give  the  setting  of  the 
previous  acts.  I  should  tell  you  that  after  the  last 
NASPA  convention.  If  you  were  not  here.  Dr.  Nygreen 
reacted  to  my  position  paper.  Now  we  reverse  our 
roles. 

First,  let  me  reset  my  stage  and  define  my 
position.  I  think  student  personnel  work  Is  a  profes¬ 
sion,  within  the  broad  field  of  education  Itself.  It 
Is  an  emerging  profession.  It  has  a  body  of  knowledge 
as  does  an  applied  science,  and  It  Is  researchable. 

It  has  a  code  of  ethics,  albeit  not  yet  clearly  set 
forth,  but  If  we  do  not  operate  under  a  code  of  ethics 
who  are  we  to  teach  moral  values,  to  set  climates  of 
learning,  to  be  that  person  who  sets  the  young  person's 
directions? 

If  I  read  Dr.  Nygreen 's  paper  correctly.  In 
the  late  night  and  In  the  early  morning  light,  he  says 
we  are  dispensable.  Well,  In  this  day  of  self-study, 
of  Independent  research  and  the  like  for  our  students, 
we  could  also  say  faculty  are  dispensable.  If  I  were 
to  quote  Dr.  Nygreen  out  of  context,  or  even  repeat 
the  quote  by  Dan  Peder,  who  unequivocally  says  that 
student  personnel  work  Is  not  now  nor  ever  will  be  a 
profession,  I  would  be  somewhat  alarmed. 

If  student  personnel  work  Is  not  a  profes¬ 
sion,  are  we  willing  to  settle  for  a  Job? 

Role  concepts,  as  viewed  by  others,  give 
faculty  headaches  too,  or  conflicts  If  you  would 
rather  call  It  that.  Witness  "Publish  or  Perish," 
"Teaching  Research  and  Service,  The  Three  Arms  of  the 
University. " 
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Faculty  roles  are  ohanglng  Just  as  our  roles 
are  changing*  but  I  think  Dr.  Mygreen  did  cone  to  the 
dllesma  which  faces  us.  I  quote:  "He  Is  skilled  In 
stxident  relationships*  a  counselor  and  adviser  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups.  Tet  he  Is  rewarded  for  organisa¬ 
tional  and  adnlnlstratlve  skills  which  he  exercises  In 
relationship  with  staff  and  at  the  expense  of  direct 
Involveisent  with  students."  This  I  think  Is  any  per¬ 
son's  dlleama  In  the  present  university. 

It  requires  a  restrvioturlng  of  the  pattern  of 
higher  education  to  neet  the  needs  of  students*  first* 
and  those  of  staff.  We  need  wore  study  of  the  ways  to 
deal  with  mass  society*  and  urbanization*  translated  to 
size  and  oonplexlty  In  the  university. 

I  continue*  and  quote  out  of  context:  "We 
tend  to  Identify  with  the  Institution  as  employer."  I 
think  this  Is  a  true  statement.  The  second  one  led  me 
astray*  "rather  than  with  an  academic  discipline.”  I 
would  prefer  to  say*  "rather  than  with  the  student." 

It  seems  to  me  our  academic  discipline  Is 
the  study  of  the  student  In  the  collegiate  environment. 
We  Join  the  faculty  through  our  roles  as  Infonuil 
teachers.  We  try  to  help  the  student  put  together 
the  parts  Into  the  whole.  Here  I  think  Dr.  Mygreen 
and  I  differ  BK>st  clearly.  I  do  not  think  we  must 
comie  from  faculty  origins*  even  though  I  and  many  of 
you  did.  I  have  the  feeling  that  this  argument  Is  a 
little  like  that  of  an  Indignant  mother  who  said  to 
me  one  day*  "How  can  you  possibly  wderstand  my 
daughter.  You've  never  been  a  mother."  She  was  In 
fact  saying*  there  Is  no  body  of  knowledge  only  ex¬ 
perience  that  each  generation  must  repeat  for  Itself. 

If  to  be  acceptable  we  must  Join  the  faculty 
formally*  then  I  will  say*  "Give  up;  you're  going  down 
the  wrong  road."  That  quotation  came  from  a  British 
young  next  who  had  been  extolling  the  close  academic 
community  of  his  college  of  500.  When  asked  what  ad¬ 
vice  he  had  for  those  of  us  from  institutions  of 
28*000*  he  said  simply*  "Give  up;  you're  going  down 
the  wrong  road."  (Laughter) 

To  continue*  Dr.  Mygreen  presents  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  career  development.  It  Is  a  problem,  especial¬ 
ly  If  we  say  it  Is  not  a  career  but  a  Job*  and  then 
say  that  this  Is  how  you  become  a  professional.  Do  we 
play  It  cautious*  and  follow  the  tradition  of  faculty 
first?  May  I  remind  you  that  the  first  doctors  were 
barbers.  (Laughter)  Sorry*  Glen.  The  knife  was 
there.  (Lau^^ter) 

To  young  men  I  would  say,  develop  your  body 


of  knowledge  of  the  student  and  of  the  Institution. 

Work  at  Job  skills  wherever  they  are  In  the  \inlverslty. 
Know  that  you  can  move  horizontally  as  well  as  verti¬ 
cally.  And  keep  learning,  studying  fundamentals  and 
concepts,  more  than  how  to  do  It. 

1  would  say  In  this  day  apprentice  training 
Is  a  wasteful  method  of  basic  teaching,  because  with¬ 
out  a  mentor  we  tend  to  settle  Into  skills  training 
rather  than  concepts.  I  would  say  we  need  to  find  the 
common  elements  In  student  personnel  work  and  then  we 
can  move  from  one  position  to  another. 

To  young  women  and  those  who  teach,  work  with 
and  employ  them,  I  would  say,  take  a  long  view  of  their 
lives  and  especially  note  the  timing  of  a  woman's 
career  may  be  different  fx>om  that  of  a  man's. 

Lastly,  I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Nygreen  that 
we  must  live  by  Ideas  and  not  with  them,  but  I  maintain 
there  are  ways  of  exercising  our  Intellects  outside  the 
formal  classroom.  I  would  agree  that  we  are  climatolo¬ 
gists,  setting  the  climate  for  Inquiry  and  creativity. 
But  the  President-Elect,  Ed  Williamson,  said,  "We  must 
be  agents  of  change."  In  other  words,  we  must  teach 
students  to  channel  creativity  Into  productivity.  Just 
as  every  artist  must  develop  his  creativity  Into  some 
result. 

In  a  sense,  I  think  Dr.  Nygreen  Is  pleading 
for  the  educated  man  In  the  Institution,  formerly  held 
by  the  faculty.  Now  the  faculty  are  discipline  ori¬ 
ented.  We  need  this,  what  I  think  we  should  call  the 
liberally  educated  man,  and  we  perhaps  now  perform 
this  ]?ole  of  putting  together  the  parts.  I  would  say 
that  we  use  the  applied  science  of  student  personnel 
work  as  a  vehicle  of  teaching  the  basic  humanities, 
and  then  I  would  conclude  by  saying,  as  did  another 
writer,  that  If  we  do  our  Jobs  well  this  will  not  be 
the  age  of  automation  and  technology,  but  It  will  be 
the  age  of  the  person.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DEAN  ROBERT  SHAFFER  (Dean  of  Students, 

Indiana  University):  It  Is  my  Job  to  serve  as  clean¬ 
up,  fill  In,  garbage  can  Rollo  of  this  panel.  I 
agreed  with  the  previous  speakers  that  I  would  say 
nothing  If  the  time  went  out.  If  the  coffee  was  ready. 

I  would  say  something  brilliant  and  scintillating  If 
they  fell  down  flatly.  I  do  not  know  what  other  agree¬ 
ments  I  had. 

I  am  a  poor  man  for  this  role.  Incidentally, 
for  being  a  person  who  Is  slow  and  awkward  I  am  not 
really  the  clean-up  batter  that  the  coach  would  ordi¬ 
narily  choose.  However,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear 


on  here  and  folloN  my  good  friends,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  continue  as  friends.  I  cannot  help  being  some¬ 
what  defensive.  As  some  of  you  have  known,  I  have  had 
some  Interest  In  management  as  a  science  --  I  hold  the 
rank  of  Professor  of  Business  Administration.  So  the 
first  point  I  want  to  make,  and  you  can  all  go  argue 
among  yourselves  --  one  good  friend  In  the  audience 
has  already  argued  with  me  about  It  --we  seem  to  have 
an  unexpressed  and  underlying  prejudice  toward  admini¬ 
strators.  Gentlemen,  go  look  in  the  mirror.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  If  you  are  going  to  get  your  security  out  of  It 
by  denying  what  you  are,  then  again  I  would  urge  you 
to  talk  with  a  counselor  or  one  of  these  other  profes¬ 
sionals  on  the  staff  (laughter),  because  my  own  feel¬ 
ing  Is  that  --  remember,  the  title  of  the  talk  was  “The 
Professional  Status  for  Student  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tors,"  and  I  would  claim.  In  my  defensive  way,  1  am  not 
at  all  of  this  French  speaking  literati,  educated 
people  —  I  was  claiming  that  they  evaded  or  avoided 
that  topic  and  spoke  about  student  personnel  work,  or 
student  personnel  services. 

1  am  not  against  this.  1  make  a  little  bit 
of  my  money  In  this  way  too,  and  that  Is  fine,  but  we 
are  talking  about  student  personnel  administration. 

So,  number  one,  do  not  leave  with  the  thought  that 
you  are  not  an  administrator.  I  know  some  of  you 
argue  with  this,  and  that  Is  good.  That  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  convention. 


Secondly,  If  we  are  going  to  get  our  status 
and  security  in  clearly  defined  roles,  and  eliminate 
all  role  conflicts,  again  I  think,  as  Dean  Shelden 
said,  we  are  In  the  wrong  field.  We  are  not  hired  to 
get  our  security  this  way.  I  would  differ  then  with 
Glen  in  defining  only  teaching  as  In  the  stable  class¬ 
room  situation. 


I  am  going  to  move  fast  on  this,  and  I  would 
therefore  say,  as  I  would  Judge  about  every  person  In 
this  TOom  who  does  want  to  get  satisfaction  from  this 
teaching,  to  get  his  satisfaction  from  that  Informal 
teaching  which  comes  along  with  staff  development, 
whether  It  be  professional  staff  development  of  your 
own  staffs  (which  I  am  going  to  speak  to  In  a  moment) , 
or  your  staff  development  which  Is  Implied  In  your 
working  with  students  and  student  leaders  In  the  extra- 
class  situation. 


In  1937  It  was  defined  as  creative  staff  man¬ 
agement,  creative  staff  leadership,  whatever  you  want, 
but  I  would  claim  that  If  we  are  getting  a  feeling  of 
Insecurity  and  lack  of  reward  as  administrators.  It  may 
be  because  we  see  ourselves  as  expediters,  flnallzers, 
getting  things  done,  period.  Instead  of  seeing  our¬ 
selves  as  this  staff  leader,  teacher  of  our  staff,  and 
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gat  our  rouards  out  of  saaing  thaaa  paopla  daralop  and 
do  tha  Job  that  wa  ara  hlrad  to  adBlnlstar. 

Again,  I  Just  hava  to  ralaa  the  question  ba- 
oausa  wa  cannot  develop  it  at  great  length,  but  tha 
secret  of  course  to  our  aantal  health,  as  well  as  to 
the  success  of  our  work  is  this  continuous  personal  and 
professional  development  that  cones  by  working  with  a 
staff  in  such  a  way  that  each  staff  member  has  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  continuous  personal  and  professional  develop¬ 
ment. 


Anyone  of  us  who  thinks  of  administration  in 
this  day  and  age  —  whether  it  be  in  business,  public 
administration,  government,  or  whether  it  be  in  educa¬ 
tion  —  as  administering  something,  or  whether  you  de¬ 
fine  the  assigned  duties  and  put  them  all  in  pigeon¬ 
holes  and  walk  out  of  the  room.  Just  has  an  outmoded 
concept  of  administration  that  went  out  in  1910. 

People  did  not  know  it  maybe,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
applicable  to  the  1960's.  Well,  administrators  are 
human,  they  have  feeling.  How  would  you  like  to  be, 
let  us  say,  and  employee  of  American  Motors  with  a  new 
chief  executive  officer,  whose  first  public  statement 
was,  "I  don't  like  anything  I  see."  (Laughter)  How 
would  you  like  to  work  with  hlmf 


He  will  do  the  Job.  He  has  done  the  Job  many 
places.  I  think  already  sales  have  gone  up  in  the  last 
month  in  his  enterprise.  It  can  be  done.  But  it  can 
not  be  done  if  the  administrator  sees  his  Job  as  hold¬ 
ing  down  others  and  putting  them  in  a  pigeonhole. 

I  think  that  Is  where  our  educational  col¬ 
leagues  react  to  us,  and  have  this  prejudice  toward 
the  bureaucrat  terminology.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  being  hirelings,  to  use  Glen's  tinged  word, 
bureaucrats,  administrators.  Well,  I  think  I  made 
that  point. 


My  third  point  is,  of  course,  we  are  dis¬ 
pensable.  The  only  reason  we  have  conventions  is  to 
get  off  the  campus  so  we  can  learn  that  we  are  dis¬ 
pensable.  We  have  mental  hygiene.  When  you  begin  to 
think  that  you  are  indispensable  take  a  vacation  or 
get  off  the  campus.  (Lau^ter) 


Again  I  would  challenge  us,  that  our  work 
may  not  be  dispensable,  though  the  form  of  it  is,  as 
evidenced  by  the  history  of  mankind,  and  even  in  our 
own  lives,  the  history  of  management  organizations. 
But  we  as  Individuals  are  dispensable,  and  the  world 
will  go  on  if  we  do  not,  and  it  will.  I  hope  that  as 
we  work  with  these  young  people  that  our  challenges, 
and  our  irritants,  our  pride  and  our  Joy  and  our  sor¬ 
rows,  that  we  know  that  we  are  working  with  something 
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that  l8  going  on,  and  that  we  do  not  feel  that,  my 
goodness.  If  I  am  dispensable  therefore  I  am  insecure 
and  I  must  build  up  a  uall  around  me  or  something  and 
become  defensive,  compensatory,  in  my  behavior. 

My  very  last  point:  People  who  live  by 
ideas  are  disturbed.  How  can  you  have  an  idea  in  the 
BK)dem  Morld  and  not  be  disturbed?  So  therefore,  again. 
If  we  are  to  consider  that  those  of  us  who  have  the  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  managing  both  an  environment  or  climate 
of  ideas  —  I  am  using  management  now  in  what  I  claim 
as  an  acceptable  term.  Some  of  you  will  reject  that, 
but  Just  think  about  it.  But  this  is  our  Job,  and  in 
a  world  which  tends  to  reject  ideas,  but  needs  it  (the 
spiritual  concepts  related  to  the  ideas)  more  than  ever 
before,  then  we  had  better  be  disturbed. 

I  would  be  sorry  for  a  group  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  workers,  certainly  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tors  to  meet  in  today's  society,  wherever  they  are, 
Seattle,  Washington,  Atlanta,  or  wherever  they  are, 
and  pot  be  disturbed.  Let  us  not  equate  however  dis¬ 
turbance  and  concern  with  a  feeling  of  failure  or 
frustration.  Obviously  we  are  frustrated.  We  wish 
we  knew  the  answers  to  whether  it  would  be  race  rela¬ 
tions,  sexual  relations,  war  in  Viet  Mam,  taxes,  urban 
redevelopment.  As  we  rode  in  from  the  airport  it  took 
an  hour  to  go  eleven  miles.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  would  disturb  us.  (Laughter)  Let  us  not  relate 
that  disturbance  with  our  personal  equanimity  which  is 
required  to  do  the  Job  that  we  have. 

As  I  say,  the  reward  of  doing  our  Job  well 
will  be  more  frustration,  more  disturbance,  but  I  hope 
a  mental  equanimity  that  will  mean  that  we  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  future  under  the 
leadership  of  people  like  you  heard  speak  here  this 
morning.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAM  WILLIAMSON:  Fellow  Bureaucrats: 
(Laughter)  At  the  risk  of  keeping  the  coffee  a  little 
delayed,  and  perhaps  a  little  cooler,  Olen  is  entitled 
to  destroy  all  these  criticisms  by  rebuttal.  Olen, 
this  is  your  day. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEM:  Thank  you,  Ed,  and  thank 
you,  my  friends.  I  would  like  coffee,  and  so  we  will 
be  there  shortly. 

I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  deliver  an  ele¬ 
mentary  lecture  in  the  sociology  of  institutions. 
(Laughter)  Stuff  happens,  but  institutions  persist. 

We  may  say  that  we  would  like  to  remake  the  academic 
world  according  to  a  blueprint  we  define,  but  we  must 
deal  with  the  institution  of  academia  as  it  is,  with 
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people  as  they  are  conditioned,  with  their  strivings 
and  their  frustrations,  and  their  competitiveness,  and 
all  the  rest. 


1  do  agree  with  Dean  Shelden  that  ve  must 
restore  the  centrality  of  the  student.  My  point  Is 
that  1  think  student  personnel  administrators  are  the 
critical  people  to  do  this,  but  that  we  cannot  do  It 
by  ourselves,  that  we  can  not  do  It  apart  from  the 
faculty,  and  that  If  you  cannot  lick  them.  Join  them, 
and  let  us  find  a  way  by  which  we  can  put  the  student 
back  Into  the  center  of  the  campus  culture,  with  the 
facility  operating  or  doing  It. 


I  would  comment  upon  what  Phil  Tripp  said 
by  pointing  out  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  at¬ 
tempts  —  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  delineate 
them;  you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do  —  by  academic 
self-interests  to  attempt  to  take  over  or  to  dominate 
or  spread  eagle  the  field  of  what  we  now  call  student 
personnel  administration.  The  demands  of  the  market¬ 
place  have  defeated  all  of  these.  It  does  not  mean 
that  they  were  wrong,  or  misdirected  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  They  were  not.  They  were  very  well 
thought  through  and  very  well  done. 

I  am  saying  that  In  addition  to  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  Institutions  that  we  must  recognize  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  marketplace,  the  kinds  of  Institutions 
that  are  building,  the  changing  relationships  between 
the  graduate  school  and  the  undergraduate  schools,  and 
we  must  recognize  that  we  will  staff  our  organizations 
with  people  who  come  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  I 
would  exclude  none.  I  would,  of  course,  with  all  my 
colleagues  here,  recognize  the  central  Importance  of 
the  growing  body  of  research  knowledge  which  comes 
from  the  behavioral  sciences. 

1  did  not  say  that  classroom  teaching  was 
the  only  teaching.  1  say  that  classroom  teaching  and 
learning  experiences  were  the  common  experience  of 
all  faculty  and  all  students  on  the  campus.  Yes,  In¬ 
formal  teaching  must  be  that  In  which  we  are  primarily 
engaged.  1  am  simply  calling  for  the  restoration  of 
the  sense  of  community  to  which  we  have  all  referred, 
by  our  seeing  ourselves  centrally  as  educators. 


Yes,  we  are  bureaucrats,  but  we  are  other 
things.  Like  Bob  Shaffer's  eloquent  statement,  1 
firmly  believe  that  only  when  the  campus  Is  at  Its 
most  anxious,  excited,  disturbed,  even  frenetic,  does 
the  most  significant  education  go  on.  I  woxild  point 
out  that  a  calm,  quiet  campus.  In  which  the  administra¬ 
tor  for  student  affairs  can  get  the  pat  on  the  back 
from  the  President,  and  the  Chalxmian  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  because  they  have  not  had  any  really  up¬ 
setting  prohlens  to  deal  with  and  no  outbreaks  In 
the  legislatures  or  boards.  Is  not  a  campus  sorth  at¬ 
tending. 


I  am  simply  saying  that  we  do  not  want  to 
▼lew  ourselves  as  controllers,  lid  sitters,  managers. 
We  must  be  educators,  and  a  part  of  that  says  we  must 
get  our  Inner  security  helping  people  learn  to  grapple 
with  Ideas,  to  distinguish  among  the  alternatives 
available  for  them  for  choices,  and  learning  to  make 
logical  choices.  The  habits  of  logical  choice,  or 
logical  thought  and  Integrity  In  thought  and  action, 
these  are  the  goals  which  we  seek. 

With  this,  I  simply  respond  again  to  my 
friends  here  to  say  that  we  will  be  arguing  these 
things  probably  as  long  as  we  come  to  NASPA  meetings, 
helping  each  other  to  clear  out  his  own  thinking.  I 
hope  what  we  have  said  to  you  today  helps  you  to 
get  Into  some  corridor  arguments  of  your  own. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  WILLIAMSON:  I  took  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  course  In  physiological  psychology  and  I  learned 
that  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  you  Identify 
living  tissue  was  the  capacity  for  Irritability.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  panel,  in 
supplementing  Olen,  has  opened  this  convention 
with  Irritation  as  the  motto  and  the  goal. 

Before  you  turn  to  coffee,  Tom  has  some 
words  of  wisdom. 

...  Conference  announcements  ... 

...  The  Second  General  Session  recessed  at 
ten-thirty  o'clock  ... 
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THIRD  QENERAL  SESSION 
Monday  -  June  27,  1966 


The  Third  General  Session  convened  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Dean  Arthur  B.  HoCartan,  Dean  of  Men,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  McCARTAN:  Would  you  please  be 
seated.  It  Is  good  to  see  the  free  spirit  and  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  student  personnel  administrators.  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 


The  evaltiatlon  forms  are  being  distributed, 
and  they  should  be  completed  and  returned  to  Dean 
Root  before  you  leave  the  room.  Those  of  you  who 
failed  to  complete  an  evaluation  form  for  the  last 
session,  please  do  so. 

The  Third  General  Session  will  please  come 

to  order. 


The  man  I  have  the  privilege  to  Introduce  to 
you  this  morning,  the  Reverend  Andrew  Greeley,  Is  a 
young  man  who  has  earned  a  reputation  In  research  and 
writing,  not  only  within  the  Intellectual  circles  of 
the  Catholic  church,  but  also  among  the  foremost  soci¬ 
ologists  of  the  country.  He  Is  currently  senior  study 
director  of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  Is  also  lecturer  In  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  consultant.  Office  of  Urban  Affairs,  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Chicago. 

His  membership  on  the  editorial  board  of 
Sociological  Analysis,  and  on  the  Hazen  Foundation  Com- 
misslon  on  '^The  Student  In  Higher  Education"  are  only 
a  few  of  several  additional  activities.  The  seven 
books  Father  Greeley  has  authored,  from  1959  to  1966, 
reveal  his  Interest  and  competence  In  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  youth  and  the  church. 

Commenting  on  his  recent  research  In  writing 
on  parochial  education  one  reviewer  said  that  the 
presence  of  Andrew  Greeley  at  the  center  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  debate  Is  well  known.  He  has  In  this  and  other 
areas,  as  social  scientists  say,  been  highly  visible. 

My  Initial  Interest  In  Father  Greeley's 
Interest,  as  with  many  of  you,  was  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  "Mew  Breed"  article  In  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  of  1964.  The  response  this  article  aroused,  and 
Father  Greeley's  subsequent  articles  on  the  new  breed, 
had  held  Interest  to  him  and  has  aroused  controversy, 
and  most  Important  has  developed  Insight  In  many  educa¬ 
tors  about  modem  youth. 
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Father  Oraeley's  reasoned  appraisal  of  the 
Bodem  student «  I  think,  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
Bore  sensatlonallstlc  Berkeley,  the  new  left,  LSD, 
and  Parsons  College*  (Laughter) 

Ve  Bight  say  that  Father  Creeley's  work  has 
provided  Illumination  at  a  time  when  much  writing  about 
youth  provides  only  heat.  An  editor  ooanentlng  recent • 
ly  on  an  article  by  Father  Oreeley  states  that  once 
again  he  has  reaffirmed  his  confidence  In  youth.  He 
expects  that  they,  like  their  parents  before  them,  will 
settle  down,  but  they  will  never  forget  how  to  dream 
the  dreams  of  youth. 

To  Illustrate  how  alert  and  progressive  and 
ongoing  we  must  be  to  keep  up  with  our  speaker,  let  me 
point  out  that  as  1  Introduce  Father  Oreeley  to  discuss 
"The  New  Breed  Comes  to  College,”  the  June  4th,  1966 
edition  of  American  Magazine  features  an  article  by  him 
entitled  ”A  Farewell  to  the  Mew  Breed.”  (Laughter)  You 
have  already  missed  the  next  exciting  chapter.  (Laugh- 
ter) 


It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Oreeley.  (Applause) 

REVEREND  ANDREW  OREELEY  (Senior  Study  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Opinion,  Research  Corporation,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois):  Last  year  about 
this  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you 
on  one  of  the  panels  as  a  reactor  to  Dean  Williamson's 
report.  As  you  remember,  at  that  time  you  were  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  nation's  Capitol,  simultaneously  with 
District  50  of  the  United  Nine  Workers  of  America.  I 
remarked  that  It  seemed  to  be  an  Interesting  commen¬ 
tary  on  American  society  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  the  deans  and  the  miners. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  today  as  saying  that 
It  Is  very  easy  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
deans  and  the  lady  airplane  pilots  who  are  meeting 
here.  (Laughter)  None  of  the  lady  pilots  wear  Roman 
collars.  (Laughter) 


I  also  note  with  pleasure,  as  they  say,  that 
your  former  leader.  Father  Yanltelll,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  role  of  college  president.  In  sociology 
we  call  this  sort  of  thing  "upward  mobility."  The  new 
breed,  about  whom  I  am  going  to  speak  this  morning, 
despite  the  fact  that  I  bid  them  farewell  a  month  ago, 
woTild  perhaps  have  another  name  for  such  a  change  In 
status.  As  I  shall  remark,  the  college  administra¬ 
tors,  In  the  point  of  view  of  most  students,  are  vil¬ 
lains,  and  a  dean  Is  kind  of  a  minor  villain,  and  a 
president  Is  sort  of  a  major  villain.  So  with  the 
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marvelous  ability  of  young  people  to  turn  nouns  Into 
Intransitive  verbs,  they  would  describe  Father  Tanltel- 
11* s  promotion  by  saying  that  he  "finked  out"  on  them. 
(Laughter)  This  morning  he  does  not  have  equal  time 
to  reply.  (Laughter) 

THE  MEW  BREED  COMES  TO  COLLE(SB 

It  Is  my  purpose  this  morning  to  cossnent  on 
some  more  generalized  aspects  of  the  behavior  of  young 
Americans  of  college  age.  I  shall  strive  to  speak 
principally  of  the  vast  majority  of  collegians  and  to 
overcome  the  temptation  to  confuse  the  articulate  and 
attention  getting  minority  with  that  which  Is  "typical," 
or  "average,"  or  "ordinary." 

Given  the  nature  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenon  In  question,  anybody's  commentary  Is 
bound  to  be  a  highly  personal  one.  I  should  detail  In 
the  beginning  the  three  rather  different  perspectives 
which  are  responsible  for  my  own  viewpoint. 

First  of  all,  1  spent  a  long  decade  being  a 
"teen-age  priest."  I  was  a  teen-age  priest  for  the 
Vatican,  so  to  speak.  (Laughter)  Since  an  assistant 
pastor  Is  someone  virtually  without  authority  or  power 
It  Is  easier  for  him  than  for  most  adults  to  become 
part  of  the  adolescent  youth  culture,  especially  If 
(a)  he  never  had  a  teen-age  of  his  own,  (b)  his  own 
emotional  maturity  Is  not  beyond  that  of  a  teenager, 
and  (c)  his  social  status  within  the  Catholic  Church 
In  his  own  particular  parish  Is  little  more,  and  oft- 
times  less  than  that  of  the  chronological  adolescent. 

[In  my  early  years  as  a  priest,  the  Chicago  Arch¬ 
diocese  had  a  rule  which  forbade  ownership  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  priests  who  were  ordained  less  than  five 
years.  Like  so  many  other  rules,  no  one  quite  under¬ 
stood  the  reason  for  this  one  but  It  was  a  rule  and  at 
that  stage  In  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  rules 
were  seldom  If  ever  changed.  Finally,  a  priest  came 
to  our  parish  who  was  In  the  approved  years  and  did  own 
a  oar  of  his  own.  In  addition,  this  gentleman  (Lord 
rest  his  great  soul)  was  also  kind  enough  to  let  me  use 
his  car  whenever  I  needed  It.  Therefore,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  I  proceeded  to  drive  It  down  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  community  and,  without  realizing  It, 

In  the  approved  adolescent  fashion  showing  off  my  new 
toy  to  all  my  new  playmates.  I  was  caught  up  short 
when  one  commented  to  me,  "Well,  Father,  you're  at  last 
'In.'  You  now  have  the  same  rights  as  any  sixteen  year 
old  In  this  parish."  (Laughter)] 

So  at  least  for  a  part  of  my  years  I  was,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  most  people,  part  of  the  late 
adolescent  youth  culture.  Whether  this  was  a  regression 
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or  a  fixation*  and  the  extent  to  which  I  have  escaped 
from  it*  I  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  those  who  are  with 
me  the  next  time  I  order  a  milk  shake  and  French  fries 
for  lunch.  (Laughter)  In  these*  my  declining  years 
however*  the  role  has  been  transmuted  to  one  of  a 
weekend  bargain  basement  psychological  coiinselor. 

My  second  perspective  is  that  of  a  survey 
research  sociologist  who  has  been  engaged  in  one  way 
or  another  for  the  last  five  years  in  a  statistical 
study  of  the  1961  and  more  recently  1964  college  gradu¬ 
ation  class. 

The  third  perspective  is  that  of  the  sociolo¬ 
gist  who*  at  least  for  the  space  of  six  glorious  but 
exhausting  months*  had  discarded  the  slide  rule*  the 
computer*  and  the  tab  sheet  for  a  Grand  Tour  of  thirty- 
six  American  higher  educational  institutions  inter¬ 
viewing  hundreds  of  faculty*  students*  and  administra¬ 
tors  at  this  frighteningly  and  marvelously  diverse 
sample  of  schools. 

With  these  perspectives  in  mind*  let  me  say 
by  way  of  preliminary  note*  that  one  of  the  main  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  talking  about  American  college  students 
today  is  that  we  are  all  to  some  extent  captives  of 
the  Journalists.  The  Journalist  from  the  nature  of 
his  profession  tends  to  deal  with  that  which  iS;  news 
(whether  he  be  writing  for  the  New  Republic  or  for 
Time) *  and  that  which  is  news  is  oftentimes  that  which 
is  deviant.  Thus*  the  students  who  gain  the  headlines 
are  the  members  of  the  SDS*  YAF*  the  Peace  Corps  vol¬ 
unteers*  or  those  who  take  trips  on  LSD*  or  protest 
United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  the  last  ones  to  deny  the  importance  of 
creative  minorities;  they  give  tone  and  style  to  a 
whole  generation*  and  may  shape  the  future  of  society 
much  more  than  the  nonlnvolved  masses  ever  could.  In 
addition*  they  often  symbolize*  albeit  in  caricature* 
the  problems  of  a  generation.  But*  by  definition* 
the  cx^ative  minorities  are  not  typical  and  if  we 
strive  to  understand  a  generation  of  college  students 
by  only  focusing  on  the  creative  minorities*  we  shall 
deceive  ourselves.  As  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
NORC  stxidy  of  college  graduates  comments*  "The  vast 
majority  of  the  kids  are  clods."  The  Judgment  is  too 
harsh  perhaps  but  the  point  is  well  taken. 

I  will  contend  in  this  paper  that  the  most 
usefxil  concept  to  explain  the  college  student*  be  he  a 
member  of  the  cloddish  majority  or  the  creative  minor¬ 
ity*  is  the  concept  of  alienation.  I  do  not  use  the 
word  in  the  strict  sense  of  being  mentally  sick  or 
being  what  Kenneth  Kenniston  has  called*  the  "dropouts 
of  society."  Alienation  does  not  necessarily  Involve 


«oad«alo  undaraoblaydMDt «  attoh  less  frequent  tripe  on 
LSD*  The  essential  eleoent  of  the  phenoaenon  of  eon* 
teaporary  youth  Is  that  they  find  It  Increasingly 
difficult «  If  not  laposslble  to  find  aeanlng  In  their 
work  and  life*  and  that  therefore  their  aajor  life  sat¬ 
isfactions  eoae  froa  the  relational  realas  of  aodem 
Industrial  society*  One's  work,  and  one's  political 
and  econoale  Inyolyeaent  are  soaethlng  that  one  aust 
do  without  hope  of  obtaining  aeanlng  or  satisfaction  In 
them  even  though  they  aay  not  be  terribly  burdensoae 
either*  One's  happiness*  however*  eoaes  aore  froa 
one's  faally*  one's  personal  friends*  one's  recreation¬ 
al  activities*  and  perhaps*  but  only  pertiaps*  froa 
one's  religion* 


I  would  Isolate  nine  eleaents  of  this  aean- 
Inglessness  which  a  young  person  observes  In  aajor 
areas  of  his  life*  First  of  all*  he  Is  a  prlvatlet* 
What  Kennlston  says  of  the  young  professional  Is  true 
of  all  young  Aaerloans  of  college  age*  "The  gap  be¬ 
tween  his  public  self  and  his  private  self  Is  very 
great*  Publicly  his  goals  are  Intellectual  perfora- 
ance*  the  acquisition  of  expertise*  asking  the  aca- 
dealc  grades.  Thus*  he  Is  a  serious*  unfrlvolous  and 
quite  huaorless  student  but  privately  he  Is  often  very 
different*  but  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
about  the  quest  for  Intellectual  coapetence  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  expertise  Is  that  obtaining  these  goals 
helps  a  little  In  defining  the  \iltlaate  alas  of  exist¬ 
ence*"  And  Kennlston  adds*  with  I  think  reaarkable 
Insight*  "The  divorce  of  public  froa  private  reflect 
all  too  faithfully  the  deaands  of  our  technological 
society  that  expects  of  Its  responsible  students  extra¬ 
ordinary  objectivity  In  personality*  coapetence*  con¬ 
trol*  and  efficiency  but  deprives  public  life  of 
private  ooaaltaent*  Ideallsa*  passion*  seal*  Indigna¬ 
tion  and  feeling*  What  aatters  aost  to  students  Is 
not  that  they  do  not  know  their  professors  but  they 
find  It  hard  to  Integrate  their  private  search  for 
aeanlng  with  their  public  quest  for  coapetence*" 


At  the  root  of  this*  of  course*  Is  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  aeanlng  giving  Inspiration  In  society.  The 
traditional  Western  notions  of  how  one  achieves  hap¬ 
piness  In  life  satisfactions  aay  be  still  relevant  for 
the  essentially  geaeinschaft  relationships  of  faally 
and  friendship  group*  The  geaeinschaft  aeanings  have 
little  relevance  In  the  highly  technical*  foraallsed* 
rationalised*  coaputerlzed  gesselsehaft  econoalc  and 
political  society*  Indeed*  philosophy*  religion* 
poetry  and  prophesy*  far  froa  attempting  to  find  aean- 
Ing  In  the  secularized  gesselsehaft  society  has  con¬ 
tent  Itself  with  vegetative  erltlclsa  of  the  society 
and  nostalgic  dreaas  of  the  joys  of  the  bucolic  past* 
recollections  which  It  aay  In  part  at  least  explain 
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the  maeslYe  exodus  fron  the  oentral  cities.  I  suspect 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  popularity  of 
Harvsgr  Cox '  s  volume  The  Secular  City  Is  that  It  does 
make  the  claim  that  meaning  and  slgnlfloanoe  can  be 
found  not  only  In  the  private  Interests  of  one's  life 
In  Its  major  public  commitment.  Nevertheless «  most 
meaning  given  agencies  have  clearly  failed  and  young 
people  have  every  reason  to  expect  from  that  uhloh  they 
see  aroxud  them  and  that  which  they  are  told,  that  they 
will  obtain  relatively  little  In  the  way  of  human  satis¬ 
factions  from  their  public  activity. 

In  such  circumstances.  Individuals  like  the 
late  President  Kennedy  with  driving  asibltlon  for  power 
and  responsibility  In  the  public  sphere  are  few  and  far 
between;  the  late  president  may  Indeed  have  been  a  hero 
to  the  new  breed  but  at  least  In  his  drive  for  responslr* 
blllty  and  leadership,  he  was  anything  but  typical. 

Young  people  assume  the  opposite  stance,  there  Is 
neither  a  reason  or  hope  of  satisfaction  to  be  found 
In  too  strong  a  commitment  of  one's  person  and  one's 
esiotlons  to  the  complicated  world  beyond  the  Inter¬ 
personal. 


Secondly,  the  new  breeder  tends  to  be  non- 
Ideologloal,  to  planning,  to  distrust  all  politicians 
and  dogmatists  In  political  matters.  "They  start  not 
from  the  desire  to  reform  society  as  an  Improvement 
for  the  future  but  from  personal  or  existentialist 
statement.  It  Is  paradoxical  then  for  a  generation 
whose  most  publicized  members  are  often  termed  social 
activists  a  broader  social  scene  rarely  exists  as  a 
clearly  defined  or  sharply  articulated  entity.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  Kennlston's  Indictment 
Is  true.  Indeed  especially  true  of  the  new  leftists 
who  have  claimed  to  have  resurrected  Ideology.  One 
merely  reads  the  Port  Huron  statement  of  the  SDS  which 
the  young  leftists  view  almost  as  their  Communist  Manl 
festo  to  realize  how  Ideologically  bankrupt  the  new 
left  really  Is.  The  Port  Huron  statement,  at  least 
from  the  point  of  any  meaning  that  Ideology  has  had  In 
the  past.  Is  a  meaningless  collection  of  poorly  writ¬ 
ten  cliches  and  I  realize  that  I  risk  the  anger  of  the 
SOS  for  so  describing  what  they  think  to  be  heroic 
prose. 


There  Is  much  rejoicing  among  the  young  new 
leftists  that  Daniel  Bell  was  wrong  when  he  announced 
the  end  of  Ideology  and  they  point  to  their  own  In¬ 
volvement  In  activities  as  a  sign  that  Ideology  has 
been  reborn.  But  Bell  did  not  announce  the  end  of 
radicalism  or  extremism  or  social  demonstration  much 
less  of  bizarre  human  behavior.  He  simply  reported 
that  Ideology,  at  least  In  any  sense  of  the  word  that 
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It  has  normally  had,  seemed  to  be  vanishing  from  the 
scene  and  1  see  no  evidence  In  contemporai*y  activity 
of  the  new  leftists  that  Bell  was  wrong. 

We  hear  little  If  any  trenchant,  hard  headed 
criticism  based  on  careful.  Incisive  analysis  of  society 
and  coupled  with  clear  and  detailed  programs  for  Its 
reform.  We  rather  hear  wild  generalizations  based  on 
agony  and  disgust,  documented,  for  the  most  part,  only 
by  quotations  from  C.  Wright  Mills  who,  whatever  his 
merits  as  a  sociological  thinker,  can  surely  not  be 
described  as  a  careful  analyst  of  social  problems. 

The  new  left  leaves  us  no  doubt  that  they  do 
not  like  contemporaz7  society  though  they  are  hard  put 
to  articulate  too  clearly  In  terms  other  than  the  wildly 
rhetorical  what  It  Is  they  do  not  like.  But  surely  they 
have  not  been  able  to  present  us  with  any  model  for  the 
restructuring  of  society  nor  any  goals  other  than  Im¬ 
mediately  organizational  ones.  One  often  has  the  Im¬ 
pression  that  campus  protests  are  put  together  for  the 
sheer  Joy  of  exercising  power,  almost  as  an  end  In  them¬ 
selves.  Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  young  leftists 
are  superb  organizers  but  oftentimes  It  would  seem  that 
their  organized  activities  are  merely  an  occasion  to 
vent  their  displeasure  with  adults  and  with  authority 
figures  and  not  as  part  of  any  carefully  thought-out 
plan  for  social  reform.  Indeed  at  the  present  time  the 
only  really  new  Ideologists  to  be  found  on  the  scene 
are  the  Black  Nationalists.  While  people  disagree  with 
their  philosophy.  It  Is  clear  what  their  philosophy  Is 
and  what  they  stand  for.  Of  their  brothers  on  the  new 
left,  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  said. 

If  a  young  man  Informs  us  that  all  the  Ideol¬ 
ogy  one  needs  Is  the  Ideology  of  love  he  may  Indeed  be 

engaging  In  existentialist  emoting  but  he  Is  not  giv¬ 
ing  a  coherent  plan  for  the  reform  of  society.  Kennl- 
ston's  words  are  Important  not  only  of  the  new  leftists 
but  of  all  young  Americans.  "Without  a  clear  specifi¬ 
cation  of  what  Is  good  and  what  Is  bad  about  American 
society  coupled  with  a  coherent  Ideology  of  social 
reform,  few  Indlvldiials  can  sustain  for  long  the  mis¬ 
haps  and  disappointments  which  afflict  those  who  seek 
to  Improve  society.  The  model  of  personal  demonstra* 
tlon  by  Itself  Is  not  likely  to  endure.  Two  hours  a 
week  In  a  slum  area,  two  months  In  Mississippi  during 
a  summer,  or  two  years  In  Afghanistan  with  the  Peace 
Corps  will  serve  to  dissipate  rather  than  confirm  the 
student's  activism.  Once  he's  demonstrated  where  he 
stands  there  Is  little  further  need  for  ImpTOvement. 

The  demonstration  has  been  made,  his  Impulses  have 
been  exhausted,  and  he  can  resume  his  course  up  the 
academic  stepladder,  putting  aside  all  thoughts  of 
social  reform  for  the  Interest  In  a  Ph.D. ,  a  profes¬ 
sional  Job,  and  the  rich,  full  life." 
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Kennlston  notes  somewhere  else  In  this  article 
which  X  have  been  quoting,  that  the  demonstrations  seem 
to  end  at  exam  times  because,  while  of  course  It  Is  Im¬ 
portant  that  one  protests,  one  must  not  let  the  protest 
Interfere  with  one's  grade  point  average. 

Again,  we  see  of  course  the  meaninglessness 
at  work.  The  new  breeder  precisely  does  not  have  an 
Ideology.  He  Is  antl-ldeologloal  because  there  Is  no 
coherent  Ideology  around  that  he  finds  useful  to 
analyze  or  to  explain  the  confusion  he  sees  In  society. 

Thirdly,  the  new  breeder  Is  profoundly  per- 
sonallst.  As  a  member  of  the  psychological  generation 
he  Is  deeply  concerned  about  human  personality.  He 
knows  all  the  Jargon  and  theories  of  psychiatry  (with¬ 
out  of  course  really  understanding  them)  and  he  Is 
capable  of  applying  these  theories  to  human  behavior 
and  especially  to  his  own  behavior.  He  Is  worried 
about  his  personality  development,  and  agonizes  over 
whether  Indeed  he  has  a  normal  and  healthy  personality. 
If  you  really  have  despaired  of  finding  satisfaction  In 
the  public  sector  of  your  life  then  you  will  be  In¬ 
tensely  concerned  about  the  private  sector,  and  Indeed 
be  given  to  sustained  and,  on  occasion,  neurotic  exami¬ 
nation  of  your  abilities  and  potencies  (sexual  or  other¬ 
wise)  In  the  world  of  human  relat).ons. 

The  members  of  the  new  breed,  unless  they  be 
seriously  and  Intellectually  concerned,  have  probably 
not  read  Kierkegaard,  Kafka,  Freud,  or  Camus.  Hone- 
theless,  these  four  men,  particularly  the  gloomy  Dane 
who  looked  out  of  his  window  Into  the  rainy  streets  of 
Copenhagen  and  agonized  over  his  soul,  have  had  an  Im¬ 
mense  Influence  over  contemporary  young  people.  Nor 
Is  this  necessarily  bad. 

It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  tremendous  per- 
sonallst  concern  of  the  present  generation  of  young 
Americans  may  mark  a  major  cultural  leap  forward  as 
the  dignity  and  the  value  of  the  human  personality 
becomes  In  practice  as  well  as  In  theory  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  norm  regulating  human  society.  This  great 
leap  forward  Is  of  tremendous  Importance  though  the 
disaffiliation  of  a  generation  of  young  people  from 
the  public  sector  of  life  may  be  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  It. 

Fourthly,  the  new  breed  Is  skeptical  about 
organizations.  Indeed  skeptical  about  them  to  the 
point  of  paranoia.  Such  skepticism  Is  not  at  all 
surprising  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said. 

Public  life,  where  there  Is  little  satisfaction  or 
ultimate  meaning.  Is  highly  organized.  Private  life, 
where  there  Is  love  and  affection  and  meaning,  tends 
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to  be  unorganized •  Therefore «  organization  la  bad  and 
lack  of  organization  la  good.  Anything  that  la  organ* 
Ized  —  be  It  the  preatined  eatabllahvent  that  runa  our 
country  or  the  college  which  one  attenda  —  repreaenta 
the  foroea  of  eTll»  and  la  a  convenient  acapegoat  for 
explaining  one 'a  fruatratlona  and  dlaenohantnenta. 

The  college  prealdent  and  dean,  aa  the  embodlnent  of 
the  organization  and  the  eatabllahnent ,  la  a  convenient 
"aonater”  on  which  all  one 'a  111a  can  be  biased,  par¬ 
ticularly  elnce  the  younger  neabera  of  the  aoolal 
aolenoe  faculty  provide  a  claaa  conflict  Jargon  for 
auoh  aoapegoatlng. 

You  aee,  they  have  aold  out.  They  have 
gotten  their  Ph.D.,  but  by  aalntalnlng  a  claaa  conflict 
poae  they  are  able  to  reaaaure  theaaelvea  that  aoaehow 
or  another  that  the  getting  In  the  "publlah  or  perlah” 
rat  race  la  not  really  a  aell  out.  By  the  tlae  they 
are  full  profeaaora  the  atudenta  will  look  on  thea  aa 
flnka  too.  (Laughter) 

The  Journey  froa  being  a  Trotakylte  to  being 
a  full  profeaaor  took  about  twenty  yeara,  for  the  old 
left.  My  obaervatlon  of  the  new  left  la  that  they  can 
aake  It  In  leaa  than  ten. 

I  would  be  the  flrat  to  concede  that  akeptl- 
claa  of  organlzatlona  In  general  and  college  adalnlatra- 
tlona  In  particular  la  not  totally  Irrational.  But  It 
auat  be  aeen  In  context  aa  part  of  a  deapalr  the  young 
peraon  feela  over  having  any  Influence  on,  or  aajor 
aatlaf action  froa  the  organized  aoolety.  They  aay  well 
be  prepared  to  adalt  that  aan  can  have  no  Influence  In 
a  larger  aoclety  without  organization  but  once  you 
have  abandoned  any  hope  of  having  auoh  Influence,  or¬ 
ganization  doea  not  appear  to  have  auoh  point  to  It 
except  wherever  It  becoaea  abaolutely  neoeaaary  for 
one' a  exlatenoe.  That  orghnlzatlona  aay  provide  an 
ataoaphere  and  a  ollaate  In  which  In  the  aharlng  of 
reaouroea  people  aay  develop  their  akllla  and  poten- 
tlalltlea  la  a  propoaltloa  to  which  there  auiy  be  aoae 
theoretical  aaaenta  but  no  practical  agreeaient. 

Fifthly,  the  preaent  generation  of  atudenta 
would  aeen  to  ae  to  be  oonaoloualy  and  avowedly  antl- 
tradltlonallata.  It  la  the  paat  with  Ita  traditional 
wladoa  that  haa  produced  the  organized  aoclety  to 
which  one  auat  be  ooaaltted  and  froa  which  one  galna 
aore  beyond  aoae  profeaalonal  aatlafaotlona  and  the 
financial  reaourcea  neceaaary  for  the  rich,  full  life. 

If  the  paat  produced  the  neanlngleaaneaa  of  public 
aoclety  there  la  aurely  no  reaaon  why  the  young  peraon 
ahould  expect  to  find  guidance  froa  the  paat.  Prevloua 
generatlona  have  aade  a  thoroughgoing  neaa  out  of  hu- 
nan  exlatenoet  with  the  fxoeptlon  of  the  actlvlata,  the 


new  generetlon  does  not  propose  to  undo  the  ness  but 
neither  does  It  feel  In  any  sense  bound  to  look  to  the 
■akers  of  the  ness  for  guidance  and  wisdom.  The  new 
leftists  who  Buttered  at  Berkeley  that  one  oan't  trust 
anyone  over  thirty  (one  supposes  with  the  exception  of 
Hal  Draper)  spoke  for  his  whole  generation.  This  Is 
of  course  a  nadly  undifferentiated  view  of  reality 
whloh  contends  that  you  reject  the  whole  of  the  past 
because  of  the  nlstakes  the  past  has  nade.  The  new 
left,  for  exanple,  has  already  produced  Its  Wlttacker 
Chaisbers  and  given  half  a  chance  will  probably  produce 
Its  Joseph  McCarthy,  too.  I  hope  he  Is  not  Catholic 
this  tlM.  (Laughter)  It  wotild  be  Ideal  If  he  were 
Jewish,  but  I  don't  think  that  will  happen  either. 
(Laughter) 


Every  generation  has  been  greatly  skeptical 
of  Its  predecessors,  but  It's  ny  Impression  that  the 
present  one  excels  all  past  generations  In  Its  skepti¬ 
cism.  at  least  In  part  because  Its  predecessors  have 
handed  on  to  them  everything  but  a  coherent  view  of 
the  meaning  of  human  existence. 


Sixthly,  there  Is  among  the  new  breed  a 
strong.  If  little  noted,  tendency  to  antl-lntellectual- 
Ism.  Vooatlonallsm  has  captured  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Orades.  test  scores,  graduate  school  admission,  the 
Importance  of  one's  first  academic  or  professional  ap¬ 
pointment.  these  have  become  the  major  Items  of  concern 
In  the  young  person's  preparation  for  his  career.  Thus, 
at  one  of  the  nation's  best  liberal  arts  colleges  we 
visited  this  year  faculty  members  assured  us  that  the 
extremely  bright  young  people  at  the  school  were  basic¬ 
ally  anti -Intellectual.  By  this,  they  did  not  mean 
that  they  were  not  Intelligent  or  not  concerned  about 
their  studies  but  rather  that  the  Intensity  of  the 
oosqpetltlon  for  gradtiate  school  admission  was  such 
that  the  students  could  not  afford  to  be  playful  about 
their  academic  pursuits  and  were  not  Inclined  to  take 
ohanoes  with  courses  far  from  their  discipline,  or  In 
whloh  they  might  not  get  an  A.  or  which  would  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  building  up  an  Impressive  academic  record. 

A  philosophy  professor  ruefully  told  us  that 
his  students  commented  that  they  could  not  understand 
how  anybody  could  be  Interested  In  Aristotle  with  the 
world  In  the  shape  It  Is  today.  The  two  values  of  the 
school  were  social  action  commitment  and  graduate 
school  enrollment.  Disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  as 
a  good  In  Itself  was  simply  beyond  their  comprehension, 
at  least  In  practice. 

Mow  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  too  sur¬ 
prising.  Obviously.  If  one  has  despaired  of  Influenc¬ 
ing  the  public  sector  of  life  and  expects  most 
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satlsfaotlon  from  the  relational  elements  In  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  the  pursuit  of  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful,  at  least  beyond  that  which  Is  necessary 
to  sustain  Interaction  with  well  educated  people ,  does 
not  become  very  attractive.  It  would  be  attractive  If 
there  were  time,  but  unfortunately  there  is  so  little 
time. 


Seventhly,  the  new  breed  seems  to  be  desper¬ 
ately  searching  for  love.  Expecting  as  they  do  their 
major  satlsfaotlon  to  come  from  human  relations  and 
being  skeptical  on  the  basis  of  their  psychological 
knowledge  of  their  own  ability  to  enter  into  these 
meaningful  human  relations,  they  can  become  highly 
verbal  about  why  they  are  not  loved  and  why  love  Is  so 
difficult.  Nor  is  their  analysis  basically  wrong. 
Child  rearing  and  middle  class  American  society,  de¬ 
spite  all  the  modifications  and  gyrations  which  It  has 
gone  through  In  the  last  thirty -five  years,  still 
heavily  emphasizes  performance  (though  the  means  of 
obtaining  performance  have  become  more  sophisticated 
and  subtle  as  the  years  go  on).  The  young  person  who 
Is  loved  simply  because  he  Is  lovable  In  himself  Is 
rather  a  rarity  In  striving,  achieving  middle  class 
society;  the  conditioned  love  which  demands  high  apti¬ 
tude  scores  at  kindergarten  entrance  Is  producing  a 
generation  which  Is  not  only  not  confident  of  Its  own 
lovablllty  but  Is  highly  self-conscious  and  analytic 
about  Its  lack  of  confidence.  There  Is  the  story 
about  the  nursery  schools  In  Mew  Tork  that  do  have 
tests  upon  entering,  and  they  discovered  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  students,  infants  who  had  taken  the 
tests,  had  been  prepared  for  it.  (Laughter)  I  did 
not  believe  that  story.  (Laughter) 

Recently  I  was  having  lunch  with  one  of  my 
colleagues  at  the  university,  and  he  was  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed  because  It  turned  out  that  his  three  year  old 
daughter  had  not  made  It  In  the  aptitude  tests  for 
kindergarten,  or  nursery  school.  This  was  a  nursexry 
school  that  heavily  emphasized  taking  children  who  are 
college  material.  (Laughter)  And  this  fellow  who  was 
quite  sophisticated  was  being  quite  resigned  about  It 
all,  and  yet  a  little  bit  unhappy.  He  said,  "After 
all,  she's  only  three.  She  may  be  a  late  bloomer." 
(Laughter) 


The  only  ones  who  are  destined  In  the  long 
rvin  to  gain  from  this  situation  are  the  student  coun¬ 
selors  who  must  strive  to  reassure  (usually  In  vain)  a 
whole  generation  of  young  people  that  there  Is  some¬ 
thing  about  them  that  Is  lovable.  And  doubts  about 
love  In  one's  personal  life  and  despair  about  Influence 
or  relevance  In  one's  public  life  are  hardly  calculated 
to  produce  a  generation  of  bright  and  cheerful  young 
optimists. 
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And  bright  and  cheerful  young  optimists  they 
are  certainly  not.  In  my  experiences  Kith  collegians 
I  must  confess  that  I  find  them  a  serious,  lifeless. 
Joyless,  lugubrious  lot.  Whether  It  has  ever  been  fun 
to  be  young  I  do  not  knos.  I  was  never  yoxing  myself. 

I  cannot  testify  from  personal  experience.  But  I 
strongly  doubt  that  the  world  has  ever  known  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  people  so  avowedly  and  determinedly  with¬ 
out  vitality  or  zest.  Whatever  Is  to  be  said  about 
the  current  craze  for  psyohodlllo  drugs,  there  Is  at 
least  some  reason  to  be  skeptical  about  a  generation 
which  apparently  cannot  find  happiness  or  relaxation 
without  artificial  assistance  whether  It  be  the  exotic 
assistance  of  LSD  or  the  more  commonplace  assistance 
of  John  Barleycorn. 


In  Kennlston's  words,  "The  academically  com¬ 
mitted  student  therefore  Is  not  In  general  a  gay, 
frivolous,  or  abandoned  person."  [He  can  say  that 
again.]  "His  public  life  Is  regulated  by  a  need  to 
maintain  his  academic  rank.  His  private  life  Is  an 
effort  to  discover  or  create  some  rationale  for  his 
public  life  and  his  whole  life  Is  often  dominated  by 
his  attempt  to  create  some  synthesis  of  public  and 
private  selves.  American  students  therefore  lack 
levity,  gaiety,  wit,  and  whimsy  that  characterize  their 
counterparts  of  equal  academic  attainment  In  universi¬ 
ties  abroad.  Simply  to  acquire  the  necessary  exper¬ 
tise  xrequlres  great  effort  from  all  but  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  to  figure  why  one  Is  making  this  effort  to 
Justify  the  struggle  to  find  something  worth  living 
for  takes  the  rest  of  the  effort.  There  Is  less  and 
less  time  Just  to  have  fun." 

That  there  Is  something  wrong  when  the 
world's  richest  society  produces  a  morose  and  depressed 
generation  of  youth  does  not  seem  to  require  much  proof. 

I  think  this  last  quote  from  Kennlston  under¬ 
lines  the  final  point  I  want  to  make  about  the  new 
breed  of  student  and  one  which  I  think  Is  the  most 
Important. 

The  American  yoxing  person  Is  alienated  pre¬ 
cisely  because  his  elders  have  failed  him.  The  young 
collegian,  like  any  person  moving  towards  maturity  and 
adulthood  seeking  for  meaning.  Is  seeking  for  an  Ideol¬ 
ogy  In  order  that  he  might  have  an  Identity.  Ideology 
Is  especially  Important  for  him  because  the  world  In 
which  he  lives  Is  so  complicated  and  so  vast  and  In 
such  overwhelming  need  of  explanation.  But  meaning, 
especially  for  his  public  life,  and  for  the  synthesis 
of  public  and  private  life  Is  something  which  we  who 
are  his  educators  precisely  cannot  provide.  Because 
we  do  not  have  a  meaning  for  the  yoxing  people  we  argue 
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either  that  there  Isn't  any  aeanlng  In  life  (surely 
the  counsel  of  despair)  or  that  If  there  Is  a  aeanlng 
each  one  Bust  figure  It  out  for  hlBself  and  no  teacher 
or  adult  should  presiuie  to  ooBBunlcate  his  vision  of 
reality  to  anyone  else.  Thus,  the  almost  official 
religion  of  Anerloan  acadeala  Is  that  meaning  Is  some¬ 
thing  Me  do  not  talk  about. 

Positive  discussion  of  the  relevance  of  hu¬ 
man  existence  Is  today  almost  as  taboo  as  discussion 
of  sex  Mas  In  decades  gone  by.  The  folly  of  human 
existence,  the  mechanics  of  sexual  Intercourse,  even 
the  lamentable  demise  of  the  Deity,  these  are  quite 
acceptable  subjects  for  literature,  drama,  and  coffee 
house  conversation.  But  a  positive  and  dynamic  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  meaning  of  human  existence  In  a  com¬ 
plicated.  rationalized,  formalized,  bureaucratized 
Morld  In  Nhlch  Me  live.  ah.  no.  my  friends,  that  sort 
of  thing  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  never  discuss. 

This  Is.  1  suppose  you  think,  the  sort  of 
thing  one  Mould  expect  from  a  professional  religionist 
(at  least  one  of  his  manifestations)  uhose  secret  as¬ 
sumption  Is  that  he.  or  at  least  his  Church. has  a  mean¬ 
ing  Mhlch  If  only  people  Mould  listen  to  him  Mould 
straighten  out  all  the  problems  that  mankind,  especial¬ 
ly  youthful  mankind,  must  face. 

Alas  and  alack.  MOiald  that  It  Mere  so.  Any¬ 
one  Mho  thinks  that  Azrarloan  Roman  Catholicism  as  It 
currently  operates  Is  able  to  provide  much  In  the  May 
of  systematic  meaning  for  Its  young  adherents  has  not 
had  the  experience  of  visiting  thirty  Catholic  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  In  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  To  let  the  oat  out  of  the  bag.  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  assure  you  Me  are  not  doing  a  better  Job 
than  anyone  else.  We  Indeed  propound  a  system  of 
propositions  uhlch  are  taken  to  give  meaning  to  life 
(thou^  In  the  present  state  of  Catholic  theology  and 
philosophy  departments  ms  propound  them  pretty  damned 
poorly),  but  our  young  people  stare  at  us  blankly  and 
say.  "Ood.  Me  think  Me  believe  In;  Christ.  «e  surely 
dig.  The  Church  Me  Mill  continue  to  cling  to  If  for 
no  other  x^ason  than  out  of  habit,  but  the  Ideology 
you  teach  us.  my  friend,  doesn't  mean  a  cotton  picking 
thing  to  us." 

Thus.  I  fear  I  must  admit  that,  as  a  meaning 
and  value  communloatlng  Institution,  organized  relig¬ 
ion.  and  especially  organized  religion  In  Its  higher 
educational  manifestations,  has  been  no  more  success¬ 
ful  than  anyone  else.  While  some  of  our  seoiU.arlst 
coxinterparts  may  affirm  that  there  Is  no  meaning  or 
at  least  no  meaning  beyond  the  empirical.  Me  affirm 
quite  bravely  and  boldly  that  there  Is  Indeed  meaning. 
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and  universal  meaning*  only  we're  not  quite  sure  that 
we  know  well  enough  what  It  Is  to  he  able  to  oonnunl* 
oate  It  clearly  and  articulately  to  young  people. 

In  conclusion*  the  situation  I  have  described 
has  much  In  common  with  the  plight  of  past  generations 
of  young  people  because  no  generation  Is  In  complete 
discontinuity  with  Its  predecessor.  The  alienation  from 
BManlng  and  a  search  for  happiness  In  a  private  life  has 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time*  and  It  will  remain  with  us 
as  long  as  the  academic  establishment  takes  as  Its  of¬ 
ficial  faith  the  notion*  "There  Isn't  much  we  can  say 
about  meaning  or  purpose." 

I  would  submit  that  this  abdication  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  represents  a  major  retreat*  Indeed*  a  re¬ 
treat  which  may  mark  one  of  the  great  failures  of  the 
Western  Intellectual  tradition*  and  perhaps  Its  last 
fallui^e.  Despite  the  non-ldeologlcal  but  very  gener¬ 
ous  enthusiasm  of  a  small  element  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  of  young  Americans  1  can  foresee  no  particular 
reason  to  expect  a  change  In  the  vast  majority.  I 
would  argue  that  a  much  more  plausible  phenomenon  than 
the  emergence  of  a  new  left  Is  rather  the  appearance 
of  the  new  sullenness  which  combines  the  prlvatlsm  of 
the  unlnvolved  students  of  a  decade  ago  with  a  cynicism 
about  the  established  society  that  may  be  the  only 
ultimate  contribution  of  the  new  leftist  criticism  to 
American  student  culture.  If  the  new  sullenness  In¬ 
deed  turns  out  to  be  a  typical  element  In  American  col¬ 
legiate  culture*  I  would  suspect  that  It  would  merely 
cloak  a  new  despair*  an  Increasing  hopelessness  about 
finding  meaning  and  purpose  surely  In  one's  public 
life  and  Increasingly  even  In  one's  private  life.  I 
would  note  In  passing  that  both  the  death  of  John  Ken¬ 
nedy*  who  provided  a  bright  ray  of  hope  for  all  too  few 
years  for  many  Americans  and  also  the  complicated* 
ambiguous*  and  messy  Vietnamese  crisis  have  merely 
contributed  both  to  the  sullenness  and  despair. 

I  do  not  relish  the  role  of  Cassandra*  much 
less  of  the  prophet  Amos*  and  I  wish  I  could  share  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  feel  that  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  civil  rights  movement  represent  a  major  change  In 
American  collegiate  culture.  I  am  Inclined  to  think* 
rather*  that  the  Idealism  of  the  past  years  does  In¬ 
deed  represent  an  addition  to  youth  culture  and  does 
provide  an  alternative  pattern  of  behavior  for  a  crea¬ 
tive  minority  but  I  do  not  think  that  at  least  thus 
far  It  gives  us  any  solid  reason  to  hope  that  the  pace 
of  alienation  has  been  any  more  than  slightly  slowed 
down. 


Under  such  circumstances*  I  for  one  am  afraid 
that  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrator*  especially  when  a  young  person  asks  that 
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thunderous  question  —  why 7  (Prolonged  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  MoCARTAM:  Thank  you«  Father 
Oreeley.  It  Is  a  relief  to  learn  that  you  have  not 
really  said  farewell  to  the  new  breed.  We  all  hope 
to  continue  to  profit  from  your  further  analysis  and 
observations  of  American  youth*  as  well  as  the  new 
breed. 


We  would  have  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  questioning.  The  Father  has  kindly  consented  to 
have  a  questioning  period.  Those  who  have  a  question, 
would  you  kindly  stand,  and  speak  In  a  loud,  clear 
voice,  and  state  ycur  name  and  your  school,  and  re¬ 
strict  your  question  to  a  thousand  words  or  less. 


DEAN  JAMES  W.  EWING  (Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri):  I  appreciate  the  very  Inaltd^tful 
analysis  here  very  much.  It  Is  very  descriptive  of 
what  we  are  confronting.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  one 
question  In  regard  to  the  Ideological  statements:  If 
you  see  anywhere  within  this  kind  of  pessimistic  analy¬ 
sis  a  kind  of  —  not  affirmation,  but  perhaps  a  hope 
that  out  of  the  chaos  that  a  new  order  will  somehow 
emerge,  and  that  out  of  Just  the  plain  sort  of  con¬ 
tentless  process  Itself  that  a  certain  kind  of  program 
or  a  certain  kind  of  Ideology  will  be  produced,  a  kind 
of  substandeless  hope  for  something  that  will  come. 

REVEREND  GREELEY:  I  think  you  can  find  hope 
at  least  In  the  fact  that  some  of  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  committed  —  what  I  call  the  creative 
minority  —  are  beginning  to  see  that  Kennlston  is 
right  and  that  you  do  need  something  rather  than 
generalizations  to  sustain  you  through  a  life  of 
social  commitment. 


So  I  think  there  Is  Increasingly  a  search 
for  Ideology  which  may  not  be  as  hidebound  and  Inflex¬ 
ible  as  the  Marxism  of  the  thirties,  but  which  also 
does  provide  some  sort  of  vision  of  what  a  society 
should  be  like,  and  some  of  the  tools  for  articulate 
and  hardheaded  social  criticism.  Harry  Cox  tells  me 
that  some  of  the  SDS  leaders  In  this  part  of  the 
country  have  come  to  him  and  said,  "You  know,  we 
think  maybe  you  have  got  something  to  say  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  Marxism  Is  Just,  you  know.  Its  net  discussion  at 
this  point  Is  so  Irrelevant.  And  we  feel  we  need  some¬ 
thing  and  we  hear  tell  of  this  secular  city  of  yours 
that  makes  a  suggestion." 


But  I  am  not  saying  necessarily  that  Harry's 
Ideology  or  his  diagnosis  of  society  Is  one  that  could 
be  the  groundwork  for  building  an  Ideology  relevant  to 
the  yoiing  people.  I  think  that  this  sort  of  curiosity 
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that  he  described  does  represent  some  sort  of  hope  and 
promise.  I  am  not  going  to  Jump  up  and  down  with  Joy 
over  It  quite  yet. 

I  should  have  planted  some  questions.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  It  would  be  better  to  say,  where  are  those  ques¬ 
tions  I  planted?  (Laughter)  Father  Yanltelll  cannot 
be  here;  that's  the  only  explanation.  (Laxighter) 

DEAN  LESTER  L.  HALE  (University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida):  Which  way  should  the  church  be 
going  then  to  try  to  find  a  new  type  of  Idealism? 

REVEREND  OREBLEY:  I  will  have  to  ask  some 
church  man  when  I  see  him.  (Laughter)  Now,  If  I  were 
a  bishop,  or  even  a  pope  (laughter),  1  think  that  the 
church,  and  this  Is  not  Just  using  a  cliche,  must 
more  and  more  enter  Into  dialog,  and  dialog  with 
society.  It  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  city  or  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  city.  It  must  not  feel  that  It  has 
ready-made  answers,  -except  In  vague  general  principle. 
And  It  must  engage  In  conversation  with  the  public 
sector  of  life,  and  find  out  what  Is  going  on  there, 
what  the  needs  and  problems  are  of  the  secular  city, 
and  how,  as  a  result  of  dialog,  the  churches  can  begin 
to  say  something  relevant  In  the  way  of  Judgment,  and 
in  the  way  of  prophecy,  but  also  In  the  way  of  hope 
and  confidence  for  life  In  the  city. 

I  use  the  city  not  In  the  geographical  sense, 
but  In  the  technical  sense  of  scientific  social  cul¬ 
ture. 

REV.  BRO.  JOHN  E.  DALY  (Iona  College,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York):  Father,  do  you  think  that  If 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  were  applied  more 
quickly  that  this  would  help,  at  least  In  the  realm  of 
Catholic  education? 

REVEREND  OREELEY:  Yes,  I  surely  do.  I  think 
that  If  the  renewal  which  was  expressed  so  marvelously 
well  In  the  documents  of  the  Council  would  become  a 
reality  In  Catholic  higher  education  across  the  country 
next  year  then  we  would  have  a  very  dynamic  and  Innova¬ 
tive  force  at  work.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Is  going 
to  happen.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  before  It  happens. 

My  own  Impression  —  and  this  Is  kind  of 
private  Information  for  the  Catholic  educators  —  Is 
that  time  Is  running  out.  I  would  have  thought  when  I 
started  the  grand  tour  this  winter  that  our  leaders 
had  from  two  to  five  years  to  make  the  Vatican  Council 
decx^es  a  reality  at  the  grass  roots.  Now  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  even  have  a  year  or  more.  But  unless 
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very »  very  quickly  the  spirit  of  the  Vatican  does  per¬ 
meate  the  boondocks,  then  we  are  going  to  have  a  whole 
series  of  powder  kegs  go  off  this  winter.  A  couple 
went  off  last  winter  that  happened  to  get  Into  the  New 
York  Times,  but  1  think  they  are  small  potatoes  to  what 
American  Catholicism  could  encounter  In  years  to  come, 
unless  It  renews  Itself  quickly,  and  this  Includes  con¬ 
flicts  on  campuses,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  One  day  you 
may  wake  up  and  find  out  that  your  students  have  taken 
arms. 


DEAN  THOMAS  B.  DUTTON  (Oakland  University, 
Rochester,  Michigan):  When  you  suggest  that  there  will 
be  a  farewell  to  this  new  breed,  are  you  thereby  sug¬ 
gesting  another  breed  to  take  Its  place?  What  do  you 
see  In  the  future? 


REVEREND  GREELEY:  My  farewell  was  Just  say¬ 
ing,  "Boys  and  girls,  I  am  too  old;  I  do  not  understand 
you  any  more,  and  you  do  not  understand  me,  so  I  am 
going  off  and  sit  In  my  rocking  chair  and  contemplate 
ultimate  verities."  So  It  was  a  very  Insincere  one. 

So  long  as  the  market  demands  material  of  this  sort. 

It  Is  a  very  Insincere  one.  (Laughter)  This  was  a 
third  new  breed  article,  and  the  editors  said,  "Is 
there  some  way  you  can  Indicate  that  this  will  be  the 
last  one?"  (Laughter)  So  that  Is  why  we  came  up  with 
the  title. 

Your  question  nonetheless;  I  think.  Is  a  very 
good  one.  What  Is  going  to  happen?  What  will  come  af¬ 
ter  the  generation  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixties? 


I  have  the  Impression  through  some  people 
that  I  talk  to  --  and  It  Is  still  a  very  vague  Im¬ 
pression  —  that  It  Is  very  much  harder  this  summer 
to  recruit  volunteers  for  the  civil  rights  program, 
tutoring  programs,  or  for  any  kind  of  service.  At 
least  some  of  the  overseas  organizations  (I  am  not 
sure  If  this  Is  true  of  the  Peace  Corps  or  not)  are 
finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  stir  up  Interest. 
So  It  could  be  that  the  creative  explosion,  even  of  a 
minority,  which  marked  the  early  sixties.  Is  petering 
out,  and  that  we  may  go  back  to  a  situation  we  had  In 
the  late  fifties,  of  almost  total  non -Involvement.  So 
It  may  well  be  that  the  volwteer  generation  has  come 
to  an  end  rather  abruptly.  I  hope  not,  but  there  Is 
some  evidence  of  this  that  ought  to  be  watched  rather 
closely. 

DEAN  JAMES  RYAN  (Vlllanova  University,  Vll- 
lanova,  Pennsylvania):  Is  It  your  Impression,  from 
your  work.  Father,  that  personnel  administrators  are 
less  aware  of  what  the  students  are  thinking  today 
than  In  other  generations?  Are  they  really  conscious 
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of  what  this  psychology  and  the  franc  of  nlnd  of  these 
students  is? 

REVBRBND  0RSEI2T:  Well,  1  think  an  awful  lot 
of  then  are  pretty  conscious  of  what  It  Is.  You  know, 
they  will  hear  things  like  what  1  said  this  nornlng, 
and  say,  "At  least  sons  of  what  he  said  Is  true.”  I 
think  they  are  conscious  of  the  psychology,  but  they 
do  not  know  how  to  handle  It.  This  nay  be  especially 
true  In  the  Catholic  colleges  where  the  Indlrlduallsn, 
personallsn,  and  relatlonallsn  of  young  people  Is 
▼lewed  as  a  threat  to  authority,  and  hence  the  dean, 
who  Is  the  authority  figure,  becones  very  defensive. 
When  he  does  that,  of  course,  he  has  really  finked  out. 
You  know,  nothing. 

1  have  noticed  this  too  ->1  suppose  nost  of 
you  have  —  In  the  Catholic  systen  that  there  Is  less 
and  less  respect  for  the  priest,  and  they  are  Just  not 
adnlred  In  the  way  they  seen  to  have  been  In  years  gone 
by.  There  was  a  tine  when  to  have  had  a  Catholic  school 
education  was  sonethlng  of  which  you  could  be  proud.  1 
do  not  think  the  young  people  today  are  really  so  proud. 

CHAIRMAN  NoCARTANt  Thank  you  very  nuoh. 
Father*  (Applause) 

There  are  two  announoenents. 

Because  of  the  Interest  In  the  pre -conference 
flln,  "A  Senester  of  Discontent,”  --  It  Is  a  National 
Bduoatlon  TV  flln  distributed  by  Indiana  University  -- 
this  will  be  shown  again  tonight,  7^00  to  8:00  p.n.  In 
the  Wllllansburg  Roon*  chaired  by  Dean  Bluer  Meyer  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

There  Is  a  correction  to  be  nade  In  the  pro- 
gran.  The  Regional  Breakfasts  are  at  7:30  to  8:43. 

If  there  are  no  further  pronounoenents,  the 
progmtn  Is  concluded.  Thank  you. 

...  The  Third  General  Session  recessed  at 
twelve -five  o'clock  ... 
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LUMCHBOM 

Monday  -  June  27,  1966 


Liberal  Arts  College  Representatives 

The  Luncheon  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
Representatives,  held  In  the  Spanish  Ballroom,  con¬ 
vened  at  one -twenty -five  o'clock,  Dean  William  Swift, 
Dean  of  Students,  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown, 
Texas,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  SWIFT:  If  you  will  please  take 
your  places,  we  will  get  started.  We  are  running  Just 
a  little  bit  late. 

Our  Invocation  will  be  given  by  Dean  Robert 
Porter  of  Alaska  Methodist  University. 

ISAM  ROBERT  PORTER  (Alaska  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity,  Anchorage,  Alaska):  Let  us  pray. 

0,  Thou  eternal  Father  In  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  who  with  the  gifts  of  life 
give  also  all  things  needful  to  that  life,  as  together 
we  eat  this  food  and  share  the  fellowship,  grant  each 
of  us  the  gifts  of  honest  humility  and  sincere  grati¬ 
tude;  humility  that  we  may  realize  how  great  Is  our 
good  fortune,  our  privilege  In  being  here;  and  grati¬ 
tude  that  we  may  honestly  try  to  share  our  privilege 
with  others  less  fortunate. 

Bless  us  now  with  the  awareness  of  Thy  pres¬ 
ence,  for  we  ask  It  In  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


...  Luncheon  was  served  . • . 

CHAIRMAN  SWIFT:  I  suppose  Since  I  am  sur- 
rotuided  by  so  many  sociologists  I  should  say,  welcome 
to  a  sub-culture  of  NASPA.  We  are  glad  that  you  are 
here. 


Dean  Porter  Is  from  Alaska,  and  I  am  from 
Texas,  and  I  warn  you,  Texas  stories  are  no  longer  In 
the  running  for  any  kind  of  an  award.  I  have  been 
hearing  Alaska  stories  all  through  the  meal.  . 

There  are  some  people  here  that  I  would  like 
to  present  before  we  have  our  address. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  our  esteemed  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Glen  Nygreen.  (Applause) 

There  are  two  other  gentlemen  who  perform 
very  valuable  services  for  NASPA.  First,  the  Editor 
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of  the  MASPA  Journal «  Dean  Richard  Slggelkou.  (Ap> 
plause)  He  tells  me  that  he  motild  like  to  encourage 
you  people  from  the  liberal  arts  schools  to  contribute 
to  this  Journal,  and  I  hope  you  will. 

Then  we  have  with  us  here  also  the  Director 
of  NASPA  Placement  Service,  Dean  Richard  Hulet.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 


When  I  received  the  biographical  data  on  our 
speaker  for  today,  I  must  confess  to  a  slight  degree 
of  eerlness,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  because  when  I 
began  reading  the  data,  I  noted  that  we  were  of  the 
same  aget  we  had  both  served  the  same  four  years  In 
the  Havy,  came  out  with  the  same  rank;  we  had  children 
of  the  same  age;  and  right  on  down  the  line.  Then  to¬ 
day  we  show  up,  both  of  us  In  dark  suits  with  red  and 
black  striped  ties.  (Laughter) 

But  I  was  brought  up  short  to  realize  that 
there  were  quite  a  few  differences;  namely,  that  he  Is 
President  and  I  am  simply  Dean.  (Laughter) 

It  always  helps  to  have  something  of  the 
background  of  the  man  you  hear,  and  I  would  like  now 
to  give  you  a  little  of  the  relevant  background  of  our 
speaker.  What  1  have  Just  told  you  was  totally  Irrele¬ 
vant. 


Dr.  John  R.  Howard  did  his  formal  educational 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
also  at  one  time  Instructor  of  political  science  and 
public  administration.  He  served  In  administrative 
capacities  there,  and  then  at  Lake  Forest  College  In 
Illinois  —  that  nice  little  Idyllic  spot  on  Lake 
Michigan  —  where  he  was  Vice  President  and  Acting 
President,  and  of  course  now  Is  President  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  College  In  Portland,  Oregon. 

There  are  many  things  In  which  he  has  been 
engaged  In  community  and  civic  affairs.  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  he  has  been  active  In  educational  af¬ 
fairs,  as  well  as  local  church  leadership. 

He  has  been  Involved  In  state  activities  In 
Oregon,  and  he  has  been  Director,  Manager,  and  Oovemor 
of  all  sorts  of  things.  When  I  read  this  biographical 
sheet  X  got  very  limp.  It  seems  that  a  man  with  this 
kind  of  energy  would  make  anyone  by  comparison  feel 
like  he  was  not  doing  anything. 

He  has  been  asked  by  your  Conference  Chair¬ 
man  to  speak  to  us  and  give  some  views  of  the  role  of 
student  personnel  administrators,  particularly  the 
chief  personnel  administrator,  the  role  that  they 
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should  play  In  the  changing  higher  educational  patterns 
of  smaller  colleges  and  unlrersltles*  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  private  sector. 

I  asked  him  If  he  had  given  a  title  to  mhat 
he  was  going  to  say.  He  said  If  he  gave  It  one.  It 
would  he  "The  Student  Personnel  Administrator  and  the 
New  Breed."  President  Howard,  we  are  glad  to  have 
you.  (Applause) 

OR.  JOHN  R.  HOWARD  (President,  Lewis  and 
Clark  College,  Portland,  Oregon):  Thank  you.  Bill. 

You  fellows  from  Texas  are  all  generous, 
aren't  you?  I've  heard  more  than  one  reference  to 
President  Johnson's  support  of  higher  education  these 
past  two  days.  One  man  told  how  he  had  learned  well 
as  a  protege  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  no  slouch 
In  pioneering  federal  support  programs.  FOR  was  a 
great  man.  Many  people  loved  him.  I  heard  of  one 
recently  who  Journeyed  up  to  Hyde  Park  to  see  where 
the  President  was  burled.  When  he  saw  two  or  three 
soldiers  on  duty  there  he  wondered  aloud  as  how  It 
must  be  pretty  expensive  to  keep  soldiers  on  duty 
there  around  the  clock,  to  which  one  of  the  soldiers 
replied,  "Yes,  sir,  I  guess  It  Is,  but  think  how  much 
more  It  would  cost  If  he  got  out  of  here  and  went  down 
to  Washington  to  help  Mr.  Johnson."  (Laughter) 

When  asked  once  how  he  defined  his  morality. 
President  Lincoln  Is  said  to  have  said,  "When  I  do 
good,  1  feel  good;  when  I  do  bad,  I  feel  bad."  I 
wonder  If  he  -•  and  we  --  might  not  also  say,  "When  I 
do  well,  I  feel  fine.  When  I  do  poorly,  I  suffer 
agonies." 

Is  this  perhaps  why  the  theme  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  Is  so  relevant?  By  the  very  Implication  of  "re¬ 
form"  In  higher  education,  we  Imply  dissatisfaction 
with  what  we  do.  We  suffer.  And  we  cannot  live  with 
pain.  Hence:  reform. 

It  may  be  helpful  before  attempting  a  few 
suggestions  about  the  role  of  the  student  personnel 
administrator  In  these  reforas  to  x>evlew  our  context. 

Why  do  we  suffer? 

Why  would  we  reform? 

Philip  Jacob  started  much  of  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  nearly  ten  years  ago  with  his  "Changing  Values 
In  Colleges."  He  reported  that  the  colleges  had  In 
general  been  unsuccessful  In  the  area  where  It  counted 
most:  In  the  value  systems  of  the  students.  Despite 
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college,  bigots  reaalned  bigots,  fundamentalists  re¬ 
mained  fundamentalists,  liberals  remained  liberals. 

John  Gardner  later  put  It  this  nay: 

"All  too  often  me  are  giving,  young  people  out 
flomers  mhen  me  should  be  teaching  them  to  grom 
their  omn  plants.  If  education  Is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  It  must  aim  at  developing  In  students  such 
characteristics  as  versatility,  adaptiveness. 
Inquisitiveness,  creativity,  and  high  motiva¬ 
tion.  In  turn,  this  should  create  a  'self 
renemlng  society.' 

"Such  a  society  mill  understand  that  the  only 
stability  today  Is  stability  In  motion.  ...  It 
mill  recognize  that  Its  capacity  for  renemal 
depends  on  the  Individuals  mho  make  It  up.** 

Since  the  Jacob  study,  our  students  have 
been  under  a  ruthless  microscope.  Like  bacteria,  they 
are  observed,  sorted  and  classified.  Father  Greeley 
gave  us  an  able  directive  this  morning.  Our  students 
make  marvelous  copy  for  the  national  magazines.  Time 
magazine  recently  reported  the  classifications  of 
Kenneth  Kennlston  of  Yale,  mhlch  mas  quoted  by  Father 
Greeley  this  morning.  Kennlston' s  suggestion  Is  that 
the  preponderant  number  of  students  had  become  "pro- 
fesslonallsts"  —  valuing  competence  above  ambition, 
popularity  or  grace.  He  said  they  mere  essentially 
prlvatlsts  —  they  manted  to  be  left  alone;  existen¬ 
tialists  —  living  largely  for  the  moment;  and  ethical¬ 
ly  he  found  them  relativists.  The  remaining  students, 
a  minority,  he  divided  amongst  the  activists,  rebel¬ 
lious,  lacking  firm  conviction,  generally  supporting 
short-range  programs;  the  disaffiliates  mho  mere  antl- 
system,  usxuilly  quietly  resentful,  pessimistic,  beat¬ 
nik,  LSD  users;  and  a  smaller  group  of  underachievers, 
those  who  ireject  themselves  rather  than  society. 

All  are  non-ldeologlcal,  distrustful  of 

dogma. 

Professor  Raabl  of  Columbia  calls  them  Inse¬ 
cure,  generally  because  our  liberal  arts  colleges  pro¬ 
vide  them  no  secure  base  of  competence. 

They  are  free  —  and  they  are  burdened. 

Eric  Hoffer  says  this  best:  "You  do  not  go  to  a  free 
society  to  find  a  carefree  people.”  Consider  the  free 
people  on  your  campus: 

Socially  free.  With  an  acute  social  con¬ 
science. 


Economically  free.  They  can  buy  but  they 
must  choose.  They  are  mobile. 
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Politleally  free.  I>e8plte  any  concern  for 
patemallem  In  Washington*  have  more  people  ever 
participated  In  the  governance  of  their  country? 

And  Intellectually  free.  With  the  resultant 
mountain  of  Idea  alternatives  from  which  to  select. 

Consider  the  burdens  of  choice  that  accompany 
these  freedoms.  Consider,  too,  Vietnam,  automation, 
complex  education,  the  overwhelming  presence  of  govern¬ 
ment,  compounded  experiences. 

Consider  the  relaxation  of  regulations  on 
your  campus.  Where  has  the  responsibility  gone?  To 
the  student. 

There  are  other  roads  toward  understanding 
why  the  student  Is  so  volatile. 

He  still  reads  Ayn  Rand.  Like  Ayn  Rand,  he's 
beginning  to  check  his  premises.  He's  receiving  much 
help.  He  hears  from  distinguished  scholars  --  like  Dr. 
Linden  Mander  here  In  Seattle  at  the  University  of 
Washington  —  that  the  traditional  bases  for  developing 
international  policy  are  no  longer' valid: 

Nationalism. 

Ideology. 

Our  concept  of  the  nature  of  power. 

The  student  knows  that  these  are  abstractions 
and  he  has  found  that  the  absolutely  worst  enemy  Is  the 
one  Inflexibly  wedded  to  an  abstraction.  This  enemy  be 
comes  what  Eric  Hoffer  calls  a  true  believer  — 
a  fanatic. 


He  does  not  want  to  become  equally  fanatical 
with  an  opposing  abstraction  because  he  knows  fx>om 
analysis  of  four  great  wars  In  less  than  50  years  that 
It  can  kill  you  and  weaken  your  country,  win  or  lose 
the  war,  and  only  further  the  enmity. 

He  clings  to  life  options. 

He  becomes  skeptical  of  all  unproved,  gener¬ 
alized  Ideologies.  He  Is  leaving  the  church.  Patriot¬ 
ism  Is  not  enough.  It  Is  no  longer  his  country  right 
or  wrong.  It  Is  the  right  that  he  would  honor.  It  Is 
life  that  he  cherishes. 

As  a  change  of  pace,  we  can  learn  something 
about  the  situation  we  would  reform  from  new  evidence 
about  the  "adult  learner"  compiled  by  Father  Greeley's 
staff  at  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  They  surveyed  24,000  adult 
students. 
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One  of  every  five  adult  Anerloans  (25,000,000) 
studied  something  new  last  year.  Three -fourths  of  them 
mere  high  school  or  college  graduates. 

People  without  much  education  simply  do  not 
study  anything  very  often,  the  report  states. 

Most  adult  students  were  under  50,  live  In 
cities  or  suburbs,  earn  better  than  average  Incomes. 
About  one -half  were  women. 

Retired  people  do  not  often  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  continued  learning. 

The  most  popular  courses  are  related  to  Jobs. 
The  second  most  popular  courses  are  related  to  hobbles 
and  recreation. 

The  report  concludes  that  adults  prefer  the 
practical  to  the  academic.  Incidentally,  It  also  shows 
In  Its  own  way  that  education  Is  achieving  one  of  Its 
classic  goals:  It  whets  an  appetite  for  continued 
learning. 


Are  today's  college  students  so  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  these  24',000  adults?  If  not,  how  do  we  tuz>n 
this  knowledge  to  advantage?  What  does  a  student's 
concern  for  the  practical  say  to  a  dean  of  students? 
What  should  It  say  to  a  faculty  about  the  way  philos¬ 
ophy  Is  taught? 

At  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  many  are  afraid  we  may  learn  the  wrong 
things  from  such  evidence.  Consider  these  excerpts 
from  their  recent  conference  on  the  University  In 
America  at  Beverley  Hills.  Each  speaks  In  his  own  way 
of  things  higher  education  Is  doing  that  It  should  not, 
or  Is  not  doing  but  should.  Note  the  concern  that  we 
confuse  ends  and  means,  inferring  a  need  to  renew  our 
concentration  on  ends. 

Robert  Hutchins:  "What  education  can  and 
should  do  is  help  people  become  hxunan.  The  object  of 
education  Is  not  manpower,  but  manhood." 

Senator  Fulbrlght:  "Far  from  being  less  Im¬ 
portant  In  this  age  of  advanced  technology,  liberal 
education  is  more  critically  Important  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  because  [Its  content]  has  to  do  with  the  most 
critically  Important  question  of  our  time  which  Is 
whether  technology  Is  going  to  be  an  Instrument  of 
human  happiness  or  a  vehicle  of  our  destruction." 

Ruhl  Bartlett:  "I  will  not  despair  of  the 
human  race  as  long  as  our  institutions  of  education 
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continue  to  place  the  highest  priority  on  the  ends  of 
life.  VThen  this  ceases  to  be  true,  we  will  be  In 
peril. " 


W.  H.  Perry  (Vice  President  of  the  Center): 
"At  least  to  one  observer,  the  college  Is  floundering 
In  a  bog  of  self  doubt,  contradictory  purposes,  public 
relations,  and  Intellectual  Inertia. 

"A  ...  reason  why  the  college  Is  falling  Is 
because  It  has  unresistingly  turned  from  a  community 
Into  a  corporation. 

"The  [corporate]  doctrine  of  meeting  a  soci¬ 
ety's  wants  and  needs  results  In  leaving  thousands  of 
high  school  and  college  graduates  semi -literate  and 
unprepared  to  go  on  with  their  educations." 

Jacob  Bronowsky  (Salk  Institute):  "Every 
ethic  looks  two  ways:  It  has  a  public  face  and  a 
private  one.  That  Is,  It  must  hold  a  sian  within  his 
society  and  yet  It  must  make  him  feel  that  he  follows 
his  own  free  bent.  No  ethic  Is  effective  which  does 
not  link  both  these,  the  social  duty  with  the  sense 
of  individuality." 

Professor  John  Weiss:  "...  the  vast  bulk  of 
American  students  remain  undirected  and  unreformed. 
Typically,  the  college  teacher  Is  Ignorant  of  the 
total  educational  experience  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
Imparting  to  the  students.  The  best  of  them  can  hard¬ 
ly  find  out  what  other  courses  the  students  take. 
Hence,  even  the  faculty  reformer  Is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  Improving  his  own  course  ...  not  the  com¬ 
plete  Intellectual  life  of  the  student." 

The  context  was  given  new  perspective  Just 
recently.  In  a  remarkable  new  book  by  John  Rader  Platt 
called  "The  Step  of  Man."  He  says: 

"...  We  are  not  at  the  beginning  of  continually 
accelerating  change,  but  we  are  In  the  middle  of 
a  unique  transitional  crisis,  like  adolescence, 
as  we  make  the  Jump  from  an  undeveloped  scientif¬ 
ic  and  technological  society  to  a  fully  developed 
one. 

"We  are  being  compelled  to  reorganise  the  Intern¬ 
al  structure  and  powers  of  the  race  Into  a  mature 
hviman  Integration  that  oovild  be  called  manhood. 

"We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  the  era  of  change. 
We  have  been  Isolated  human  beings,  selfish, 
combative.  Ignorant,  helpless.  For  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  great  evolutionary  hormones  of 
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knowledge  and  technology  have  been  pressing  us... 
Into  a  single  coordinated  humankind. 

"It  was  implicit  in  the  biological  material  all 
along>  as  surely  as  the  butterfly  is  implicit  in 
the  caterpillar.  We  have  been  men.  We  are 
emerging  into  man. " 

As  be  saySf  "It  is  a  tremendous  prospect." 

However  the  context  is  defined,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are  reform¬ 
ing.  A  larger,  more  complex  society,  absorbing  more 
knowledge,  developing  new  syntheses,  will  be  forever 
restless  and,  even  if  wrong,  will  relentlessly  inno¬ 
vate,  experiment  and  redefine. 

Consider  just  a  few  of  the  reforms  in  higher 

education: 

More  flexible  organizations  of  the  curriculum  allowing 
greater  recognition  of  individual  differences. 

3- 3  systems  and  other  calendar  reforms. 

Increased  use  of  advanced  placement. 

Increased  challenging  of  courses  by  examination. 

4 - year  Master's  programs. 

More  and  more  independent  study. 

Substantially  more  use  of  undergraduate  student  re¬ 
search  as  a  learning  device. 

Widespread  introduction  of  overseas  study  programs 
with  still  more  student  sophistication  resulting. 

Team  teaching. 

Closed  circuit  televising  and  videotaping  of  the 
student -teacher  or  student  performer. 

Cluster  colleges  with  more  use  of  residence  halls  as 
learning  centers. 

Increased  use  of  the  pass -fall  pattern  of  grading. 
Coeducational  housing. 

Structured  Involvement  with  the  community's  problems, 
best  Illustrated  by  tutoring  programs  in  economically 
depressed  districts  near  the  campus. 
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More  student  counselors,  student  R.A.s,  student  teach¬ 
ing  assistants,  and  student  departmental  aides. 

More  student  participation  In  the  determination  and 
execution  of  Institutional  policies. 

Almost  complete  abandonment  of  compulsory  class  attend¬ 
ance. 

Much  more  freedom  out  of  the  classroom,  with  relaxed 
curfews.  If  any  at  all,  and  relaxed  dress  requirements. 

And  much  more.  But  this  highly  stimulated, 
abundantly  challenged,  emotionally  Involved,  freed  but 
burdened  student  cannot  always  take  this  barrel  of 
riches.  As  Professor  Raabl  says,  he's  Insecure.  He 
seeks  some  solid  walls  against  which  to  rest  or  push. 
And  whose  ward  Is  he  all  this  time?  If  not  yours, 
where  do  you  send  him? 

If  we  are  husianlzlng  the  student;  If  our  con¬ 
cern  Is  with  his  life  and  not  how  he  makes  his  living; 
If  we  are  concerned  with  him  as  an  Individual;  If  we 
do  believe  that  we  are  building  the  future  of  a  free 
society  as  we  work  with  these  people,  no  one,  no  facul¬ 
ty  member,  no  administrator,  no  single  student  has  a 
more  central  role  than  the  student  personnel  admini¬ 
strator.  For  he  contacts  the  student  where  he  lives: 

In  his  emotional  life. 

In  his  financial  life. 

In  his  home  life,  whether  In  a  college 
dormitory  or  not. 

In  the  arena  of  his  fears  and  frustrations 
and  confusions. 

In  short,  you  get  him  when  the  weight  of  his 
burdens  and  the  fullness  of  his  Insecurity  become  too 
much  for  him.  He  turns  to  you  for  help.  And  may  I 
say.  If  he  does  not,  you  most  certainly  have  failed. 

How  do  you  respond?  How,  In  responding,  are 
you  reforming  higher  education? 

Colleges  --  public  and  Independent  --  have 
limited  resources.  Even  In  student  personnel  admini¬ 
stration  all  reforms  must  contemplate  most  effective 
utilization  of  these  limited  resources. 

In  your  office,  does  the  bulk  of  your  time, 
your  work,  attention,  and  money  go  first  to  "problems" 
or  to  opportiinltles?  Does  much  of  your  energy  go  to 
areas  whez>e  even  extraordinarily  successful  perfoxmi- 
ance  will  have  minimal  Impact  on  the  basic  character 
of  the  college? 
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My  first  ohallengs  to  you  is:  Are  you  sure 
that  what  you  do  do  Is  wisely  done?  Is  It  the  right 
thing  to  do? 

Repeated  research  Indicates  that  In  social 
situations  a  very  small  number  of  events,  decisions, 
actions  --  lOjt  to  20ft  at  most  --  account  for  90ft  of 
all  results,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  accounts  for  10^  or  less  of  the  results. 

My  second  challenge  to  you  Is:  Have  you  de¬ 
fined  the  area  In  which  90ft  of  all  student  personnel 
problems  could  be  essentially  resolved  or  anticipated 
with  lOj^  of  your  continuing  effort?  Why  don't  you  be¬ 
lieve  It  possible?  Have  you  tried? 

Lammot  duPont  Copeland,  president  of  duPont 
Corporation,  says  that  "The  solutions  of  our  problems 
In  education  will  not  emerge  as  huge  cosmic  entitles... 
they  will  be  solved,  when  they  are  solved,  by  small 
groups  of  Intelligent  men  and  women  thinking  about 
them,  discussing  them,  and  gradually  distilling.  In 
their  Intellects  and  their  Imaginations,  the  approaches 
that  will  ultimately  yield  success." 

Challenge  number  three:  Have  you  defined 
your  small  group  of  students,  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tion  to  seriously  discuss  the  opportunities  In  student 
personnel  programming  at  your  Institution?  Have  they 
begun  to  distill  those  promising  approaches?  Have  you 
clearly  stated  their  mission? 

Recently  we  were  Involved  In  the  search  for 
a  dean  of  students  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College.  Of  117 
applicants  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  could  answer  that 
question  affirmatively.  Innovations,  If  any,  came  from 
outside  their  offices.  They  were  clearly  problem,  not 
opportunity,  oriented. 

If  students,  following  most  recent  learning 
and  motivation  theory,  are  wisely  released,  yet  work 
best  when  they  know  where  they  are,  that  Is,  what  their 
Institution  where  stands,  how  far  they  can  go, 
when  they  know  about  themselves  as  learning  animals, 
how  It  happens  and  what  their  active  role  must  be  for 
It  to  take  place,  then  consider  these  obvious  chal¬ 
lenges: 

Number  4.  How  Imaginative  your  student 
orientation? 

Number  3*  How  clearly  and  unambiguously  have 
you  stated  your  position  on  student  life  outside  the 
classroom?  How  sure  are  you  that  these  expectations 
have  been  communicated? 
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Walter  Llppaan  baa  said  that: 

"Hoaever  crude  and  oluasy  our  knowledge  of  the 
prooeaa,  there  le  no  doubt  that  character  Is 
acquired  by  experience  and  education.  Within 
llBlta  that  we  have  not  aeaaured,  husan  nature 
la  aalleable.  Because  huaan  nature  la.  as 
Hocking  puts  It.  'the  Host  plastic  part  of 
the  living  world,  the  aost  adaptable,  the  aost 
eduoable.'  It  Is  also  the  aost  aal -adaptable 
and  als-eduoable." 

Challenge  nuaber  6.  Do  you  think  In  teras 
of  the  developaent  of  the  character  of  your  students? 
What  recent  prograa  proposal  bears  your  signature? 

Are  you  sure  you  are  not  waiting  for  the  aal -adapted 
and  the  als -educated  to  cone  to  your  office  seeking 
remedial  therapy? 

If  ever  there  was  one.  this  Is  the  day  of 
the  student  personnel  adalnlstrator.  There  Is  national 
concern  for  the  effective  development  of  the  Individual 
student.  Students  themselves,  their  parents,  govern¬ 
ment.  business,  our  many  civic  and  social  agencies  are 
all  vitally  concerned  and  Involved.  You  sit  In  the 
middle  of  a  remarkable  laboratory.  Tours  Is  a  genuine 
opportunity  for  Innovation. 

Ralph  Linton  wrote  about  the  greatest  psychic 
need  of  man:  The  need  Is  an  emotional  response.  The 
musician  must  have  his  audience  with  him.  the  actor 
must  feel  the  response  of  the  house,  the  speaker  must 
feel  his  listeners  are  with  him.  the  Interviewed  man 
must  feel  that  the  climate  Is  right  If  he  would  speak 
with  freedom,  candor  and  effectiveness. 

You  cannot  speak  to  each  student  at  your  col¬ 
lege  in  this  way;  but  In  today's  context  each  student 
needs  and  should  expect  Just  such  an  emotional  connec¬ 
tion.  Bven  our  most  difficult  ones.  As  Longfellow 
says: 


"If  we  would  read  the  secret  history  of  [even]  our 
enemies,  we  would  find  In  each  man's  life  sorrow 
and  suffering  enou^  to  disarm  all  hostility." 

Challenge  number  7*  Have  you  developed  an 
In-depth  counseling  system  so  that  each  student  at 
your  Institution  has  someone  to  whom  he  can  turn  and 
hope  to  find  an  emotional  acceptance,  to  find  empathy? 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  you  are  professionals. 
Before  you  return  to  your  several  casqiuses.  Is  It  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  few  of  you  will  brainstorm  an 
optimum  student  personnel  program?  A  program  somewhat 
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more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  the  workshops  here 
available* 


Would  you  have  your  students  look  alike? 

Dress  alike?  Wear  hair  alike?  Would  you  have  them 
clean?  Would  you  have  all  of  them,  none  of  them,  or 
some  of  them  participate  in  athletics?  How  seriously? 

Would  you  eliminate  or  expand  student  govern¬ 
ment?  Would  you  have  faculty  government?  Student  and 
faculty  government?  Community  government?  What  policy 
questions  would  you  have  laid  before  your  government  — 
however  constituted?  Is  counseling  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  feasible?  Have  you  considered  group  counseling? 
How  would  you  establish  group  counseling?  What  are 
your  premises?  Would  you  provide  tutorial  relation¬ 
ships?  For  everyone?  For  the  very  weak?  Where  would 
facility  advisers  fit  in  your  plan? 

Housing:  are  you  ready  for  the  coeducational 
housing,  as  in  the  Olympic  hotel?  Ho?  Then  what  have 
we  learned  in  building  two  million  dormitory  rooms  in 
eight  years?  What  of  conduct  problems?  On  campus  and 
off*  Would  you  give  them  without  reservation  to  stu¬ 
dent  Judiciary  boards?  If  so,  why? 

Are  unrestricted  driving  privileges  in  your 
plan?  Does  this  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  main 
mission  of  the  college?  How  do  we  know?  And  what  of 
girls'  hours? 

Develop  such  a  plan.  No  one  is  in  a  better 
position*  Within  it  seek  to  release  the  student  to 
learn*  At  the  same  time  help  him  to  understand  him¬ 
self  better*  When  it  is  complete,  fight  for  its  adop¬ 
tion  and  understood  acceptance  at  your  college  or  uni¬ 
versity*  You  could,  I  believe,  assure  the  future  of 
higher  education  Just  when  prosperity,  with  its  expan¬ 
sion  and  building  programs,  seems  to  be  pulling  it 
away  from  its  central  purpose* 

Bdwln  Markham's  sensitive  way  of  expressing 
it  is  perhaps  apropos: 

We  are  all  blind  until  we  see 
That  in  the  human  plan 

Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 
It  does  not  make  the  man* 

Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 

In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows* 

Thank  you*  (Prolonged  applause) 
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CHAIRMAN  SWIFT:  Thank  you«  President 

Howard. 

We  have  a  few  minutes  before  the  next  Items 
on  the  NASPA  agenda  are  to  take  place «  so  we  are 
going  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  those  few  minutes, 
and  be  dismissed  at  this  time. 

...  The  Luncheon  Session  recessed  at 
twelve -forty  o'clock  ... 


IHFORNATION  SESSION 
Monday  Afternoon  -  June  27»  1966 

"The  Role  of  the  Student  Personnel 
Administrator  In  Institutional 
Research" 

Information  Session,  meeting  in  the  Wllliams- 
hurg  Room,  convened  at  two  o'clock.  Dean  Thomas  Hans- 
meler.  Associate  Dean  of  Students,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  HANSMEIER:  Just  to  make  certain 
everybody  is  in  the  right  room,  the  topic  of  discussion 
here  today  is  "The  Role  of  the  Student  Personnel  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  Institutional  Research." 

Mr.  John  Bias!  is  passing  out  little  IBM 
cards,  which  you  have  encountered  before.  We  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  hold  on  to  those  and  .fill 
them  out  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session,  and  pass 
them  back  in  as  you  leave. 

My  name  is  Thomas  Hansmeier.  I  am  a  Student 
Personnel  Administrator  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus  of 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  President  Morris,  Dean  Graham, 
and  I  am  sure  others,  I  want  to  clarify  that  the 
Edwardsville  Campus  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Carbondale 
Campus.  It  is,  according  to  official  policy,  a  co¬ 
equal  campus  of  the  University.  You  might  think  of  me 
as  a  fellow  who  is  lucky  enough  to  get  his  name  on  the 
program  simply  by  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  panelists,  and  then  adjourning  the  meeting 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

The  workers  here  today  are  seated  at  the 
table.  Immediately  to  my  left  is  Dr.  Patricia  Cross, 
who  is  with  Educational  Testing  Service.  And  to  my  far 
left  is  Dr.  James  Sours,  who  is  with  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City,  E.T.S.  and  Princeton. 

I  had  better  give  them  equal  billing  here. 

In  Introducing  this  topic,  the  problem  could 
be  stated  that  there  exists  a  real  need  for  research  in 
several  areas  directly  related  to  student  personnel 
work,  and  this  research  need  is  not  being  fulfilled. 

For  example,  I  think  all  of  us  would  have  to  agree  that 
one  of  our  primary  responsibilities  is  to  interpret  the 
student  to  the  various  publics  of  the  institution,  to 
the  faculty,  to  other  administrators,  and,  actually,  we 
also  have  to  interpret  the  student  body  to  the  students 
themselves. 


Peplnsky  has  Indicated  to  us  that  student 
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personnel  adnlnlstretors  could  be  and  perhaps  should 
be  conducting  research  In  five  related  variables: 

1«  the  developing  student;  his  cultural  and  social 
background;  3,  the  developing  educational  setting; 

Its  cultural  and  social  environment;  and,  5,  Inter¬ 
actions  between  student  and  setting. 

This  type  of  research  alone  would  probably 
take  us  the  next  century  to  conduct.  It  Is  an  on¬ 
going  kind  of  project. 

Also,  I  think  all  of  us  would  recognize  and 
admit  that  evaluation  Is  Important.  In  1959  Erlkson 
and  Hatch,  In  an  article,  made  this  statement:  "It  may 
be  said  without  reservation  that  the  failure  of  the 
staff  to  Include  this  part  of  programing”  —  referring 
to  evaluation  --  "is  one  way  of  signing  the  death  war¬ 
rant  of  the  program." 

This  Is  a  very  flat  statement.  In  spite  of 
such  protestations  of  the  Importance  of  evaluation,  we 
have  really  done  relatively  little  In  student  persoimel 
work.  I  think  It  Is  significant  that  In  HASPA  Itself 
there  once  was  a  standing  commission  called  Program  and 
Practices  Evaluation,  and  about  two  or  three  years  ago 
that  standing  commission  was  made  an  ad  hoc  committee, 
not  even  of  a  continuing  ctmmlttee  status.  This  demo¬ 
tion  of  the  group.  If  you  want  to  view  It  as  that,  was 
based  on  the  premise,  on  the  observable  fact  that  over 
a  period  of  several  years  this  commission  had  not  done 
very  much.  There  had  not  been  enough  activity  In  this 
area  of  evaluation  to  keep  the  commission  going,  or  the 
commission  had  not  generated  enough  activity  to  keep  It 
going,  which.  In  a  sense,  I  think.  Is  a  condemnation  of 
our  professional  society. 

There  are  other  areas  of  need  that  have  been 
pointed  out  to  us.  The  social  psychology  of  student 
groups;  we  do  quite  a  bit  of  talking  about  pure  group 
pressure  as  student  personnel  administrators,  but  how 
much  do  we  really  know  about  how  group  loyalties  and 
group  affiliations  affect  the  behavior  of  Individual 
students? 

Group  procedures  and  techniques  Is  an  area. 

He  work  with  groups  of  students  every  day.  We  sup¬ 
posedly  are  the  opinion  leaders  of  the  canqpus.  He  are 
the  molders  of  opinion.  He  are  the  climate  creators, 
as  came  out  In  the  first  general  session  this  morning. 
And  yet  the  research  that  has  been  done  In  this  area 
of  group  techniques  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
group  psychotherapists  and  the  group  dynamics  people. 


Another  area  would  be  mental  health.  In  the 
educational  setting.  Amerlcim  educators  In  general, 
and  certainly  student  personnel  workers  In  particular. 


purport  to  promote  emotional  health  and  well-being  of 
the  students^  and  yet  the  research  In  this  area  has 
been  superficial  emd  we  do  not  really  know  what  we 
should  do  In  mauilpulatlng  the  environment  to  reach  the 
conditions  for  optimal  mental  health. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the 
kind  of  research  needs  which  as  yet  are  unfulfilled. 


In  saying  these  things,  I  am  not  being  hyper¬ 
critical  of  myself  or  of  you  people,  or  of  our  student 
personnel  fraternity  men  across  the  country.  There  are 
a  number  of  good  reasons,  I  think,  why  we  have  not  been 
doing  more  research.  First  of  all.  It  was  brought  out 
last  night  most  of  us  have  basically  a  service  and  ac¬ 
tion  orientation.  We  are  the  kind  of  people  who  like 
to  do  things  to  help  other  people.  We  tend  not  to  sit 
back  and  think  about  what  we  should  be  doing,  engage  In 
abstract  speculation.  What  Burroughs  said,  back  In  1959* 
I  think  still  holds  true,  when  he  said:  "The  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  theory  among  those  who  write  about  students 
Is  unmatched  by  those  who  serve  students." 

Another  factor  would  be  the  programs  of 
graduate  education  In  student  personnel  which  are  not 
aimed  at  producing  student  personnel  administrators  who 
are  sophisticated  In  the  area  of  research  design  and 
methods. 

And,  finally  —  and  this  Is  what  we  constantly 
hear  at  meetings  like  NASPA  —  there  are  Just  fantastic 
pressures  on  all  of  us  to  do  the  dally  routine  of  our 
Jobs;  so  much  so  that  our  days  from  eight  to  five  are 
filled  with  the  routine  things  auid  we  do  not  have  the 
chance  to  sit  back  and  think  creatively  about  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  research  we  might  be  doing. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  two  people  with  us 
today  who  can  discuss  the  role  of  the  student  personnel 
administrator  In  Institutional  research  from,  I  think, 
a  sympathetic  point  of  view.  Both  Pat  Cross  and  Jim 
Sours  have  been  student  personnel  administrators  them¬ 
selves,  so  they  know  what  we  face.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  been  actively  Involved  In  research  themselves. 
They  work  with  people  who  are  doing  research.  And  so 
I  am  sure  they  can  give  us  some  Insights  as  to  how  we 
might  better  fulfill  our  role  In  Institutional  research. 

We  have  decided  rather  arbitrarily  that  our 
time  here  might  be  most  valuably  spent  If  first  Jim  and 
then  Pat  presented  what  they  had  to  say,  and  then  we 
could  have  a  little  talk  back  cmd  forth  with  the  panel¬ 
ists,  and  then  we  can  open  It  up  to  you  people  for  your 
questions  and  comments  and  criticisms. 


So,  with  that  Introduction,  I  will  turn  It 
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over  to  Jim  Sours. 


DR.  JAMES  SOURS  (Executive  Vice  President, 
American  College  Testing  Program) :  Thank  you  very 
much.  Chairman  Tom.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  In  1951 
I  accepted  an  appointment  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Assistant  to  the  President  at 
Wichita  University,  which  Is  now  Wichita  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Shortly  after  I  arrived  on  their  campus  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  faculty,  which  had  been  appointed 
by  the  President,  submitted  to  the  President  a  report 
with  recommendations  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
program  In  student  personnel  administration,  for  they 
had  none  up  until  that  time.  One  of  my  first  duties 
was  when  the  President  handed  me  that  report  cmd  said, 
"Find  out  what  this  Is  all  about  and  see  what  we  can 
set  up."  Well,  I  think  Jim  Rhatlgan,  back  there,  can 
tell  you  I  never  did  find  out  what  It  was  all  about, 
but  In  the  course  of  pursuing  the  assignment  I  fortui¬ 
tously  discovered  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators,  and  through  a  membership  that 
lasted  six  or  seven  years  thereafter,  I  got  a  lot  of 
help  from  NASPA,  and  I  am  deeply  Indebted  and  apprecia¬ 
tive. 


I  think  It  Is  difficult  to  generalize  about 
the  role  of  the  student  personnel  administrator  In 
Institutional  research.  For  example,  there  Is  the  de¬ 
scriptive  problem  versus  the  normative  one.  What  Is 
In  reality  as  against  what  ought  to  be.  Then  there  Is 
the  problem  of  disparity;  disparity  of  Individual  back¬ 
grounds  and  of  Individual  Interests,  disparity  of 
assignments,  and  disparity  of  Institutional  resources. 
Despite  such  Inherent  problems,  however,  let  me  place 
my  neck  on  the  block  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion 
that  Is  planned  to  follow  these  presentations. 

I  will  take  the  position  that  It  Is  probably 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  typical  dean  of  students  to 
play  a  major  role  as  an  Institutional  researcher.  There 
are  several  reasons  that  would  appear  to  support  such  a 
view,  but  among  the  more  persuasive  Is  the  fact  that  he 
usually  does  not  have  the  time,  and  he  frequently  lacks 
the  skills  of  the  researcher.  This  Is  not  to  say  he  and 
his  staff  may  not  produce  a  variety  of  so-called  studies 
related  to  their  day  to  day  operational  problems  (for 
example,  studies  of  the  effect  of  training  residence 
hall  visitors  In  Interview  procedures  or  studies  of  drop 
outs  or  mid-term  delinquents,  or  demographic  compila¬ 
tions,  or  studies  of  student  attitudes  toward  campus 
food  or  discipline,  or  Investigations  of  fraternity  de- 
pledglng,  or  any  of  a  host  of  other  such  and  similar 
studies)  but  to  cloak  such  studies  with  the  mantle  of 
such  a  term  as  Institutional  research  Is  unnecessary 
and  somewhat  misleading,  as  I  perceive  It;  and  I  have 
now,  I  guess,  completely  stated  the  terms  of  my  devil's 
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advocacy.  Let  me  be  arbitrary  In  my  assumptions  and 
In  my  definitions. 

One  of  the  continuing  processes  that  must 
underlie  good  Institutional  administration,  for  which. 
Incidentally,  the  college  president  Is  ultimately  re¬ 
sponsible,  Is  planning.  By  planning  I  mean  the  facili¬ 
tation  of  decision  making  —  good  decisions.  And  good 
decisions  In  turn  presuppose  good  Information  and  some 
predictive  guesses  about  the  probable  consequences  of 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

At  the  most  significant  levels  of  concern. 
Information,  decisions  and  planning  are  centered  about 
problems  related  to  the  articulated  goals  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  the  choice  of  means  best  suited  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  those  goals,  and  to  the  conservation  of  Insti¬ 
tutional  resources,  euid  to  their  optlmixm  deployment. 

As  I  see  It,  this  Is  the  level  at  which  Institutional 
research  should  come  Into  play.  The  so-called  studies 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  are  also  necessary,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  belittle  those,  but  I  do  not  view  them  purely 
as  Institutional  research,  as  I  have  defined  It,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  related.  Nor  do  I  view  their  propo¬ 
nents  as  Institutional  researchers.  Rather,  they  are 
performing  what  I  consider  to  be  normal  administrator 
or,  as  you  heard  this  morning,  bureaucratic  functions 
of  cataloging  what  Is,  establishing  criteria,  and  help¬ 
ing  to  routlnlze  recurring  decisions;  that  kind  of 
thing. 

This  morning  the  discussion  seemed  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  professionalism,  the  fact  that  the  profession 
seems  to  presuppose  a  body  of  knowledge,  and  some  appro¬ 
priate  methods  for  the  manipulation  of  that  knowledge. 
This,  In  turn,  leads  to  the  ability  to  Identify  problems 
and  perhaps  to  solve  them.  Hopefully,  however,  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  administrator  will  use  and  encourage 
Institutional  research,  because  It  Is  one  of  the  ration¬ 
al  tools  for  problem  Identification  and  problem  solving. 
Max  Weber,  a  German  sociologist,  on  whose  Ideas  some  of 
the  remarks  this  morning,  I  suppose,  were  based,  empha¬ 
sized  that  bureaucracy,  among  all  forms  of  human  organi¬ 
zation,  Is  rational  as  none  of  the  others  can  be,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  It  has  the  unique  capacity  to 
bring  together  In  a  unified  effort  the  specialties  of 
many  people,  and  to  solve  problems  that  continually  con¬ 
front  It. 


There  Is  a  basic  reason,  but  It  Is  not  un¬ 
related  to  a  political  consideration  as  well  as  an 
organizational  one.  If  you  will.  I  mean  that  on  a 
college  campus  everyone,  but  everyone.  Is  an  expert  on 
college  students,  because  everyone  sees  them  every  day. 
Thus  the  mem.  Including  the  personnel  administrator, 
who  tries  to  communicate  something  about  students  to 
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the  faculty  or  to  his  fellow  administrators «  and  who 
bases  his  communication  on  his  own  observations,  will 
be  viewed  as  no  more  or  less  an  authority  than  those 
who  compose  his  audience.  But  research  knowledge  of 
students  gives  him  something  his  audience  does  not  have 
and  thus  some  credentials  for  exercising  Influence  and 
persuasion.  This,  however,  raises  the  question  of  what 
types  of  research  Inforsmitlon  a  personnel  administrator 
Is  likely  to  need. 

First,  I  think  he  will  need  descriptive 
Infonsatlon.  For  example,  he  needs  a  description  of 
the  ability  levels,  the  English  and  mathematic  skills 
of  his  students,  something  about  their  family  Income, 
perhaps,  their  college  and  vocational  goals,  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  descriptions  that  help  to  answer  the 
question  "What  kind  of  student  body  do  we  have  at  our 
Institution?"  Such  Information  Is  essential  for  form¬ 
ing  decisions  about  extracurricular  needs,  counseling 
and  placement  needs,  financial  aid  services,  and  many 
related  matters.  It  Is  also  necessary.  In  order  to 
keep  faculty  and  administration  aware  of  Individual 
differences,  and  the  consequent  need  to  provide  diver¬ 
sified  programs  and  services.  And,  as  you  know, 
diversity  Is  a  major  characteristic  of  American  higher 
education. 


In  addition,  I  think  he  needs  certain  de¬ 
scriptive'  characteristics  about  the  Institution  Itself, 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  addition  to  descriptive  Information  about 
students  and  about  the  Institution,  the  personnel 
administrator  needs  predictive  Information.  Given  a 
descriptive  set  of  student  euad  Institutional  character¬ 
istics,  what  can  be  said  about  the  probable  future  be¬ 
havior  of  students?  And  this  Information  Is  desirable 
not  only  for  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  but  for  the 
Individual  student.  Will  he  flunk  out?  Will  he  per¬ 
sist?  Will  he  major  In  engineering?  Will  he  acceler¬ 
ate?  Will  he  become  a  disciplinary  problem?  or  a 
variety  of  similar  questions.  This  Is  the  kind  of  In¬ 
formation  needed  to  provide  valid  guidelines  In  curric¬ 
ular  planning,  guidance  and  placement,  and  to  make 
enlightened  administrative  decisions  about  the  student 
with  reference  to  such  programs  and  functions  as  honors, 
scholarships,  remedial  courses,  reduced  class  loads  and 
the  like. 


A  third  kind  of  research  Information  has  to 
do  with  the  Impact  and  effect  of  experimental  activi¬ 
ties.  These  may  result  from  the  kinds  of  studies  I 
alluded  to  earlier,  or  they  may  flow  from  broader,  more 
comprehensive  research  activities. 

A  college,  and.  In  particular,  I  suspect.  Its 
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personnel  staff «  attempt  to  manipulate  the  students' 
college  environment  to  make  It  Increasingly  more  effec¬ 
tive  with  reference  to  educational  growth  and  develop* 
ment.  Thus^  experiments  do  take  place.  For  example. 
Introducing  Intellective  Inter- related  programs  In  dor- 
matory  life,  requiring  counseling  of  probationary  stu¬ 
dents,  or  the  provision  of  student-faculty  forums  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  The  types  of  such  manipulative 
devices  need  to  be  limited  only  by  the  Imagination  of 
the  staff.  The  Important  thing  to  keep  In  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  Is  that  such  manipulative  activity  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  experimental  and  should  lead  to  evaluations 
and  actions  taken  In  accordance  with  such  experimental 
activities. 


At  this  point,  let  me  assert  that  I  question 
the  degree  to  which  small  or  even  struggling  middle- 
sized  Institutions  can  or  will  engage  In  Institutional 
research.  The  large  Institutions,  of  course,  have  the 
necessary  resources,  in  most  cases,  and  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  not  so  the  smaller  or  less 
well  endowed  schools.  That  Is  why  I  believe  nationwide 
testing  programs  that  Include  research  activities  -- 
for  example  the  Educational  Testing  Service  or  the 
American  College  Testing  Program  --  have  a  useful  role 
to  play  with  regard  to  Institutional  research.  What  is 
more,  certain  advantages  accrue  from  such  research 
programs,  because  they  can  be  much  more  comprehensive, 
norms  can  be  established,  based  on  large  scale  partici¬ 
pation,  they  are  repeated  on  an  annual  basis,  and  they 
are  highly  efficient.  The  participating  Institutions 
derive  a  great  deal  of  information  about  themselves  and 
their  students,  and  also  about  themselves  In  comparison 
with  other  Institutions. 


And  because  we  recognize  that  Individual 
Institutional  research  needs  vary  widely,  provision  Is 
made  for  local  research  flexibility  In  a  variety  of 
forms,  be  It  punch  cards,  magnetic  tapes  or  whatnot, 
so  that  the  local  Institution  Is  enabled  to  go  beyond 
the  research  performed  by  the  national  program. 


Thus,  In  the  case  of  the  American  College 
Testing  Progreim,  for  example,  not  only  does  the  par¬ 
ticipating  college  obtain  a  standard  research  descrip¬ 
tive  service  In  the  form  of  comprehensive  profile,  but 
It  can  use  Its  punch  cards  or  tapes  to  carry  out  such 
local  studies  as  discovering  differences  between  the 
most  able  and  the  least  able  students,  In-state  versus 
out-of-state  students.  Intellectually  oriented  versus 
vocationally  oriented  students,  working  versus  non¬ 
working  students,  single  versus  married  students, 

Greeks  versus  non-Greeks,  and  so  on.  These  are  val¬ 
uable  descriptive  services  which  an  Institution  might 
otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain.  Moreover,  participation 
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In  such  a  progrcun  provides  a  college  with  certain 
predictive  Information.  Such  Information,  however, 
can  be  an  Invaluable  tool  for  guidance,  sectioning, 
and  other  administrative  programs,  and  for  a  variety 
of  classification  functions. 

With  reference  to  experimental  effects 
mentioned  earlier,  each  of  the  national  programs  pur¬ 
sue  some  areas  of  experimentation.  In  the  case  of 
A.C.T.,  for  example,  our  developmental  research  staff 
has  been  working  this  past  year  on  a  follow-up  device 
which  will  have  practical  utility,  we  hope.  In  assess¬ 
ing  student  growth  and  development  (for  example, 
changes  In  the  student's  aspirations.  Interests,  val¬ 
ues,  non-academic  accomplishments  and  the  like),  and 
In  evaluating  certain  aspects  of  the  total  college 
experience.  In  other  words,  national  programs  offer 
certain  advantages,  but  because  there  are  local  dif¬ 
ferences  among  Institutions  we  make  no  pretense  at 
offering  a  complete  Institutional  research  program. 

We  do  try  to  offer  those  elements  of  such  a  program 
which  can  be  reasonably  well  standardized,  so  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  mass  production  can  be  realized,  and  there  Is 
a  strong  advantage  In  having  comparative  data  for 
similar  Institutions. 

By  taking  on  these  relatively  routine  and 
recurring  .elements,  we  hope  to  free  the  Institutional 
research  people  for  more  creative,  less  routine  work. 

Finally,  whatever  role  In  all  this  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  administrator  may  play.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  have  a  significant  role  In  synthe¬ 
sizing  data  and  In  making  local  Interpretations  cund 
local  applications.  This  Is  what  I  think  the  speakers 
had  In  mind  this  morning  In  referring  to  a  profession. 
Research  has  to  do  with  this  body  of  knowledge  which  In 
this  case  Is  the  special  and  professional  concern  of 
the  student  personnel  people.  Indeed,  this  Is  a  major 
Institutional  responsibility,  and  our  frequent  failures 
In  this  respect  constitute  a  major  reason,  I  suspect, 
why  research  has  as  yet  not  had  sufficient  Impact  on 
educational  practice. 

Figures  cmd  data  simply  do  not  Interpret 
themselves.  We  are  aware  of  this,  and  Increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  before  us. 

Let  me  now.  In  the  few  minutes  remaining  to 
me,  attempt  to  summarize  what  I  have  said.  I  have  said 
that  because  he  always  lacks  time  and  sometimes  the 
expertise.  It  Is  probably  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
student  personnel  administrator  to  perform  much  In  the 
way  of  Institutional  research.  I  have  defined  Insti¬ 
tutional  research  as  that  research  pertaining  to  the 
facilitation  of  decision  making  at  the  Institutional  or 
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Institution-Wide  level.  While  this  does  not  eliminate 
research  Involving  the  student  body.  It  does  exclude 
one  time  studies  based  on  segments  of  the  student  body 
or  studies  related  to  the  solution  or  attempted  solu¬ 
tion  of  day  to  day  problems  In  the  life  of  the  student 
personnel  administrator.  These  I  have  defined  as  rou¬ 
tine  administrative  activities,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  this  position. 

I  have  attempted  to  suggest,  however,  the 
student  personnel  administrators  should  depend  upon 
certain  categories  of  research  to  sustain  their  day  to 
day  efforts  to  enhance  the  educational  growth  and 
development  of  students.  These  I  have  classified  as 
descriptive  Information,  predictive  Information,  and 
Information  derived  from  experimental  procedures.  I 
have  also  aclmowledged  that  some  of  each  of  these  will 
be  derived  from  local  enterprise,  and  I  have  asserted 
that  at  least  for  some  Institutions  this  research,  or 
Its  effects,  may  well  derive  from  research  done  Inde¬ 
pendently  and  on  a  national  scale. 

I  have  asserted  that  research  done  on  a 
national  scale  has  the  advantages  of  efficiency,  low 
cost,  of  comparability  between  similar  and  diverse 
Institutions,  of  comparability  based  on  nationwide 
norms  extracted  annually  from  a  nationwide  program  of 
testing  and  analysis,  and  of  relieving  local  Institu¬ 
tional  researchers  of  demands  on  their  time  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  routine  or  recurring  problems.  In  place  of 
creative  and  novel  treatment  of  problems  unique  to 
that  Individual  Institution. 

I  have  suggested  that  national  research 
programs  exist  which  accomodate  both  demands  mentioned 
above,  (national  and  comparative  data,  and  stimulus 
for  further  local  research)  but  because  local  situa¬ 
tions  vary  widely,  I  have  suggested  the  benefits  of 
having  a  national  program  as  a  center  focus  for  Insti¬ 
tutional  research  but  deriving  local  research  benefits 
from  the  derivatives  and  offshoots  of  such  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  HANSMEIER:  Dr.  Cross  Is  up  next. 


DR.  K.  PATRICIA  CROSS  (Director  of  College 
and  University  Programs,  Educational  Testing  Service): 
There  was  a  point  In  my  preparation  of  my  portion  of 
today's  program  when  I  had  quite  a  lengthy  Introduc¬ 
tion  analyzing  the  problems  of  research  In  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administration,  why  there  was  not  more  of  It, 
why  It  was  not  better,  and  why  It  did  not  seem  to  make 
much  impact  on  the  practice  of  student  personnel  admin¬ 
istration.  I  scrapped  that  Introduction  when  I  re¬ 
called  my  own  years  as  Dean  of  Students  at  Cornell 
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University^  when  I  occasionally  longed  to  Jump  on  the 
band  wagon  of  brilliant  critics  and  analysts  and  for* 
sake  my  own  rather  prosaic  role  as  the  plodding  admin¬ 
istrator  simply  trying  to  find  some  answers. 

Although  your  Program  Committee  has  been 
gallant  enough  to  leave  the  way  open  for  analysis, 
rather  than  to  take  the  task  of  proposing  solutions, 

I  think  I  must  confess  I  probably  have  been  conditioned 
to  the  slow  search  for  answers.  And  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged,  over  the  last  three  years.  In  attempting  to  work 
on  a  very  small,  very  partial  answer  to  what  I  think  Is 
the  major  reason  for  lack  of  good  Institutional  re¬ 
search  on  the  part  of  college  administrators. 

It  does  not  take  too  much  acumen,  I  think, 
for  anyone  who  has  ever  served  In  college  administra¬ 
tion,  to  recognize  that  the  bad  guy  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  significant  Institutional  zeal  of  study  and  re¬ 
search  Is  the  hectic  pace  of  almost  all  college  admin¬ 
istrators.  If,  following  good  administrative  princi¬ 
ples,  we  could  simply  delegate  the  time-consuming 
chores  of  designing  Instruments  and  tabulating  and 
analyzing  data,  we  could  perhaps  take  some  giant  steps 
forward  In  personnel  research.  And  I  think  the  time 
for  this  progress  Is  now. 

.Within  recent  years  research  centers  have 
certainly  blossomed  throughout  the  country.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  many  foundations,  and  other 
national  agencies,  such  as  the  American  College  Test¬ 
ing  Program  and  Educational  Testing  Service,  have 
allotted,  really,  millions  of  dollars  to  research  and 
development  In  higher  education.  These  centers  have  a 
raft  of  highly  trained  people  whose  Job  Is  research. 
They  never  talk  with  a  national  fraternity  officer, 
they  have  no  concern  with  parietal  rules  except  to 
study  them  as  a  phenomenon  of  sociological  change. 

They  can  close  off  their  offices  to  the  telephone  and 
to  the  student  with  an  emergency.  They  ought,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  be  able  to  assist  greatly  In  providing 
research  help  which  has  as  Its  goal  the  Improvement  of 
programs  of  higher  education. 

Or  let  us  take  the  question  of  data 
analysis.  Nationally  and  regionally  there  are  data- 
hungry  computers  that  can  outdo  the  most  eager  of  part 
time  graduate  assistants  In  efficient  data  tabulation. 
And  lest,  at  this  point,  you  start  to  settle  back  and 
think  "l  can  never  compete  with  all  of  this  In  Institu¬ 
tional  research,”  let  me  assure  you  that  It  Is  my 
intention  to  convince  you  that  Indeed  you  should  be 
doing  research  —  but  research  of  a  particular  kind 
euid  In  a  specific  role.  I  think  maybe  Jim  Sours  would 
make  his  point  that  we  do  not  call  this  research.  I 
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am  inclined  to  call  It  research,  and  the  kind  of  re¬ 
search  that  student  personnel  administrators  ought  to 
be  doing. 

This  brings  me,  not  without  some  effort  on 
my  part  to  steer  It  In  this  direction,  to  the  title  of 
this  seminar.  I  believe  that  the  proper  role  of  the 
student  personnel  administrator  In  research  lies  not 
so  much  In  basic  research  Investigation  as  In  research 
administration,  and  particularly  In  educational  appli¬ 
cation.  The  dean's  Interest  Is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  statlslcal  significance  of  research  but  rather 
with  Its  educational  significance.  Specifically,  I  am 
advocating  student  personnel  leadership  In  the  applied 
research  which  provides  the  Information  for  decisions 
about  local  campus  programs.  If  there  Is  anything  we 
really  have  discovered  In  all  our  research  In  higher 
education  It  Is  that  colleges  and  the  students  attend¬ 
ing  those  colleges  are  remarkably  diverse. 

What  Is  needed  by  college  administrators,  I 
think.  Is  Information  about  the  particular  students  on 
their  particular  campus. 

While  research  specialists  can  design  the 
Instruments,  and  they  can  analyze  the  data,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Interpretation  and  educational  application 
cannot  be  delegated. 

I  would  like  to  focus,  after  this  afternoon, 
on  one  type  of  research  that  can,  and,  I  think,  should 
be  done  by  college  administrators.  This  emphasis 
should  not  be  Interpreted,  certainly,  as  disparaging 
In  any  way  the  efforts  of  those  of  you  who  are  pursuing 
Interesting  hypotheses  or  the  valuable  contributions 
Individual  members  or  NASPA  as  an  organization  are 
making  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  In  the  field. 

But  I  would  like  to  be  very  specific  In  attempting  to 
Illustrate  one  model  for  administering  a  local  program 
of  research  with  a  minimum  of  time  spent  In  gathering, 
processing  and  analyzing  data,  leaving  the  maximum  time 
for  Interpretation  and  application. 

The  data  which  I  will  present  Is  an  actual 
case  study  of  one  of  the  colleges  participating  In  the 
Institutional  Research  Program  for  Higher  Education. 

The  Institutional  Research  Program,  or  IRPHE,  as  we 
call  It  for  short.  Is  a  non-profit  research  prograun 
laxinched  last  year  by  E.T.S.  to  help  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  study  their  students  In  their  campus  environ¬ 
ment.  In  Its  first  year  IRPHE  has  served  over  150 
colleges,  surveying  some  42,000  students  In  a  great 
variety  of  locally  conducted  self-study  programs. 


The  Institutional  Research  Program  has  really 
three  major  purposes.  The  first  is  to  Identify,  or.  If 
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necessary 4  to  design  useful  research  instruments. 

The  second  Is  to  provide  efficient  mass  tabulation 
of  data.  And  the  third,  to  provide  professional  re¬ 
search  consulting  services  through  workshops,  publi¬ 
cations,  speaking,  campus  visits,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I 
report  that  although  IRPHE  provides  mostly  information 
which  is  specifically  the  domain  of  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator  the  academic  administrators  have 
been  considerably  ahead  of  the  student  personnel 
administrators  in  taking  leadership  on  their  campus. 

I  say  "mixed  feelings"  because  while  I  am  happy  to  see 
academic  administrators  take  an  interest  in  the  Impact 
of  the  total  educational  program  on  the  student  I  think 
the  student  personnel  deans  are  losing  valuable  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  area  of  special  concern  by  not  being  the 
office  on  their  campus  with  the  information  about  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  educational  environment. 

I  would  like  to  look  now  at  the  type  of 
information  furnished  by  two  Instruments  of  particular 
Interest,  I  think,  to  student  personnel  administrators. 
These  Instruments  are  the  College  Student  Question¬ 
naires,  CSQ,  and  CUES,  the  College  and  University 
Environment  Scales. 

The  data  used  in  this  case  study  this  after¬ 
noon  are  from  a  small,  highly  selective,  private  co¬ 
educational  four  year  liberal  arts  college.  I  selected 
this  college  primarily  because  we  had  fairly  complete 
data  on  it,  and  also  because  it  was  not  too  atypical  in 
any  way. 


Let  me  talk  first  about  the  study  of  its 
overall  environment  as  its  students  perceived  it. 

Many  of  you,  I  think,  are  familiar  with  the 
College  and  University  Environment  Scales,  called  CUES 
for  short,  which  was  developed  by  Dr.  Robert  Pace  of 
UCLA.  Very  briefly,  CUES  consists  of  150  true-false 
questions  about  the  college.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
the  student  can  mark  whether  he  thinks  each  statement 
is  true  or  false  about  the  college  he  is  attending. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  students  agree  on  a  statement, 
then  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  a  perceivable  aspect 
of  the  college  environment.  Note  that  with  this  instru¬ 
ment  it  is  the  college  that  receives  the  score  and  not 
the  student.  We  can  look  at  CUES  data  in  two  ways: 
the  profile  of  the  college  on  the  five  scales,  or  an 
item  by  item  analysis  of  the  response  of  students. 


If  you  look  at  the  first  chart,  the  sort  of 
paragraph  there,  you  will  see  that  this  represents  two 
administrations  of  CUES.  The  shaded  line  shows  the 
responses  of  entering  freshmen  as  they  expect  the 
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college  to  1)0.  Then,  the  solid  line  represents  the 
college  as  It  actually  Is  on  the  five  CUES  scales  when 
seen  by  the  same  students  after  they  have  had  a  year 
of  experience  on  the  campus. 

Well,  It  Is  Immediately  apparent  In  this 
case  that  For  Real  College  (the  mythical  name  of  this 
college)  did  not  live  up  to  students'  expectations  In 
any  of  the  five  scales.  And  this  Is  very  typical. 

There  are  very  few  colleges  that  can  live  up  to  student 
expectations.  And  they  Just  simply  are  not  as  stimu¬ 
lating  and  as  exciting  as  students  dream  they  will  be. 
But  the  patterns  of  expectations  and  actual  experience 
do  show  considerable  variation  from  campus  to  campus. 

Students  obviously  expect  this  campus  to  be 
a  friendly  place,  as  Indicated  by  their  giving  It  a 
99th  percentile  rating  on  Community,  which  Is  a  group 
of  Items  focused  on  the  friendly  atmosphere,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  other  students,  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  professors,  the  group  activities  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  And  the  college  catalog  does  emphasize  this 
feature,  so  the  students  might  well  have  expected  this 
to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
college.  The  first  paragraph  of'  their  catalog  reads  as 
follows:  "'For  Real'  Is  an  Independent  co- educational 

and  residential  liberal  arts  college.  Enrollment  Is 
limited  because  of  the  conviction  that  smallness  In  a 
college  has  the  special  virtue  of  a  closely  knit  stu¬ 
dent  body  and  cordial  relations  between  faculty  and 
students."  And  In  all  of  the  data  this  afternoon  I 
think  you  will  see  this  theme  running  through  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  this  college.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
pretty  well  at  accomplishing  this  goal.  Upon  a  year's 
acquaintance  with  the  college  students  still  rate  It  at 
87th  percentile  on  the  Community  scale.  I  think  this 
college.  If  this  Is  one  of  their  major  goals,  as  It 
obviously  Is,  Is  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  community  spirit  on  the  campus. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  bottom  line  on  the 
chart  you  will  see  that  students  also  have  high  expec¬ 
tations  for  scholarship  at  For  Real  College.  Although 
It  too  falls  to  come  up  to  expectations.  It  still  ranks 
In  the  upper  half  of  representative  colleges  after  the 
students  have  had  a  year  of  experience. 

The  Guide  to  American  Colleges,  by  Katz  and 
Blernbaum,  rates  For  Real  as  very  selective  In  admis¬ 
sions,  and  notes  that  over  half  the  freshmen  are  from 
the  top  quarter  of  their  high  school  class,  and  thus  It 
Is  not  very  surprising  to  find  they  have  high  expecta¬ 
tions  for  a  scholarly  atmosphere  at  the  college. 


Illustrated  what  Is  happening  there.  Since  time  Is 
limited  this  afternoon  and  I  simply  want  to  give  you 
an  overall  Idea  of  what  Is  possible,  let  us  look  again 
at  the  two  scales,  Comsmnlty  and  Scholarship.  The 
first  two  Items  In  the  Community  scale.  Items  37  and  34, 
show  some  reason  for  the  drop  from  expectations  to 
actual.  The  college  catalog,  as  I  read  It,  did  Indeed 
say  that  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  college  were 
strongly  ei^phaslzed,  and  yet  when  students  got  there, 
although  8l  percent  of  them  expected  this  to  be  sort  of 
a  continuing  eaq>hasls  of  the  college,  only  37  percent 
of  them  found  this  to  be  actually  the  case. 

If  I  were  Interested  as  a  personnel  admlnls* 
trator  In  establishing  a  high  community  atmosphere  on 
my  campus,  I  think  I  would  be  very  pleased  with  the 
students'  responses  to  question  119.  Although  98  per¬ 
cent  of  them  expected  the  college  to  help  them  get 
acquainted,  the  fact  that  88  percent  of  them  found  this 
speaks  very  well  for  the  community  aspect  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  maybe  for  the  orientation  program. 

Scholarship  --  If  you  drop  down  to  scale  3 
there,  and  these  are  the  Items  on  scale  3  —  we  find 
something  I  would  call,  I  think,  academic  disillusion¬ 
ment  at  this  college.  Students  have  fovind  Indeed  that 
learning  what  Is  In  the  textbook  probably  Is  enough  to 
pass  most  courses,  and  they  have  found  that  class  dis¬ 
cussions  are  not  typically  vigorous  and  Intense.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  found,  as  Illustrated  by  the  last  ques¬ 
tions,  that  students  who  work  hard  for  high  grades  are 
likely  to  be  In.  That  Is,  students  do  work  hard  for 
high  grades  at  this  college. 

The  research  for  this,  as  far  as  the  student 
personnel  administrator  Is  concerned.  Is  very  simple. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  questions  comes  here.  That  Is 
In  the  selection  of  an  Instmment  which  will  tell  you 
some  things  which  you  want  to  know  about  your  campus. 

So  first  he  selected  the  Instrument.  He  arranged  for 
Its  administration,  twenty  minutes  In  September  and 
twenty  minutes  In  March.  He  packed  up  his  answer  sheets 
and  sent  them  off  to  E.T.S.,  who  returned  them  to  him 
In  much  the  same  way  you  see  here;  that  Is,  with  the 
complete  data  analyzed. 

The  real  work,  I  think,  comes  where  It  should 
for  the  administrator-educator,  and  that  Is  after  he  has 
received  back  the  report;  then  It  Is  his  Job  to  Inter¬ 
pret  It  and  apply  It  to  Improve  the  educational  program 
at  his  Institution. 


Whereas  CUES  attempts  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  climate  of  the  college,  the  College  Student  Ques¬ 
tionnaires,  or  CSQ,  which  Is  a  brand  new  Instrument 
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Introduced  ;)u8t  this  year.  Is  designed  to  describe  the 
student,  his  background,  his  plans,  his  attitudes  and 
reactions  to  his  college  experience.  College  Student 
Questionnaires  come  In  two  forms,  CSQ  1  and  CSQ  2. 

CSQ  1  Is  for  the  entering  student  who  has  had  no  exper¬ 
ience  on  the  campus.  CSQ  2  is  for  any  enrolled  under¬ 
graduate.  Part  2  focuses,  of  course,  on  his  exper¬ 
iences  as  a  student  on  that  campus,  but  there  are  over¬ 
lapping  scales,  so  that  it  will  enable  longitudinal 
research  studying  possible  chenges  on  campus.  Q's  Is 
a  very  flexible  Instrument  and  provides  sort  of  an 
overall  omnibus  description  of  the  student  and  his  re¬ 
actions.  It  takes  an  hour  to  administer.  It  consists 
of  200  questions,  and,  like  CUES,  It  Is  scored,  tabu¬ 
lated  and  recorded  by  E.T.S. 

Now,  in  chart  3  I  have  selected  Just  some  of 
the  Items  from  CSQ  1  and  CSQ  2.  These,  again,  are 
given  In  terms  of  percentages  of  students  giving  the 
response. 

CSQ  1,  In  this  Instance,  was  administered  In 
September,  of  course,  and  then  CSQ  2  on  this  campus  was 
administered  In  March,  or  spring,  to  the  same  students, 
after  they  had  had  roughly  nine  months  of  study  on  the 
campus . 


Now,  If  you  will  look  at  the  first  Item  there 
--  and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  all  of  these  Items  be¬ 
cause  I  think  If  we  go  through  one  or  two  you  will  see 
the  kind,  of  Information  that  is  available.  Again,  I 
think  If  you  will  look  at  the  total  flavor  on  this  page 
without  talking  particularly  about  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance,  there  Is  again  the  Idea  that  one  picks  up  that 
there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  academic  disillusionment. 
Students  came  In,  33  percent  of  them,  expecting  their 
course  work  In  general  to  be  the  greatest  satisfaction 
they  would  find  at  college.  Only  9  percent  of  them 
found  this  to  be  the  case. 

But  then  look  at  the  second  alternative 
there.  This,  by  the  way  --  my  1,  7  end  9  there  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  were  9  alternatives.  I  simply  picked 
out  these  as  perhaps  being  of  more  Interest  for  analysis 
than  the  others  there.  These  were  not  the  only  three 
choices.  In  other  words. 

Students  did  not  expect,  generally,  for  close 
friendships  with  fellow  students  to  be  their  greatest 
satisfaction  at  college.  Only  3  percent  of  them  had 
that  expectation.  And  yet,  look,  27  of  them  stated 
that  this  was  their  greatest  satisfaction  at  this  col¬ 
lege. 


Again  this  data  would  tend  to  support  the 
CUES  data.  This  college  was  apparently  pretty  strong  on 
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community  relations. 

This  particular  college  happens  to  have  a 
very  high  proportion  of  students  who  are  seeking  self 
discovery  and  self  insight.  The  national  norms  run 
around  15  percent  of  the  students  expecting  this  to  be 
their  greatest  satisfaction.  Well,  this  college  has 
38  percent,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  do  un¬ 
usually  well  In  providing  this  type  of  satisfaction 
for  the  students;  38  percent  of  them  expected  It,  3^ 
percent  of  them  actually  found  this  their  greatest 
satisfaction. 

If  you  look  at  the  next  three  or  four  Items 
there  you  will  see  again  the  thing  I  am  talking  about, 
the  academic  disillusionment.  Item  56  Is,  of  course, 
not  on  part  1  of  the  questionnaire,  because  It  has  to 
do  with  college  experience.  But  43  percent  of  those 
students  were  enjoying  their  courses  less  than  they 
had  expected  or  else  were  mildly  disappointed.  62  per¬ 
cent  were  very  dissatisfied  with  their  grades  this 
year.  69  percent  felt  that  grades  this  past  year 
either  grossly  or  slightly  under  represented  their 
ability. 


While  this  seems  quite  high,  students  In 
general  feel  that  their  ability  Is  underestimated  by 
grades.  In  our  national  norms  we  have  almost  half  the 
students  saying  that  it  Is  an  underestimate  of  their 
ability.  Whether  this  is  due  to  and  would  be  Increased 
by  this  college  being  highly  selective  --  that  Is,  you 
are  going  to  have  A  students  from  high  school  probably 
going  Into  the  new  competition  euid  receiving  C's  —  It 
may  reflect  that,  or  It  may  reflect  something  that  Is 
going  on  In  their  classrooms.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
tell  from  this  Information.  So  follow-up  Information 
is  needed  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  students  at  this  college 
have  learned  to  attach  more  importance  to  grades  than 
they  did  when  they  entered.  They  entered  with  what  I 
would  call  a  slightly  idealistic  hope.  Only  19  percent 
of  them  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  Importance  should 
be  attached  to  good  grades.  4l  percent  of  them  were 
convinced  of  this  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  national  norms  go  the  other  way.  38 
percent  expect  grades  to  be  Important.  23  percent  find 
It  so.  So  this  would  be  something  this  college  might 
take  a  look  at.  They  did  not  find  it  nearly  as  com¬ 
petitive  as  they  had  thought  they  might. 

Again,  I  think  item  30  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  academic  disillusionment.  Whereas  originally  in 
their  expectations  the  women  chose  housewife  with 
children  and  married  career  women  with  children  In  about 
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equal  proportion,  the  women  were  a  little  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  a  housewife  thaui 
a  career  woman  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


I  Just  want  to  call  your  attention,  now,  to 
perhaps  two  items  on  the  next  page.  Item  137  is  of  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  Institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  have  for  a  long,  long  time,  with  the  exception  of 
some  institutions,  been  called  godless  institutions. 

It  is  not  true  as  far  as  the  national  norms  go.  But 
certainly  something  is  happening  at  this  college,  where 
the  question  really  was  "With  what  frequency  have  you 
attended  religious  services  in  the  past  year?"  Well, 
this  would  be  indicated  that  almost  half  of  the  enter¬ 
ing  students  had  attended  religious  services  once  a 
week  or  more  as  high  school  students,  and  that  drops 
to  only  17  percent  at  this  institution.  Here  again  is 
something  we  probably  cannot  tell  from  here;  whether  it 
is  the  fact  that  this  very  small  town  in  which  this 
college  is  located  does  not  have  the  opportunity  for 
many  denominations,  I  do  not  know. 

The  next  question  would  indicate  that  the 
students  are  not  particularly  shaken  up  about  their 
personal  philosophy  or  religious  faith.  72  percent  of 
them  still  feel  adequate  in  this  department. 

The  next  statements  give  you  something  of  an 
idea  about  the  type  of  statement  that  appears  in  the 
CSQ.  I  would  like,  lastly,  to  call  your  attention  to 
item  34.  Obviously,  the  students  have  found  this  col¬ 
lege  considerably  more  expensive  than  they  thought  it 
would  be.  Only  21  percent  of  them  expected  to  spend 
over  $3*000.  54  percent  had  found  themselves  doing  so 

by  the  end  of  the  year.  Whether  this  is  research  or 
Just  something  to  help  in  administrative  planning,  it 
seems  to  me  if  you  had  found  this  one  thing  and  had 
done  something  about  the  college  catalog  on  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  college  expenses,  one  might  consider  this 
research  worthwhile. 


While  I  have  not  time  here  to  go  into  any 
real  detail  on  the  use  of  College  Student  Questionnaires, 
let  me  Just  mention  some  of  the  other  features  which  I 
think  make  the  instrument  particularly  useful  to  college 
personnel  people.  One  of  the  features  I  find  very 
exciting  but  cannot  seem  to  get  administrators  to  use 
very  well  is  the  provision  for  analyzing  sub-groups  on 
the  campus.  For  example,  one  might  wish  to  study 
differences  in  dormitory  residence  versus  fraternity 
members  versus  students  living  off  campus.  This  can 
very  easily  be  done.  All  the  student  does  is  grade 
where  he  lives,  and  then  your  report  comes  back  tabu¬ 
lated  with  the  percentage  in  each  of  these  sub-groups 
indicating  the  percentage  that  gave  the  particular  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question.  These  come  back  indicating  all 
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of  the  Item  alternatives,  as  well  as  the  College  Stu¬ 
dent  Questionnaire  scales,  which  I  will  not  even  take 
time  to  describe,  but  they  are  listed  on  the  last  page 
of  your  handout. 

Of  some  Interest  to  you  will  be  four  scales 
on  the  part  2,  which  are  called  Satisfaction  with 
Faculty,  Satisfaction  with  Administration,  Satisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  Fellow  Students,  and  Satisfaction  with 
their  Major  Field  of  Study.  CSQ  also  provides  a  wrlte- 
your-own-ltem  section  where  the  college  can  write  Items 
which  are  of  particular  local  Interest  and  receive  back 
from  E.T.S.  the  complete  tabulation  of  student  response 
to  these  Items.  One  might  wish  to  know,  for  example, 
how  many  students  would  like  to  live  In  the  new  dorm 
next  year,  or  what  student  reactions  were  to  the  orien¬ 
tation  program  that  fall.  This  too  could  be  designed 
by  you  but  tabulated  by  E.T.S. 

The  possibilities  for  data  collection  are 
limitless  with  the  variety  of  new  Instruments  and  data 
processing  services  now  available.  CSQ  and  CUES  are 
certainly  not  the  only  Instruments  available.  I  state 
these  because  I  have  data  and  because  I  am  familiar 
with  the  Instmments,  and  because  I  think  they  are  prom¬ 
ising,  but  one  of  the  great  services  I  would  think  NASPA 
or  other  professional  organizations  might  serve  Is  to 
gather  all  the  Instruments  that  are  becoming  rapidly 
available  to  you,  from  all  kinds  of  publishers,  research 
centers  and  research  foxmdatlons,  describe  them  a  little 
bit,  tell  what  you  could  do  with  them,  and  where  you 
could  get  further  Inforiaatlon  about  them.  This  would 
certainly  ease  the  business  of  busy  college  administra¬ 
tors  doing  research.  But  I  do  hope  such  delegation  of 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  research,  carried  In 
part  by  the  local  college,  and  In  part  by  national 
organizations  and  research  specialists,  will  help  to 
bring  research  possibilities  Into  the  practical  planning 
of  educational  programs.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  HANSMEIER:  Thank  you  very  much,  Pat 
and  Jim.  We  have  heard  two  erudite  presentations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  simplification  would  be 
to  say  that  both  Pat  and  Jim  advocated  that  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators  facilitate  their  efforts  In  re¬ 
search  by  using  commercially  prepared  Instruments 
national  In  scale  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
through  the  preparation  of  the  Instruments. 

While  you  were  talking,  Pat,  I  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  It  Is  relatively  easy  for  the  student  personnel 
administrator  to  find  out  what  Is  on  his  campus,  and 
then  I  was  wondering  how  the  student  personnel  adminis¬ 
trator  goes  from  what  Is  to  what  he  would  want  to  be. 

I  think  this  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem,  and  one  we  have 


never  really  gotten  to.  How  do  you  really  change  be> 
havlor,  which  is  the  crux  of  all  education? 

And,  Jim,  I  think  you  and  Pat  had  somewhat 
different  definitions  of  what  Institutional  research 
Is.  I  think  you  made  the  distinction  between  studies 
and  Institutional  research.  I  wondered  If,  based  on 
this  difference,  you  would  like  to  comment  on  this? 

At  any  rate,  as  promised,  I  would  like  to 
give  Pat  and  Jim  the  chance  to  Interchange  a  little 
bit  before  we  throw  It  open  to  the  audience. 


DR.  CROSS:  I  will  respond  to  the  first 
part  of  Tom's  question.  That  Is,  I  think  he  Is  quite 
right  that  one  can  find  out  what  Is  about  the  campus. 
This  Is  where  I  tossed  the  challenge,  that  this  Is,  to 
me,  the  responsibility  of  the  personnel  administrator, 
and  In  cooperation  with  his  colleagues  In  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  determine  what  ought  to  be.  There  are 
lots  of  colleges  which  could  not  care  less  about  com¬ 
munity,  for  Instance,  and  would  be  upset  that  the 
major  rating  of  the  students  at  this  college  was  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  It  was  not  scholarship  Instead. 


The  evaluation  comes  after  the  fact  gather¬ 
ing  process,  and  I  cun  not  sure  we  ccm  help  very  much 
with  that  truly  difficult  problem  except  to  free  the 
college  administrator  to  do  this  kind  of  task  cmd  let 
the  efficient  national  progrcuns  and  so  forth  take  care 
of  some  of  the  routine  that  would  free  him  for  making 
the  educational  decisions,  which  Is  part  of  what  to  me 
makes  the  student  personnel  administration  an  educa¬ 
tional  profession. 

DR.  SOURS:  Well,  I  will  pick  it  up  where 
she  left  off.  In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  your 
question,  I  would  agree  that  finding  out  what  Is  Is 
perhaps  a  relatively  easy  Job  in  comparison  to  finding 
out  how  you  get  from  where  you  are  to  where  you  want 
to  be.  There  Is  an  Intermediate  step  I  think  we  are 
overlooking  here,  and  that  Is  a  community  decision  by 
not  only  the  student  personnel  administrator,  who  has 
a  professional  concept  about  where  his  Institution 
ought  to  be,  but  a  persuasive  Influence  exercised  In 
part  by  the  student  personnel  people  In  conversations 
with  others  at  the  Institution,  Including  faculty,  euid 
perhaps  students,  about  where  the  Institution  wants  to 
be. 


I  think  the  articulation  of  Institutional 
goals  Is  a  community  responsibility.  I  think  to  some 
extent  the  selection  then,  subsequently,  of  means 
appropriate  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  goals  Is 
also  a  matter  for  some  degree  of  community  determina¬ 
tion,  at  least  In  Its  broader  guidelines. 
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About  the  quibble  here  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  study  Is  research  or  whether  research  of  an  insti¬ 
tutional  kind  --  Institutional-wide  kind  —  embraces 
the  compilation  of  demographic  facts  and  so  on^  I 
suppose  this  Is  the  relatively  unimportant  aspect  of 
this  conversation.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  adminis¬ 
trators  have  an  obligation  to  Informed  decisions,  and 
the  compilation  of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
decisions  does  not  necessarily  --  we  do  not  have  to 
cloak  It  with  the  term  research.  Sometimes  this  Is  an 
ego-bulldlng  vocabulary  that  I  think  Is  misleading. 

CHAIRMAN  HANSMEIER:  We  would  like  to  give 
you  people  a  chance  now  to  question  and  to  comment. 

...  A  question  emd  answer  period  followed  . . . 
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SEMINAR 

Monday  Afternoon  -  June  27,  1966 


"The  Student  Personnel  Administrator 
and  Student  Involvement  in  Community 
Affairs" 

Seminar,  meeting  In  the  Colonial  Room, 
convened  at  two  o'clock,  James  E.  Quigley,  Dean  of 
Men,  University  of  Colorado,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  QUIGLEY:  So  that  we  can  adhere  to 
the  time  schedule  set  up  for  us,  I  think  we  should 
get  under  way.  Our  topic  is  "The  Student  Personnel 
Administrator  and  Student  Involvement  In  Community 
Affairs."  I  am  a  last  minute  stand-in  for  my  boss. 

Dr.  Glen  Barnett,  who  could  not  be  here  because  he  Is 
Involved  with  the  Sigma  Chi  lawsuit  at  the  University 
of  Colorado.  So  I  am  here  In  his  place.  My  name  Is 
Jim  Quigley.  I  am  Dean  of  Men  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  It  Is  our  privilege  to  have  with  us 
Professor  Howard  Hlgman,  from  the  Sociology  Department 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  a  gentleman  I  have 
known  for  a  long  time,  both  from  the  other  side  of  the 
lectern,  as  a  student,  and  I  think  as  a  colleague. 

I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  not  only  Is 
he  one  very  fine  teacher  --  at  least  he  made  me  sweat 
In  class  —  but  he  Is  one  of  the  best  practitioners  I 
know  In  the  field  of  sociology.  His  classroom  extends 
very  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  University  campus 
Into  the  community  and  Into  society,  and  I  think  his 
students  very  much  look  to  him  as  a  person  who  Is  In¬ 
volved  with  the  problems  of  our  communities  and  our 
societies  and  our  young  people. 

Just  very  briefly,  he  came  to  the  University 
of  Colorado  In  19^6,  doing  his  graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  At  the  present  time  he  Is 
Director  of  Action  Research  In  Socialization  Processes, 
Institute  of  Behavioral  Science,  University  of  Colorado. 
He  Is  currently  training  VISTA  volunteers,  and,  as  you 
know,  this  Is  the  domestic  peace  corps. 

This  Is  the  third  session,  I  believe,  you 
have  completed  In  that  regard,  Howard. 

He  Is  also  well  known  on  our  campus,  and  I 
think  throughout  the  country,  for  his  Initiation  and 
development  of  our  Conference  on  World  Affairs,  which 
started  way  back  In  the  19^0’ s.  At  least  on  our  campus 
this  Is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  In  terms  of 
bringing  distinguished  Intellectuals  and  speakers  from 
all  over  the  country  to  talk  about  Issues  in  higher 
education  In  their  society. 
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As  a  kind  of  introduction  for  the  program, 
before  I  say  any  more  about  Howard,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  statement  ■*-  it  is  not  really  a  statement,  I 
guess;  it  is  an  introduction  to  an  article,  written  by 
one  of  our  students  at  the  University  in  a  review  of 
the  collegiate  press,  which  talks  about,  in  part,  this 
area  of  student  involvement  in  community  affairs,  and 
talks  about,  I  guess  some  of  the  motivations,  perhaps, 
for  students  in  wanting  to  get  out  of  the  ivory  tower 
of  the  university. 

This  was  an  introduction  in  an  article  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  our  clear¬ 
ing  house  project,  which  is  a  social  service  project 
of  the  University,  and  this  is  what  he  says.  This  is 
a  student,  and  I  quote:  "A  full  scale  revolution, 
sometimes  violent,  often  subtle,  is  sweeping  its  way 
through  the  ivory  sprinkled  and  textbook  littered 
realm  of  the  American  university  student.  That  revo¬ 
lution  promises  to  erace  the  traditional  Hollywood 
stereotype  of  the  frivolous  and  useless  college  student 
and  replace  it  with  a  new,  far  more  realistic  image: 
that  of  an  intelligent,  aware  and  useful  member  of 
society.  Like  all  revolutions,  this  massive  student 
movements  feeds  on  the  desires  and  dissatisfactions  of 
its  followers.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  in  the 
State  Department,  via  the  teach-ins,  its  muscles  have 
been  flexed  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  its  dis¬ 
satisfaction  has  erupted  into  riots  and  demonstrations 
at  Berkeley.  Bored  with  building  homecoming  decora¬ 
tions  and  playing  the  student  government  game,  this  new 
breed  of  student  is  eagerly  searching  for  new  areas  of 
involvement.  He  wishes  to  supplement,  if  not  replace, 
the  classroom  with  actual  work  in  an  area  where  learn¬ 
ing  comes  from  experience  instead  of  it  being  exhumed 
from  musty  textbooks.  The  successes  and  failures  of 
the  past  few  years  have  proven  to  the  students  that 
they  can  play  a  significant  role  in  society,  provided 
they  seize  the  initiative  and  plunge  forward.  The 
responsible  student,  however,  is  interested  in  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  chance  to  air  his  dirty  laundry  be¬ 
fore  the  burghers  of  the  community.  He  wants  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  and  sharpen  his  skills  in  a  way  that  will 
benefit  both  himself  and  society.” 

I  think  Reverend  Greeley  gave  us  a  very  fine 
analysis  this  morning  of  this  new  breed,  and  he  left 
with  one  very,  I  think,  preponderant  and  fundamental 
question  of  why.  I  think  Professor  Higman  will  attempt 
to  give  us  at  least  some  of  his  answers  in  this  regard. 

Howard . 

PROFESSOR  HOWARD  HIGMAN  (Professor  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  University  of  Colorado):  Thank  you,  Jim. 
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I  am  going  to  devote  most  of  my  time  to  pure 
theory,  and  deal  with  the  question,  as  I  see  it,  of  why 
I  thought  Father  Greeley's  remarks  this  morning  were 
very  correct.  I  am  going  to  give  you,  therefore,  to 
begin  with,  what  I  call  a  heuristic. 

I  understand  we  will  have  some  time  for  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussion  afterward.  I  like  that,  because 
then  I  can  be  categorical  and  unqualified,  and  then  in 
the  question  period,  of  course,  I  can  take  back  the 
things  I  have  said  that  seem  to  be  most  offensive.  So 
I  am  not  going  to  be  very  cautious  or  careful. 

I  think  of  a  heuristic  as  simply  an  idea 
which  is  not  true,  probably,  but  enables  one  to  see 
more  clearly  things  that  are  true  even  though  it  isn't. 

Well,  I  will  say  this:  I  think  one  might  make 
the  statement  that  these  students  live  in  a  time  which 
does  not  exist.  I  phrase  this  "There  is  no  now."  And 
I  will  try  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  that. 

Usually  there  is  a  now;  there  is  a  place  in 
which  you  live.  We  have  the  idea  of  discontinuity  in 
history.  Things  change  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  and  the 
present  is  connected  to  the  past,  and  the  present  is 
connected  to  the  future.  That  is  the  normal  situation. 
The  present  is  Just  slightly  different  from  the  past, 
and  the  future  slightly  different  from  the  present. 

My  argument  here  is  that  occasionally  in  his¬ 
tory  events  occur  which  disconnect  the  past  from  the 
future,  and  if  one  is  around  at  that  time  he  is  nowhere. 
We  do  not  see  it  when  we  are  there,  of  course.  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  learned  that  Rome  fell  in  429  A.D.,  or  something, 
and  I  had  visions  of  everyone  going  to  bed  one  night, 
then  waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  a  terrible 
clatter,  everyone  running  into  the  streets  shouting 
"What  is  happening?"  and  hearing  someone  answer  "Rome 
is  falling."  Of  course,  if  you  were  there,  you  would 
not  have  noticed  it.  In  fact,  I  know  a  fellow  in  Rome 
today  who  does  not  know  that  Rome  has  fallen  yet. 
(Laughter) 

Those  of  you  with  children  have  had  this 
experience,  because  we  all  know  they  are  concrete 
things.  They  are  babies,  and  they  are  little  kids, 
and  they  are  gangly  teen-agers,  and  then  they  are  very 
young  men  and  women,  and  they  seem  in  our  minds  to  be 
discrete  things.  But  day  by  day  they  do  not  change. 

They  are  no  different  Tuesday  than  they  were  Monday. 

How  did  they  get  so  different  when  they  are  ten  than 
they  were  when  they  were  five? 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  had  children  who 


even  went  backwards.  I  mean  they  had  been  young  ladies 
on  the  front  of  the  week,  and  teen-agers  on  Saturday. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  when  you  are  there 
you  do  not  see  It.  But  It  is  necessary  to  see  it  to 
understand  things.  It  is  like  a  movie  film.  You  look 
at  two  pieces  of  it  two  yards  away,  and  they  are  very 
different  frames,  but  you  look  at  the  frames  next  to 
each  other  and  they  are  essentially  the  same  frame. 

I  am  going  to  argue  that  we  have  had  four 
times  in  history  when  there  has  been  such  a  huge  revo¬ 
lution  that  the  past  has  disconnected  from  the  future. 

If  I  were  a  materialist  --  we  in  the  Western  world  tend 
to  be  either  materialists  or  Idealists,  and  I  am  neither 
or  both.  If  I  were  a  materialist,  I  would  phrase  this 
in  terms  of  the  use  of  energy.  If  I  were  an  idealist,  I 
would  refer  to  it  In  terms  of  communications. 


I  would  say  that  the  first  revolution  occurred 
175  million  years  ago,  we  think  now.  Anthropologists 
are  always  digging  up  something  new  in  Tanganyika  and 
moving  the  date  back,  so  it  will  continuously  move  back, 
but  meanwhile  that  is  a  current  good  date.  It  separates 
life  called  animal  life  and  life  called  human  life. 

The  revolution  in  the  use  of  energy  was  the 
use  of  tools.  All  animals  up  until  that  time  only  had 
the  energy  of  the  levers  built  Into  their  bodies,  in 
their  arms  and  legs  and  back  and  claws  and  Jaws  to  use 
for  self  defense  or  for  industry.  The  use  of  tools  in¬ 
volved  rocks,  missiles  and  levers.  And  a  lever,  as  you 
know,  is  simply  the  first  ape  that  took  a  log  and  put 
it  over  another  log,  stood  on  the  long  end  of  the  one 
and  exerted  ten  times  as  much  energy  up  as  he  did  down. 

He  was  by  that  act  materially  a  man.  Or,  put  another 
way,  the  first  ape  that  got  the  idea  of  picking  up  a 
rock  and  throwing  it  and  hitting  a  lion  squarely  between 
the  eyes,  knocking  him  cold,  when  he  was  vastly  weaker 
than  the  lion,  he  was  by  that  act  a  man. 

Ideally,  the  invention  that  separates  man  cmd 
animal  is  language.  We  specUc  of  animals  as  having 
language;  they  do  not,  they  communicate.  We  have  a  study 
at  Cornell  about  the  communication  system  of  chickens. 
They  discovered  these  animals  have  something  like  thir¬ 
teen  words.  "Here  comes  the  hawk;  Jiggers.  The  water 
trough  is  full.  There's  com  here.  Here  comes  the 
rooster."  (Laughter)  This  is  not  technically  language, 
in  the  sense  of  symbolic  language.  Symbolic  language 
involves  representations  that  are  neither  here  nor  now, 
and  unfortunately  things  that  are  sometimes  not  at  all. 
But  the  invention  of  speech,  symbolic  language,  marks 
the  difference  between  man  and  animal  ideally.  Phrased 
in  a  quick  phrase,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  dogs 
cannot  make  appointments. 
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Now,  this  went  on  for  about  173  million  years 
essentially  unchanged,  and  the  son's  life  was  like  the 
father's,  the  father's  like  the  grandfather's,  until 
about  10,000  years  ago,  we  think,  somewhere  between  the 
Tlgres  and  Euphrates  Rivers,  a  second  revolution  of 
great  magnitude  occurred.  The  revolution  In  energy  was 
the  use  of  what  can  be  symbolized  by  the  wheel  and  the 
horse.  Whether  it  Is  an  ox  or  an  elephant  or  a  dog  it 
Is  the  animal  --  biological  explosions  In  muscles, 
occurring  In  other  animals,  under  the  direction  of  maun. 
Couple  that  with  the  wheel  and  you  have  the  chariot, 
and  you  have  Syria  and  the  Babylonians,  and  you  have 
hundreds  of  times  more  power  In  the  hands  of  those  with 
the  tools  than  those  without  them. 


In  the  area  of  communications,  of  course,  the 
revolution  was  the  Invention  of  writing.  Writing  makes 
possible  putting  down  the  recipes  for  survival,  and 
thus  tolerating  change,  and  an  extension  of  the  group 
way  beyond  that  which  the  human  voice  can  hear.  You 
can  send  a  yeoman  In  the  upper  and  lower  kingdom,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  civilization,  which  means  warfare, 
class,  luxury,  science,  art  and  slavery.  And  this  goes 
along,  until  about  400  years  ago,  pretty  much  unchanged. 

About  400  years  ago  we  had  our  third  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  third  revolution  in  power  Is  the  use  of 
energy  outside  biological  muscles.  All  energy  up  to 
that  time  had  been  some  form  of  biological  explosions. 
You  can  symbolize  this  by  gun  powder.  If  you  like,  by 
the  use  of  fossil  fuel,  oil,  coal,  kerosene.  The  gaso¬ 
line  airplane  is  an  Illustration  of  this  kind  of  energy. 
It  multiplied  the  factor  of  man's  energy  now  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  for  war  or  peace,  by  tens  of  thousands  of  times. 

The  revolution  In  communications,  of  course. 

Is  printing.  Printing  made  possible  universal  literacy. 
So  right  after  the  Invention  of  printing  people  ran 
around  In  England  and  tacked  up  political  attacks  on 
telephone  poles,  and  that  Is  the  cause  of  the  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  democracy,  and  the  life  you 
and  I  and  our  grandparents,  and  our  great  grandparents 
knew.  It  may  be  symbolized  In  our  minds  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  today  by  the  words  of  Louisa  Hay  Alcott,  "Little 
Men"  and  "Little  Women." 

For  400  years  we  had  this.  Now,  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  time  In  the  world,  we  have  had  two  revolutions 
again,  since  the  time  that  I  was  born.  If  you  are  prac¬ 
tical.  If  you  are  theoretical  you  would  say  the  mater¬ 
ial  revolution  was  dated  1905>  when  Albert  Einstein 
stated  the  laws  of  the  equivalence  of  mass  and  energy, 
the  theory  of  relativity.  If  you  are  practical  about  it 
you  would  say  --  I  take  the  date  March  Ist,  1954,  when 
the  United  States  detonated  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  ma¬ 
terial  equivalent  of  which  exceeded  the  sum  total  of 
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every  explosion  of  every  man  in  every  civilization  in 
every  century  throughout  the  whole  history  of  time. 

On  the  28th  day  of  February,  195^ >  there  had  been  so 
much  explosion  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  next 
day,  in  one  detonation,  that  sum  was  exceeded.  So,  all 
energy  up  to  that  point  had  come  from  some  form  of  sun- 
light,  whether  it  was  water  power,  wind  power,  fossil 
fuel,  vegetable  oil,  or  animal.  It  was  sunlight  in 
some  form.  And  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  source  of 
energy  that  is  not  from  the  center  of  the  sun.  It  rises 
from  the  center  of  the  atom.  Nuclear  fission  and  fusion. 
This,  as  we  all  know  and  are  tired  of  hearing  about, 
multiplies  the  energy  factor  by  now  millions  of  times 
that  man  has  to  bring  for  peace  or  war  in  his  world. 

The  revolution  in  communications  is,  of  course, 
electronic  communications  --  electronic  circuitry.  Now 
again  man  can,  as  he  could  in  primitive  days,  suddenly 
see  or  hear  one  man  simultaneously  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  there  has  been  nothing  happen 
that  was  so  great  and  so  important  in  the  history  of  the 
world  as  one  day  when  men  in  Russia,  and  Poland,  and 
Nigeria,  and  France,  and  Chile,  and  Brazil,  and  Japan  and 
Minnesota  simultaneously  saw  another  man  shoot  another 
man  dead  in  a  hallway  in  a  Jail  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
editorials  that  appeared  around  the  world  were  strangely 
similar  in  their  content,  whether  they  were  in  Swahili 
or  Russian  or  Polish  or  French  or  Japanese  or  English  or 
German.  They  had  in  their  content  a  strangely  human 
characteristic  rather  than,  as  was  said  this  morning, 
an  ideological  characteristic.  They  were  not  Buddhist 
editorials,  or  communist  editorials,  or  capitalist 
editorials,  or  Revisionist  editorials,  or  Trotskyite 
editorials,  or  Henry  George  editorials;  they  were 
strangely  similar. 

I  guess  I  am  revealing  that  I  kind  of  think 
the  communications  side  of  the  picture  is,  if  I  had  to 
choose  --  I  do  not  have  to  choose,  so  I  won't  --  but  if 
I  had  to  choose  I  would  choose  to  say  that  the  communi¬ 
cations  factors  are  the  more  Important  of  the  two.  I 
think  the  electronic  circuitry  and  the  communications  is 
by  far  the  most  important  thing.  The  bomb  is  important, 
but  I  think  the  knowledge  is  more  important. 

I  am  fond  of  an  old  saying  that  what  you  don't 
know  will  not  make  you  angry.  We  have  to  realize  that 
until  now  man  has  always  lived  almost  totally  oblivious 
to  the  way  people  lived  elsewhere.  Even  though  a  few 
Englishmen  went  to  India,  the  mass  of  Indians,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  under  England,  never  saw  an  Englishman. 
They  lived  in  a  village  and  never  went  twenty  miles  away. 
They  never  heard  anything  but  a  rumor  or  a  folk  tale 
about  the  city.  They  were  used  to  a  high  death  rate  and 
a  high  birth  rate,  and  this  was  normal.  Being  normal, 
it  is  tolerable. 
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This  year,  in  the  Sierra  Leone,  out  of  ten 
children  born  In  Africa  eight  will  die  before  the  year 
Is  up  from  lack  of  food  euid  lack  of  medicine.  Only 
two  out  of  ten  will  make  It  to  twelve  months  of  age. 

They  tend  not  to  even  name  the  child  until  It  Is  three 
or  four  because  the  likelihood  of  It  not  surviving  Is 
greater  than  the  other.  This  Is  normal,  and  It  is  not 
very  disturbing.  But  If  you  run  Into  a  situation  In 
which  you  do  know,  then  you  can  become  quite  angry.  Say 
I  go  out  here  on  the  lawn  and  run  Into  a  fellow,  and  he 
says  "I'm  from  Mars."  And  I  say  "Oh.  How  old  are  you?" 
He  says  "683  million  years  old."  And  I  say  "Oh,  really, 
what  do  you  mean?  Don't  you  die?"  He  says  "Die?  Of 
course  not.  We  discovered  the  cause  of  death;  It's 
water.  We  drink  bourbon."  (Laughter) 

How,  what  I  am  saying  Is  my  mother  died  two 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  94.  I  did  not  fall  apart. 
Nlnety-four  is  a  pretty  good  life  span  In  my  opinion. 

I  sort  of  doubt  If  I  will  make  It.  But  If  I  learned 
that  death  was  not  necessary,  that  there  were  people  who 
did  not  die,  I  would  be  livid  with  rage.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  people  I  would  like  to  talk  to.  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  Aristotle  and  Adam  Smith.  I  have  some  very 
special  questions  to  ask  Sigmund  Freud.  (Laughter)  I 
resent  missing  these  guys.  But  I  regard  It  as  normal. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  the  whole 
world  Is  learning  suddenly  that  the  normal  high  death 
rate  and  high  birth  rate  Is  not  a  necessary  or  a  techno¬ 
logically  necessary  fact.  For  every  person  In  Africa 
we  do  not  have  medicine  or  drugs  for  you  and  I  know  we 
and  the  Russians  together  have,  combined,  an  atomic 
arsenal  which  Is  the  equivalent  of  ten  tons  for  each  one 
of  them.  So  we  have  ten  tons  of  T.N.T.  for  each  one 
of  them,  but  no  penicillin  or  pablum.  That  Is  simply  a 
fact  of  the  world. 

There  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
can  live  as  an  Island  of  luxury  In  a  world  of  starvation 
when  It  is  not  technologically  necessary  and  survive. 

The  French  did  not  figure  that  out  In  1789.  You  remem¬ 
ber  Marie  Antoinette?  She  was  the  secretary  of  the 
local  John  Birch  Society,  Slaughter)  and  when  they  said 
they  were  hungry  she  said  "Let  them  eat  cake,"  and  they 
chopped  off  their  heads. 

These  things,  I  think,  are  terribly  relevant 
to  what  we  are  calling  here  at  this  Conference  the  new 
breed  of  students.  I  am  saying,  historically,  another 
thing.  This  Is  sort  of  Hegelian.  We  tend  to  get  reali¬ 
ty  from  contrast;  two  sides  to  an  argument;  a  thing  and 
Its  opposite.  It  Is  my  observation  that  right  now  In 
the  dialog  In  the  United  States  the  argument  Is  totally 
missing  from  the  eyes  of  a  student.  As  he  looks  up  at 
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the  argument  he  does  not  see  the  argument.  The  reason 
I  say  he  does  not  see  It  Is  that  it  is  not  there. 

I  am  pretty  sure  of  everything  I  have  said 
up  to  now,  in  case  you  want  to  know  where  I  am  weak. 
(Laughter)  What  I  am  saying  next  I  am  not  sure  of,  and 
if  you  feel  the  need  to  browbeat  me,  this  is  the  safer 
place. 


We  heard  this  morning  that  this  is  an  anti- 
ideological  group.  I  think  it  is  right,  and  I  think  we 
can  figure  out  why  and  how  it  is. 


In  the  first  place,  we  divide  ideologies  into 
two  categories:  moderate  and  radical.  Radical  ideolo¬ 
gies  are  called  that  because  they  advocate  change  at 
the  roots.  They  would  pick  up  the  free  and  destroy  it 
and  start  over.  Moderate  ideologies  preserve  and  seek 
to  play  the  game  within  the  rules.  Moderate  ideologies 
are  associated  with  the  politics  invented  and  developed 
in  Scandinavia,  the  low  countries,  England,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  This,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  the  free  world  we  have  not  lost. 

Well,  we  have  never  had  a  tradition  of  moder¬ 
ate  dialectical  politics  in  Germany  or  in  Italy,  or 
Asia,  or  Latin  America  or  anywhere.  This  is  an  aside, 
but  it  is  so  disturbing  to  hear  people  talking  about 
going  around  losing  the  free  world,  you  know,  that  we 
never  had.  Now,  in  fact,  it  has  extended  slightly.  We 
can  add  Japan,  if  not  Pakistan. 

The  moderates  tend  to  be  divided  into  two 
groups  which  are  currently  called  liberal  and  conserva¬ 
tive.  Historically,  those  of  you  know  that  the  word 
moderate  was  the  word  liberal.  So  I  have  drawn  a  little 
bunch  of  six  boxes  up  here,  and  I  am  going  to  character¬ 
ize  them  this  way:  The  reason  the  liberals  and  the  con¬ 
servatives  are  not  opposite  is  that  they  are  not  oppo¬ 
site.  Liberal  means  free,  and  liberals  tend  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  freeing  people. 

Ideally,  the  people  who  would  run  against 
liberals  would  be  called  enslavers,  but  nobody  mins  on 
the  enslaving  ticket.  (Laughter)  So  the  liberals  do 
not  really  have  an  opposition.  (Laughter) 

Then  we  have  conservatives.  Conservative 
means  to  save  or  keep.  Ideally,  the  people  opposite 
the  conservatives  would  be  called  the  wastrels.  So  no 
one  runs  on  the  wastrel  ticket.  (Laughter) 


So  here  we  have  conservatives  not  running 
against  wastrels,  and  liberals  not  running  against  en¬ 
slavers;  we  call  it  an  election.  (Laughter)  It  works 
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very,  very  well,  if  you  do  not  examine  it  logically. 
(Laughter)  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  things  we 
learned  from  the  British.  That  is  why  the  French  have 
always  been  in  trouble;  they  are  logical. 

But  the  thing  about  it  is  well,  I  mean. 
Imperfectly,  a  sort  of  a  case  can  be  made  for  it.  You 
see,  you  are  a  liberal  president,  you  get  a  telegram  -- 
or  a  prime  minister  --  that  says  there  is  a  shipment  ol 
army  surplus  on  a  siding  in  Georgia,  of  concrete,  and  if 
something  is  not  done  about  it  it  will  rain,  and  it  will 
harden  into  rock,  and  there  will  be  a  scandal.  The 
liberal  says  "Well,  that  is  a  shame.  We  ought  to  do 
something  about  it."  And  he  files  it.  Then  he  gets  a 
telegram  saying  there  are  some  people  being  exploited 
as  "wetbacks"  in  Arizona,  so  he  sends  Harry  Hopkins  out 
on  the  next  plane  to  write  a  new  law  or  do  something 
about  it.  These  keep  piling  up  until  all  this  concrete 
does  get  wet.  So  he  is  out  of  office,  and  you  get  a 
conservative.  He  gets  a  telegram,  and  it  says  the  navy 
has  10,000  surplus  buttons  due  to  a  change  in  trouser 
design;  they  are  in  Milwaukee.  He  says  "That  is  ghastly; 
we'll  have  to  sell  them  through  army  surplus  instantly." 
He  gets  a  letter  saying  somebody  is  being  exploited  in 
Lower  Manhattan,  making  neckties.  He  says  "No  American 
should  work  like  that.  We  ought  to  do  something  about 
it."  So  hie  letters  pile  up.  Well,  it  vacillates  back 
and  forth,  and  it  is  a  good  system. 

Now  we  have  radicals  of  the  right  and  radicals 
of  the  left.  The  difference  between  the  radical  of  the 
right  and  the  radical  of  the  left  is  that  the  radical 
of  the  right  seeks  to  root  out  the  whole  system  and 
abolish  the  game  and  start  all  over  again,  to  create  some 
sort  of  a  society  which  he  imagines  used  to  exist.  I 
mean,  you  know,  there  are  people  around  who  think  there 
used  to  be  law  and  order  in  1865,  no  crime  on  the  streets 
in  1865.  If  we  could  Just  flash  them  back  to  the  Barbary 
Coast  of  Chicago  in  1863  they  would  think  there  is  law 
and  order  on  the  streets  today.  You  would  not  have  dared 
go  outside  as  a  middle  class  female  after  five-thirty  in 
1865,  on  the  streets.  But  this  is  the  world  they  want  to 
return  to. 

The  radical  of  the  left,  of  course,  would  root 
out  the  system,  and  what  he  does  is  he  tends  to  take 
current  trends  and  then  project  them  into  the  future. 

Just  for  example,  you  could  take  the  number  of  square 
inches  on  a  woman's  body  that  shows  on  a  bathing  beach, 
in  1765,  1865,  1900,  1930,  1965,  and  then  you  could  make 
a  projection  as  to  how  many  Inches  will  show  in  the  year 
2000.  (Laughter)  And  the  radical  of  the  left  would  say 
"Let's  do  it  now."  (Laughter) 

All  right,  now  I  really  want  to  get  quite 
serious.  The  radicals  of  the  right,  and  the  radicals  of 
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the  left.  NoWj  the  most  extreme  left  wing  radical 
position  currently  being  presented  to  students  Is  that 
their  basic  problem  In  the  world  Is  hunger.  The  next 
one  Is  that  the  basic  problem  of  the  world  Is  the 
bomb,  war. 


The  liberal  position  of  the  moderate  Is  to 
be  identified  with  things  like  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  with  persons 
like  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Adlal  Stevenson. 


I  had  a  terrible  time  the  other  day.  I  sud¬ 
denly  thought  all  the  liberals  are  dead.  I  could  not 
think  of  any  examples  other  than  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Stevenson.  There  are  all  kinds  of  organizations. 


Then  the  conservatives  in  the  moderate  posi¬ 
tion  are  for  what  Is  called  arms  control.  These  are 
persons  who  are  men  of  good  will,  have  government  con¬ 
tracts,  reside  In  political  science  departments,  are 
acceptable  to  security  restrictions  of  the  federal 
government,  and  have  expense  accounts  and  go  to  univer¬ 
sities  and  study  arms  control.  You  might  say  a  couple 
of  years  ago  you  would  have  Stevenson  In  that  box,  and 
you  would  have  McNamara  In  that  box.  I  will  still  use 
those  symbols  over  one's  memory. 

The  radicals  on  the  right  now  also  define  the 
world's  problems.  The  first  group  are  still  in  the  20' s. 
They  are  persons,  oftentimes  refugees  from  Central  Europe 
In  America,  going  about  making  speeches,  saying  things 
like  "If  we  are  to  preserve  our  eternal  democracy  — 
(Laughter)  Their  problem  Is  communism;  If  you  can  root 
out  communism,  you  can  save  the  world.  They  are  remem¬ 
bering  the  fight  between  the  Trotskyltes  and  the  Stalin¬ 
ists  In  the  30 's,  and  liquidation  of  the  labor  movement 
In  1928,  In  Prague,  and  things  like  that.  They  are  the 
people  who  say  we  lost  China  without  having  figured  out 
whenever  we'd  gotten  It.  (Laughter) 

Then  the  extreme  radical  right  are  persons  who 
think  the  world's  problem  Is  population  explosion,  so  the 
answer  to  the  first  problem  there,  of  course.  Is  food. 

The  answer  to  the  second  one  Is  universal  disarmament, 
abolition  of  warfare.  The  answer  to  the  moderate  posi¬ 
tion  Is  Join  the  AAUN  and  sponsor  foreign  students.  The 
answer  to  arms  control  Is  to  study  public  administration. 
The  answer  to  communism  Is  to  Join  the  John  Birch  Society. 
And  the  answer  to  the  population  explosion  Is  to  Join 
Planned  Parenthood . 


Now,  I  am  really  trying  to  come  to  a  specific 
point.  What  I  am  arguing  Is  this:  I  have  watched  per¬ 
sons  from  each  of  these  six  positions  coming  into  the 
university  and  making  a  speech.  The  faculty  and  students 
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will  universally  applaud  each  of  these  six  speeches, 
one  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  then  you  start  over  and  do  it  again.  Every¬ 
body  is  going  around  making  these  six  speeches.  Why  is 
it  dull?  The  reason  it  is  dull  is  that  the  opposite  of 
these  six  positions  is  missing  in  the  world  in  which 
you  and  I  live.  Historically  they  were  there,  but  they 
are  not  now.  They  are  all  ghosts,  save  maybe  one.  I 
will  discuss  those  ghosts  with  you  in  a  moment. 

We  heard  this  morning  that  students  are  anti¬ 
intellectual.  Of  course  they  are.  There  are  no  ideas 
to  be  intellectual  about.  Your  ideas  and  mine  are  not 
any  good.  The  arguments  we  had  thirty  years  ago,  before 
the  revolution  I  am  referring  to,  we  had  arguments  on 
each  of  those  points.  There  were  two  sides  to  each  of 
those  questions.  The  first  one  is  hunger.  Who  is  in 
favor  of  hunger  in  1966?  Who  is  making  a  speech  pro 
hunger?  Anti-hunger  Monday,  pro-hunger  Tuesday. 

(Laughter) 

Well,  now  you  are  laughing,  you  see,  because 
you  see  it  is  perfectly  ludicrous  for  anyone  to  say  that 
hunger  is  good.  But  you  must  remember  that  for  several 
hundred  years,  in  the  immediate  past,  people  did  say 
hunger  was  good.  That  idea  has  suddenly  vanished.  Who 
is  that?  That  was  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Robert 
Malthus,  who  thought  hunger  was  good.  We  had  the  iron 
law  of  population,  and  he  thought  starvation  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  thing  for  the  perfection  of  the  germ  plasm.  Malthus 
was  one  of  the  most  evil  men  I  have  ever  known  of.  He 
sat  in  a  mahogany  room  in  England  with  green  velvet 
drapes  and  hated  people,  and  was  terribly  fearful  about 
more  being  born.  My  favorite  quote  of  his  is  the  state¬ 
ment  "I  am  an  advocate  of  late  marriage,  but  even  with 
marriage  postponed  to  the  late  age  of  28,  however  diffi¬ 
cult  the  deprivation  may  be  borne  by  men,  there  is  still 
time  for  a  devastating  torrent  of  children."  (Laughter) 

You  remember  Herbert  Spencer,  and  what  we 
called  social  Darwinism.  We  had  the  idea  of  the  misuse 
of  the  Darwin  theory  of  non-survival  of  the  unfit, 
changing  it  to  a  new  thing  called  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  idea  was  that  the  germ  plasm  of  the  race  would  be 
maintained  and  preserved,  created  by  the  steady  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  weakest,  by  natural  selection.  The  last  time 
I  heard  anyone  openly  advocate  that,  I  admit,  openly,  was 
in  the  30* s,  when  some  people  were  opposing  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  dole  on  the  grounds  it  would  beget  little 
reliefers,  who  would  beget  still  more  little  reliefers, 
and  still  more  little  reliefers,  until  half  the  world 
would  be  on  relief. 


This  argument  is  not  currently  advanced,  that 
we  should  eliminate  by  starvation  the  weak  element  of 
society.  But  that  was  historically  the  hunger  position. 
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Now  you  oome  over  to  the  bomb  —  that  la  an 
abhorrence  of  the  Idea  of  war  —  Selinas  Pauling  and 
others  like  him,  and  various  organizations,  the  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy,  the  movie  "Doctor  Strangelove; "  what  is 
the  opposite  of  It?  Advocating  war.  Again  you  live, 
for  the  first  time.  In  a  country  in  which  nobody  advo¬ 
cates  war  as  an  end  In  Itself.  I  am  fond  of  quoting  a 
U.S.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  said  -- 
and  play  like  Justice  Warren  said  this.  Imagine  his 
saying  It  --  "We  need  war.  We  need  war  at  all  times. 

We  need  war  that  men  should  not  forget.  In  this  time  of 
French  humor  and  fleshpots,  for  it  Is  In  war  that 
heroism  and  altruism  Is  bom."  Can  you  Imagine  Warren 
saying  that  In  1966?  That  was  a  quote  from  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  In  l870-somethlng,  when  he,  on  Memorial 
Day,  felt  that  his  participation  In  the  American  Civil 
War  had  made  a  man  out  of  him,  that  he  had  been  a 
Boston  dandy,  and  he  went  off  to  the  Civil  War  and  came 
home  a  man. 


We  have  a  whole  literature  that  has  existed 
up  to  now  of  not  war  to  a  means,  not  war  to  win  or  de¬ 
feat  an  enemy,  or  even  stop  genocide  In  Oermany,  but 
war  as  a  game,  war  as  a  good  show.  No  one  says  that 
now.  So  again  these  boys  abhorring  war  have  no  real 
viable  opponent. 

Okay,  the  Internationalists;  who  Is  their 
opponent?  He  Is  also  a  ghost.  The  last  ones  I  remember 
were  Robert  Taft  and  Herbert  Hoover.  Up  to  the  end  of 
World  War  II  we  had  a  waging  argument  In  our  society 
between  what  we  called  isolationism  and  Interventionism. 
It  was  a  real  argument.  Hoover  and  Taft  proposed  what 
was  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  for  our  policy 
following  the  war,  that  we  pull  back  to  our  shores, 
build  up  our  air  force,  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  to  go 
hang  but  not  bother  us.  There  is  nobody  anywhere  in  the 
political  spectrum  now  advocating  Isolationism.  So  here 
are  all  the  Interventionists  and  internationalists  inter- 
ventlonlng  and  Internatlonallng,  and  no  one  Is  against 
them. 


You  can  quibble  over  the  day,  how  far  you  go 
north,  how  far  you  go  south,  whether  you  do  it  In  Viet 
Nam,  whether  you  do  It  In  Santa  Domingo,  whether  you  do 
It  In  NATO,  whether  you  do  It  with  Prance.  Those  are 
all  administrative  details.  The  basic  Idea  of  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  world  is  a  settled  argument,  and  the  oppo¬ 
site  Is  gone.  The  opposite  of  your  arms  control  people 
Is  roughly  the  same  as  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  argu¬ 
ment.  There  is  nobody  In  favor  of  arms  non-control, 
blowing  up  bombs,  and  so  on. 

The  ghost  of  communism  is  gone  too,  and  this 
is  the  point  on  which  I  think  I  can  expect  my  greatest 
opposition;  that  Is,  that  communism  Is  good.  The  argu- 
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ment  that  communism  is  bad  Is  the  radical  right  posl* 
tlon.  The  Idea  that  communism  Is  good  Is  not  even 
bell-eved  by  Russians.  (Laughter)  For  those  of  you  who 
are  Russian  scholars,  they  have  given  It  up,  (laughter) 
and  the  classical  Marxian  doctrine  of  l848  went  out 
with  the  computer,  literally.  It  Is  not  an  Ideological 
Soviet  Union  you  find  today. 

Modem  science,  technology  and  medicine  have 
rendered  all  19th  Century  doctrines  quite  obsolete. 

You  come  over  to  population,  and  there  It  Is 
not  quite  a  ghost  yet.  The  ghost  to  be  Is  the  Idea 
that  there  Is  **  the  opposite  of  It  Is  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  person. 

I  did  not  communicate  with  me,  so  I  probably 
didn't  with  you.  (Laughter) 

The  Idea  —  well,  let's  put  It  this  way: 

There  have  been  In  various  thought  systems,  religious 
systems  and  others,  the  thought  that  a  soul  conceived, 
however  misshapen  in  physical  form,  as  a  result,  say, 
of  taking  Oersum  drugs  and  having  been  born  without 
arms  or  eyes.  Is  nevertheless  good  in  God's  eyes  and 
must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  Do  you  understand  me? 
That  Is  the  opposite  of  the  Idea  that  maybe  there  should 
be  birth  control.  And  In  varying  degrees  and  In  varying 
ways  -*■  I  am  making  this  as  a  statement;  It  Is  not  true, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  It  anyway  —  In  varying  degrees 
and  In  various  ways  everybody  now  believes  there  should 
be  birth  control.  Nobody  believes  there  should  be  com¬ 
munism.  Nobody  believes  there  should  be  this. 

So  here  are  six  non-arguments  not  going  on, 
and  that  Is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  this  generation  of 
college  students  Is  facing  a  non-time.  In  the  sense  our 
generation  did.  So  they  are.  If  you  like,  antl-lntellec- 
tual.  If  we  persist  In  advancing  our  arguments  as  they 
were  when  there  were  arguments  there,  that  there  Is  a 
new  breed  of  college  students  obvious  to  anybody  who  has 
stayed  put  In  the  sane  place  for  twenty  years,  which  I 
have.  If  I  had  been  moving  about  I  would  assume  I  had 
gone  to  a  new  kind  of  place,  you  know,  but  since  I  have 
stayed  put  I  know  it  Is  not  the  place  that  changed,  it 
Is  they.  They  are  certainly  different  from  what  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  It  would  be  funny  to  say  that  the 
character  of  college  students  Is  determined  by  who  was 
president  when  you  were  In  Junior  high  school.  And  the 
last  generation  I  looked  at,  the  President  was  Dwight 
Elsenhower,  and  this  generation  the  President  was  Jack 
Kennedy.  And  Jack  Kennedy  and  Dwight  Elsenhower  are 
different.  (Laughter) 

Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  point. 
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We  made  a  study  on  reading  at  Boulder,  and 
we  found  the  two  top  things  they  were  reading  last  fall 
were  Steinbeck  --  I  was  quite  surprised  at  that  --  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath"  (the  poverty  program  all  over  again), 
and  Ian  Fleming,  spies  and  gadgets.  It  seemed  to  me 
these  are  the  two  things  that  sort  of  do  characterize 
our  country.  You  know,  U-2  flights  and  slums.  Watts 
and  Powers.  (Laughter)  There  is  a  real  sense  in  which 
the  riots  in  Watts  are  a  direct  consequence  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts  of  moon  shots.  If  you  want  to  look 
at  the  unhappiness  of  the  poor,  all  of  whom  have  tele¬ 
vision  sets  --  incidentally,  the  middle  class  has  great 
fun  driving  through  slums  saying  "Well,  they  have  TV 
aerials."  Well,  you  can  get  a  TV  set  for  $24  now.  If 
you  cannot  pay  it  it  goes  away,  and  you  can  get  another 
one  next  month.  But  you  cannot  pay  your  $2  for  it. 

So  television  sets  in  the  slum  areas  is  not  a  sign  of 
opulence.  A  toilet  would  cost  about  two  hundred  times 
as  much  as  a  TV  set  in  a  rural  house,  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  Appalachia.  So  they  watch  TV,  and  you  look  at 
TV  sometime  with  the  thought  of  what,  if  you  were  poor 
and  threadbare  and  without  a  Job  and  without  any  funds, 
look  at  the  commercials  from  that  point  of  view,  and 
then  look  at  Cape  Kennedy,  look  at  the  moon  shots.  This 
is  what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  (Laughter) 

That  is  very,  very  real,  and  very  important. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  my  generation  was 
reared  on  books.  I  read  Louisa  May  Alcott.  I  read 
"Little  Men"  and  "Little  Women.”  The  thing  about  books 
is  they  have  boundary  lines.  You  read,  and  you  start 
here,  go  to  the  margin,  and  go  on  over.  It  has  a  begin¬ 
ning  and  it  has  an  end,  and  you  close  it,  and  then  you 
say  "Good  night.  Mommy,”  and  you  go  to  sleep.  (Laughter) 
And  that  is  the  end  of  that.  It  is  all  wrapped  up.  You 
look  through  a  television  screen,  and  it  is  like  a  win¬ 
dow.  If  this  were  a  window  I  could  show  you.  If  you 
saw  half  a  house  here,  there  is  no  boundary  line  around 
it  at  all,  and  you  see  half  a  house,  through  the  window; 
you  do  not  believe  there  is  half  a  house  outside.  You 
believe  there  is  a  whole  house.  You  believe  that  the 
house  goes  on  beyond  the  frame  of  the  window,  but  you 
Just  cannot  see  quite  around  the  corner.  But  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  there.  You  do  that  with  a  television  screen 
too.  Say  you  are  four  years  old,  or  six  years  old,  or 
ten  years  old,  and  you  are  sitting  in  the  room  when 
Huntley-Brinkley  comes  on,  and  they  broadcast  an  irate 
African  leader  from  Tunisia  denouncing  American  policy 
in  Rhodesia.  They  have  a  sense  of  the  world  going  on 
and  on  and  on  out  there,  and  I  had  no  such  sense  when  I 
grew  up.  I  grew  up  with  the  full  intention  and  goal  in 
life  to  have  a  woolen  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  and  a 
glass  of  port,  and  a  butler,  and  to  read  Conan  Doyle. 
(Laughter)  My  hero  was  Sherlock  Holmes.  They  cannot 
get  so  excited  about  that  because  they  see  this  whole 
world . 
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So,  my  theory  here  is  that  there  is  a  way  in 
which  college  teachers,  who  are  devoted  to  books,  can¬ 
not  communicate  with  the  new  breed  of  college  students 
who  know  there  is  vastly  more  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
so  crude  and  vulgar  and  obvious,  and  so  easily  come  by 
to  them. 


I  was  ripping  out  a  wall  in  a  house,  I  was 
remodeling,  and  a  child  of  mine  came  bounding  in  with 
a  friend  and  said,  in  disgust,  "Oh,  Daddy,  the  house 
looks  like  it's  been  bombed."  (Laughter)  Well,  I  was 
pretty  unhappy  about  that,  because  I  felt  it  was  irrev¬ 
erent  to  treat  the  idea  of  bombing  so  cavalierly.  I 
thought  I  had  badly  brought  up  this  child,  to  not  be 
reverent  about  bombs.  (Laughter)  Then  I  thought  "Do 
I  have  the  ability  to  assure  the  child,  as  it  grows  up, 
that  it  will  not  be  bombed?"  And  I  said  no,  I  don't. 

So  then  I  wondered  if  it  did  not  have  to  develop  its 
ethics  in  a  world  I  cannot  provide  an  alternative  to. 


Do  you  understand  what  I  mean? 

You  can  figure  out  how  mauny  years  ago,  but 
there  was  a  four-year-old  and  a  six-year-old  looking  at 
Life  magazine  on  the  floor.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
other  "No,  Alice,  those  are  not  the  North  Koreans; 
those  are  the  South  Koreans."  I  walked  over  in  bewil¬ 
derment  at  the  thought  of  that.  The  closest  thing  to  a 
foreign  word  I  knew  when  I  was  eight  was  the  word  Hun. 

I  was  not  quite  sure  what  it  was;  (laughter)  it  had 
something  to  do  with  somebody's  rl^t  arm  or  something. 
That  is  all  I  knew  about  it.  (Laughter) 

So  I  say  these  kids  come  to  college  much 
older  than  kids  were  when  they  came  to  college  twenty 
years  ago.  The  whole  college  scene  seems  to  them  to  be 
quite  irrelevant  and  quite  childlike,  and  there  is  the 
sort  of  thought  that  maybe  they  have  to  pamper  us  in 
order  to  get  their  certificates,  because  we  hold  the 
keys  to  the  door.  Then  they  rebel. 

I  would  summarize  this  by  saying  my  statement 
is  this  generation  of  college  students  should  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  moral  rather  than  political.  My  generation 
was  political.  I  think  that  is  somewhat  the  same  word 
as  Father  Greeley  used  this  morning,  saying  "ideological." 


I  would  emphasize  in  political  the  idea  of 
compromise.  We  had  the  idea  of  the  small  pie  which  had 
to  be  shared.  The  Poverty  Program  and  the  New  Deal  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  New  Deal  was  a  quarrel  over  how 
to  share  a  shrinking,  small  pie.  Shrinking  and  small. 

And  the  laws  of  scarcity  of  economics  were  rampant.  But 
the  modern  technology  in  energy  and  communications,  cele¬ 
brated  by  Galbraith's  "Affluent  Society"  —  and  we  can 
demonstrate  easily  with  engineering  that  we  have  the 
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technical  know-how  and  we  have  the  material  to  provide 
a  first-rate  level  of  living  for  a  population  of  60 
billion  people  right  now  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
without  any  difficulty  at  all.  So  the  whole  explana¬ 
tion  for  things  that  we  had  about  scarcity  has  been 
dynamited  by  the  technology  of  abundance.  Yet  we  are 
not  behaving  as  though  that  were  so,  which  gives  a  ring 
of  hypocrisy  or  lack  of  authenticity  to  our  admonitions. 

They  know  this,  and  they  will  not,  therefore, 
accept  the  idea  that  the  best  deal  you  C6tn  get  by  com¬ 
promise  is  good  enough.  So  a  group  of  college  students 
at  Berkeley  who  feel  it  is  wrong  to  Jail  their  students 
will  not  settle  for  freeing  all  but  eight.  (Laughter) 

We  would  have,  I  assure  you.  (Laughter)  They  will  not. 
They  will  say  "No,  sir." 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  statement  that 
they  insist  upon  what  I  call  a  moral  •  It  is  a  little 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  a  very  annoying  thing.  Some  of 
them  are  moral  to  the  point  that  they  insist  on  display¬ 
ing  their  contempt  for  our  historic  sexual  mores.  Our 
generation  would  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  violat¬ 
ing  them.  (Laughter)  They  Insist  on  announcing  that 
they  are  violating  them.  Really.  (Laughter)  And  they 
regard  my  advice  as  Immoral.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
moral. 


"Why,"  they  say,  "since  I  believe  what  I'm 
doing  is  right,  should  I  not  stand  proudly  and  say  so?" 

That  is  a  practical  problem,  I  would  say,  for 
you  and  me.  I  think  these  are  the  reasons,  then,  coupled 
with  a  statement  that  the  historic  authority  of  the  col¬ 
lege  teacher  has  been  undermined  by  the  simple  rate  of 
change  in  the  growth  of  knowledge.  When  I  was  in  school 
knowledge  changed  so  slowly  that  the  professor  could 
easily  know  more  than  the  students,  without  any  question, 
and  the  students  knew  he  did.  In  fact,  I  would  have  had 
a  sufficient  ambition  to  have  known  as  much  as  my  pro¬ 
fessor  did.  If  I  thought  I  could  learn  as  much  as  he 
knew  I  would  regard  my  learning  experience  as  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  contemporary  student  in  any  field  whatsoever 
in  the  university  would  say  "If  I  don't  know  more  than  he 
does,  I'm  a  failure."  This  is  a  reversal.  It  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  generation  of  college  teachers  are 
stupid,  uninformed  and  so  on;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  change  of  knowledge  is  something  up  with 
which  we  cannot  keep.  (Laughter)  And  he  knows  it.  And 
he  is  inclined  in  graduate  school  to  have  read  something 
we  have  not.  And  what  was  true  five  years  ago,  and  eight 
years  ago  is  not  true  now.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  mathematics,  physics  or  chemistry,  or  sociology  or 
economics. 


So  what  I  see  the  university  is  going  to  have 
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to  do  is  to  change  from  an  Institution  that  transmits 
information  from  one  generation  to  another  to  a  kind  of 
cooperative  research  team  in  which  the  status  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  student  and  the  faculty  are  cut  ter¬ 
ribly  much^  and  they  become  almost  partners  in  an  effort 
in  which  the  student  can  probably  run  faster  than  the 
faculty. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  QUIGLEY:  Knowing  Howard,  he  delights 
in  having  the  opportunity  to  answer  questions.  If  any 
of  you  would  like  to  query  him  on  any  point  -- 

PROFESSOR  HIOMAH:  Or,  if  you  would  prefer  to 
make  speeches,  that  is  all  right.  (Laughter) 

...  A  question  and  answer  period  followed  . . . 


SSNIHAR 

Monday  Afternoon  -  June  27*  19^6 
"Drugs  on  the  College  Campus" 

Seminar,  meeting  In  the  Georgian  Room, 
convened  at  two  o'clock,  Richard  E.  Covert,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Student  Personnel,  Queens  College,  Hew 
York  City,  Hew  York,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAH  COVERT:  Good  afternoon.  Since  we 
have  such  a  very  limited  amount  of  time  to  spend  In 
this  seminar,  I  think  we  ought  to  start. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  myself.  I  am  Dick 
Covert,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students  at  Queens 
College.  I  am  substituting  for  Dean  Kreuser,  who  could 
not  be  here  but  who  sends  his  greetings  to  you. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  special  show¬ 
ing  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  film  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  four-fifteen  p.m.  It  Is  listed  on  page  31 
in  your  program. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  today 
several  well  qualified  people  to  discuss  the  problem. 

I  shall  introduce  our  panelists  now  before  we  start 
with  the  presentations.  I  will  Introduce  them  all. 

Dr.  Carl  Anderson,  on  my  far  right,  your  left, 
is  a  Clinical  Psychologist  who  received  his  Master's 
Degree  at  Ohio  State  University  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  work  with  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Since  October  1958 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  Rational  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  where  he  presently  holds  the  position  of 
Chief,  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Section  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Research  and  Services  Branch. 

You  were  introduced  at  our  banquet  last  night 
to  another  one  of  our  panelists.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Bruyn. 

He  serves  as  Director  of  the  Student  Health  Center  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  is  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Medicine  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Medical  School  at  San  Prcuicisco.  He 
is  also  the  Isunedlate  Past  President  of  the  American 
College  Health  Association. 


On  my  left,  your  right,  is  Dr.  Akira  Horlta. 
Dr.  Horita  did  his  undergraduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Washington  and  received  his  Master's  and  Ph.D.  in 
the  Department  of  Pharmacology  at  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  that  same  institution.  He  presently  holds  the  rank 
of  Professor  in  that  same  department. 
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The  order  In  which  our  panelists  will  present 
their  remarks  will  be  first  Professor  Horlta,  who  will 
provide  us  with  some  background  of  a  technical  nature 
for  our  discussion.  Dr.  Bruyn  will  discuss  the  exper¬ 
iences  and  situations  on  college  campuses,  and  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  will  present  the  concept  of  drug  dependence  and  some 
of  the  NIMH  activities. 

In  our  discussion,  may  I  remind  you  to  state 
your  name  and  Institution  for  our  recorder,  and  Indicate 
to  whom  you  address  your  question.  It  will  give  the 
other  panelists  an  opportunity  to  react  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Horlta. 

DR.  AKIRA  HORITA  (Professor,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton):  Thank  you.  Dean  Covert. 

Being  the  first  on  the  panel  here,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  only  native  of  the  City  of  Seattle,  I  think 
perhaps  It  is  ay  place  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the 
NASPA  meetings  In  Seattle,  although  I  am  not  a  NASPA  mem¬ 
ber.  I  think  there  are  very  few  natives  of  Seattle  left 
In  this  city,  so  I  present  the  greetings. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  speaking  to 
this  group,  because  we  too,  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  are  concerned  with  this  problem  of  drugs  on  campus. 
Granted,  up  to  this  time  we  really  do  not  have  a  major 
problem  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  But  there  are  Indications 
that  drugs  are  appearing  here  and  there  around  the  ccunpus 
and  sometimes  on  the  campus  itself.  So  we  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  are  quite  concerned,  and  are  aware  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  problems  arising  sooner  or  later. 

As  the  pharmacologist  of  this  group,  I  believe 
It  Is  Biy  role  to  describe  some  of  the  drugs  which  are 
appearing  on  the  campuses,  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  re¬ 
actions  they  produce  In  human  Individuals. 

I  have  on  the  blackboard  here  a  classification 
of  the  various  drugs  which  can  be  considered  as  being 
abused  by  Individuals,  whether  It  be  on  campuses  or  not. 
These  are  agents  which  are  abused  by  so-called  addicts, 
at  times,  and  others  are  Just  habitues,  and  some  of  these 
appear  on  college  campuses. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  drug  called  the 
hallucinogen.  The  term  Is  also  used  as  psychotomimetic 
agents.  In  other  words,  drugs  which  mimic  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  psychoses,  the  symptoms  of  mental  Illness.  Also 
the  term  psychodlllc  agent  has  frequently  been  associated 
with  this  particular  group  of  drugs.  So  you  will  find  a 
number  of  classifications  or  terms  used  to  describe  this 
particular  series. 
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We  also  have  the  drugs  which  are  known  as  the 
stimulant  drugs,  and  by  stimulants  we  mean  primarily 
those  which  are  acting  on  the  brain  to  produce  a  stimu¬ 
lant  type  of  effect.  And  the  amphetamines  represent 
one  of  the  better  groups. 

The  other  agents  which  might  be  considered  as 
important  in  this  particular  group  would  be  the  depres¬ 
sant  drugs,  and  the  barbiturates,  as  exemplified  by 
drugs,  the  trade  names  of  which  are  Seconal,  Nembutal, 
Phenobarb.  These  are  all  possibly  drugs  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  problems,  and  ccm  produce  various  states  of  depen¬ 
dency. 


Finally,  the  drugs  known  as  the  narcotic 
agents,  cuid  here  the  best  examples,  of  course,  would  be 
the  heroin  type  compounds,  morphine  and  so  forth.  I  am 
sure  Dr.  Anderson  will  clarify  more  of  these  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  presentation. 

Now,  of  primary  concern  at  the  present  time, 

I  think,  hallucinogenic  drugs  seem  to  be  in  the  lime¬ 
light  more  than  the  others,  although  the  others  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  considered  as  drugs  which  produce  problems  on 
campuses.  Of  the  hallucinogens  the  drug  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide,  or  LSD,  has  been  publicized  a  great  deal 
in  newspapers,  television  and  magazines,  and  it  is  now 
difficult  to  filter  out  what  is  correct  and  what  is  in¬ 
correct.-  But  we  hope,  through  this  panel  discussion 
today,  we  can  shed  some  light  as  to  the  toxicity,  the 
actions,  and  the  possible  effects,  the  effects  these 
drugs  might  exert  on  the  individual. 

I  have  listed  under  hallucinogens  a  number  of 
compounds.  The  first  of  these,  the  agent  mescaline, 
which  is  the  active  ingredient  in  the  peyote  cactus,  if 
you  recall  from  some  of  your  historical  courses,  perhaps 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  Indians,  in  the  Southwest 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  South  America,  utilized 
drugs  during  their  religious  rituals,  and  the  peyote  cac¬ 
tus,  the  buttons  of  the  peyote  cactus  contain  some  of  the 
substances  which  produce  some  of  these  hallucinations  or 
alterations  of  behavior.  Mescaline  is  the  active  sub¬ 
stance. 


The  second  one  listed  is  lysergic  acid  diethy¬ 
lamide,  LSD,  and  we  will  discuss  this  in  some  detail,  so 
let  me  pass  to  the  next  compounds. 

Marihuana  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  a  plant,  the  Indian  hemp,  which  is  also 
known  as  cannabis.  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  that  term, 
and  it  is  from  the  cannabis  that  the  marihuana  is  de¬ 
rived.  There  are  other  terms,  of  course,  used  by  the 
users,  such  as  pot,  or  hashish,  and  a  number  of  other 
different  terms.  But  there  is  a  substance  in  the  hashish 
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or  the  marlhucma  which  produces  again  various  behavior¬ 
al  alterations,  and  Is  used  by  the  various  Individuals 
we  might  say  have  affinities  toward  this  direction. 

The  terms  psilocybin  and  psllocln  I  have 
listed  here.  We  do  not  see  too  much  of  this  around, 
but  I  must  Include  these  two  because  these  are  also 
hallucinogenic  substances  and  It  Is  possible  they  will 
appear  on  campuses.  These  agents  are  substances  found 
In  the  Mexican  mushroom  —  at  least  the  first  Isolation 
was  In  the  Mexican  mushroom,  and  I  was  rather  appalled 
to  hear  that  we  here  on  the  West  Coast  also  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mushrooms  called  the  psilocybin  species,  which 
does  contain  psilocybin  and  psllocln.  These  agents  al¬ 
so  produce  the  typical  hallucinogenic  or  psychotomimetic 
reactions. 


I  believe,  on  campuses,  the  substance  called 
DMT  has  gotten  around.  This  Is  a  substance  known  as 
dimethyl  tryptamlne.  I  apologize,  by  the  way,  for  all 
this  terminology.  I  am  sure  some  of  you  are  familiar 
with  It,  but  these  are  used  and  these  are  the  substances 
which  produce  these  states  of  bizarre  mental  alterations. 
DMT  Is  the  abbreviation  used  for  one  of  the  compounds 
producing  the  hallucinogenic  response. 

Finally,  I  have  down  morning  glory  seeds,  be¬ 
cause  In  the  morning  glory  seeds,  certain  ones,  there 
appears  to  be  substances  related  to  LSD.  Actually  It  Is 
called  lysergic  acid  amide,  which  resembles  LSD  In  chem¬ 
ical  structure.  Although  It  Is  much  weaker  than  LSD  In 
producing  these  psychotic  states,  nevertheless  It  can 
produce  It  In  high  quantities.  The  problem  with  using 
morning  glory  seeds,  however.  Is  that  the  user  will  be 
taking  In  not  only  this  one  lysergic  acid,  but  there  are 
other  substances  which  may  produce  violent  side  reac¬ 
tions,  so  It  Is  a  high  price  for  a  kick  one  derives  when 
using  morning  glory  seeds.  But  it  Is,  again,  a  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  a  drug  of  this  sort. 


There  are  others,  again,  which  produce  states 
of  this  type,  but  these  are  Just  some  of  the  compounds 
which  may  appear  here  and  there. 

Now,  under  the  stimulants,  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  amphetamine  is  one  of  these.  Cocaine  can 
also  be  considered  as  a  stimulant  type  of  agent.  I  am 
not  referring  to  mechanisms  here  at  all,  but  the  fact 
that  If  given  to  an  Individual  there  is  the  tendency  for 
a  person  to  become  high,  or  stimulated,  as  the  term 
would  Imply. 

Of  the  depressants,  the  barbiturates,  the 
tranquilizers,  these  are  all  substances  which  will  de¬ 
crease  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
therefore  the  term  depressants. 
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Finally,  the  narcotics;  again,  you  know  of 
heroin  and  morphine  and  related  derivatives.  Most  of 
these  compounds  have  the  tendency  to  produce  some  state 
-of  dependency.  The  terms  habituation  and  addiction 
have  been  used  in  the  past.  A  better  term  is  the  word 
dependency,  and  Dr.  Bruyn  and  Dr.  Anderson  will  define 
these  further  according  to  the  newest  concepts. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  problem  of  where 
the  students  get  LSD.  This  is  a  major  problem,  cer¬ 
tainly,  of  concern  here. 


In  the  past  LSD  was  synthesized  by  one  of  the 
drug  companies  as  an  experimental  tool  in  psychiatry 
auid  pharmacology.  Since  it  does  produce  a  state  of  arti¬ 
ficial  psychosis,  it  was  thought  that  this  substance 
could  be  used  to  determine  whether  other  drugs  might 
antagonize  the  psychosis  produced  by  LSD  and  thus  perhaps 
prevent  the  production  of  mental  illness,  schizophrenic 
tendencies.  This  model  psychosis  is  not  the  same  as 
schizophrenia  or  mental  illness,  but  there  are  resem¬ 
blances  here.  But  from  that  time  on  the  drug  has  sort  of 
escaped  the  experimentalists  and  has  gotten  into  the 
hands  of  the  lay  public,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
has  led  to  some  pretty  bizarre  and  tragic  results,  so 
that  we  now  have  this  problem. 


The  manufacturers  of  LSD  are  no  longer  staking 
this  compound  available  to  anyone,  but  there  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  source  for  this  stuff.  Apparently  there  is  a 
bathtub  LSD  being  synthesized  here  and  there,  aund  because 
of  this  problem  we  investigated  how  LSD  was  siade.  It  is 
possible  that  this  substance  can  be  produced  in  someone's 
garage,  or  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
university  campus.  This  is  something  we  hate  to  think  of 
but  it  is  a  possibility.  It  turns  out  that  in  order  to 
make  LSD  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  precursor  lysergic 
acid.  This  is  the  LS  portion  of  the  LSD  abbreviation. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  this  substance  known  as  lysergic 
acid,  which  is  a  substance  found  in  the  infected  grains 
of  rye.  They  are  known  as  the  ergot.  It  was  the  only 
source  for  a  long  time  for  this  particular  substance. 

How  I  believe  the  government  has  clamped  down  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  lysergic  acid  itself,  and  so,  theoretically, 
the  formation  of  LSD  from  lysergic  acid  should  be  de¬ 
creased  immensely.  However,  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  black  market  stuff,  or  the  material  being 
shipped  in  illegally  from  borders,  and  through  borders, 
so  that  there  may  be  other  sources  of  lysergic  acid. 


Once  the  person  has  the  lysergic  acid,  it  is 
not  too  difficult  to  make  the  active  substance.  Granted, 
it  will  not  be  a  pure  substance  when  this  is  formed  at 
the  end,  but,  nevertheless,  by  having  the  proper  chemi¬ 
cals,  diethylamine  and  a  few  other  substances,  and  glass¬ 
ware,  one  can  get  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  LSD. 
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The  reason  LSD  is  such  a  problem  Is  that  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  potent  agents  known  to  man  at  the 
present  time.  Certainly  something  that  will  produce 
such  bizarre  reactions  of  the  mind  cannot  be  produced 
in  such  small  quantities  with  other  drugs.  One  needs 
only  anywhere  from  2^  to  50  micrograms ,  which  is  an 
iounensely  small  amount  of  compound,  to  produce  the  re¬ 
actions,  and  generally  between  50  and  100  micrograms  is 
all  that  is  used  by  a  user  of  LSD.  That  means,  then, 
that  if  a  person  were  to  get  a  gram  or  two  of  the  pre¬ 
cursor  he  could  still  make  quite  a  bit  of  the  drug,  and 
Impure  as  it  may  be  it  will  still  produce  the  desired 
response  by  the  user.  This  is  one  of  the  problems,  the 
possibility  of  producing  Illegally  LSD  in  various  places. 

Here  at  the  university  we  have  considered  the 
possibility  that  the  laboratories  could  produce  it  il¬ 
legally,  so  we  have  our  own  systems  of  alertness  and 
awareness  in  the  university  itself. 

Marihuana  is  something  that  is  different. 

This  substance  is  not  manufactured;  it  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  hemp,  and  this  plant  grows  here  and  there  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  country.  Although  it  is  placed 
under  the  Narcotics  Act,  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act,  it 
is,  in  itself,  not  a  narcotic  substance.  I  believe  we 
will  discuss  this  further  later  on. 


So  these  are  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  compounds  which,  as  we  call  them,  are  hallucin¬ 
ogens  or  psychotomimetic  agents. 

We  will  turn  to  the  question  of  what  LSD  or 
these  agents  do  to  the  Individual.  This  is  difficult 
to  describe,  because  each  person  who  takes  LSD  or  sub¬ 
stances  of  this  sort  will  respond  differently,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  that  person  will  have  the  same 
response  given  the  drug  a  second  time.  We  have  exper¬ 
ienced  a  number  of  times  ourselves,  having  gone  through 
these  reactions,  that  one  time  it  would  be  a  euphoric 
effect,  and  the  next  time  a  dysphoric  effect,  one  that 
is  very  undesirable.  According  to  the  users,  it  is 
either  a  good  trip  or  a  bum  trip,  and  when  it  is  a  bum 
trip  it  could  become  quite  a  horrible  experience.  How 
the  drug  produces  these  effects  is  still  a  question. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  a  number  of  these  psychotomimetic 
agents  seem  to  trigger  some  sort  of  either  biochemical 
or  physiological  change  in  the  brain,  and  cause  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  come  about.  Now,  whether  this  is  an  irrever¬ 
sible  thing  is  the  big  question  at  the  moment,  and  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  to  be  careful 
in  explaining  to  those  who  are  users  that  there  is  the 
possibility  of  further  dangers  after  the  drug  has  been 
taken;  that  is,  not  Just  the  fact  that  it  Just  produces 
a  response  and  that  it  Just  is  over.  Just  like  aspirin, 
but  perhaps  there  is  some  irreversible  action  associated 
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with  it.  I  say  this  because  in  the  experimental  studies 
it  has  been  possible  to  show  that  after  administration 
of  LSD  especially  one  can  show  that  the  drug  disappears 
from  the  body  and  the  brain  but  the  response  is  still 
present.  So  it  is  sort  of  like  a  trigger  system.  It 
hits  something,  and  the  drug  produces  an  effect,  the 
drug  is  gone  but  the  mental  or  the  behavior  alteration 
persists  for  a  period  of  time  after  the  drug  itself  has 
been  removed.  And  if  after  chronic  usage  there  is  an 
irreversible  response,  this,  of  course,  can  lead  to  very 
difficult  problems. 

The  complications  of  these  hallucinogenic 
agents  are  again  difficult  to  explain.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  people  who  are  really  anti-drug  who  feel 
that  these  drugs  produce  damage  to  the  individual.  This 
may  be  the  case.  But  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no 
physiological  toxicity  produced  in  human  beings  by  espec¬ 
ially  LSD  and  related  compounds.  By  physiological  I  mean 
there  has  been  no  Instance  of  somebody's  liver  being 
damaged,  or  kidney  being  damaged,  or  the  heart  or  blood 
pressure  being  altered  to  the  point  of  danger.  The  pri¬ 
mary  danger  in  the  use  of  LSD  and  these  compounds  is  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  a  behavioral  toxicity.  There  may 
be  a  sufficient  alteration  of  behavior  to  produce,  in  one 
case,  possibly,  an  irreversible  type  of  change.  It  has 
been  said  that  those  who  have  schizophrenic  tendencies 
will  tend  to  be  pushed  over  to  the  schizophrenic  side  by 
drugs  of  this  sort.  This  is  not  to  say  that  LSD  produces 
schizophrenia,  but  it  is  the  Impetus,  or  the  trigger 
mechanism  to  push  the  individual  over  to  the  other  side. 

The  chances  of  such  complications  developing 
are  very  small,  perhaps  less  than  1  percent,  but  the 
point  is  it  is  possible  that  anyone  can  have  these  com¬ 
plications  arising.  And  when  they  do  these  are  series 
of  phenomena,  such  as  the  development  of  delusions, 
paranoia,  panic,  and  fear.  The  panic  and  fear,  of  course, 
in  themselves  are  quite  bad,  but  the  delusions  and  para¬ 
noia  are  even  worse,  because  there  are  indications  that 
some  people  get  these  ideas  of  being  able  to  fly,  and  Jump 
out  windows  because  they  think  they  can  fly.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  they  are  distance  swimmers  and,  not 
knowing  how  to  swim,  they  can  drown.  This  sort  of  thing 
can  happen,  which,  in  turn,  of  course,  c6Ui  lead  to  disas¬ 
ter. 

So  the  inability  to  predict  what  sort  of  re¬ 
sponses  one  gets  with  LSD  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  agents. 

Another  possibility  that  has  been  expressed 
is  the  fact  that  depression  can  occur  with  the  use  of 
LSD,  and  that  if  the  depression  is  severe  enough  suicidal 
tendencies  can  develop.  Again  let  me  emphasize  the  fact 
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that  the  LSD  itself  is  not  causing  the  person  to  go 
into  a  suicidal  state;  it  is  the  fact  that  he  becomes 
depressed  after  the  LSD  and  this  in  turn  could  lead  to 
the  suicidal  tendencies. 

Another  of  the  reactions  that  can  occur  with 
these  agents  is  the  possibility  of  a  prolonged  psychotic 
response,  after  the  drug  has  worn  off.  Normally  the 
effect  of  LSD  is  that  of  perhaps  six  to  eight  hours, 
the  peak  being  at  around  two  hours  after  ingestion,  and 
it  may  last  as  long  as  ten  or  twelve  hours;  the  residue, 
that  is.  But  there  have  been  reports  that  the  drug 
wears  off  and  a  time  later,  whether  it  be  a  day  later, 
a  week  later,  or  a  month  later,  all  of  a  sudden  the  same 
reaction  appears  again,  and  this  is  in  the  absence  of 
the  drug.  This  is  this  prolonged  psychotic  reaction,  or 
the  recurrence  of  the  psychotic  reaction  that  comes  about. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  dangers  associated 
with  the  indiscriminate  use  of  agents  of  this  sort.  Now, 
perhaps  we  can  discuss  this  later,  but  LSD  has  found  some 
possible  clinical  use,  and  these  would  be  in  cases  of 
alcoholism,  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism.  There  are 
several  reports  where  this  compound  has  served  to  prepare 
individuals  for  impending  death,  for  terminal  cases  of  a 
carcinoma  or  other  forms  of  disease.  Apparently  it  is 
possible  to  alter  one's  mood  by  the  use  of  drugs  of  this 
sort.  At  least  this  has  been  reported,  so  there  are  pos¬ 
sible  uses  of  LSD.  It  is  not  all  bad,  as  far  as  we  can 
see . 


Now,  finally,  let  me  Just  mention  again  some 
of  the  types  of  reactions  one  sees  under  the  Influence 
of  this  compound.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  depersonalization  reaction  taking  place.  One 
appears  to  be  outside  of  himself  looking  in  at  himself. 
This  sort  of  mental  alteration  --  I  won't  call  it  hallu¬ 
cination  because  we  cannot  really  call  it  that  --  this 
sort  of  behavior  alteration  is  common  in  users  of  LSD. 
There  is  also  the  possibility,  as  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  of  delusions  and  paranoia  developing.  If  the 
dose  of  the  drug  is  increased,  then  the  reactions  become 
more  severe,  and,  in  one  instance,  in  our  particular 
experience,  there  was  an  accidental  overdosage  problem 
and  this  Individual  who  was  considered  to  be  a  very  nor¬ 
mal  sort  of  fellow  underwent  a  typical  psychotic  syndrome 
in  which  he  felt  he  was  becoming  nothingness,  he  was 
losing  touch  with  reality.  This  was  with  a  large  dose. 

We  do  not  know  how  much,  of  course,  because  this  was 
accidental.  But  he  did  go  through  this  stage.  He  real¬ 
ized  he  was  losing  contact  with  reality,  so  he  began  to 
exercise  in  his  hospital  bed,  feeling  that  this  would  be 
one  way  in  which  he  could  still  maintain  this  contact. 
Apparently  it  is  this  loss  of  identification  with  reality 
where  the  fear  and  panic  type  of  reaction  results. 
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These  are  Just  examples  of  actions  associated 
with  this  compound.  These  will  differ  from  person  to 
person.  We  cannot  generalize  on  these  points,  because 
another  person  will  not  go  through  the  same  symptomatol¬ 
ogy. 


LSD  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  agents 
in  altering  man's  mind,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  later  times,  but  at  the  moment 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for  anybody  to  really 
use  it  indiscriminately.  Just  to  go  on  a  trip,  as  they 
would  call  it,  because  it  can  lead  to  possible  dangers. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  COVERT:  Thank  you.  Professor  Horita. 

For  those  of  you  who  came  in  late,  we  have,  in 
addition  to  our  panel,  whose  name  is  not  on  the  program. 
Dr.  Bruyn,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Student  Health 
Center  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Bruyn. 

DR.  HENRY  B.  BRUYN  (Director,  Student  Health 
Service,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California): 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  represent  the  medical 
people  concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  students 
before  a  body  such  as  yourselves,  equally  concerned  with 
student  life. 


The  use  of  substances  that  produce  changes  in 
our  emotions  among  young  people,  among  young  adults,  is 
not  new.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in 
the  19th  Century  it  was  young  adults  on  college  campuses 
who  scandalized  Boston,  New  York,  and  Cambridge,  England 
with  their  laughing  gas  parties,  with  nitrous  oxide. 

The  same  held  true  with  the  discovery  of  ether,  in  the 
same  century.  The  young  adult  is  willing  to  try  these 
things  and  Is  interested  in  trying  them.  In  the  last  six 
years,  however,  we  have  certainly  had  a  very  different 
situation,  with  a  widespread  concern,  which  I  think  is 
based  on  fact  of  usage,  a  widespread  concern  throughout 
our  country  on  campuses  of  our  colleges,  as  well  as  in 
communities  around  campuses,  about  the  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  and  other  substances.  I  feel  that  this  began,  if 
we  want  to  put  a  date  on  it,  in  i960.  In  that  year  we 
saw  an  explosion,  so  to  speak,  using  an  exaggerated  term, 
of  usage  by  students  of  the  stimulant  drugs  Dr.  Horita 
has  mentioned,  the  principal  agent  here  being  dexedrine, 
or  "dex."  This  was  used  widely  and  is  still  used  widely 
on  college  campuses  and  off  campus  by  other  young  adults, 
for  its  stimulant  effect. 


A  relative  of  dexedrine,  which  is  called  methe- 
drine,  is  used  intravenously,  or  by  the  "main  line." 
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Methedrine  has  become  widely  used  since  that  time  and 
has,  to  some  extent,  supplwted  heroin  In  the  group  of 
Individuals  who  want  to  take  something  by  vein. 

In  the  early  1960's,  i960  to  *64,  around  the 
country,  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  use  also  of  the  tran¬ 
quilizers  and  the  sedative  drugs  that  are  described  by 
Dr.  Horlta  as  depressants.  This  would  Include  the  bar¬ 
biturates  and  the  other  types  of  tranquilizers  such  as 
equanll  and  librium  and  others. 

Where  did  the  college  student  get  these  things? 
Why  did  this  happen?  I  wauit  to  get  at  some  of  the  other 
facets  of  the  why  In  a  moment,  but  I  think  one  thing  that 
happened  was  that  these  drugs  were  widely  available  In 
the  community  under  rather  loose  controls.  The  mall 
order  catalogs  that  were  available  were  utilized  by  the 
young  adults.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  Importation  from 
other  countries,  notably.  In  our  area,  Mexico.  And  these 
drugs  were  also  exploited  In  a  relatively  gray  market.  In 
the  pharmacies  and  through  other  channels.  Dexedrlne 
could  be  purchased  by  mall,  and  was  purchased  by  mall  In 
large  quantities  by  Irresponsible  Individuals  such  as 
students. 

Dexedrlne  was  used  also,  under  prescription,  by 
a  doctor,  for  an  antl-obeslty  program.  I  think  that  It 
took  the  medical  profession  and  the  pharmacology  people  a 
little  while  to  realize  the  potential  these  drugs  repre¬ 
sented  In  the  way  of  producing  dependence.  We  had  stu¬ 
dents  who  came  to  college  campuses  who  said  they  always 
took  these  drugs  before  exams.  They  came  to  health  ser¬ 
vices  and  requested  the  dexedrlne  before  examinations  be¬ 
cause  they  said  they  had  always  taken  It  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  very  relaxed  atmosphere  about  It. 

We  also  saw  really  black  market  activities 
with  people  peddling  these  drugs  on  college  campuses  at 
the  time  of  examinations,  and  sometimes  with  dangerous 
results.  We  had  one  episode  at  Berkeley  that  might  il¬ 
lustrate  this,  where  a  man,  unknown  except  to  say  he 
wore  a  long  gray  coat,  was  peddling  capsules,  three  for 
$2.30,  around  the  campus  at  the  time  of  finals.  And  a 
student  purchased  three  of  these  and  gave  one,  very  gen¬ 
erously,  to  his  current  girlfriend.  She  took  it  before 
he  took  his,  and  she  went  Into  shock.  She  was  brought  to 
an  emergency  room,  where  the  boy  produced  the  other  two 
capsules.  We  analyzed  them,  and  they  each  contained  80 
milligrams  of  dexedrlne,  the  normal  dose  being  5  milli¬ 
grams.  This  was  a  peddler  who  had  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  pharmacology  of  It  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he 
could  cut  his  product. 

In  my  opinion,  this  stimulant  type  of  drug  was 
predominant  In  the  first  phases  of  what  has  been  happen- 
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ing  in  the  last  six  years.  However,  beginning  around 
1964,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  awakened  in 
LSD,  and  we  had  an  explosion  of  publicity,  lots  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  began  to  appear,  reaching  a 
climax,  I  think,  in  the  last  six  months.  This,  then,  I 
think,  contributed  to  a  greatly  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  young  adults  on  our  campuses  in  these 
hallucinogenic  drugs. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  all  of  us 
were  to  try  to  describe  what  the  problem  was  on  our  own 
campus  in  regard  to  these  drugs.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  great  drug  problem,  but  what  is  our  prob¬ 
lem,  as  administrators  on  college  campuses?  What  are  the 
facets  of  that  problem?  I  think  we  have  seen  several 
facets,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  could  enlarge  on  this 
thought . 


I  think  one  problem  in  regard  to  these  drugs 
(probably  a  major  one)  is  the  fact  that  as  of  February 
1st  most  of  them  are  illegal.  On  February  1st  the  stimu¬ 
lant  and  tranquilizer  and  other  depressant  drugs  were 
brought  under  the  control  of  rather  strict  federal  laws 
which  plugged  some  of  the  loopholes  that  were  present  in 
i960.  I  think,  then,  one  of  the  problems  we  have  on  the 
campus  is  that  these  drugs  are  illegal. 

I  think  a  second  problem  is  that  the  student 
who  takes  such  a  drug  as  this  and  has  some  sort  of  reac¬ 
tion  represents  a  problem  for  the  student  community. 

That  is,  he  stirs  up  a  situation  which  we  run  into  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  We  run  into  it  in  terms  of  inappropriate 
reaction.  We  run  into  it  in  terms  of  sometimes  dangerous 
reaction  in  the  sense  that  he  acts  in  a  strange  way  and 
frightens  people.  I  think  this  is  a  second  facet  of  the 
problem. 

I  think  a  third  facet  of  the  problem  is  that 
of  the  effect  on  the  individual  student. 

Now,  in  the  last  two  years  the  so-called  drug 
problem  on  the  campus  has  not  been  dominated  by  drugs 
which  produce  dependence,  because  the  two  drugs  I  would 
say  are  the  most  popular  right  now,  and  were  the  ones  in 
most  common  usage,  are  marihuana  and  LSD,  and  some  of  the 
other  hallucinogens.  These  are  not  productive  of  depen¬ 
dence,  which  Dr.  Anderson  will  discuss  in  more  detail. 

But  for  the  individual,  then,  there  is  a  risk  of  trouble 
from  the  drug  itself.  Dr.  Horita  has  discussed  some  of 
the  bad  reactions  to  LSD. 


How  big  a  problem  is  this?  From  experimental 
work  in  a  scientific  setting,  the  bad  reaction  to  LSD 
and  related  hallucinogens  occurs  probably  in  less  than 
one  percent.  The  bad  reaction,  however,  as  Dr.  Horita 
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mentioned,  can  be  so  bad  as  to  represent  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  I  think  that  is  a  source  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us.  While  the  bad  reaction,  then,  is  small  in  number, 
it  is  certainly  large  in  its  potential  danger  to  the 
individual  student. 


I  think  it  would  be  wrong,  and  I  think  short¬ 
sighted,  getting  at  why  the  student  or  the  young  adult 
turns  to  these  substances,  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to 
brush  it  aside  as  being  a  delinquent  behavior,  a  kook,  a 
nut,  a  screwball,  an  emotionally  disturbed  student,  a 
fringe-type  individual.  I  think  we  would  be  wrong  if  we 
said  that  that  was  our  problem,  because  I  think  students 
and  young  adults  are  turning  to  these  substances  for 
other  reasons  in  many  instances.  I  think  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  them  as  an  answer  to  their  frustration  and  their 
hunger  for  something  they  are  not  getting  out  of  their 
society  today,  and  out  of  their  educational  experience. 

This  kind  of  thought  is  what  I  have  heard  many 
times  from  the  young  people.  Our  society  in  recent  years 
has  become  very  materialistic,  and  we  have  developed  a 
culture  that  seems  to  seek  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  or 
an  expert  person  as  a  solution  to  many  of  our  problems. 

I  think  that  turning  to  some  of  these  substances  repre¬ 
sents  a  similar  groping  for  a  chemical  solution  to  life's 
problems.  I  think  that  this  is  not  unfeunlllar.  If  we 
broaden  this  concept  and  look  to  other  times  in  our  so¬ 
ciety,  there  have  been  other  eras  and  other  fads  which 
have  demonstrated  this  same  kind  of  thing. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  taken  LSD  I  have  seen,  following  the  exper¬ 
ience,  have  turned  back  to  religion  after  their  experience 
with  LSD.  I  think  this  is  very  interesting.  It  may  be 
very  significant. 

Some  of  the  bad  reactions  from  LSD  that  have 
been  called  bad  have  resulted  in  a  real  change  in  the 
individual's  life,  and  maybe  these  changes  have  been  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  may  represent  a  motivation  behind  some  of 
these  individuals  trying  these  drugs.  One  of  my  favorite 
examples  of  this  was  an  individual  who  was  a  Ph.D.  candi¬ 
date  in  political  science.  He  had  been  four  years  after 
graduation  in  working  on  his  thesis  and  as  a  teaching 
assistant.  He  was  considered  an  outstanding  candidate 
for  his  Ph.D.  He  had  passed  the  wrlttens  with  flying 
colors,  and  had  six  months  to  go  before  the  orals.  He 
was  thought,  by  members  of  his  department,  to  be  a  little 
more  quiet  in  recent  months  before  this  episode,  but 
otherwise  nothing  spectacular  about  his  behavior  was  no¬ 
table.  One  fine  day  he  walked  in  to  see  his  professor  and 
told  him  he  was  quitting,  that  he  had  decided  he  would  not 
go  on  in  poli-sci.  This  was  so  startling  and  shocking 
that  it  led  to  discussion,  and  it  appeared  he  had  taken 
LSD  on  two  occasions.  He  said  that  following  this  exper- 
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ience  he  had  made  this  decision.  He  did  qult^  and  put 
his  money  Into  a  marina.  In  the  Sacramento  Delta.  He 
got  a  franchise  for  Standard  Oil  marine  products  and 
put  In  a  few  boats.  He  married  the  girl  he  had  gone  all 
through  high  school  with,  and  they  now  have  two  children. 

He  Is,  according  to  what  I  hear,  and  my  last  brush  with 
him  was  several  months  ago,  he  Is  the  most  contented  and 
happy  man  you  could  Imagine,  doing  what  he  feels  he  was 
really  destined  to  do.  The  world  of  political  science 
has  probably  lost  a  great  contributor. 

This  kind  of  groping,  I  think.  Is  behind  some 
of  the  student  activity  In  regard  to  these  substances. 

I  think.  In  talking  with  Individual  students, 
and  In  talking  to  student  groups,  as  I  have  been  doing 
for  some  years  now,  about  this  type  of  substance,  I  think 
It  Is  Interesting  to  recognize  that  the  danger  of  the 
substance  --  and  you,  I  am  sure,  are  all  familiar  with 
this  the  danger  of  the  substance  Is  not  a  deterrent. 

The  young  adult  Is  not  as  concerned  with  the  danger  as 
some  of  us  more  experienced,  if  you  will.  Individuals 
might  be  Influenced.  The  danger  of  the  substance  Is  not 
what  deters  him. 

The  use  of  marihuana  deserves  some  comment,  and 
then  I  will  close. 

The  marihuana  substance,  the  cannabis  drug 
Dr.  Horlta  mentions,  has  been  known  for  centuries,  prob¬ 
ably,  and  has  been  used  widely  throughout  the  world.  It 
Is  not  productive  of  dependence  —  that  is  to  say  It  does 
not  require  increasing  amounts.  It  does  not  produce  with¬ 
drawal  symptoms.  The  effects  of  marihuana  wear  off  almost 
Immediately,  and  It  is  Included  under  the  Narcotics  Act, 
and  It  Is  Illegal.  However,  marihuana  has  also.  In  the 
last  six  years,  exploded  as  far  as  Its  use  among  young 
adults,  and  despite  the  laws  and  the  law  enforcement  I 
think  It  Is  probably  In  widespread  use.  I  think  It  Is 
very  hard  for  any  of  us  In  college  personnel  work  to  assess 
how  widespread  Is  the  use  with  any  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  accuracy.  I  have  heard  estimates  as  I  have  gone 
around  the  country,  on  various  college  campuses,  ranging 
from  60  percent  of  the  students  on  large  metropolitan  cam¬ 
puses  to  10  percent  and  below.  i  have  heard  college 
administrators  say  that  on  their  campuses  there  Is  no 
marihuana.  This  nay  be  true.  I  am  Inclined  to  doubt  It, 
because  I  think  this  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  assess. 

I  think  all  we  can  say  Is  from  what  we  hear,  from  our 
contacts  with  students,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  In  the  use  of  marihuana,  far  beyond  anything  like 
LSD  or  even  dexedrine.  I  think  It  Is  being  widely  used. 

It  Is  available,  as  Dr.  Horlta  says,  because  It  grows  so 
easily  In  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Even  as 
LSD,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  detect. 


There  are  many  anecdotes  about  marihuana. 

One  of  mine  Includes  a  dedication  ceremony  held  on  the 
grounds  of  a  college  campus,  best  unnamed,  where  the 
college  officials,  the  president  and  the  chancellor  and 
80  on,  were  gathered  to  turn  up  the  first  spade  of 
earth.  They  came  out  with  their  cars  and  some  cameras 
to  take  pictures  of  this  momentous  event,  and  settled 
down  In  the  corner  of  this  field  to  pose  for  the  pic¬ 
tures,  when  suddenly  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
police.  It  turns  out  that  there  was  a  large  crop  of 
marihuana  growing  In  that  field  and  the  police  had  It 
under  observation.  They  thought  these  people  were  coming 
to  harvest  it.  (Laughter) 

But  marihuana  Is  not  easily  controlled,  and  I 
think  It  Is  a  problem  In  the  sense  of  our  roles  on  col¬ 
lege  campuses  as  to  how  we  handle  It.  What  do  we  do 
about  this  thing?  I  think  the  real  emphasis  should  be  on 
the  fact  that  It  Is,  at  the  present  time,  an  Illegal  sub¬ 
stance,  and  It  Is  against  the  law  to  use  It  or  possess  It 
or  sell  It  or  process  It. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  COVERT;  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bruyn. 

Our  next  speaker  will  talk  about  the  concept 
of  drug  dependence  and  Inform  us  of  some  of  the  activities 
of  his  organization. 

Dr.  Anderson. 

DR.  CARL  L.  ANDERSON  (Chief,  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  Section,  Community  Research  and  Services 
Branch,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Bethesda, 
Maryland):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
As  my  contribution  to  this  discussion,  I  have  been  asked 
to  comment  on  the  concept  of  drug  dependence  and  on 
national  developments. 

In  its  thirteenth  report,  the  WHO  Expert  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Addiction-Producing  Drugs  (1964)  recommended 
substitution  of  the  term  "drug  dependence”  for  the  terms 
"drug  addiction"  and  "drug  habituation."  Eddy,  Halbach, 
Isbell  and  Seevers,  In  their  recent  article  on  "Drug 
Dependence:  Its  Significance  and  Characteristics,"  state 
that  "Drug  dependence  Is  a  state  of  psychic  or  physical 
dependence,  or  both,  on  a  drug,  arising  In  a  person 
following  administration  of  that  drug  on  a  periodic  or 
continuous  basis.  The  characteristics  of  such  a  state 
will  vary  with  the  agent  Involved,  and  these  character¬ 
istics  must  always  be  made  clear  by  designating  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  dziig  dependence  In  each  specific  case; 
for  example,  drug  dependence  of  morphine  type,  of  bar¬ 
biturate  type,  of  amphetamine  type,  etc.”  The  article 
gives  specific  attention  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
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following  types  of  drug  dependence:  morphine,  barbit¬ 
urate,  alcohol,  cocaine,  cannabis  (marihuana),  ampheta¬ 
mine,  khat,  and  hallucinogen  (LSD). 

The  American  Medical  Association  euid  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  many  years  have  been  concerned  about  and 
have  studied  narcotic  drug  addiction.  In  June  I963 
those  two  groups  issued  a  statement  on  "The  Use  of  Nar¬ 
cotic  Drugs  in  Medical  Practice  and  the  Medical  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Narcotic  Addicts."  The  statement  Included  a 
brief  paragraph  indicating  that  the  "opiate  addiction 
problem  can  be  described  in  terms  of  the  Interplay  of 
three  epidemiological  factors"  --  the  agent  (the  drug), 
the  host  (person  using  the  drug),  and  the  environment. 

The  statement  has  an  appendix  giving  the  "WHO  Definition 
of  Drug  Addiction,"  which  is  one  receiving  comment  from 
the  latter  WHO  Committee  cited  above. 

The  problem  of  drug  dependency  is  one  of  ever 
increasing  concern  to  those  who  have  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  individual  and  public  health. 
Similarly,  those  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations  have  likewise  been  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  apparent  need  for  preventive  action.  The 
public,  through  its  elected  representatives,  the  press, 
and  professional  and  voluntary  associations,  is  sounding 
an  appeal  for  help  in  this  socio-medical  area.  Members 
of  your  Association  have  much  concern  about  drug  abuse 
problems  and  its  officials  have  had  discussion  with  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  about  some  activities 
of  mutual  Interest. 

As  part  of  a  major  reorganization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  a  National  Center  for 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcoholism  and  a  Center  for 
Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  are  being  established. 
Their  development  will  permit  more  leadership  in  planning 
and  developing  national  programs  concerned  with  alcohol¬ 
ism  and  with  drug  abuse  in  collaboration  with  other 
federal  agencies,  national  organizations,  state  and  local 
governments,  suid  voluntary  citizens'  groups. 
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CHAIRMAN  COVERT:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Anderson. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  last  few  minutes 
for  questions  from  the  floor. 

DEAN  JOHN  E.  SHAY,  JR.  (Marshall  University, 
Huntington,  West  Virginia);  I  believe  I  will  ask  this 
of  Dr.  Bruyn,  but  anyone  can  respond. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  arguments  that  marihuana 
Is  non-addlctlve,  and.  In  effect.  Its  effects  are  much 
like  that  of  alcohol.  You  use  It,  you  have  a  kick,  and 
It  Is  all  over,  and  you  said  we  should  use  the  approach 
with  students  who  are  using  marihuana,  "Look,  It's  Il¬ 
legal;  therefore  you  should  not  use  It."  So,  my  ques¬ 
tion  Is  should  we  not  press  for  making  marihuana  legal 
If  Its  effects  are  no  greater  than  alcohol? 

DR.  BRUYN;  There  certainly  Is  a  lot  of 
pressure  to  legalize  --  and  I  do  not  like  that  term  -- 
marihuana.  That  Is  to  say  to  remove  some  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  It. 


I  have  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  what  add  to  our  problem.  That  Is,  they  add  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  young  adults  try  things. 

I,  once,  in  talking  to  a  group  like  this,  I 
once  tried  the  Interesting  thought  of  how  would  I,  If  I 
were  a  good  public  relations  man  or  an  evangelist  of  some 
sort,  for  some  substance,  how  would  I  make  It  widespread 
In  Its  use  on  the  college  campus  and  by  young  adults? 

What  would  I  do?  Well,  I  think  this  Is  an  Interesting 
exercise  as  to  how  you  would  get  something  going.  I 
think  the  first  thing  I  would  do  Is  give  a  lot  of  pub¬ 
licity  to  some  fascinating  effects  It  produced.  I  would 
try  to  get  this  information  into  all  sorts  of  media; 
newspapers,  television,  and  so  on.  I  would  attack  It  In 
some  of  the  big  national  magazines,  and  the  newspaper 
media.  If  possible.  I  would  make  It  Illegal.  I  think 
that  would  add  to  the  momentum.  I  think,  whether  I  like 
It  or  not,  I  think  this  certainly  does  add  to  the  momen¬ 
tum  In  regard  to  something  like  marihuana. 


I  had  the  Interesting  experience  at  Berkeley, 
when  an  article  In  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal  was  published 
on  the  hallucinogenic  effect  of  nutmeg,  which  I  do  not 
think  Dr.  Horita  mentioned,  but  It  Is  another  agricul¬ 
tural  product  which,  under  the  proper  conditions  —  if 
any  of  you  wish  to  know,  I  will  tell  you  In  private  how 
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to  do  It  —  but  nutmeg  has  a  hallucinogenic  effect. 

The  Ladles'  Home  Journal  came  out  with  a  fascinating 
article  about  the  remarkable  things  this  experience 
produced^  and  within  24  hours  of  that  magazine  reaching 
the  sidewalks  —  and  I  am  able  to  date  this  and  time 
this  because  I  have  a  good  friend  who  runs  the  nearest 
magazine  stand  to  our  campus  —  within  24  hours,  after 
that  magazine  was  opened  up  and  started  to  sell,  we  had 
three  girls  In  the  health  service,  (I  might  add  that 
all  of  them  were  sorority  girls)  from  two  different 
experiences  --  two  and  then  one  --  who  were  having  acute 
gastritis  from  eating  large  amounts  of  nutmeg.  That  Is 
not  how  you  do  It,  Incidentally.  (Laughter) 

But  I  think  the  changing  of  some  of  the  rules 
8uid  regulations  and  laws  about  marihuana  are  certainly 
worth  discussing.  I  think  It  Is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  society  such  as  ours  to  take  this  step. 

I  think  any  substance  can  be.  In  some  psycho¬ 
logically  disturbed  Individuals,  productive  of  dependence. 
I  think  that,  at  the  risk  of  being  slightly  facetious, 
one  could  become  dependent  on  angel  food.  There  are 
people  who  smoke  marihuana  all  the  time.  They  are  chronic 
users.  They  are  like  a  chronic  alcoholic.  They  are  not 
any  good  for  society.  They  are  not  In  school.  They  are, 
to  some  extent,  but  not  quite  the  extent  of  the  current 
definition  of  the  word,  dependent;  they  are  chronic  users. 
But  I  think  this  Is  a  very  rare  type  of  situation.  I 
think  the  effort  to  legalize  marihuana  has  some  reason 
behind  It. 


BEAU  WILLIAM  G.  LONG  (University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina):  I  have  heard 
other  medical  people  say  that  marlhueuia  has  an  escalation 
factor.  That  Is,  that  after  a  while  It  ceases  to  be 
satisfactory  and  the  person  Is  Inclined  to  want  to  try 
something  else.  Do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  about 
that? 


DR.  BRUIN:  That  Is  a  statement  we  have  heard 
for  a  long  time.  In  my  own  opinion.  It  is  based  on  the 
marketing  procedure  for  marihuana  of  some  years  ago. 
Marihuana  was  peddled  by  the  same  people  who  peddled 
heroin.  For  the  most  part  It  was  peddled  as  a  loss  lead¬ 
er.  The  real  profit  was  In  heroin.  I  think  that  cul¬ 
turally,  If  you  will,  or  sociologically.  It  became 
associated  and  led  to  heroin  addiction,  but  I  do  not 
think  for  any  psychological  or  any  physiological  reason. 

I  do  not  think  It  was  related  to  the  drug  Itself,  from 
all  we  know  about  marihuana. 

I  would  commend  to  your  attention,  incident¬ 
ally,  one  of  the  best  reviews  about  marihuana  I  know  of, 
a  review  published  —  and  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this 
moment  where  you  can  get  It.  I  have  It.  It  Is  In 
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university  libraries.  It  Is  the  LaGuardla  Commission 
Report  In  New  York  State.  It  was  a  commission  of  the 
Hew  York  State  Legislature^  and  this  commission  studied 
and  heard  testimony  about  the  whole  problem  of  mari¬ 
huana.  This  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  objective  re¬ 
views  of  this  subject  I  know  of.  It  was  as  long  ago  as 
LaGuardla.  What  Is  that,  thirty  or  more  years? 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  much  In  that  report 
we  could  disagree  with  at  this  present  date,  and  It 
echoes  the  view  I  have  Just  expressed  about  the  linkage 
of  marihuana  to  other  things. 

CHAIRMAN  COVERT;  I  think  we  have  time  for 
one  more  question.  There  Is  another  session  In  this 
room  at  three-thirty . 

DEAN  MELVIN  A,  AHGELL  (California  State  Col¬ 
leges,  Los  Angeles,  California):  As  you  know.  Dr.  Bruyn, 
there  Is  legislation  pending  before  the  California  State 
Legislature  on  the  control  of  these  drugs,  and  I  believe 
you  testified  before  the  committee  hearing  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  proposed  law.  The  news  commentators  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  took  you  rather  strongly  to  task.  I  would 
like  to  hear  your  cooiments  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  also  your  testimony. 

DR.  BRUYN:  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 

Dr.  Angell. 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  proponent  of 
LSD,  or  pro-LSD,  I  do  not  think  we  are  pro  --  I  know  I 
am  not  pro  or  con.  I  think  we  have  to  talk  about  this 
thing  without  being  In  favor  or  against. 

The  legislation  was  passed  In  California 
despite  the  efforts  of  very  responsible  people.  The  law 
put  LSD  under  a  structure  similar  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  Act  in  regard  to  the  control,  sale  and 
manufacture.  That  part  of  the  law  nobody  would  disagree 
with.  There  was  nobody.  Including  myself,  who  was  In 
favor,  so  to  speak,  of  widespread  use  or  anything  else 
In  regard  to  LSD.  However,  the  law  went  one  step  fur¬ 
ther,  which  was  where  I  disagreed,  and  that  was  to  say 
It  made  the  use  or  the  possession  of  LSD  a  criminal 
offense. 


Now,  I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  use  and 
possession  laws  have  not  solved  problems,  and  one  of  my 
favorite  examples  Is  the  Volstead  Act.  Use  €tnd  posses¬ 
sion  laws  are  not  the  way  In  which  I  think  a  responsible 
society  can  get  at  a  problem  like  this.  Use  and  posses¬ 
sion  laws.  In  the  case  of  LSD,  are  going  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  a  problem.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Legislature, 

I  could  stand  up  here  and  hold  up  my  hand,  and  in  my 
fist  right  now  I  could  have  300*000  doses  of  LSD,  worth 
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perhaps  a  million  dollars  on  the  market >  right  in  my 
fist  here.  And  I  could  throw  It  down  on  the  table  and 
you  or  anybody  else  could  not  prove  that  It  was  there 
or  there. 


Now  that  Is  what  use  and  possession  Is  going 
to  create  for  us.  That  Is  going  to  be  a  nightmare  of 
enforcement.  Furthermore,  with  the  fact,  as  Dr.  Horlta 
mentions,  and  as  Dr.  Anderson  has  mentioned,  there  are 
probably  almost  a  hundred  compounds  like  LSD  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  law.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  modify 
the  compound  chemically  a  little  bit  and  you  are  outside 
of  the  law.  I  think  this  Introduces  another  problem  on 
use  and  possession.  It  does  not  Introduce  a  problem  as 
far  as  sale  and  manufacture,  because  I  think  the  control 
at  that  level  Is  far  more  adequate. 

Lastly,  I  was  very  concerned  that  use  and 
possession  laws  would  make  criminals  out  of  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  our  college  students.  I  think  that  the 
affair  In  Oregon,  where  the  young  lady  who  published  an 
article  In  the  college  newspaper  about  several  people 
she  knew  had  smoked  marihuana  found  herself  arrested  and 
out  on  ball  because  she  refused  to  give  the  names  of  the 
criminals  she  talked  to.  Is  the  sort  of  problem,  again, 
that  use  and  possession  laws  bring  up.  Use  and  posses¬ 
sion,  In  the  case  of  LSD,  Is  going  to  drive  the  patient 
away  from  the  doctor.  We  have  had  the  phone  calls  al¬ 
ready  from  students  who  say  ”l  think  I  have  a  friend"  -- 
this  Is  like  "I  have  a  friend  who  thinks  she  Is  pregnant" 
--  "I  have  a  friend  who  is  thinking  about  LSD,  and  I  want 
to  know  if  you're  going  to  call  the  cops  if  anything  goes 
wrong."  I  wamt  the  person  who  Is  having  a  bad  reaction 
to  LSD  to  feel  free  to  seek  medical  attention.  Medical 
attention  is  readily  available,  and  there  is  an  antidote 
for  a  bad  reaction,  and  the  individual  must  come  freely. 
And  again  I  say  use  and  possession  was  the  part  of  that 
law  I  objected  to,  not  control  of  sale  or  manufacture  at 
all.  I  think  the  federal  law,  which  was  echoed  in  that 
part  of  the  California  law.  Is  excellent. 

CHAIRMAN  COVERT:  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

If  you  have  any  other  questions,  perhaps  you 
can  see  our  panelists  outside  the  room. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

...  The  Seminar  adjourned  at  three- twenty- 
five  o'clock  . . . 
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INFORMATION  SESSION 
Monday  -  June  27 »  1966 

"The  Junior  College  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services  and  Staff  Inventoi?y  -- 
Conclusions  --  Results" 

The  Discussion  Group  on  "The  Junior  College 
Student  Personnel  Services  and  Staff  Inventory  --  Con¬ 
clusions  --  Results,"  held  In  the  Georgian  Room  Monday 
afternoon,  convened  at  three-thirty  o'clock.  Dr. 
Pi*ederlck  T.  Giles,  Coordinator  of  College  Relations 
and  Professor  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  GILES:  If  we  may  come  to  order,  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  our  first  resource  person  for 
this  discussion  group  on  the  subject  of  "The  Junior 
College  Student  Personnel  Services  and  Staff  Inventory-- 
Concluslons  --  Results." 

Dr.  Max  Raines  Is  Professor  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Michigan  State  University,  and  prior  to  that 
time  was  a  student  personnel  worker.  Dean  of  Students 
In  a  community  college. 

I  think  what  we  will  do  is  that  Max  will 
start  talking  with  you  first  concerning  the  general 
over-view  of  the  way  that  the  study  was  conducted  and 
some  of  the  major  Implications  of  that,  followed  by 
Jane  Matson.  Then  we  will  have  a  discussion  after  her 
presentation.  Max. 

DR.  MAX  RAINES  (Professor  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  Michigan  State  University):  Thank  you,  Fred. 

I  should  make  a  correction.  Jane  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  full  Professor,  and  I  have  not  made  It  yet, 
but  I  am  praying.  (Laughter) 

For  several  years  during  the  late  fifties 
I  was  an  unofficial  member  of  NASPA.  At  that  time  I 
was  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel  Services  at  a 
community  college,  as  Fred  Indicated,  and  I  was  most 
cordially  received  and  even  served  unofficially  on 
Commission  III,  but  I  guess  my  presence  caused  some 
consternation  among  the  leadership  of  the  organization 
at  that  time.  Apparently  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  Junior  colleges  should  be  made  eligible  for 
Institutional  membership  --  a  discussion  which  I  under¬ 
stand  may  well  be  resolved  tomorrow,  and  It  looks 
favorable . 


It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  Increas¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  Junior  colleges  In  the  realm  of 
higher  education,  the  need  of  Its  student  personnel 
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administrators  for  professional  experiences  which  NASPA 
affiliation  could  bring,  the  firm  commitment  of  most  of 
the  community  colleges  to  strong  student  personnel  pro¬ 
grams  --  though,  as  you  will  hear,  they  have  not  all 
achieved  them  --  and  the  very  vibrancy  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  community  colleges  will  make  their  acceptance  Into 
NASPA  mutually  advantageous. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  report  to  you  the 
nature  of  our  recent  national  study  of  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Student  Personnel  Development.  The  two  year  pro¬ 
ject  was  funded  under  a  grant  from  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
This  grant  was  made  with  the  understanding  that  an 
Independent  national  committee  of  prominent  educators 
from  various  disciplines  would  be  appointed  to  direct 
an  appraisal  of  these  programs  and  to  seek  ways  of 
furthering  their  development. 

T.  R.  McConnell,  Chairman  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at  Berkeley,  agreed  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  National  Committee,  which  In¬ 
cluded  Ralph  Berde,  Charles  Collins,  Joseph  Fordyce, 
Edmund  Gleazer,  Jr.,  Robert  Havlghurst,  Leland  Medsker, 
Ann  Roe,  Eugene  Shepard,  William  Turnbull,  and  Seymour 
Wolfbeln. 


As  staff  director  for  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  1  soon  realized,  and  very  strongly  realized  I 
would  need  additional  assistance  from  professional 
researchers  and  student  personnel  workers.  Following 
this,  Don  Hoyt  of  the  American  College  Testing,  was 
invited  to  serve  as  our  research  consultant.  Dr. 
Matson  was  asked  to  appraise  the  various  training 
centers,  which  were  engaged  In  the  preparation  of 
student  personnel  workers,  and  to  discuss  the  Impli¬ 
cations  of  what  she  found.  James  Nelson,  whom  many 
of  you  may  have  heard  In  the  articulation  and  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Noel -Medsker  study,  agreed  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  six  developmental  centers  In 
widely  spread  out  Junior  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 


Finally,  J.  W.  McDaniel,  who  has  authored 
a  book  on  student  personnel  practices  In  Junior  col¬ 
leges,  agreed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  our  project 
Interviewers,  and  1  am  happy  to  announce  that  one  of 
our  Interviewers,  In  addition  to  Dr.  Matson,  Is  with 
us.  Miss  Jeanette  Moore,  who  Is  the  Dean  of  Students 
at  Everett  Community  College.  Jeanette,  raise  your 
hand.  She  Is  right  here.  I  do  not  see  any  others 
who  were  on  the  project  Interviews. 

Our  report  to  Carnegie  was  completed  last 
fall  and  copies  of  the  report  are  now  available.  I 
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will  show  you  what  they  look  Ilka.  They  are  in  this 
fom.  They  are  heavy,  voluwlnoua  and  expensive,  i5*00 
a  copy.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have  any  of  you  who 
do  not  have  a  copy  to  ox^er  them.  They  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  and  you  can  get  them  by  writing  to  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  In  Washington. 

The  concern  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Development  of  Adequate  Student  Personnel  Programs 
was  succinctly  stated  by  Dr.  McConnell,  In  his  fore¬ 
word  In  the  report  and  1  want  to  quote  some  of  these 
things,  because  I  think  he  Is  a  real  educational  states 
man,  and  I  think  he  gave  considerable  thought  to  this 
before  he  said  It. 

"Community  colleges  have  assumed  the  enor¬ 
mously  difficult  task  of  educating  highly  diverse  stu¬ 
dent  bodies.  It  Is  obvious  that  these  Institutions 
must  provide  highly  differentiated  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  It  should  be  equally  clear  that  If  students 
are  to  choose  wisely  among  different  courses  and  cur- 
rlculae  leading  to  a  variety  of  future  careers,  they 
must,  therefore,  be  assisted  in  Identifying  their 
abilities  and  aptitudes  In  assessing  their  deficiencies 
and  their  potentialities,  and  In  rationalizing  their 
aspirations." 

McConnell  also  observed  that  the  moment  of 
career  choice  Is  shifting  from  high  school  to  the  com¬ 
munity  college  level.  He  continued  his  observations 
as  follows: 


"The  community  college  Is  rapidly  becoming 
the  great  distributive  agency  In  American  education. 
Here  the  student  can  make  a  fuller  and  perhaps  more 
accurate  Inventory  of  his  characteristics,  test  his 
aptitudes  and  Interests  In  the  classroom,  the  labora¬ 
tory,  or  a  work-study  program.  Here  he  can  revise 
his  vocational  and  educational  plans  by  bringing 
them  more  nearly  In  line  with  reasonable  expectations. 
Here  he  can  establish  his  Identity,  and  at  least  be¬ 
gin  to  attain  the  Independence  that  characterizes 
Individuality  and  adulthood. 


"The  Committee  on  Appraisal  and  Development 
of  Junior  College  Student  Personnel  Programs  believes 
that  the  student  body  Is  likely  to  do  these  things 
effectively  only  If  the  college  recognizes  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  self  discovery  as  one  of  Its  principal  pur¬ 
poses,  and  If  the  Institution's  personnel  services 
are  adequate  In  scope  and  quality  to  give  the  student 
the  necessary  assistance." 


Well,  In  our  efforts  to  seek  appraisal  and 
development  during  the  two  years,  we  engaged  In  a 
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variety  of  activities,  and  I  will  summarize  them  very 
briefly. 


First,  we  wanted  to  analyze  the  cultural 
context.  Analyses  of  the  significant  elements  within 
the  social,  economic  and  educational  structure  of  our 
society  were  sought  through  a  series  of  analytical 
papers,  prepared  by  noted  authorities  In  these  fields. 
It  was  their  goal  to  Identify  those  elements  that  have 
particular  meaning  for  the  development  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  programs  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  Junior  col¬ 
lege,  Its  students  and  the  society  which  the  college 
serves. 


Several  of  these  papers  were  presented  In 
preliminary  form  at  a  research  development  conference 
which  was  held  In  Chicago  during  April,  1964.  1  have 

a  copy.  A  few  of  these  are  still  available,  and 
they  are  very  Interesting.  1  am  surprised  at  the 
number  of  these  that  have  gone  out,  because  It  summar¬ 
izes  the  critical  research  needs  and  the  discussions 
that  went  on  in  that  particular  conference. 

We  brought  together  representatives  from 
fifty  selected  Junior  colleges  and  twenty-eight  con¬ 
sultants  —  we  had  one  consultant  for  every  two  dele¬ 
gates  —  to  consider  the  analytical  papers  and  their 
Implications  for  defining  critical  research  needs  In 
the  student  personnel  field. 

In  tezMDS  of  the  research  needs,  deliberations 
of  participants  and  consultants  were  synthesized  Into 
this  book  here  by  a  group  of  research  specialists. 

In  addition  to  defining  a  wide  range  of 
needs,  the  conference  underscored  the  need  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  and  appraisal  of  existing  student  personnel  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  a  study  of  staffing  as  well  as  training 
resources  within  graduate  centers.  In  terms  of  train¬ 
ing  resources,  I  will  not  comment  on  this  because  Dr. 
Matson  was  the  one  who  directed  It,  and  she  will  tell 
you  about  the  scope  of  her  study  In  that  connection. 

Developmental  centers  --  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  also  felt  that  we  should  explore  with  a  few  Junior 
colleges  the  possibilities  of  providing  really  strong 
student  personnel  services.  Some  six  centers,  widely 
separated  regionally,  were  selected.  In  addition  to 
conducting  Intensive  self  studies  of  their  programs, 
each  center  Initiated  an  exploratory  project  that  might 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  particular  facet  of 
this  program.  They  submitted  these  to  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  and  I  guess  they  got  lost. 


Appraisal  procedures,  the  need  for  better 
understanding  of  the  current  status  of  student  person- 
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Del  Mork  In  Junior  colleges,  and  the  staffing  resources 
within  these  programs  led  to  the  National  survey  that  I 
am  going  to  talk  about.  Selection  of  a  satlsfactoiry 
sample,  and  development  of  adequate  Instrvunents  and 
procedures  In  gathering  data  certainly  presented  a  con¬ 
siderable  challenge.  At  times  I  think  we  were  ready 
to  push  the  panic  button. 

Of  719  two-year  Institutions  that  were  oper¬ 
ating  In  1964,  493,  or  more  easily  said,  almost  500, 
had  enrollments  of  less  than  1,000  students,  while  226 
had  more  than  1,000  students.  Yet  the  larger  Institu¬ 
tions  enrolled  three-fourths  of  slightly  more  than  a 
million  Junior  college  students. 

As  many  of  you  perhaps  know,  by  early  1970s 
half  of  all  college  freshmen  are  probably  going  to  be 
In  Junior  colleges. 

In  our  study,  100  smaller  colleges  and  50 
larger  colleges  —  and  when  1  say  larger,  I  mean  those 
over  1,000  --  were  selected  randomly  and  proportion¬ 
ately  fz^im  seven  regions  of  the  country.  By  the  way, 
we  had  to  make  California  a  separate  region  all  by  It¬ 
self,  otherwise  It  would  have  overwhelmed  with  Its 
numbers  the  chances  for  Arizona  and  a  number  of  other 
surrounding  states  to  be  represented.  Seventy-four 
smaller  and  forty-nine  larger  Junior  colleges  actually 
participated  In  our  study. 

Comparison  of  these  samples  with  their  re¬ 
spective  populations.  Indicated  that  they  were  not 
significantly  different  from  the  total  population  In 
age,  type  of  control,  and  frequency  of  accreditation. 
More  than  500  staff  members  In  these  123  participating 
Junior  colleges  completed  an  Inventory  which  we  de¬ 
veloped  --  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "pink  mon¬ 
ster"  —  the  lnventoi*y  of  selected  college  functions 
and  the  Inventory  of  staff  resources. 

Also,  all  of  the  larger  colleges  and  21  of 
the  smaller  Institutions  were  visited  by  student  per¬ 
sonnel  experts.  Because  the  21  smaller  colleges  were 
not  adequately  representative  of  the  small  college 
population,  we  focused  our  appraisal  on  the  49  larger 
colleges  which,  as  you  would  suspect,  were  predominant¬ 
ly  public  and  comprehensive  Junior  colleges. 


Twelve  student  personnel  experts  In  Junior 
college  education  were  brought  together  for  an  Inten¬ 
sive  training  workshop.  During  a  five  day  period  they 
developed  and  field  tested  an  Interview  guide.  Also, 
they  agreed  upon  a  basic  frame  of  reference  from  which 
to  make  their  clinical  Judgments.  Each  expert  was  as¬ 
signed  from  three  to  six  colleges  within  his  respective 
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region.  Responses  to  these  inventories,  along  with 
other  institutional  materials,  were  reviewed  prior  to 
the  visit.  An  average  of  seven  staff  members  was 
interviewed  during  the  day-long  visits.  They  were 
there,  in  most  eases,  about  eight  hours. 

I  would  Just  add  a  statement  here  that  if 
any  of  your  institutions  or  some  other  division  would 
want  to  make  a  study,  1  would  recommend  that  you  go 
one  afternoon,  stay  all  night,  and  then  go  back  the 
next  morning  to  the  institution.  There  is  something 
about  an  overnight  association  that  seems  to  warm 
things  up  and  make  it  easier  to  get  information. 

Subsequent  to  the  visits,  or  following  these 
visits,  naratlve  descriptions,  much  like  an  accredit¬ 
ing  team  might  do,  were  written  and  the  ratings  were 
also  made,  ratings  of  effectiveness  by  each  Interviewer. 
The  descriptions  and  ratings  focused  on  35  selected 
functions  and  upon  l6  institutional  characteristics 
which  we  believed  might  be  related  to  program  develop¬ 
ment. 


I  am  going  to  ask  right  now,  would  you  mind 
doing  this,  if  these  might  be  passed  out.  We  have 
tried  to  put  in  a  capsule  view  our  concept,  as  it 
emerged,  of  a  basic  student  personnel  program  for  jun¬ 
ior  colleges.  1  will  pause  a  minute  here  while  we 
catch  Our  breath.  [Copies  were  distributed] 

While  this  contains  definitions  of  35  se¬ 
lected  college  functions  --  by  the  way,  this  may  be  in 
the  script  here,  but  I  should  point  out  that  an  earlier 
sux^ey  done  by  Joe  Pordyce,  when  they  were  trying  to 
get  a  head  count  of  student  personnel  workers  in  Jun¬ 
ior  colleges,  a  number  of  colleges  reported  that  they 
did  not  have  a  student  personnel  program.  We  were  kind 
of  set  back  by  this;  then  when  we  investigated  further 
we  found  that  they  have  a  dean  of  admissions,  a  regis¬ 
trar,  a  student  activities  director,  and  even  a  coun¬ 
selor  or  two  sometimes,  but  they  Just  did  not  refer  to 
this  as  student  personnel  work. 

So  we  dared  not  call  this  an  Inventory  of 
student  personnel  functions.  We  began  to  realize  that 
our  biggest  Job  was  to  try  to  define  what  the  devil 
student  personnel  work  Is  in  a  community  college.  So 
we  devised  a  series  of  statements  descriptive  of  vari¬ 
ous  facets  of  the  work  that  we  do  In  this  field.  There 
were  35  of  them,  as  1  say.  By  majority  consensus,  21 
(which  you  have  In  front  of  you)  were  selected  for  In¬ 
tensive  analysis  and  constitute  the  basic  student  per¬ 
sonnel  program  described  below. 
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A  comparison  of  the  narrative  descriptions  - 
these  are  the  things  that  these  Interviewers  wrote  up 
about  how  well  they  were  doing  In  this  thing.  In  regls 
tratlon,  or  how  well  they  were  doing  In  pre-college  In 
formation  —  when  that  was  compared  with  the  quantita¬ 
tive  Judgment  of  A,  B,  C,  D  (meaning  very  good,  and  so 
on  down  the  line),  on  scope  and  quality,  we  found  that 
we  could  feel  confident  about  the  Judgments  of  our 
Interviewers. 


You  have  In  your  hands  a  diagrammatic  sketch 
which  summarizes  our  concept  of  the  basic  student  per¬ 
sonnel  program.  1  hope  that  Its  contours  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  are  going  In  circles.  You  will  note  that 
the  outer  edges  of  the  diagram  contain  six  gaslc  objec¬ 
tives,  with  the  seventh  being  In  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 
This  represents  an  effort  to  state  In  simple,  lay  ter¬ 
minology  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  In  student 
personnel  work  In  the  community  college. 

The  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  the  middle  part 
there,  represent  the  21  basic  functions  which  our  panel 
of  Interviewers  selected  following  their  visits.  In 
addition,  you  will  note  that  outer  rim  of  the  wheel 
shows  the  classification  of  functions  Into  four  admin¬ 
istrative  units,  while  the  Inner  rim  contains  four  func¬ 
tions  that  are  classified  as  part  of  the  central  admin¬ 
istrative  unit. 


The  percentages  within  each  function  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  colleges  In  our  sample  —  so  that 
you  will  understand  those  percentages  there  —  of  49 
colleges  had  managed  to  Implement  the  function  at  what 
our  Interviewers  Judged  to  be  a  satisfactory  level. 

Now  the  Judgment  of  satisfactoriness  was  made  by  these 
twelve  Interviewers.  Their  clinical  Judgments  were  not 
made  vintll  they  had  reviewed  the  self  ratings  of  the 
participating  colleges.  You  see,  each  Institution  went 
through  this  process  Itself  first.  Judging  Itself,  and 
Inventory  has  a  number  of  questions  that  It  asked  them 
to  make  Judgments  about. 


As  you  examine  the  percentages  of  the  49  col¬ 
leges  achieving  satisfactory  Implementation,  you  will 
note  that  It  ranges  from  76  percent  for  the  pre -college 
Information  function,  to  4  percent  for  program  evalua¬ 
tion.  You  will  also  note  tendencies  for  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  colleges  to  do  better  In  those  functions 
which  are  essential  to  effective  management  of  the  total 
Institution,  rather  than  In  those  functions  which  are 
conceimed  primarily  with  response  to  Individual  needs 
of  students,  or  with  evaluating  and  coordinating  the 
student  personnel  program  Itself.  And  1  dare  say, 
though  I  have  no  evidence,  that  this  would  be  the  same 
case  In  our  four-year  Institutions. 
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In  the  process  of  studying  selected  variables 
Mhlch  night  be  related  to  the  development  of  effective 
programs,  we  did  uncover  some  Interesting  correlates  of 
effective  development.  I  should  point  out  to  you  that 
our  Interviewers  were  requested  to  make  Judgments  re¬ 
garding  the  extent  to  which  sixteen  Institutional  char¬ 
acteristics  were  having  a  positive  or  negative  Impact 
on  the  development  of  the  total  program,  and  this  Is 
tough  business  to  make  these  kinds  of  Judgments. 

1  will  be  going  through  what  some  of  these 
factors  were  In  Just  a  moment,  or  what  these  character¬ 
istics  were.  In  Just  a  moment.  To  obtain  some  clues  as 
to  which  of  these  variables  were  of  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance,  we  did  rank  the  Institutions  from  the  one  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  favorable  number  of  Implementations  to 
the  one  having  the  least  number  of  favorable  Implemen¬ 
tations,  or  the  most  unsatisfactory.  We  fotuid  that  our 
most  favorable  college  had  Implemented  nineteen  out  of 
twenty-one  of  these  functions  at  a  satisfactory  or  very 
satisfactory  level.  We  found  another  college  that  had 
only  five  satisfactorily  Implemented,  and  fifteen  un¬ 
satisfactory  Implementations.  This  Is  quite  a  range, 
as  you  can  see. 

We  were  able  then,  through  this  ranking,  to 
determine  which  were  the  top  twelve,  and  the  bottom 
twelve;  which,  with  49,  works  out  nicely,  the  top  25 
percent  and  the  bottom  25  percent,  and  then  we  were 
able  to  make  comparisons  between  the  strongest  pro¬ 
grams,  at  least  In  our  study,  and  those  with  the 
weakest  development. 

Well,  what  did  we  find  about  the  aspects  re¬ 
lated  to  development? 


You  can  guess  them,  almost.  Support  from 
administration.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  college  can 
thrive  without  support  of  the  top  leaders.  Direct 
relationships  were  established  between  the  degree  of 
this  support  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  person¬ 
nel  programs  were  developed. 


Another  one  that  Is  Interesting  Is  clarity 
of  staff  roles.  No  other  developmental  characteristic 
was  so  associated  with  performance  In  so  many  of  our 
fimctions.  The  data  clearly  suggests  that  effective¬ 
ness  Is  associated  with  unambiguous  understandings  of 
one's  professional  responsibilities.  In  other  words, 
you  have  to  know  what  It  Is  you  are  supposed  to  do, 
and  know  It  well,  to  achieve  certain  degrees  of  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Programs  which  lacked  this  clarity  and 
directional  quality  are  not  likely  to  be  very  effec¬ 
tive.  The  quality  Itself  is  probably  a  direct  reflec¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  the  total  college,  as  well  as  in 
the  student  personnel  division. 
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Indirectly,  I  should  also  add  that  it  prob¬ 
ably  reflects  an  Inadequate  number  of  staff  members  to 
whom  responsibilities  can  be  realistically  delegated. 
As  you  know,  a  small  college  emerging,  people  are 
wearing  many  hats;  they  even  get  confused,  and  every¬ 
body  else  gets  confused,  and  It  shifts  so  fast  that 
really  It  almost  gets  to  be  chaos  at  certain  stages 
of  growth. 


Faculty  concurrence  with  Institutional  goals 
and  policies.  In  the  community  college,  as  you  would 
guess.  It  Is  pretty  Important  that  people  who  are  there 
embrace  basically  Its  mission  In  service  to  people  In 
the  community.  In  abbreviated  form,  the  findings  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  college  which  knows  what  It  wants  to  do, 
and  employs  a  faculty  which  endorses  these  goals,  pro¬ 
duces  a  climate  that  seems  to  be  favorable  to  the 
development  of  effective  student  personnel  programs. 

Another  one  was  the  Identification  of  sup¬ 
portive  or  empirical  data  to  stimulate  development. 

Were  they  data  conscious  In  the  program.  Is  the  essen¬ 
tial  question.  Programs  In  which  efforts  have  been 
made  to  collect  relevant  facts  about  students  definite¬ 
ly  fare  better  than  programs  which  seem  to  show  little 
concern  for  such  Infoimiatlon. 

Facilities  and  equipment,  as  you  would  ex¬ 
pect,  were  also  --  I  suppose  It  was  easier  for  our 
Interviewers  to  determine  this  one  than  many  of  the 
others.  That  Is  not  as  nebulous  as  "support  of  facul¬ 
ty"  or  "support  of  administration."  You  can  look 
aroiuid  and  you  can  see  whether  there  are  good  facili¬ 
ties  and  whether  there  Is  good  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
While  facilities  and  equipment  as  a  developmental 
characteristic  seem  related  to  effectiveness  In  only 
three  of  the  separate  functions,  these  were  certainly 
highly  significant  In  determining  whether  It  was  going 
to  be  a  strong  or  a  weak  program. 

Workable  Ideas  and  concepts  --  In  other 
words,  was  there  evidence  In  this  program  that  there 
was  some  creativity,  and  that  this  creativity  was 
being  brought  out  In  workable  ways  so  that  the  staff 
was  Invigorated  by  Ideas,  and  the  Influx  of  Ideas? 

This  characteristic  reflects  the  presence  or  absence 
of  creative  and  practical  ideas,  and  we  found  that  it 
differentiated. 

Inservlce  training.  There  were  only  five 
colleges  that  had  a  satisfactory  Inservlce  training 
program,  and  all  five  of  them  were  among  the  strongest 
programs,  as  you  would  rather  suspect.  Certainly, 
training  for  training's  sake  Is  no  remedy.  Rather,  a 
well  developed  Inservlce  training  program  is  probably 
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an  outgrowth  of  a  felt  need  of  staff  nembers  —  and 
that  probably  has  something  to  do  with  professional > 
Ism  --  to  Improve  their  skills,  to  keep  up  with  new 
developments,  procedures  and  knowledge,  and  to  search 
for  evidences  of  strength  and  weaknesses  In  programs. 

Another  one  that  1  cannot  emphasize  enough 
Is  that  Institutions  having  favorable  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  which  then  seek  and  attract  professionally 
trained  student  personnel  workers,  develop  the  most 
favorable  programs. 

Our  data  did  not  support  the  conclusion  that 
hiring  a  large  staff  of  professional  student  personnel 
workers  will  Immediately  product  an  effective  student 
personnel  program.  There  are  Just  too  many  Institu¬ 
tional  and  personal  variables  that  are  Involved.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Institution  which  has  a  climate 
supportive  of  student  personnel  philosophy,  and  also 
seems  to  have  a  well  defined  sense  of  direction,  will 
find  Its  efforts  to  attain  excellence  greatly  enhanced 
by  employing  professionally  trained  personnel  workers. 
Evidence  regarding  professional  preparation  and  devel¬ 
opment  suggested  that  strong  programs  were  staffed 
with  better  trained  personnel  than  the  weak  programs. 

When  we  looked  at  the  over-all  picture  of 
development.  It  seemed  that  the  restrictive  elements 
seemed  to  be  present.  These  were  some  of  them.  The 
natuz^e  and  purpose  of  student  personnel  work  Just  have 
not  been  Interpreted  effectively.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  In  laity,  among  the  legislators, 
even  among  faculty,  and  people  who  are  In  association 
with  student  personnel  as  to  what  It  Is  all  about. 

It  led  our  Chairman,  Dr.  McConnell,  to  make  a  speech 
at  one  of  the  national  meetings  on  student  personnel 
work  as  the  practice  of  a  mystery.  Some  of  you  may 
have  heard  that  particular  speech. 

Part  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  In  the  need 
of  the  percelver.  The  anxious  administrator  may  em¬ 
phasize  control  of  student  behavior  —  keep  the  troops 
from  getting  restless.  The  faculty  member,  bewildered 
by  diversity  of  ability,  may  emphasize  the  screening 
or  culling  out  of  weak  students,  even  In  an  open  door 
setting.  The  manpower  specialist  may  emphasize  guid¬ 
ance,  meaning  manipulation  of  students  to  fill  man¬ 
power  voids.  Each  of  these  persons,  therefore.  Inter¬ 
prets  the  elephant  In  tex*ms  of  his  own  particular  ex¬ 
periences  and  needs. 

In  the  absence  of  common  understanding  of 
the  comprehensive  multipurpose  of  student  personnel 
work,  and  In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  additional 
buildings,  currlculae,  staff,  that  we  have  to  compete 
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In  this  milieu,  with  these  things.  It  Is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  student  personnel 
services  In  the  majority  of  Junior  colleges  Is  grossly 
Inadequate.  The  commitment  to  Individuality,  custom- 
tailored,  will  not  be  achieved  In  a  bargain  basement. 
Although  the  present  research  did  not  study  costs,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  the  expenditures  for  student  per¬ 
sonnel  programs  --  and  remember,  we  were  studying  col¬ 
leges  that  do  not  have  housing  and  dormitories  and  so 
on  —  It  Is  doubtful  that  It  exceeds  five  percent  of 
the  total  Instructional  budget  In  most  Junior  colleges 
at  this  time.  And  the  size  of  the  staff  and  equipment 
and  supplies  required  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
this  student  population  would  realistically  place  the 
minimum  expenditure  at  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
Instructional  budget. 


Efforts  to  appraise  the  programs  are  serious¬ 
ly  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  well-established  cri¬ 
teria.  Surprising  as  it  may  be,  there  seems  to  be 
little  evidence,  empirical  evidence  that  a  student  per¬ 
sonnel  program  has  any  Impact  upon  student  or  Institu¬ 
tional  development.  In  the  absence  of  criteria  and 
related  data.  It  Is  necessary  to  rely  almost  entirely 
on  conventional  wisdom. 


This  fact  was  certainly  apparent  during  our 
research  conference.  We  have  a  tremendous  task  ahead 
of  us.  I  am  going  to  stop  now  so  that  Dr.  Matson  can 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  training  resources  and  what 
chances  we  have  for  strengthening  our  programs  through 
these  programs.  Then  we  may.  If  time  permits,  and 
questions  permit,  give  you  some  of  the  recommendations 
that  we  have  made  nationally,  which  we  hope  to  see 
Implemented.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DR.  JANE  MATSON  (Professor  of  Education, 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles):  1  am  going 
to  describe  to  you  briefly  the  study  that  we  did  of 
the  training  resources  and  some  of  the  comments  which 
I  made  after  making  this  study. 

The  contribution  which  adequate  student  per¬ 
sonnel  services  can  make  to  the  achievement  of  the 
over-all  objective  of  the  Junior  college  Is  obvious 
to  this  audience  certainly.  I  do  not  need  to  elabor¬ 
ate  on  that.  But  the  idea  that  special  preparation 
to  perform  these  services  Is  desirable  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  as  rapidly  or  as  extensively  as  actually  the 
acceptance  of  the  services  themselves,  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  college  program. 


The  teacher  who  "likes  students"  or  who  was 
willing  to  accept  the  assignment,  usually  perhaps  on 
top  of  a  full  time  teaching  load,  volunteered  or  was 
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asked  to  participate  In  the  student  personnel  functions 
and  carry  them  out.  Special  programs  of  preparation 
have  been  available  In  this  field  since  the  1920s*  but 
In  actuality  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  per¬ 
sons  mho  are  actually  engaged  In  providing  student 
personnel  services  at  all  levels  of  education  have 
been  enrolled  In  these  programs.  Even  today  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  professional  preparation  for  student  personnel 
mork  Is  not  accepted  by  many  In  higher  education. 

Homever*  anyone  mho  Is  participating  In  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  these  days  knoms  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  Is  being  spent  In  discussing  the  nature 
and  dimensions  of  the  experience  and  educational  back¬ 
grounds  that  are  desirable  to  produce  competent  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  morkers*  and  this  Conference  has  been 
no  exception.  1  have  spent  a  good  many  hours  already 
at  this. 


The  complexity  of  the  problems  mlth  mhlch  me 
are  nom  mrestllng  In  this  area  of  preparation  Is  In¬ 
herent  In  the  many  faceted  functions  mhlch  might  be 
collectively  described  as  student  personnel  services* 
and  Dr.  Raines  has  described  to  you  the  problems  that 
me  faced  In  the  study  of  defining  mhat  me  are  talking 
about  mhen  me  use  the  term  "student  personnel." 

I  manted  to  take  a  look  at  the  training  re- 
souz^es  In  the  country.  1  tried  to  define  this  In  as 
bTOad  terms  as  possible*  In  order  to  avoid  emphasis 
on  only  one  or  tmo  functions*  such  as  counseling.  The 
names  of  colleges  and  universities  mhlch  mere  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  possible  sources  of  Information  regard¬ 
ing  either  formal  or  Informal  programs  of  preparation 
mere  selected  from  appropriate  sources*  and  If  anyone 
Is  Interested*  I  mill  tell  you  mhere  I  got  these 
names.  A  list  of  106  Institutions  mas  prepared*  all 
of  mhlch  purported  to  offer  graduate  level  preparation 
In  the  areas  of  college  student  personnel  services*  or 
In  counseling  psychology. 


The  amount  of  mork  offered  In  any  one  of 
them  ranged  from  a  course  or  tmo*  to  an  organized 
curriculum  leading  to  a  speclall^'s  or  a  doctor's  de¬ 
gree.  The  administrative  placement  of  the  courses  or 
programs  varied  among  the  departments  of  guidance  or 
student  services*  department  of  higher  education* 
departments  of  school  or  college  administration*  de¬ 
partment  of  education*  and  department  of  psychology. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  each  college  or  tuilver- 
slty*  addressed  to  the  person  mho  mas  supposed  to  be 
In  charge  of  the  program.  I  did  this  In  tez*ms  of  an 
Informal  letter*  rather  than  a  questlonpalre*  because 
1  knom  my  reaction  mhen  questionnaires  come  across  my 
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desk  which  arc  aomawhat  long  and  Involved,  and  I 
thought  that  perhaps  a  personal  letter  would  be  some¬ 
what  more  productive  of  the  kind  of  infox*matlon  I  was 
seeking. 


I  asked  them  to  respond  to  five  questions: 


1.  If  a  prospective  student  were  to  indicate 
his  Intention  to  prepare  for  student  personnel  work  in 
a  Jvmlor  college,  what  program  of  preparation  would 
you  recommend? 

2.  What  area  of  study  would  you  consider 
most  important  for  the  student  personnel  workers  in 
the  Junior  college  as  compared  with  high  school  or 
four-year  senior  college? 


3.  Are  there  any  areas  of  study  or  courses 
which  should  be  added  to  your  present  institution's 
ourrioumum  in  order  to  prepare  the  Junior  college 
worker? 

4.  Please  describe  briefly  what  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  essential  praoticum  or  field  work  ex¬ 
periences  for  this  student. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that  all 
student  personnel  workers  need  training  and  counsel¬ 
ing? 

1  received  replies  from  a  little  more  than 
sixty  institutions. 


Then  I  went  out  and  visited  a  number  of 
these  schools  that  either  indicated  they  had  a  program 
at  the  present  time  --  some  special  program  for  Junior 
college  workers  --or  who  were  Interested  in  starting 
such  a  program.  I  think  when  I  finished  I  had  enough 
information,  enough  data  to  give  us,  at  least  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  an  idea  of  the  existing  situations  and 
the  major  problems  faced.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  bit  about  the  kinds  of  response  that  I  got. 


I  made  no  statistical  analysis  since  this 
was  a  personal  kind  of  thing,  and  I  really  did  not 
have  that  kind  of  data.  But  I  think  I  can  make  the 
following  observations. 

First  of  all,  with  reference  to  question  1, 
which  you  will  recall  had  to  do  with,  what  would  you 
tell  a  student  who  came  and  said  he  wanted  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Junior  college  student  personnel  work? 

About  one-third  of  the  respondents  described  counselor 
education  programs  designed  for  public  school  coun¬ 
selors,  without  reference  to  any  needed  or  desirable 
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adaptation  of  the  program  for  the  Junior  college  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  worker.  In  other  words,  they  did  not 
see  anything  different  about  this  at  all. 

Approximately  one -fifth  described  counselor 
education  programs  designed  for  public  school  coun¬ 
selors,  but  Indicated  that  they  would  make  addition  or 
substitution  of  courses  directed  specifically  to  work 
In  higher  education,  not  specifically  Junior  colleges. 
Just  higher  education. 

Slightly  fewer  than  one-fifth  described  pro¬ 
grams  especially  designed  for  student  personnel  workers 
In  higher  education,  without  any  reference  to  the  Jun¬ 
ior  colleges  as  a  specific  segment  of  higher  education. 

Five  Institutions  described  programs  that 
were  designed  to  prepare  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tors  In  Institutions  of  higher  education,  again  with 
no  reference  to  the  Junior  college  as  a  separate  or  a 
specific  area. 

Six  Institutions  described  either  counselor 
education  or  student  personnel  work  preparation  with 
specific  adaptations  to  the  special  needs  of  those 
Interested  In  working  In  the  Junior  college. 

One  Institution  described  simply  a  tradition¬ 
al  counseling  psychology  doctoral  course. 

Question  2:  What  areas  do  you  consider  of 
the  greatest  Importance? 

About  two  thirds  of  the  people  responded  to 
this  particular  question  and  of  these  almost  one-half 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ference  In  the  emphasis  recommended  for  Junior  college 
student  personnel  workers  from  the  emphasis  for  those 
for  whom  their  program  was  originally  Intended,  whether 
It  be  secondary  guidance  workers  or  those  In  higher 
education  student  personnel  work.  Where  differences 
were  suggested,  the  need  for  knowledge  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  and  function  of  the  Junior  college,  and  more 
preparation  In  vocational  counseling  and  occupational 
Information  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned. 


Question  3,  which  had  to  do  with  what  areas 
of  studies  would  you  add  to  your  present  program? 
Slightly  more  than  70  percent  commented  on  the  need  to 
add  courses.  If  they  were  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  Junior  college  student  personnel  specialists,  and 
of  these,  almost  half  of  them  said  they  would  not  need 
to  add  any  courses  at  all,  that  their  curriculum  was 
quite  adequate  as  It  presently  was  constituted  to  pre¬ 
pare  Jvmlor  college  student  personnel  workers. 


Question  4,  which  had  to  do  with  praoticum 
or  field  work  experience*  Only  one -third  stated  that 
It  was  essential  that  the  practlcum  or  field  worker 
Internship  he  In  a  Junior  college  setting.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two-thirds  either  made  no  statement  at  all  or  were 
of  the  opinion  that  a  practlcum  In  a  four  year  college 
setting  would  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  necessity  of 
having  practlcum  or  field  work  experience  In  a  Junior 
college  Is  not  generally  recognized. 

Question  5*  should  all  student  personnel 
workers  be  trained  In  counseling?  The  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  agreement  In  the  responses  to  any  of  the 
questions  was  found  here.  About  90  percent  of  those 
who  commented  on  this  question,  which  was  about  70 
percent  of  the  total  respondents,  stated  unequivocally 
that  knowledge  of  counseling  was  essential  In  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  all  student  personnel  workers.  There  was 
some  variation  about  the  proportion  of  the  program 
which  should  be  devoted  to  covinsellng  courses,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  on  the  Importance  attributed  to  at 
least  a  minimal  knowledge  of  counseling. 

Prom  the  visits  to  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  that  I  made.  In  general  these  visits  supported 
the  evidence  from  the  written  replies. 

I  did  look  Into  the  matter  of  facilities  and 
I  was  pleased  to  discover  that  in  general  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  adequate  and  at  least  there  Is  an  awareness  of 
the  needs  In  this  area,  and  there  are  efforts  being 
made  to  meet  them. 

As  far  as  the  curriculum  Is  concerned.  It  was 
obvious,  as  you  might  gather  from  the  responses  to  the 
letters,  that  no  attention  has  been  given  to  special 
currlctilum  problems  which  arise  out  of  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  Junior  college  student  personnel  workers.  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  In  general  the  student 
personnel  educators  of  the  country  see  no  problems  In 
this  area,  that  no  particular  adaptations  of  curriculum 
are  perceived  as  being  needed. 


As  far  as  staff  is  concerned,  whatever  prob¬ 
lems  may  exist  In  the  preparation  of  Junior  college 
student  personnel  specialists,  an  Important  key  to 
their  resolution  lies  In  obtaining  adeqxiate  staff  to 
do  the  Job.  Among  the  present  faculties  In  the  area 
of  counselor  education  and  of  preparation  of  higher 
education  student  personnel  specialists,  there  Is  a 
serious  shortage  of  persons  who  have  had  experience  In 
student  personnel  work  in  Junior  colleges,  or  even  who 
have  had  a  well  founded  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  role  of  the  Junior  college  in  the  American  edu¬ 
cational  system. 
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I  night  add  parenthetically  that  I  think  the 
same  thing  la  true  In  tema  of  atudent  peraonnel  prep¬ 
aration  prograna  for  the  four  year  college.  Laat  night 
one  of  our  participant a  aaid  that  in  hla  Inatitution 
there  naa  only  one  peraon  teaching  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  who  had  ever  had  any  experience  in 
atudent  peraonnel  work.  That  ia  only  one  peraon  teach¬ 
ing  in  that  area  had  ever  had  a  day  of  Nork  experience 
in  the  field  of  atudent  peraonnel  in  higher  education. 

1  think  thia  ia  generally  true. 

I  think  thia  preaenta  a  real  hindrance  to 
the  reallatlc  development  of  programa  of  preparation 
for  Junior  or  aenlor  college  atudent  peraonnel  apeclal- 
lata,  and  ehat  ue  are  going  to  do  about  it,  I  do  not 
know,  but  maybe  you  will  have  aome  Ideaa. 


Coordination  with  other  departmenta  waa 
another  area  I  Inveatigated,  and  it  la  difficult  to 
make  any  valid  generalizatlona  here  beoauae  the  aitua- 
tlon  exiating  in  each  college  or  univeralty  to  a  great 
extent  la  a  function  of  peraonal  relatlonahlpa*  hla- 
torlcal  developawnt,  college  policy  and  organization. 
We  pay  a  great  deal  of  lip  aervlce  theae  daya  to  the 
croaa  diaclplinary  approach.  We  believe  in  it,  I 
think,  theoretically,  but  how  it  la  laqplemented  will 
vary  greatly  from  one  inatitution  to  another.  It  de- 
penda  to  aome  extent  on  thia  whole  buaineaa  of  how 
well  people  know  each  other,  how  well  they  work  to¬ 
gether,  and  ao  on. 


The  practlcum  aettlng  --  it  ia  a  generally 
eatabllahed  principle  in  atudent  peraonnel  preparation 
that  atudenta  ahould  have  an  opportunity  to  practice 
in  a  aettlng  which  contalna  the  eaaential  elementa  of 
the  aettlng  in  which  they  Intend  to  work.  On  the  cam- 
puaea  that  I  vialted  the  majority  of  the  atudenta  were 
oatenalbly  preparing  to  work  in  a  high  achool  aettlng 
and  their  practlcum  experience  waa  planned  to  either 
take  place  in  a  high  achool  or  with  high  achool  atu¬ 
denta.  Thia  la  a  principle  which  haa  been  well  eatab¬ 
llahed  and  well  Implemented  in  aecondax7  counaellng 
and  guidance  preparation  programa. 


If  the  graduate  atudenta  in  a  covuiaelor 
preparation  program  had  made  a  definite  decialon  to 
aeek  employment  in  the  Junior  college,  and  a  Junior 
college  waa  conveniently  available,  the  practlcum  waa 
frequently  acheduled  at  the  Junior  college.  However, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  practlcum  auper- 
vlaors  to  equate  the  Junior  college  atudent  body  with 
the  freahmen-aophomore  atudenta  at  a  four  year  col¬ 
lege,  and  thia  reaulta  in  aome  caaea  in  the  Junior 
college  bound  counaelor  being  eent  to  the  college  or 
university  counseling  center  for  his  practlcum  exper¬ 
ience. 
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It  was  apparently  bsllsTsd  that  as  long  as 
the  age  of  these  students  Is  similar  to  those  In  the 
Junior  college,  the  praetloum  experience  In  the  four 
year  college  would  be  adequate.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  Junior  college  and  four  year  college  student  popu¬ 
lation  and  their  significance  for  the  counselor  as  well 
as  the  differences  In  the  roles  of  the  Junior  college 
counselor  and  the  counselor  In  the  typical  college  or 
xanlverslty  counseling  center  have  been  apparently  over¬ 
looked  or  considered  sufficiently  unimportant  to  war¬ 
rant  the  establishment  of  praetloum  or  field  work  ex¬ 
perience  In  a  Junior  college. 


In  the  organized  programs  of  preparation  for 
student  personnel  work  In  higher  education,  the  role  of 
the  praetloum  has  been  less  clearly  defined.  The  prime 
emphasis  In  the  past  has  been  In  the  area  of  housing, 
with  some  graduate  program  Including  more  comprehensive 
experiences  In  a  variety  of  student  personnel  func¬ 
tions.  This  field  work  or  praetloum  usually  occurs 
on  the  campus  where  the  graduate  study  Is  undertaken. 

Instances  where  students  preparing  for  Junior 
college  personnel  work,  other  than  counseling,  have  had 
praetloum  or  field  work  experience  In  a  Junior  college 
are  extremely  rare.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ran 
across  any,  outside  of  my  own  Institution,  where  stu¬ 
dents  had  had  praetloum  experience  In  something  other 
than  counseling  actually  In  a  Junior  college. 

I  think  It  Is  apparent  that  little  Is  being 
done  In  the  area  of  specific  preparation  for  Junior 
college  student  personnel  specialists,  yet  It  Is 
equally  obvious  that  Junior  colleges  are  filling  their 
student  personnel  positions  each  year,  and  have  been 
doing  so  for  many  years  In  the  past.  The  question  is, 
whe3?e  az>e  they  coming  from?  Not  all  of  those  selected 
to  fill  these  positions  have  had  any  professional  prep¬ 
aration.  A  good  percentage  have  had  some  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  of  courses  In  the  areas  of  either  guidance,  coun¬ 
seling  or  student  personnel  work.  Whatever  preparation 
has  been  obtained  has  been  predominantly  directed 
toward  either  secondary  guidance,  four  year  college 
student  personnel  work,  or  counseling  psychology.  This 
Is  about  the  only  choice  that  a  person  has  had,  and 
this  study,  you  remember,  was  done  before  the  advent  of 
the  NDA  Institutes.  But  up  until  that  time  about  the 
only  choice  a  student  had  was  to  either  get  Into  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  dealt  with  secondary  guidance,  four  year  col¬ 
lege  student  personnel  work,  or  counseling  psychology* 


I  do  not  Intend  to  try  here  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  these  training  programs,  or  to  question  the 
capacity  of  these  Individuals  to  learn  their  Jobs  af¬ 
ter  they  obtain  them.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  them  have 
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attained  a  high  level  of  proficiency.  The  question 
that  I  an  concerned  with,  though,  la  It  seens  to  ne 
appropriate  to  wonder  whether  they  have  been  provided 
with  the  kind  of  preparation  which  has  been  nost  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them  In  their  capacities  as  Junior  college 
student  personnel  specialists.  In  other  words,  have 
they  been  given  their  money's  worth  by  the  Institutions 
In  which  they  have  pursued  their  undergraduate  train¬ 
ing? 


There  are  a  number  of  Issues  which  arise  out 
of  this,  which  I  might  Just  mention  very  briefly,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  that  they  would  come  to  your  mind. 

First  of  all,  the  question  that  Is  most  fre¬ 
quently  asked  by  both  counselors  and  student  personnel 
workers  Is,  do  Junior  college  student  personnel  work¬ 
ers  really  need  programs  of  preparation  which  are  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  them,  or  will  a  more  generalised 
program  suffice? 

A  quick  answer  to  this,  to  me.  Is  one  that 
does  not  satisfy  me,  but  at  least  gives  you  some  Idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  answer.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Junior  college  has  unique  qualities  growing  out  of  Its 
special  goals  and  objectives,  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
grams  of  preparation  for  student  personnel  workers  will 
take  cognisance  of  those  unique  aspects  and  their  im¬ 
plications.  1  think  this  applies  equally  to  teaching 
and  to  administration. 

It  should  not  be  Inferred  from  this  that 
there  is  no  commonality  or  overlap  between  these  func¬ 
tions  as  they  are  performed  at  various  educational 
levels  and  settings,  but  to  omit  almost  entirely  from 
the  content  of  preparation  programs  any  reference  to 
the  Junior  college  and  Its  characteristics  and  problems 
does  not  provide  the  best  possible  preparation  of  well 
qualified  professional  persons  to  serve  In  the  Junior 
college. 


In  my  opinion.  It  has  something  to  do  with 
explaining  the  situation  that  we  found  in  the  larger 
study  of  the  status  of  student  personnel  work  In  the 
Junior  college. 

Another  issue  Is,  should  programs  of  prepara¬ 
tion  be  designed  for  the  generalist  or  the  specialist 
In  student  personnel  work? 

This  Is  one,  I  believe,  that  we  will  be  dis¬ 
cussing  for  a  long  time  to  come.  What  student  person¬ 
nel  function  should  a  training  program  Include?  An¬ 
other  approach  to  this  question  might  be  In  teras  of 
whether  the  program  should  be  designed  to  prepare  the 
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generalist  In  student  personnel  services  or  specialist 
In  a  number  of  specific  areas?  We  have  no  clearcut 
definitive  answers  to  this  question  as  yet.  There 
seems  to  be  some  agreement  that  counseling  is  a  separ¬ 
ate  student  personnel  function*  requires  specialized 
skills  and  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  most  ef¬ 
ficiently  through  a  specific  program  of  preparation. 
There  is  a  general*  although  by  no  means  universal* 
opinion  among  counselor-educators  and  student  per¬ 
sonnel-educators  that  counseling  is  the  basic  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  program  of  preparation  for  student  person¬ 
nel  work.  As  one  respondent  to  this  letter  of  inquiry 
said*  "I  do  not  think  of  a  person  as  being  a  student 
personnel  worker  unless  he  has  had  training  in  counsel¬ 
ing."  This  represents  one  end  of  the  continuum*  and 
the  other  is  that  he  does  not  need  any  training  in 
counseling*  because  he  is  not  doing  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  counseling. 


The  emphasis  in  the  existing  organized  pro¬ 
grams  of  preparation  for  student  personnel  work  in 
higher  education  has  been  on  preparing  a  generalist 
with  further  emphasis  on  broad  administrative  func¬ 
tions*  rather  than  on  the  role  of  student  personnel 
services  in  relation  to  the  student's  educational  and 
social  development.  Tom  Emmet  stated*  in  his  "Ouide 
to  Programs  of  Training  for  College  and  University 
Student  Service  and  Personnel  Worker*"  "The  usual  plan 
is  to  get  a  doctorate  in  higher  education*  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  student  personnel  course  or  two*  and  to  take 
a  cognate  program  in  a  teaching  discipline  or  behavior¬ 
al  science  to  aid  in  the  student  personnel  service 
career  choice." 

1  am  afraid  that  that*  what  I  consider  a 
rather  sad  state  of  affairs*  is  somewhat  descriptive 
of  the  general  state  of  student  personnel  education  in 
this  coxintry.  The  kind  of  specialized  preparation 
which  is  appropriate  for  those  who  carry  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  the  administration  of  student  person¬ 
nel  services  has  never  really  been  considered  in  de¬ 
tail.  There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  in  Jtuiior  colleges  at  the  present  time* 
and  in  all  other  levels  of  education*  1  might  add*  is 
forceful  professional  leadership.  Exploration  of  vari¬ 
ous  means  of  obtaining  this  leadership  still  remains 
to  be  done*  it  seems  to  me. 

It  seems  likely*  though*  that  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  student  personnel  administrators  should 
be  from  the  ranks  of  those  professionally  trained  indi¬ 
viduals  presently  providing  student  personnel  services* 
but  that  is  not  always  the  way  things  happen. 


The  third  issue  is*  what  is  the  proper  length 
of  an  organized  program  of  preparation? 
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1  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point,  because 
It  seems  somewhat  technical.  There  is  less  than  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  among  administrators,  student  personnel 
workers,  and  those  responsible  for  their  professional 
preparation.  1  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  as 
far  as  Junior  colleges  are  conoex>ned,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  programs  of  preparation  be  of  equal  length  and 
hopefully  of  equal  quality  to  those  required  for  second¬ 
ary  school  guidance  people.  I  do  not  think  the  Job  of 
student  personnel  work  in  the  Junior  college,  or  the 
four  year  college  either  for  that  matter,  is  any  less 
demanding  than  that  for  the  secondary  school.  There¬ 
fore,  we  should  have  at  least  equal  training,  which  is 
increasingly  characteristic  --  the  two  year  program  is 
becoming  equally  characteristic. 

However,  supply  and  demand  functions  cannot 
be  entirely  Ignored,  and  the  demand  for  personnel  to 
assume  responsibility  for  student  personnel  fiuictions 
is  increasing  at  a  startling  rate  of  speed. 

At  the  moment,  it  seems  to  me,  a  widespread 
game  of  musical  chairs  is  going  on  with  the  trained, 
experienced  student  personnel  worker,  the  objects  of 
keen  competition,  and  the  vacant  chairs  largely  filled 
by  classroom  teachers  with  little  or  no  professional 
preparation  for  the  positions  they  assume. 

This  is  a  problem  which  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to,  I  suspect,  and  find  out  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  what  represents  the  minimal  level  of  pre- 
service  professional  preparation,  and  what  standards 
of  minimum  preparation  should  be  --  or  how  they  should 
differ  between  specific  student  personnel  functions. 

The  conclusions  that  I  drew  from  this  study: 

First  of  all,  clarification  and  delineation 
of  the  functions  Included  in  the  term  "student  person¬ 
nel  program"  are  needed.  Dr.  Raines  said  something  of 
the  same  thing. 

We  know  that  Junior  colleges  are  generally 
providing  student  personnel  services  with  less  than 
adequately  trained  staffs.  Forty -five  percent  of  the 
student  personnel  workers  responding  to  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  in  the  larger  colleges,  and  60  percent  in 
the  smaller  colleges,  could  be  classified  as  inade¬ 
quately  prepared  throiagh  professional  training  to 
pez^orm  student  personnel  functions. 

We  note  thirdly  that  the  existing  resources 
for  the  professional  preparation  of  student  personnel 
workers  are  not  equipped  to  give  special  attention  to 
unique  needs  of  the  Junior  college. 
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Four:  We  knoN  that  professionally  prepared 
student  personnel  speelallsts  are  In  demand  for  all 
levels  of  education  and  that  there  have  been  up  to  now 
only  limited  opportxinltles  available  to  the  Junior 
college  student  personnel  morker  mho  mas  interested  In 
upgrading  himself  through  some  form  of  Inservlce  per¬ 
sonnel  training. 

1  Mill  stop  here  now,  and  maybe  we  can  have 
discussion,  or  Dr.  Raines  can  talk  to  you  about  the 
recommendations  that  were  made.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  QILES:  We  have  had  a  report  from 
two  people  who  were  Intimately  Involved  In  probably 
one  of  the  most  extensive  studies  on  student  personnel 
that  has  been  conducted,  and  these  people  are  talking 
directly  from  the  study  and  the  experience  that  they 
have  had,  rather  than  from  what  they  have  read. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  some  question 
or  you  would  like  to  have  an  elaboration  on  some  phase 
of  what  they  have  suggested  to  you,  or  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  which  they  have  not  touched  on,  which  you  would 
be  most  Interested  In  having  them  spend  a  minute  or 
two  on. 


...  A  question  and  answer  period  ensued 
from  the  floor  . . . 
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DISCUSSION  GROUP  SEMINAR 
Monday  Afternoon,  June  27*  1966 

"The  Environmental  Dimensions  of  Campus 
Planning  and  the  Role  of  the  Student 
Personnel  Administrator" 

The  Discussion  Group  Seminar  on  "The  Environ¬ 
mental  Dimensions  of  Campus  Planning  and  the  Role  of 
the  Student  Personnel  Administrator, "  held  In  the 
Williamsburg  Room,  convened  at  three-thirty  o'clock. 
Dean  Roland  Patzer,  University  of  Vermont,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  I  think  the  theme  of  this 
Conference  has  been  pretty  well  set  by  Glen  Nygreen's 
opening  address  and  the  reactor  panel.  I  was  very 
Interested  to  note  that  in  the  discussion  that  ensued 
by  the  reactor  panel  to  President  Nygreen's  address 
there  was  no  disagreement  on  the  role  of  the  student 
personnel  administrator  as  a  climate  creator,  and  that 
this  role  Is  the  primary  task  of  the  student  personnel 
administrator. 

In  my  observation  In  the  field,  and  In  this 
Conference,  It  has  only  been  recently  that  the  student 
personnel  administrator  has  been  concerned  with  the 
climate  with  regard  to  the  physical  planning.  This  Is 
why  I  think  It  Is  particularly  significant  for  such  a 
program  to  be  part  of  our  annual  Conference. 

I  suspect  that  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
that  this  has  not  been  of  great  concern  to  our  pro¬ 
fession  Is  that  perhaps  we  reflect  a  leadership  role 
not  unlike  that  story  attributed  to  President  Roosevelt 
In  the  early  years  of  the  New  Deal.  As  you  may  recall, 
there  was  a  continuing  conflict  between  Harold  Ickes 
and  Harry  Hopkins.  As  the  story  goes,  one  day  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  seated  at  his  desk,  and  Harold 
Ickes  came  In  and  said,  "I  have  a  proposal.  I  want 
you  to  take  care  of  this  proposal.  It  is  In  dire 
conflict  with  Harry  Hopkins,  but  I  am  right  and  this 
Is  the  way  we  should  move." 

"President  Roosevelt  said,  "You  are  right. 

You  are  right,  Harold.  You're  absolutely  right." 

Later  on  in  the  morning,  Harry  Hopkins  came 
in  and  said,  "I  have  a  proposal.  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  get  disagreement  from  Harold  Ickes  on  this 
but  I  am  sure  I  am  right  In  which  way  we  should  go.  In 
the  direction  we  should  move." 

President  Roosevelt  said,  "You  are  right. 

You  are  right,  Hax^.  You're  absolutely  right." 
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All  this  tlme>  behind  him  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
was  sitting,  and  she  said,  "Franklin,  I  don't  quite 
understand  you.  You  said  to  Harold  Ickes,  "You're 
right.  You're  right.  You're  absolutely  right"  when 
he  presented  an  argument  for  a  proposal  which  was  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  Harry  Hopkins,  and  you  said  to 
Harry  Hopkins,  "You're  right.  You're  right.  You're 
absolutely  right . " 

And  Roosevelt's  response  was  said  to  have 
been:  "Eleanor,  you're  right.  You're  right.  You're 

absolutely  right."  (Laughter) 

This,  I  think.  Is  an  Illustration  of  where  I 
think  we  have  failed  In  our  responsibility  to  become 
more  knowledgable,  more  understanding,  more  sensitive 
and  more  creative  In  this  field  of  the  environment 
and  the  campus  planning. 

We  have  set  the  program  about  In  two  phases. 
First,  we  will  talk  about  campus  planning  as  a  general 
phase,  and  then  we  will  discuss  the  specific  of  resi¬ 
dence  hall  planning  In  the  second  phase. 

The  first  gentleman  who  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  Introduce  Is  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself 
Internationally  In  the  field  of  architecture.  He 
Just  recently  returned  from  Africa,  where  he  Is  plan¬ 
ning  a  university  In  Lagos,  In  Nigeria.  Mr.  Klley  Is 
a  man  who  has  been  a  recipient  of  many  honors  and 
awards.  He  has,  during  his  lifetime.  In  his  private 
practice  participated  In  over  500  projects  In  at  least 
30  states  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  As  I 
look  down  the  roster  of  the  number  of  schools  that 
he  has  been  Involved  In  as  a  landscape  architect.  It 
very  much  reflects  the  number  of  Institutions  that  are 
represented  In  this  room:  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
Concordia  College,  Dulles  International  Airport, 
Fredonla  College,  Lincoln  Center,  Nelman-Narcus,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
University  Circle,  Case  Tech,  Western  Reserve,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


He  also  Is  a  member  of  President  Kennedy's 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
And  last  but  not  least,  he  Is  also  the  campus  planner 
for  a  school  very  close  to  my  heart,  the  University  of 
Vermont.  We  are  very  privileged  to  have  Mr.  Klley 
with  us.  I  would  say  that  perhaps  the  best  testimony 
that  I  can  give  to  him  Is  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  very 
creative  human  Individual.  Mr.  Klley.  (Applause) 


MR.  DANIEL  KILEY  (Architect,  Wings  Point, 
Vermont):  Thank  you.  I  like  big  build-ups.  It  sort 
of  takes  the  pressure  off  the  Idea  of  the  talk,  so 
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that  the  longer  they  are  the  better. 

I  think  we  have  decided  to  practice  what  we 
preach  in  this  environmental  switch.  I  think  the 
speaker  last  night.  President  Leggett,  mentioned  that 
you  should  get  the  right  people  together.  That  Is  one 
step,  and  the  other  one  was  the  developing  of  a  sense 
of  community.  Rather  than  a  speaker  speaking  at  people, 
the  Idea  of  the  seminar  discussion  Is  that  we  are 
really  finding  out  together.  I  think  that  also  pin¬ 
points  our  relationship  when  we  work  with  clients, 
whether  they  be  the  president  of  a  university  or  the 
student  personnel  administrator,  or  whomever;  the  Idea 
of  the  designer  not  coming  In  and  Imposing  a  beautiful 
picture  or  a  picture  of  sorts  on  a  situation.  Rather, 
the  sensitive  designer  seeks  to  find  out  fi^om  all 
sources  as  much  as  he  can,  what  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  Is,  and  how  to  approach  It  and  how  to  solve  It. 

I  think  the  very  first  point  Is  getting  to¬ 
gether  right  on  a  good  basis.  I  think  that  Is  terribly 
Important . 


I  am  not  a  natural  person  who  can  write  a 
speech.  My  Intellect  Is  terribly  low,  but  I  have  high 
enthusiasm,  and  when  the  talk  is  far  enough  ahead  I 
sort  of  accept,  feeling  very  Important  that  I  am  going 
to  speak  to  so  many  Important  people.  Then  as  the  time 
gets  closer  and  closer,  I  find  I  end  up  Instead  of 
flying,  I  take  the  slowest  way  of  coming  out.  So  I 
flew  to  St.  Louis  on  certain  projects,  and  then  I  took 
the  overnight  train.  Even  that  whole  day  on  the  train 
going  through  beautiful  environment  still  did  not  solve 
my  problem  of  what  to  say.  So  I  always  have  to  sneak 
up  on  It  or  throw  It  to  chance,  like  nature,  and  try 

to  get  connected,  we  might  say.  In  a  natural  way. 

I  think  this  Is  the  same  thing  In  design 
too,  seeking  this  natural  connection  rather  than  an 
academic  or  Intellectual  appx^ach. 

Anyway,  after  doing  this  for  many  thousands 
of  miles,  I  finally  at  least  got  a  title,  and  I  usually 
never  get  a  title  because  I  always  say  the  same  thing 
and  you  cannot  name  It  normally;  but  1  felt  that  since 
I  was  In  the  West  and  the  Western  civilization,  that 
It  Is  good  to  have  a  title  to  a  talk.  So  my  title 

turned  out  to  be,  "The  Cultured  Environment;  or  the 

Environment  of  Culture^  the  Campus."  That  suggests  a 
beautiful  Idea,  and  It  would  be  wonderful  If  this  were 
the  case.  It  would  be  truly  relfectlve  of  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  system  If  our  campuses  were  cultured  places. 

Culture  cannot  be  segmented  Into  fields  where 
you  are  knowledgeable  In  this,  and  possibly  sensitive, 
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and  then  reach  a  block  ae  soon  as  you  get  to  the  border 
of  your  field.  I  think  this  Is  our  whole  problem.  It 
Is  that  we  have  been  working  In  compartments,  and  the 
aim  of  the  designer-planner.  In  a  physical  aspect.  Is 
to  break  from  those  compartments  and  try  to  see  whole 
and  see  continuous.  We  are  tiding  to  see  growth.  We 
do  not  like  to  think  In  terms  of  static  situations. 
Especially  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  campus  and  the 
educational  demands.  It  seems  even  more  that  this  Is 
Important  because  If  you  do  think  In  static  terms  In 
no  time  you  are  trapped.  You  cannot  expand.  You 
lose  the  original  functional  relationships  that  started. 
So  the  thing  worked  beautifully  and  you  find  yourself 
trapped, running  out  of  land  for  that  wonderful  gift 
from  the  government  or  some  doner  that  you  could  start 
another  college  with. 

I  think  the  main  approach  to  the  way  we  look 
at  It  is  that  we  are  seeking  that  kind  of  a  campus 
plan  or  pattern  that  Is  more  or  less  nuclear,  or  one 
possible  of  growth  and  development.  Therefore,  we  see 
It  as  a  pattern  not  unlike  science  finding  as  you  get 
closer  to  the  scene  you  find  that  things  get  less 
organic  and  get  more  developmental. 

So,  as  a  suggestion,  the  Ideal  campus,  from 
my  point  of  view,  would  be  that  kind  of  a  pattern  that 
would  be  related  functionally,  part  to  part,  tied 
together  by  proper  circulation.  But  then  the  parts 
could  grow.  Just  like  a  body  and  an  organism  In  Its 
environment;  and  the  Interstitial  space  would  both  be 
a  pulsating  sponge  that  could  take  the  growth  but 
never  lose  Its  original  relationship.  That  Is  the 
Ideal  thing. 


In  the  past,  before  the  great  pressure  of 
education  need,  our  campuses  tended  to  be  designed  In 
a  static  way.  Most  of  the  old  campuses,  as  you  know, 
have  this  sort  of  well  designed  core.  The  University 
of  Vermont  has  a  beautiful  green  —  the  Vermont  green, 
with  lovely  buildings  around  It.  Through  shortsighted¬ 
ness,  they  let  one-half  of  the  green  slip  away  fr<MB 
them  to  another  use;  so  now.  Just  the  administration 
building  Is  on  that  side.  Then,  when  the  first  growth 
emphasis  started.  Instead  of  looking  wholly  and  looking 
at  the  relationship  of  the  core  to  the  future,  buildings 
were  plopped  down  haphazardly  around  the  perlfery.  This 
Is  true  In  Minnesota,  where  we  are  consultants,  and  It 
Is  also  true  In  almost  all  of  the  city  universities  and 
colleges,  like  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  whole  yard  at 
Harvard  Is  beautiful,  wonderful  scale,  but  then  things 
get  dissipated  all  throughout  the  community.  That  Is 
not  necessarily  wrong,  but  they  should  connect  with 
the  community  In  all  dimensions. 


I  think  the  Idea  of  flexibility  Is  very 
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important,  and  that  would  be  my,  you  might  aay,  pro> 

J action  aa  a  blueprint  of  how  a  campus  should  grow. 
Man  has  been  constantly  seeking  some  kind  of  unity  or 
connection,  and  on  the  campus  as  well  as  in  general. 
The  campus  and  life  in  general  are  not  two  different 
things,  of  course,  but  the  campus  could  be  a,  you 
might  say,  ideal  example  of  what  the  community  could 
be.  All  of  the  splits  we  are  having  and  the  problems 
that  are  arising  are  not  only  arising  on  the  campus, 
but  they  are  arising  everywhere,  as  we  see,  all  over 
the  world. 


There  have  been  various  types  of  remedies  or 
some  way  to  meet  this,  through  religion  —  the  idea 
of  Zen,  I  suppose,  is  to  make  a  leap  from  the  intellect 
body  idea  into  one  whole  idea.  LSD  is  a  sort  of  a 
quick  study  or  pilot  idea  of  what  life  might  basically 
be.  Design  and  the  efforts  of  design  also  are  trying 
to  show  in  the  physical  environment  what  integration 
is,  by  way  of  physical  integration,  that  it  can  show 
the  way  to  total  integration  of  man  and  his  environment. 


The  student  personnel  administrator  --  I 
do  not  know  what  his  role  is  in  it,  but  I  imagine,  as 
in  any  area  or  field,  the  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tor  has  a  great  opportunity  if  he  is  the  type  of  per¬ 
son  who  can  accept  the  challenge,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  he  is  Ideally  suited  to  taking  up  this  challenge 
since  he  is  close  to  the  student  and  following  the 
student  throughout  his  life  on  campus.  Therefore, 
he  is  working  with  the  real  life  that  is  there. 


Just  as  an  architect  or  anyone  should  be,  a 
student  personnel  administrator  must  be  open  minded 
and  aware.  Informed  and  imaginative.  If  he  is  closed 
down  and  knows  all  the  answers,  you  might  as  well  give 
up  before  you  start.  I  think  that  applies  to  every¬ 
thing  in  life. 

I  can  think  of  two  sort  of  fairly  famous 
scientists  --  quite  famous  --  who  are  also  presidents 
of  colleges.  One  of  them  is  the  closed  mind  type  who 
knows.  The  other  one  is  the  opposite.  The  opposite 
one  automatically  has  achieved  greater  scientific 
success  and  has  become  more  of  a  large  world  figure 
than  the  other  one.  I  think  that  the  closed  mindedness 
will  stop  any  growth,  so  I  think  that  being  humble  and 
open  you  can  get  into  all  kinds  of  possibilities  and 
start  to  make  a  crack  at  solving  the  problem. 

Besides  all  that  sort  of  general  idea,  I 
would  like  to  Just  suggest,  besides,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  design  of  space  today  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  different  than  at  any  other  time.  So  a  really 
sensitive,  contemporary  designer  is  trying  to  be  up  at 
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the  point  of  departure  of  all  events,  and  he  is  seeking 
to  make  space  he  designs  and  relationships  while  he  is 
solving  the  prohlons  that  were  unknown  in  the  past, 

Just  because  he  is  living  today.  Therefore,  through 
the  flexible,  continuous  environment,  the  most  exciting 
design  special  qualities  are  obtained.  It  is  a  whole 
new  area  of  possibility  that  probably  can  best  be  seen 
through  LSD.  (Laughter)  I  cannot  describe  it.  There 
is  no  point  in  even  mentioning  that  you  don't  start 
designing  by  getting  ideas  and  transplanting  ideas  from 
one  solution  to  another.  Bach  problem,  each  site, 
each  condition  has  the  elements  of  its  own  design  latent 
within  it. 


We  have  to  Just  try  to  pick  it  open  and  see 
what  is  there  really.  This  is  what  makes  design  fun; 
and  I  think  life  Itself  should  be  fun.  I  always  say 
that  if  it  is  not  fun  I  am  not  Interested  in  it.  But 
regardless  of  the  Job,  even  with  eight  children,  I 
still  try  to  hold  to  that.  It  should  be  play  in  the 
universe. 


Then  I  have  some  other  things  about  the 
actual  details  and  elements,  but  I  have  skipped  that, 
and  I  will  Just  sort  of  wind  up  with  this  general 
thought  of  what  the  campus  might  be.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZBR:  Thank  you,  Dan.  I  think 
later  we  will  want  to  talk  to  you  about  parking,  and 
a  few  of  the  other  influences  that  have  a  bearing  on 
this  overall  design. 

Next  I  would  like  to  present  a  man  who  I 
also  have  been  privileged  to  come  to  know  in  the  last 
year,  a  man  who  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  assumed 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture  at 
Princeton  University.  Prior  to  that  time.  Hr.  Oeddes 
was  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  his  experience,  his  educational 
experience  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Design,  has  put 
him  in  good  stead  as  a  professional  architect.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  a  firm,  the  firm  of  Qeddes,  Blrcher, 
Quals  k  Cunningham. 

He  too  has  distinguished  himself  in  a  number 
of  awards.  He  has  planned,  specifically,  residence 
halls  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  a  dining  hall 
and  residence  complex  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  town  design  for  Rockville,  Maryland,  a  campus  plan 
for  Beaver  College,  and  the  town  plan  and  village 
center  for  Reston,  Virginia,  among  a  number  of  his 
efforts  thus  far. 


I  think  more  personally  I  should  like  to 
say  that  if  any  of  you  have  had  the  experience  of 
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chairing  a  committee  to  select  an  architect,  I  think 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  architect 
to  translate  Into  a  meaningful  philosophy  the  concept 
of  his  residence  planning.  Having  sat  through  a  com¬ 
mittee,  listening  to  approximately  20  architects,  I 
knew  Immediately  after  Mr.  Oeddes'  presentation  that 
this  Is  a  man  who  not  only  could  design  an  create,  but 
could  articulate  his  creative  ability.  I  should  like 
to  read  Just  one  brief  sentence  from  him  which  I  think 
sums  up  his  philosophy.  This  he  said  upon  taking  the 
position  at  Princeton: 

"Probably  each  generation  has  to  rediscover 
for  Itself  contemporary  roots  of  architecture,  the 
kind  of  functionalism  that  Is  Its  own  reality.  I  hope 
to  Improve  the  connections  between  architecture  and 
science  and  technology  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  humani¬ 
ties  and  the  social  sciences  on  the  other,  to  make  a 
continuity  of  architecture  and  urban  design  and  to  make 
of  architecture  a  more  humane  social  art." 

I  think  this  is  a  sufficient  Introduction, 

Bob.  Mr.  Oeddes.  (Applause) 

DBAN  ROBERT  L.  OEDDES  (Dean,  School  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Princeton  University):  After  that  Introduc¬ 
tion,  It  makes  me  feel  like  I  ought  to  go  out  and  get 
to  work  at  Princeton.  (Laughter) 

The  subject  that  we  are  discussing  —  I  asked 
If  I  could  use  a  case  study,  a  kind  of  a  detailed  look 
at  It,  so  that  by  concentrating  on  residence  halls  I 
could  make  a  few  specific  points  about  programming, 
environmental  design,  and  environmental  programming  In 
general.  Mind  you.  It  is  always  difficult  to  talk 
about  a  field  as  general  as  the  environment  by  looking 
at  It  through  the  small  end  of  the  telescope,  which  Is 
what  I  will  be  doing.  But  In  a  way.  It  sets  the  basis 
for  understanding  what  architects  and  campus  planners 
feel  they  need  In  terms  of  an  Ideal  relationship  to 
student  personnel  administrations,  to  the  users,  the 
deans  of  students,  and  ultimately  the  students  them¬ 
selves. 

Let  me  Just  go  back  a  little  bit  In  the 
history  about  residence  halls,  and  If  I  can,  I  will 
end  up  with  five  specific  requests  which.  In  a  way,  I 
bring  to  you  from  the  architects  themselves.  This  Is 
how  we  would  like  to  have  It  If  the  world  were  better 
than  perhaps  It  Is. 

There  are  very  few  environmental  Jokes.  I 
have  one  that  has  to  do  with  our  problem  today  In  an 
extreme  situation  as  compared  to  the  17th,  iSth  and 
19th  centuries,  when  things  were  progressing  very  slowly. 
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I  think  It  18  largely  the  result  of  two  things.  This 
is  not  the  Joke  part.  This  Is  the  serious  part.  One 
Is  that  the  population  Increase  makes  many  of  the  things 
that  were  occurring  slowly  occur  now  very  quickly.  It 
Is  as  If  you  took  a  moving  picture  film  and  Instead  of 
running  It  at  the  normal  speed  you  began  to  Increase  It. 
New  patterns.  In  fact,  might  begin  to  emerge.  That,  of 
course.  Is  clear. 

The  other  thing  Is  that  ours  Is  an  Increasing¬ 
ly  affluent  society  that  Is  pluralistic,  that  Is  In  fact 
a  society  where  there  Is  not  necessarily  one  kind  of 
education  or  one  kind  of  campus  or  one  way.  In  fact, 
that  the  student  will  live  or  that  education  will  occur, 
but  there  are  probably  several  viable  ones,  and  that 
choice,  diversity,  the  freedom  of  choice  Is  In  fact 
desirable. 


Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  Is  we  are 
really  taking  the  point  of  view  that  everybody  counts, 
not  Just  a  few;  and  that  education,  campus  climate 
would  reflect  this,  and  certainly  dormitories  would  re 
fleet  It.  It  Is  not  an  aristocratic,  authoritarian 
situation,  but  one  which  is  freely  an  open  kind  of 
society. 


The  Impact  on  campus  planning  Is  very  great. 
We  no  longer  build  aristocratic  kinds  of  buildings. 

We  no  longer  build  buildings  which  attempt  to  look  like 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy  or  palaces,  but  we  are 
really  beginning  to  realize  that  the  kind  of  life  that 
an  open,  pluralistic  society  has  can  be  reflected  and 
expressed,  and  even  helped  along  by  Its  architecture. 

There  are  certain  problems  In  this.  One  Is 
the  enormous  speed  In  which  all  this  has  to  occur,  the 
enormous  engulfing.  We  are  building  at  such  a  rapid 
rate.  That  Is  the  story.  In  Philadelphia,  the  word 
was  passed  down  that  within  24  hours  the  world  was 
going  to  be  covered  by  water  and  we  were  going  to  be 
engulfed  In  another  flood.  Three  great  religious 
leaders  got  together  and  each  made  a  pronouncement. 

One  said  that  we  had  24  hours  to  come  to  a  final 
understanding.  I  am  not  very  good  on  comparative 
religions.  I  don't  know  which  one  said  that.  One 
said  that  we  had  24  hours  to  come  to  a  final  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  life.  Another  one  said 
that  we  had  24  hours  to  come  to  a  consensus  amongst  all 
of  us.  And  the  third  one  got  up  and  said,  "We  have 
24  hours  to  learn  how  to  live  underwater."  (Laughter) 


As  far  as  architects  and  campus  planners  are 
concerned,  with  literally  the  gulf  of  students  that  are 
coming,  the  Increase  In  our  responsibilities  to  society, 
we  Just  are  In  that  third  predicament.  So  what  do  we  do 
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about  It?  Perhaps  we  can  look  back  a  little  bit 
historically  as  to  what  the  relationship  between 
living  accommodations,  residence  halls,  and  campus 
planning  has  been* 

The  tradition  goes  back  about  700  years  In 
Western  Europe.  There  have  been  two  clearly  separate 
viewpoints*  The  first  vuilversltles,  especially  those 
In  England,  developed  —  well,  let  me  say  that  there 
were  two  basic  kinds  of  universities  that  were  de¬ 
veloping.  The  English  universities  developed  on  the 
tradition  of  hostels  —  that  Is,  of  residential  living. 
The  hostels  themselves  grew  Into  colleges,  which  be¬ 
came  both  academic  and  residential  units  for  both 
teachers  and  students.  The  first  of  these  Is  the 
university  College  at  Oxford,  which  actually  was  a 
half  residence  In  123O  A.D. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  a  different  tra¬ 
dition  existed  on  the  continent  where  French  and 
German  continental  universities  were  non-resldentlal 
from  the  very  beginning.  They  gave  no  grades,  and 
they  owned  no  buildings,  and  they  took  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  students  whatsoever.  The  continental 
university  tradition  has  been  maintained,  as  has  the 
English  tradition.  In  fact,  the  English  tradition  Is 
now  expanding  beyond  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the 
point  where  the  new  universities  are  largely  residen¬ 
tial,  and  even  the  provincial  universities  are  In¬ 
creasingly  becoming  residential  universities,  where 
the  residential  aspect  of  living  and  the  educational 
aspects  of  living,  as  Mr.  Klley  Indicated,  are  not 
separate  spheres  but.  In  fact,  are  parts  of  a  continu¬ 
ity  of  life. 

Let  us  say  that  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
English  tradition  was  the  tradition  of  the  Mew  England 
colleges.  Certainly  the  Eastern  schools  have  been 
Influenced  at  their  very  outset  with  the  Idea  of  a 
residential  community  being  the  acadonlc  one  also. 

For  various  coincidental  reasons,  the  growth 
of  the  land  grant  colleges,  the  growth  of  the  Germanic 
influence,  the  continental  Influence  on  American  col¬ 
leges  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  our  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  state  universities  and  the  land  grant 
colleges  occurred.  I  am  not  sure  that  one  Is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  other,  but  In  fact  there  are  a  lot  of 
scholarly  traditions  that  occurred,  that  grew  In  this 
country,  research  traditions  that  grew  up  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  but  also  one  of  the  traditions  that  developed 
was  the  Idea  that  the  universities  are  not  residential, 
but  they  In  fact  are  places  of  scholarship  and  research 
without  residential  base. 


These  traditions  have  been  going  on  for  a 
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long  time  In  this  country,  parallel;  and  It  seems  to 
me  clearly  emerging  of  the  two  —  even  those  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  which  have  not  been  largely  resi¬ 
dential  are  Increasingly  looking  at  the  residential 
aspect  of  their  campus  as  part  of  the  educational 
concern.  Therefore,  there  Is  a  great  backlog  In  maxiy 
places  across  the  countiry  for  residential  halls,  far 
in  excess  of  the  growth  of  colleges  and  universities 
alone.  In  other  words,  places  like  the  University  of 
California  are  now  embarking  on  a  huge  residential 
program.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  you 
may  be  familiar  with,  and  others  are  now  making  up  for 
this  backlog,  and  there  Is  an  Increasing  commitment 
to  the  residential  as  well  as  to  the  academic  facili¬ 
ties  as  part  of  education. 


This  means  that  attention  Is  being  given 
not  only  to  the  living,  sleeping  aspect  of  dormitories 
and  residential  halls,  but  to  the  educational  values. 
The  decisions  being  made,  I  think.  Increasingly  are 
In  terms  of  the  residential  system  as  a  whole,  and 
less  and  less  on  the  basis  of  an  Individual  dormitory. 
More  and  more  campuses  are  looking  at  the  entire  system 
of  dining  halls,  libraries,  study  halls,  classroom  and 
dormitory  rooms  as  part  of  the  whole  system,  and  a  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  location  of  study  halls,  the  location 
of  dining.  Is  not  Independent  from  their  decision  about 
the  sleeping  quarters. 

This  Is  particularly  well  thought  out  when 
attention  Is  given  to  study  halls,  for  example.  In 
what  I  think  was  the  pioneering  effort  that  was  made 
In  Massachusetts  for  the  development  of  the  new  col¬ 
lege,  Ritchie,  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Holyoke,  that 
group,  study  facilities  were  given  intensive  research 
to  see  how  students  did.  In  fact,  study;  what  their 
behavioral  requirements  were  for  study.  You  might  not 
think  this  had  much  to  do  with  residence  halls,  or  with 
dining  halls,  or  libraries,  but  It  turned  out  that  by 
concentrating  on  student  behavior,  on  what  they  actual¬ 
ly  do,  you  find  that  they  study  In  lots  of  different 
places.  It  Is  a  common  sense  thing.  In  fact,  you 
could  plan  a  campus  to  make  possible  diverse  choices 
of  study  places.  You  could  plan  the  dormitories  In 
this  way,  but  you  could  also  plan  the  dining  halls  In 
this  way.  Pretty  soon  you  begin  to  realize  that  you 
are  making  double  and  triple  use  of  space;  that  In 
fact  the  cost  of  a  dining  hall  Is  partially  the  cost 
of  a  study  hall.  The  cost  of  a  library  Is,  In  fact, 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  study  hall. 


It  comes  across  my  mind  that  If  they  fall 
asleep  In  the  library,  does  that  mean  It  Is  also  part 
of  the  dormitory?  (Laughter)  The  point  Is  that  there 
Is  no  way  to  make  simple  categories  In  tezus  of  living. 
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You>  In  fact,  nave  multiple  choice,  you  have  multiple 
use,  and  this  le  Increasingly  possible.  It  all  really 
depends  upon  the  establishment  of  objectives  and  goals. 
We  have  to  become  more  and  more  precise  about  these 
goals  and  objectives.  For  example,  the  goals  that  are 
stated  the  simplest  way,  "Housing,  I30  people";  "Hous¬ 
ing,  750  people, "  do  not  come  anywhere  near  close  to 
being  adequately  stated.  Are  you  Intending  that  there 
be  a  close  relationship,  for  example,  between  dormitory 
life  and  the  kind  of  casual  face  to  face  relationships 
of  groups  that  can  easily  occur?  Are  you  trying  to 
make  of  dormitory  living  something  comparable  to  the 
scale  of  family  life?  Are  you  tx>ylng  to  establish 
some  way  of  establlehlng  a  bridge  between  Individual 
and  group  activities,  which  can  occur  naturally? 


These  things  can  all  be  done,  and  they  are 
possible  to  do  within  the  framework  of  any  rational 
method  of  campus  planning  and  environmental  program¬ 
ming. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  proposed  that  the  objective  be  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  this,  what  I  think  represents  my 
goal,  at  least,  for  most  student  housing.  "Student 
housing  Should  be  organized  so  that  It  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  Impersonal  group  from  which  the  student 
may  be  Inclined  to  withdraw.  It  should  provide  the 
natural  environment  where  the  student  easily  makes  new 
friendships  and  finds  a  place  In  groups  of  congenial 
interests.  A  residential  system  should  make  possible 
the  experiences  In  Informal  education  which  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  Intellectual  curiosity,  the  high  regard 
for  knowledge,  and  the  maturity  of  Judgment  for  which 
general  academic  discipline  stands." 

I  want  to  point  out.  In  a  proposal  once  to 
Dean  Patzer,  that  I  thought  that  a  properly  planned 
residential  unit  would  provide  for  each  student  a  direct, 
personal  experience  of  living  In  a  civilized  community. 
This  Is  remarkably  the  same  as  Dan  Klley's  comment 
earlier.  There  are  many  components  to  this  community, 
and  one  can  decide  In  a  rational,  objective  way  where 
to  put  the  emphasis  and  where  to  allocate  the  resources. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  Import snt  Is  to 
recognize  the  apparently  diverse  requirements  of  privacy, 
individual  privacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need  for 
multiple  connections  to  community  life,  to  a  sense  of 
group  activity,  on  the  other,  and  to  make  possible, 
through  time,  the  choice  of  an  Individual  to  choose 
reel  privacy  as  against  a  choice  of  being  a  member  of 
any  number  of  groups  that  exist  within  the  environment. 


There  Is  Increasing  evidence,  from  the 
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behavioral  aolenoea,  that  the  behavioral  sciences  are 
becoming  much  more  Interested  In  working  with  physical 
planners.  There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  buildings 
have  social  value  as  well  as  economic  value.  Prom 
psychology  and  even  from  anthropology  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  buildings  can  be  suitable  or  attractive 
to  man,  or  they  can  be  Just  the  opposite.  They  can 
be  Inimical  to  man. 

For  example.  It  Is  possible  to  design  a 
house  In  such  a  way  that  you  really  feel  that  It  Is 
home,  that  you  feel  that  It  Is  a  nest,  that  It  has  all 
those  Idlosyncracles  that  make  one  feel  that  It  Is 
yours.  But  In  order  to  do  that,  you  always  want  to  be 
able  to  move  furniture  around,  to  be  able  to  kind  of 
arrange  It  for  yourself.  The  same  kind  of  criteria 
should  be  applied  to  dormitory  rooms.  There  Is  clear 
evidence  that  one  of  the  major  sources  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  In  dormitories  Is  the  Inability  for  a  student 
to  move  the  furniture,  to  put  things  In  such  a  way 
that  he  recognizes  It  is  his.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
of  a  house. 


It  Is  possible  to  make  buildings  In  such 
a  way  that  you  want  to  flee  from  them  or  through  them. 
This  Is  very  much  desirable  In  bus  terminals  and  air¬ 
ports,  where  In  fact  the  purpose  of  the  building  Is  to 
get  you  througn  It,  to  make  It  possible  to  come  and  go. 
To  make  of  a  bus  terminal  or  an  airport  a  place  of 
loitering  Is  actually  to  frustrate  Its  fundamental 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  also  possible  to  design 
a  dormitory  which  Is  like  a  place  that  you  want  to 
flee  from.  Many  dormitories  have  this  quality  of  being 
always  In  transition.  They  are  always  going  somewhere, 
but  you  never  get  there. 

Many  corridors  nave  the  feeling  that  you  are 
not  Intended  to  be  there.  You  are  there  by  sufferance. 
It  Is  possible  to  design  corridors  which  make  It  seem 
a  pleasant  place,  a  human  place  to  meet  someone  else, 
and  not  to  feel  that  It  is  the  basement  of  a  skyscraper, 
or  that  you  are  in  the  middle  of  a  submarine  underwater. 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  every  single  as¬ 
pect  of  a  building  In  terms  of  Its  impact  on  human  be¬ 
havior. 


A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  eminent  psychia¬ 
trist  (actually  his  main  work  Is  on  the  care  of  the 
mentally  111),  he  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  number  of 
times  that  we  know  how  to  take  care  better  of  the  men¬ 
tally  111  than  we  do  of  those  of  us  who  are  at  least 
partially  well.  He  thinks  that  an  aesthetic  of  a 
deeply  satisfying  and  valuable  kind  can  probably  grow 
up  when  we  start  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  very  special 
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kind  of  animal,  whoae  raqulronents  are  Just  as  In¬ 
teresting,  Just  as  demanding,  and  probably  Just  as 
Important  as  the  rarest  creature  In  the  finest  soo. 

The  planning  of  residence  halls  and  the  planning  of  a 
college  campus  could  be  approached  this  way,  but  It 
has  to  be  done  by  developing  our  programming  methods. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  visual  stage  setting.  Too  many 
times,  I  feel  that  the  society  looks  upon  architecture 
as  a  way  of  setting  the  stage  for  some  glamorous  world 
of  the  l8th  century  or  of  some  other  thing  that  needs 
to  be  expressed  visually.  In  fact,  all  valid  archi¬ 
tecture  which  has  a  feeling  of  being  right  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  time  cannot  be  developed  that  way  at  all. 
Architecture  does  not  begin  visually,  and  In  fact,  for 
most  of  us.  It  Is  experienced  In  much  more  than  Just 
visual  terms.  It  is  experienced  In  behavioral  terms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rational  planning 
method  of  dormitories  would  apply  to  all  sorts  of 
other  aspects  of  the  campus.  It  Is  necessary  to 
Identify  those  activities  which  need  to  be  planned  and 
to  work  hard  at  the  Identification  of  those  activities. 


Here  let  me  Just  In  summary  state  what  I  think 
are  the  five  things  that  architects  and  campus  planners 
need  from  you  and  from  your  colleagues,  because  clearly 
It  Is  not  a  one  man  Job.  I  would  hope  that  this  might 
be  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  might  be  able  to  develop 
Into  a  kind  of  clear,  short  statement  of  the  hard  core, 
absolute  requirements  of  a  situation,  and  not  assume 
that  It  Is  your  Job  to  necessarily  describe  all  the 
aspects  of  planning  campuses  or  of  planning  dormitories. 
If  you  restrict  yourself  to  the  really  essential  things, 
the  hard  core  things,  then  you  can  participate  with 
your  architect  In  the  development  of  the  comprehensive 
list  of  requirements. 


We  have  gotten  ourselves  a  little  bit  Into 
the  habit,  that  the  only  way  In  which  we  can  deal  with 
information  Is  to  put  out  an  awful  lot  of  It.  Maybe 
It  Is  the  Influence  of  the  Mew  York  Times,  where  they 
print  more  than  they  need  to  print  really.  Many  of 
our  reports  are  too  big.  It  would  be  very  well  to 
strike  hard  at  the  reversal  of  this  direction  and  re¬ 
duce  things  down  to  what  you  know  are  the  absolute 
requirements  for  the  planning. 


Then,  after  this  short  list  exists  —  and 
hold  the  line  on  that  —  then  work  with  your  archlteet 
and  campus  planners  on  the  development  of  a  more 
general  thing.  You  will  find  In  doing  this  that  there 
are  alternatives  that  you  will  be  willing  to  accept 
which  are  equally  valid,  but  which  might  fit  better 
Into  the  whole  conception  of  the  residence  system 
or  the  college  system.  Do  not  try  to  make  a  very 
long  and  hard  list.  Make  It  a  short,  precise  one. 
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Secondly,  start  always  by  analyzing  the 
behavior,  the  use  of  existing  facilities  on  your  own 
canpus  or  on  neighboring  campuses.  Do  not  look  at 
the  architectural  magazines,  and  do  not  look  at  the 
management  magazines  with  the  latest  gimmicks.  The 
main  thing  to  do  Is  to  look  really  hard  at  how  people 
do  actually  live  and  use  buildings  that  you  have 
right  there.  That  Is  the  best  laboratory  of  experience 
you  have.  Prom  that,  and  from  a  hard  look  at  that, 
originality  can  come.  If  you  do  not  have  the  buildings 
on  the  campus,  find  one  or  two  that  are  fallrly  nearby 
and  study  those  activities. 

Human  beings  are  by  and  large  quite  pre¬ 
dictable.  That  Is,  If  they  are  acting  such  and  such 
a  way  on  one  campus,  they  are  likely  to  be  acting 
such  and  such  a  way  on  another.  Classroom  activity, 
dormitory  activity  Is  not  so  widely  different.  Start 
from  understanding  the  human  activities.  You  might 
even  think  about  It  In  terms  of  what  I  would  call  the 
ecology  of  the  campus;  that  Is,  the  relationship  of 
man  and  his  environment,  the  organism  and  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  there  Is  an  ecology  of  a  dormitory;  there 
Is  an  ecology  of  a  classroom;  there  Is  an  ecology  of 
a  corridor.  Most  of  all,  try  to  Identify  the  kind  of 
organization  of  social  and  group  behaviors  that  are 
existing. 


See  whether  one  kind  of  building  gives 
rise  to  one  kind  of  social  and  group  behaviors  as 
against  others.  See  If  there  are  obvious  problems 
due  to  the  physical  organization  that  Is  related  to 
the  behavior  organization.  See  If  It  Is  possible  to 
reallocate  the  space  that  Is  available. 


For  example,  suppose  you  are  working  at  120 
square  feet  per  student  for  a  particular  group  of 
dormitories.  It  Is  possible  to  take  that  15O  square 
feet  or  120  square  feet,  or  whatever  It  Is,  and 
divide  that  pie  up  Into  different  allocations.  You 
can  allocate  more  of  It  to  rooms,  or  you  can  allocate 
more  of  it  to  lounges.  You  can  allocate  more  of  It  to 
corridors.  You  can  allocate  more  of  It  to  counseling 
areas,  and  so  forth. 

Think  of  the  entire  space  available  to  you, 
given  the  budget,  and  other  limitations  of  our  time, 
and  see  whether  It  Is  possible  to  reallocate  It  without 
rigid  views  Initially.  We  found,  for  example,  that 
the  same  amount  of  total  square  footage  can  be  allo¬ 
cated  Into  very,  very  different  programmatic  kinds  of 
organization,  so  that  some  universities  are  going  to 
have  one  kind  of  pattern  of  organization,  and  some 
another,  and  yet  the  total  square  footage  will  be  the 
same. 
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Thirdly,  bring  all  of  your  cost  inforaation 
up  to  1966  dollars.  It  is  alaost  impossible  to  talk 
intelligently  to  campus  administrators  and  campus 
planners  on  the  basis  of  a  dormitory  built  five  years 
ago  that  cost  X  dollars  unless  you  have  a  comparable 
basis. 


Also  try  to  define  as  clearly  as  possible 
what  is  included  in  costs,  and  what  is  not  Included, 
so  that  it  is  clear  to  all  concerned,  your  college 
trustees,  and  boards,  and  president,  and  so  forth, 
and  contractors  and  the  architects.  What  do  you  mean 
by  cost?  Bring  it  all  to  a  common  base,  and  bring 
this,  as  much  as  possible,  out  in  the  open  early. 
Architects,  I  think,  are  as  aware  as  everyone  else 
of  the  spiraling  of  the  costs  of  construction  and 
the  necessity  to  deal  with  this  at  the  outset  and  to 
have  everything  open. 

The  next  proposal  I  would  make  is  that  you 
always  try  to  have  a  small  decision  making  group 
which  is  empowered  to  make  decisions.  This  group, 
hopefully,  not  more  than  four  or  five  people,  should 
be  the  nucleus  of  making  the  decisions  on  campus 
planning,  or  of  dormitory  systems.  The  reason  for 
the  small  group  is  that  it  is  possible  for  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  build  up  enough  understanding  and  rapport  with 
the  small  group  that  he  can  present  alternatives  that 
can  be  freely  and  rationally  discussed. 

I  think  you  should  require  of  your  archi¬ 
tects  alternatives  --  not  visual  alternatives  so  much 
as  programming  alternatives;  alternatives  as  to  how 
to  allocate  the  resources  and  how  to  organise,  let's 
say,  the  group  behavioral  system  of  it.  You  will 
participate  fully  in  this  if  it  is  a  small  working 
group . 


Fourth,  I  think  most  of  us  would  recognise 
that  the  landscape,  the  building,  the  circulation 
systems,  the  parking  systems,  the  interior  design, 
the  furniture,  and  so  forth,  are  all  really  one  con¬ 
tinuous  part  of  the  physical  envlroment,  and  it  is 
quite  wrong  to  limit  the  assignment  of  your  campus 
planners  or  architects  arbitrarily.  In  particular, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  universities 
and  schools  to  separate  the  design  of  the  interior  and 
the  design  of  the  landscape  from  the  design  of  the 
structures  themselves.  This,  in  many  cases,  leads  to 
disaster. 


The  best  situation,  of  course,  is  when  the 
architects  and  the  other  disciplines  are  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  each  other  and  can  work  very  well  together. 
But  in  general,  I  think  it  is  well  to  centralize 
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responsibility  and  to  have  one  person,  one  group  that 
can  do  the  entire  thing  of  landscape.  Interior,  and 
buildings.  I  would  even  carry  It  further  and  require 
of  them  that  they  do  graphics  design.  One  of  the 
terrible  things  happening  In  dormitories  and  buildings 
everywhere  Is  the  proliferation  of  signs  and  lights 
and  so  on.  The  control  of  the  visual  environment,  or 
the  making  of  it  Into  a  peaceful  and  quiet  place  Is 
something  that  must  be  worked  on,  and  worked  on  hard. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  the  most  general  of  all, 
set  up  realistic  objectives  In  terms  of  time.  It  Is 
true  that  the  government  agencies  and  the  funding  and 
so  forth  puts  extraordinary  pressures  on  you,  and  It 
Is  true  that  you  then  put  the  pressures  on  the  archi¬ 
tects,  and  the  architect  then  puts  the  pressures  on  the 
contractors.  But  in  this  pressure  of  time,  something 
Is  lost  In  terms  of  understanding.  In  terms  of  decision 
making. 

Set  up  a  time  schedule  that  Is  realistic, 
a  time  schedule  for  the  programming,  which  Is  emerging 
as  a  major  effort  In  this  field,  for  the  design,  for 
the  construction,  and  so  forth.  Set  up  a  time  schedule 
which  allows  for  adequate  reviews  end  participation 
by  your  own  constituents,  in  your  own  groups,  within 
the  review  process.  I  think  this  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  It. 

It  Is  more  than  a  separate.  Isolated  part 
of  a  Job.  Environmental  programming  requires  dialog. 

It  requires  the  presentation  of  alternatives,  and  the 
rational  analysis  of  the  benefits  and  the  disadvantages 
and  the  costs  of  these  alternatives.  Increasingly, 
the  field  of  architecture  and  planning  Is  growing  to 
accept  the  making  of  alternatives  and  the  rational 
analysis  of  It.  I  think  you  should  allow  time  for  It 
because  It  not  only  will  save  money,  but  In  the  long 
run  It  is  the  only  way  of  producing  an  adequate  environ¬ 
ment.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  PATZBR:  Thank  you.  Bob. 

As  you  will  note  on  the  program.  Dean  Edward 
McGuire,  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
scheduled  to  be  the  student  personnel  reactor.  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Ed  yesterday  Indicating  that 
he  had  problems  at  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  So  I  asked 
William  Swartzbaugh,  who  Is  Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  at  Amherst,  to  step  In,  and  he  graciously 
agreed  to  do  so.  I  think  Bill  brings  to  us  a  wealth 
of  experience,  having  been  on  a  large  urban  campus, 
to  a  fine,  small  community  type  of  Institution  at 
Amherst.  Bill,  would  you  react. 


DBAN  WILLIAM  L.  SWARTZBAUOH  (Amherst  College^ 
Amherst,  Massachusetts):  I  am  not  sure  "reactor"  Is 
a  proper  title  in  this  case  because  I  am  Inclined, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  to  agree  with  what  these  men 
have  said,  and  perhaps  because  of  the  education  I  have 
received  from  a  couple  of  architects  who  seem  to  agree 
with  them.  I  am  sure  If  Roland  knew  my  own  architec¬ 
tural  experience  he  would  not  have  Invited  me. 

Last  summer  I  designed  the  biggest  building 
I  had  anything  to  do  with.  This  was  a  two  and  a  half 
car  garage  which  had  to  provide  for  the  care  and  nurture 
of  a  sailboat.  (Laughter)  At  one  end  of  that  garage. 

In  one  corner,  there  Is  a  trap  door  about  this  big, 
and  that  Is  because  when  you  stick  the  mast  In  over 
the  rafters  at  the  other  end,  through  a  very  large 
hole.  It  would  not  quite  fit  around  diagonally  Into  the 
garage,  so  you  can  poke  It  out  this  end,  and  back  It 
In  and  close  the  little  trap  door.  (Laughter)  This 
is  a  personal  note. 

I  do  not  have  any  architectural  experience. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  In  these  areas.  But 
I  have  appreciated  what  I  have  learned  from  working 
with  architects  In  two  different  Institutions  In  de^ 
signing  very  different  kinds  of  residence  halls.  I 
am  Inclined  to  think,  as  Mr.  Klley  suggested,  about 
being  free  and  not  getting  trapped  Into  pre-conceptions 
of  what  ought  to  happen  In  situations,  that  Is  one  of 
the  healthiest  things  from  the  dean  of  students ' 
point  of  view  that  he  can  hear  an  architect  express. 
These  were  very  carefully  elaborated,  I  think,  by 
Dean  Qeddes. 

I  think  there  Is  a  tendency  In  many  cases 
to  find  yourselves  in  the  big  end  of  a  funnel  and 
feel  that  there  is  a  lot  of  room  to  maneuver,  and 
realise  suddenly  that  you  are  slipping  down  Into  one 
little  narrow  channel;  and  many  of  these  residence 
halls  and  other  buildings  throughout  the  country  re¬ 
flect  the  conformist  tendencies,  or  the  tendency  to 
come  out  that  way,  rather  than  as  you  work  with 
architects,  getting  a  sense  of  great  freedom,  and 
as  I  have  experienced  with  one  architect  In  Pittsburgh, 
the  excitement  of  a  young  architect  beginning  to  see 
all  kinds  of  possibilities.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  not  been  Involved  In  design  of  residence  halls 
before. 


I  think  my  personal  reactions  are  ones  of 
real  support  because  my  Involvement  has  been  related 
to  really  Involving  students  with  architects  In  deter¬ 
mining  what  people  do,  the  way  they  behave,  where  they 
walk,  who  they  run  Into,  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  stop  and  talk,  relationships  that  they  have 
within  a  structure,  the  ways  In  which  they  are 
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sensitized,  through  all  of  their  senses,  through  their 
envlronsient  —  all  of  these  things  are  Just  the  most 
exciting  part  of  planning. 


8o  I  would  say  that  I  would  hope  that  all  of 
us  pay  attention  to  what  students  do  do,  and  what  their 
preferences  are.  I  can  think  of  one  survey  on  a  cam¬ 
pus  conducted  with  students  with  a  carefully  prepared 
survey  which  yielded,  among  other  things,  color 
preferences  for  four  basic  color  combinations,  these 
to  be  put  In  the  suites  In  the  dormitories.  The 
architect-designer  came  up  with  two  very  different 
color  combinations,  and  the  resulting  tete-a-tete  re¬ 
sulted  In  hie  two  being  put  In  with  these  originally 
chosen  four  combinations,  and  all  of  these  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  fine  arts  class,  which  is  a  fairly  random 
group  of  students,  and  happily  for  the  students  the 
architect's  color  combinations  were  rejected,  and  in 
another  go  around.  In  other  words,  the  students ' 
preferences  for  colors  were  confirmed. 

Prom  what  I  understand  here,  these  are  men 
who  appreciate  this  kind  of  help,  who  recognize  that 
the  people  who  are  going  to  live  there  ought  to  be 
understood.  I  think  where  the  student  personnel 
administrator  may  come  Into  this  is  perhaps  supporting 
the  architect  in  the  ways  that  he  has  not  thought  of 
supporting  him.  There  la  no  sense  having  an  architect 
who  Is  trying  to  provide  for  things  which  are  visually 
stimulating  In  the  dormitory,  such  as  pictures,  prints, 
wood  cuts,  tapestries,  what  have  you,*  If  you  are  bound 
by  the  physical  plant  director's  prohibition  of  hang¬ 
ing  anything  on  the  wall,  either  because  It  has  to 
be  cleaned  or  It  cannot  be  marred.  This  suggests 
certain  kinds  of  walls,  or  picture  rails,  or  long  S 
hooks,  or  tackboard  walls  across  the  study  room,  or 
so  forth. 

DBAN  QBDDES:  Or  ceilings.  There  Is  a  high- 
rise  building  on  one  campus  —  I  won't  mention  which 
one  —  where  If  you  go  to  look  you  will  see  things 
pasted  on  the  celling  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
paste  anything  on  the  walls.  (Laughter) 

DXAN  SWARTZBAUOH:  Most  of  us  have  found 
that  there  are  things  that  can  be  hooked  with  safety 
pins  and  thumbtacks  and  all  kinds  of  ways  for  mobiles 
which  are  hung  from  the  celling. 

One  of  the  other  things  which  I  will  Just 
suggest,  and  then  I  think  be  quiet,  simply  because  I 
know  this  group  has  learned  more  from  these  gentlemen, 

I  think  sometimes  we  express  our  real  values  In  the 
use  of  money  on  a  campus.  I  think  on  most  campuses 
there  are  some  monuments  to  the  wrong  values,  which 
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war*  raqulrad  of  archltacta  who  may  have  objected  to 
theae«  but  repreaent  to  the  atudenta,  at  a  time  when 
atudente  are  particularly  perceptive  of  fraud  of 
various  kinds,  a  real  abuse  of  the  resources  or  mis¬ 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  institution*  We  sometimes 
find  these  in  overly  elaborate  stairwells,  or  particu¬ 
lar  arrangements  of  buildings  which  neither  conform 
to  the  natural  environment  nor  meet  any  functional 
need,  nor  seem  to  do  anything  else. 

I  would  make  the  last  point  —  and  this  is 
not  a  question  of  reaction  at  all,  but  a  hope  to  which 
I  would  like  to  get  these  gentlemen's  reaction  —  a 
hope  that  on  any  campus  on  which  dormitory  design  at 
least  is  taking  place,  we  consult  with  students.  I 
personally  have  seen  on  two  campuses  most  effective 
use  of  student  participation  —  full  scale  mock-up 
rooms  developed,  which  have  led  to  all  kinds  of 
improvements  in  the  basic  designs  because  they  enabled 
people,  the  architects,  to  see  how  students  are  actual¬ 
ly  going  to  live  in  a  new  room.  This  may  Involve 
the  selection  or  redesign  of  furniture.  In  one  col¬ 
lege  it  has  a  desk  the  likes  of  which  could  not  be 
found  in  the  educational  sellers'  laboratory,  or  any¬ 
where  else.  It  resulted  from  the  use  of  several 
prototype  desks  which  served  the  particular  needs  of 
this  particular  campus. 

I  think  these  mock-up  rooms,  where  they 
can  live  in  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  by  different 
students,  have  often  led  to  all  kinds  of  savings  due 
to  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  expense,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  development  of  other  types  of  facilities 
on  the  other.  This  is  something  which  I  think  has  been 
very  exciting,  where  I  have  seen  students  participating 
in  it. 

CHAIBMAH  PATZBR:  Thank  you  very  much. 

...  A  question  and  answer  period  followed  ... 
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SniNAR 

Monday  Afternoon  -  June  27,  1966 
"The  Non  Student" 


Sealnar  on  "The  Non  Student, "  held  In  the 
Colonial  Roob,  convened  at  three-thirty  o'clock.  Dean 
Warner  Wick,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Chicago, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  WICK:  Our  seminar  this  afternoon 
will  be  on  the  subject,  "The  Non  Student."  Our  re¬ 
source  person,  Mr.  Watts,  Is  a  psychologist  by  trade. 
He  went  to  Northwestern,  got  a  Master's  Degree  at 
Illinois,  went  on  to  Columbia  for  his  doctorate.  His 
work  on  the  Non  Student  Is  taking  the  form  of  a  paper 
which  he  will  present  In  September.  He  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  have  a  preview  of  some  of  his  work,  and  If 
he  will  go  on  for  thirty-five  minutes  or  so,  we  will 
then  have  a  chance  for  a  little  discussion.  Mr.  Watts. 


MR.  WILLIAM  A.  WATTS  (Center  for  Research  and 
Development  In  Higher  Education,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Berkeley):  Thank  you  very  much.  "Non"  seems  to  be 
the  trend  today.  I  noticed  that  the  previous  meeting 
was  "Non-Violence,"  and  today  "The  Non  Student."  Ac¬ 
tually,  "The  Non  Student"  is  probably  not  a  terribly 
appropriate  title  for  this,  but  unless  you  get  Into  a 
very  esoteric  type  of  title,  such  as  "The  Berkeley 
Fringe, "  which  may  not  have  too  wide  a  meaning.  It  Is 
rather  difficult  to  delineate  this  particular  group. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  30  percent  of  them,  of  the 
ones  that  we  sampled,  were  Indeed  students  of  one 
variety  or  another  --  part  time  students  taking  a  course, 
somehow  officially  categorizing  themselves  as  students, 
and  this  was  In  the  presumed  non  student  sample,  so  I 
think  this  Is  sufficient  to  point  out  some  of  the  am¬ 
biguities  and  problons  In  trying  to  even  determine  the 
perameters  of  a  sample  of  this  nature. 


This  group.  If  anyone  Is  familiar  with 
Berkeley,  or  with  the  Harvard  underground,  I  think  It 
is  a  very  well  known  phenomenon  and  probably  has  been 
for  at  least  fifty  years,  I  would  Imagine,  In  several 
large  university  campuses  in  the  United  States,  a  group 
that  Is  quite  analogous.  In  many  respects.,  to  the  so- 
called  beat  generation,  or  the  Bohemian  crowd,  at  least 
In  outward  appearance,  and  In  terms  of  way  of  life, 
perhaps  not  so  much  In  Internal  values,  etc. 


I  became  Interested  In  this  group  through  a 
previous  study  of  the  Free  Speech  advocates  of  a  year 
ago,  and  the  charge  that  so  many  of  the  Free  Speech 
Advocates  were  these  non  students,  and  that  there  were 
many  evil  forces  behind  this  whole  Free  Speech  Movement, 
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Actually,  our  study  of  the  Free  Speech 
advocates.  In  which  we  sampled  172,  If  I  may  digress 
for  Just  one  Instant,  showed  that  only  5  percent  were 
non  students.  This  bore  up  quite  well  with  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney's  final  report  that  there  were  10  per¬ 
cent  non  students.  This  discrepancy  of  5  percent, 
which  Is  probably  not  a  major  source  of  worry  anyhow, 
can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  between 
the  time  we  sampled  than  In  the  afternoon  and  by  the 
time  the  actual  arrests  started  taking  place  the  next 
morning,  that  a  disproportionately  greater  number  of 
students  than  non  students  left  the  building  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  much  more  to  lose  --  their 
status  as  students.  They  were  much  more  susceptible 
to  punitive  action  on  the  part  of  the  university 
administration,  and  what  have  you. 

At  any  rate,  by  this  time  I  became  Interested 
In  the  non  student  and  this  group  which  Is  very  obvious 
around  the  University  of  California,  on  Telegraph  Aven¬ 
ue  particularly.  As  Dr.  Wick  pointed  out.  It  Is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  nave  them  confused  as  students.  In 
fact,  the  administration,  I  think  sometimes  In  Ire, 
points  out  that  they  are  eating  the  university  food 
and  enjoying  the  luncheons.  Dr.  Powell,  the  Director 
of  the  Health  Clinic,  made  the  statement  (simply  para¬ 
phrasing  It  from  Time  Magazine  approximately  a  year 
ago)  that  probably  there  Is  no  place,  at  least  In 
America,  where  there  Is  a  more  Ideal  place  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  drop  out  of  a  system.  In  the  sense  that  these 
people  seem  to  have  done,  and  subsist  for  a  year  or 
two  In  quite  pleasant  circumstances,  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  money. 

They  are  In  a  position  where  they  can  take 
advantage  of  many  university  facilities,  and  they  are 
In  a  fairly  Idyllic  climate.  In  many  respects.  They 
can  borrow  on  a  friend's  library  card  and  make  use  of 
the  library,  make  use  of  the  medical  facilities,  and 
enjoy  relatively  Inexpensive  lunches,  etc.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  make  use  of  these  facilities  but  If  this 
Is  an  adequate  Introduction,  let  me  launch  Into  the 
study  In  particular. 

Alienation  has  historically  been  a  topic 
of  great  interest  and  classically  defined  In  terms 
of  socio-economic  status.  In  the  alienation  of  middle- 
class  values,  etc.,  of  the  lower  socio-economic  group 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  simply  because  they 
were  unable  to  achieve  these  values,  or  by  Marxian 
terms,  a  man's  alienation  from  his  work.  But  today, 
there  Is  Increasing  attention  being  paid  to  the  sort 
of  vague  feelings  of  anomy,  or  alienation,  or  normless- 
ness,  lack  of  self-to-others-belonglngness,  that  people 
have  been  talking  about,  I  think,  throughout  these 
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meetings.  For  example,  the  luncheon  meeting  today, 
Kenniston's  book  on  some  12  extr«nely  alienated  stu¬ 
dents  at  Harvard  that  he  followed  up  In  a  psychiatric 
clinic,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  I  think  Illus¬ 
trates  this  point  very  well.  Here  are  students  who 
for  all  objective  purposes  come  from  rather  elite 
socio-economic  statuses,  and  yet  they  are  suffering 
from  this  type  of  feeling  of  being  uncommitted,  dis¬ 
affiliated.  You  are  probably  well  aware  this  Is 
an  extremely  treacherous  and  ambiguous  term,  "aliena¬ 
tion,  "  In  terms  of  alienated  from  what?  But  here  we 
will  operationally  define  It  In  terms  of  two  scales, 
one  being  Leo  Stral's  scale  of  anomy,  which  gets  at 
a  psychological  dimension  of  self-to-others-belonglng- 
ness;  and  the  other  being  a  scale  in  omnibus  personal¬ 
ity  Inventory,  which  Is  an  Instrument  developed  over 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  at  the  Center  for  Research 
and  Development  In  Higher  Education.  Those  are  primar¬ 
ily  under  Paul  Heist's  sponsorship. 

This  Is  an  instrument,  as  the  name  Implies, 
that  Is  specifically  designed  for  getting  at  all 
aspects  of  an  Individual's  personality  and  particularly 
appropriate  for  college-age  youth.  As  one  psychologist 
friend  of  mine  said,  he  was  quite  Impressed  with  It 
because  he  could  give  It  to  college  students  without 
blushing.  It  did  not  have  all  of  the  Items  of  fancying 
crawling  Insects,  or  what  have  you,  that  some  of  Its 
better  known  counterparts  might  have.  At  any  rate, 
this  Instrument  was  used  In  a  survey  type  study  of 
this  group,  along  with  a  30  page  questionnaire,  get¬ 
ting  at  a  number  of  dimensions.  It  seemed,  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  Interest. 

Later  I  will  go  over  the  various  scales. 

There  are  14  In  the  omnibus  personality  inventory  at 
the  moment.  We  can  simply  leave  it  in  terms  of  it 
also  getting  at  alienation,  or  the  obverse  of  It, 
personal  Integration,  the  degree  to  which  a  person 
Is  not  alienated,  does  not  feel  in  this  normless 
sense  of  non-attachment  to  fellow  man,  etc. 

The  other  Instruments  that  we  utilised  (and 
depending  upon  the  time,  we  may  be  able  to  discuss  It 
briefly)  was  the  Allport,  Vernon,  Lindsey  study  of 
values,  and  the  Strong  vocational  Interest  blank, 
which  we  cannot  talk  about,  at  least  to  any  extent, 
because  It  has  not  as  yet  been  completed  In  terms  of 
the  scoring,  and  also  Ooss  adjective  cheek  list, 
which  Is  similarly  in  this  position  of  not  having  been 
completed  at  the  moment . 


The  sample  that  we  drew  consisted  of  151 
members  of  this  Bohemian  fringe  element,  and  we  used 
a  technique  which  has  been  colorfully  referred  to  by 
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Campbell  and  Pettigrew  as  a  snowball  technique,  since, 
as  I  previously  mentioned,  this  was  a  population  whose 
substance  is  shifting  with  time.  It  appears  to  be 
rather  transient  in  many  respects.  It  is  impossible 
to,  in  any  scientific  sense,  delineate  a  particular 
universe  and  draw  scientifically  a  random  sample  from 
it.  So,  turning  to  the  only  apparent  technique  to 
us,  with  all  of  its  difficulties,  we  utilized  a 
number  of  Inlets  or  accesses  to  this  sample  that  we 
had  available;  namely,  a  number  of  people  whom  we  knew 
to  varying  degrees,  who  were  members  of  this  culture, 
at  least  on  close  acquaintance  with  the  culture. 

We  also  utilized  a  method  of  putting  up 
rather  artistic  posters.  The  "artlstle"may  seem  total¬ 
ly  irrelevant,  but  if  you  know  these  people  it  is  not 
irrelevant.  This  is  all  I  can  say.  But  we  put  up  a 
series  of  posters  on  Telegraph  Avenue,  mentioning  the 
nature  of  the  study;  to  come  to  a  particular  building  - 
first,  to  contact  us,  and  then  to  come  to  a  particular 
university  building,  which  they  kindly  made  available 
to  us,  and  they  would  be  paid  $3*00  for  their  parti¬ 
cipation,  plus  getting  a  feedback  of  the  results,  in 
a  sort  of  general  sense  --  their  scores  in  some  of 
the  particular  inventories. 

Our  guess  was  that  the  $3*00  would  be  of 
considerable  Importance  to  these  non  students  because, 
again,  rumor  had  it  that  they  lived  in  a  most  economi¬ 
cal  fashion;  and  Indeed  our  data  indicated  that  only 
a  small  minority  of  them  are  employed  In  any  sense 
(some  23  percent),  and  of  these  only  half  again  of 
this  number  --  in  other  words,  some  13  percent  --  are 
employed  in  anything  approximating  full  time,  over 
32  hours  a  week. 


So  to  get  away  from  the  extreme  bias  that 
might  be  Introduced  Just  from  the  people  who  want  to 
be  studied  --  a  sort  of  Hawthorne  effect  --  we  had 
the  funds  made  available  to  us,  and  offered  the  ^3*00 
payment  for  both  the  students  and  the  non  students. 

We  had  anticipated  considerable  difficulty 
In  getting  our  sample,  from  Wrlgley  and  Smith's  book, 
"The  Real  Bohemian, "  in  which  they  trapped  down  some 
30,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  members  of  the 
famous  San  Francisco  and  North  Beach  Bohemian  group  — 
I  trust  it  is  famous.  They  think  it  is,  at  any  rate. 
They  found  a  great  deal  of  reticence  on  the  part 
of  these  people  to  divulge  information  about  themselves 
and  only  with  much  time  and  energy  were  they  really 
able  to  get  any  access  to  the  group.  We  were  planning 
on  these  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  only  asked  for 
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funds  to  run  40  of  these  people  through  the  rather 
Intensive  materials^  hut  luckily,  funds  were  not  that 
scarce,  and  it  became  a  problem  of  shutting  them  off 
once  we  had  received  the  adequate  nvunber.  I  have  no 
doubt  on  earth  we  could  run  600  people  through  the 
questionnaire  if  we  had  the  funds  to  pay  the  $5*00  a 
head  --  which  by  that  time  was  adding  up. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  these  non 
students  —  you  must  pardon  this  expression,  because 
6l  percent  of  them  had  completed  one  to  three  years 
in  college,  and  another  11  percent  had  already  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college,  so  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  had  completed  their  education  —  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  a  particular  course,  but  Instead  of 
taking  up  meaningful  occupations,  etc.,  they  had  fled 
into  this  sort  of  background,  probably  temporarily. 

At  any  rate,  with  no  difficulty  we  obtained 
151  members  of  this  group.  As  I  mentioned,  we  had 
quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  in  discouraging  other  people. 
I  think,  for  one  thing,  they  were  somewhat  Interested 
in  being  studied,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  tended  to  be  rather  high  on  esthetlclsm,  from  all 
indications,  and  sort  of  quasi-philosophers,  very 
Interested  in  their  own  characteristics  and  disposi¬ 
tions,  quite  artistically  oriented,  etc.  I  think  they 
were  almost  more  compelled  to  come  take  part  in  this 
study  from  the  feedback  of  information  —  at  least 
from  the  feedback  that  we  have  received  from  them  — 
than  from  the  $6.00,  although  this  was  surely  Important 
as  well. 


By  this  time  we  have  depleted  so  much  of  our 
funds  that  we  were  forced  into  the  position  of  only 
measuring  36  students  as  a  cross  section  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.  But  here  there  was  no  problem  in  obtaining 
a  true  random  sample  by  simply  going  to  the  student 
dlrectO]*y  and  drawing  names,  contacting  them  by  tele¬ 
phone,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  study  to  them  in 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  we  had  to  the  non  students, 
offering  them  $6.00  remuneration  as  a  token  honorarium 
for  their  participation,  etc. 

Of  the  students  that  we  contacted,  77  percent 
agreed  to  come  and  actually  showed  up.  There  was  a 
slight  bias  that  we  might  have  people  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  also  that  are  slightly  more  positive.  Inclined 
to  be  studied,  or  slightly  less  busy,  or  what  have  you. 
The  typical  excuse  given  was  the  time  Involved,  since 
this  particular  thing  took  from  three  to  four  hours 
to  go  through  the  various  measures. 


In  terms  of  some  preliminary  descriptions 
of  the  sample,  before  we  turn  to  the  major  sub-headlngs-- 
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incidentally,  any  time  you  have  questions  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  interject  them  at  any  time  --  the 
samples  tended  to  be  almost  Identical  in  terms  of 
the  sex  ratio  of  males  to  females.  On  the  University 
of  California  campus  approximately  one-third  of  the 
population  Is  female.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  sample 
of  non  students  that  we  drew  were  females.  The  age 
distributions  of  the  two  samples  were  very  close  to¬ 
gether;  approximately  half  of  both  being  under  20 
years  of  age,  although  In  the  case  of  the  non  student 
males,  this  proportion  fell  somewhat,  and  34  percent 
were  under  20  years  of  age. 

Marital  status  was  quite  similar;  about  the 
same  proportion  being  married  In  each  of  the  samples. 

Another  question  of  considerable  Interest 
was  the  period  of  time  that  they  had  been  In  the 
Berkeley  area;  whether  they  were  extremely  transient, 
had  been  attracted  out  there,  migrated  to  the  area 
temporarily  because  of  the  publicity  received  due  to 
the  Free  Speech  Movement,  or  whether  Instead  they  were 
more  stable  members  of  this  area.  Well,  46  percent 
of  the  males  and  26  percent  of  the  females  said  that 
they  had  lived  near  the  Berkeley  campus  area  for  less 
than  six  months.  Indicating  that  the  population 
certainly  was  quite  transient.  Approximately  l6  per¬ 
cent  of  each  fell  In  the  7  months  to  a  year  category. 
And  another  17  percent  responded  "About  two  years.” 
Approximately  13  percent  had  lived  In  the  area  2  to  5 
years.  And  finally,  10  percent  of  the  males,  and  a 
sizeable  26  percent  of  the  females  had  lived  near  the 
Berkeley  campus  for  over  five  years. 

Although  this  Indicates  a  good  deal  of  move¬ 
ment  and  a  fairly  transient  population,  there  appears 
to  be  a  hard  core  that  are  quite  stable.  Actually,  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  find,  and  may  again  be  a  bias 
In  our  sample,  that  there  had  not  been  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  that  had  been  In  the  area  for  5  years  or  longer 
because  an  anthropologist  whom  I  know  quite  well  at 
Berkeley  had  Just,  from  Incidental  observation,  esti¬ 
mated  that  many  of  these  people  had  been  there  about 
13  years  that  he  could  count  himself.  He  had  been 
seeing  them  around  the  campus.  But  again,  these 
are  probably  relatively  few  and  sort  of  colorful 
figures,  like  one  person  who  has  been  around  the 
Columbia  campus,  I'm  sure,  for  at  least  4o  years, 
and  possibly  longer,  who  stands  out  In  front  of  "Chock 
Pull  O'  Nuts"  and  tries  to  recruit  adherents  to  his 
causes,  whichever  they  happen  to  be,  never  with  any 
success.  But  one  or  two  of  these  colorful  kind  of 
Individuals,  I  think,  may  distort  the  permanency  of 
the  group;  they  are  so  obvious  themselves. 
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Well,  this  would  suggest  that  the  females 
might  very  well  have  been  —  from  the  sample  that  we 
drew  —  residents  of  the  Bay  Area,  more  so  than  the 
males;  and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  that  31 
percent  of  the  females,  compared  to  16  percent  of  the 
males,  had  spent  their  childhood  in  the  Bay  Area.  So 
this  larger  proportion  of  the  females  that  had  been 
there  over  3  years  in  part  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  females  had  been  raised  in 
the  Bay  Area  as  children  and  had,  in  one  manner  or 
another,  drifted  into  this  particular  sub-culture. 

In  addition  to  the  time  of  residence  in  the 
Berkeley  campus  area,  another  index  of  their  perma¬ 
nency  or  commitment  to  this  way  of  life  is  how  long 
they  had  been  out  of  school.  Here  again  we  asked 
them  "When  was  the  last  time  you  were  formally  regis¬ 
tered  in  an  institution,  a  university?" 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  males  and  47  per¬ 
cent  of  the  females  had  been  last  enrolled  Just  the 
previous  year.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  males  and 
20  percent  of  the  females  were  last  enrolled  in  1964; 
approximately  11  percent  of  each  in  1963;  12  percent 

in  i960  to  '63,  and  6  percent  of  each  sex  had  been  last 
enrolled  in  the  university  prior  to  i960  —  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  college. 

So,  again,  you  get  the  same  kind  of  a  picture 
of  relative  newcomers  to  this  way  of  life;  in  general 
but  a  small  nucleus  that  has  apparently  been  committed 
to  it  for  some  time. 


There  were  no  differences  in  terms  of  highest 
grade  in  school  that  the  parents  had  completed,  father's 
occupation,  father's  income,  according  to  their  esti¬ 
mate,  etc. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  proportion  of  the 
non  students  that  had  majored,  when  they  had  been  in 
college,  for  this  72  percent  altogether  that  had  been 
in  college  to  some  degree,  beyond  one  year,  counting 
the  11  percent  who  completed  it,  you  found  a  tremen¬ 
dous  over-representation  in  the  creative  or  fine  arts. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  non  students,  one-quarter 
of  the  entire  group,  had  been  majoring  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  creative  arts,  as  compared  to  7  percent  of 
the  students.  The  humanities  also  provided  a  very 
large  number;  38  percent  of  the  non  students  had  been 
humanities  majors,  compared  to  28  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 


As  you  would  again  expect  --  in  fact,  it 
would  almost  be  demanded  by  these  disproportionate 
frequencies,  the  non  students  were  very  much  under- 
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represented  In  the  more  pragmatic  fields,  and  scien¬ 
tific  fields.  In  the  social  sciences.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  were  almost  Identical;  26  percent  non 
students,  and  30  percent  of  the  students. 

Turning  to  the  topic  then  of  alienation  and 
anomy  as  measured  by  these  particular  instruments, 

I  might  Just  quickly  say  that  you  can  actually  make 
a  case  almost  for  either  position  here.  That  Is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  positions  for  a 
social  scientist  to  be  In.  No  matter  what  comes  out, 
he  has  a  ready  Interpretation. 

At  any  rate,  you  can  argue  that  If  these 
people  are  really  committed  to  social  reform  and 
are  cohesively  united  behind  some  goal  that  they  are 
going  to  tx>y  to  get  across,  whatever  this  might  be  — 
forceful  overtaking  of  some  segment  of  the  university 
(I  am  only  speaking  facetiously  here,  of  course)  — 
but  under  some  kind  of  circumstance  like  this,  that 
this  should  then  breed  a  cohesive  type  of  group 
structure;  and  Indeed  we  have  some  evidence  of  this 
In  the  Free  Speech  Movement. 

In  the  Paul  Heist  study  of  the  Free  Speech 
Movement,  In  which  he  gave  the  omnibus  personality 
inventory  to  a  sample  of  the  people  who  had  been 
arrested,  he  did  find.  Interestingly  enough,  that 
these  people,  while  they  were  avowedly  alienated  to 
the  Institution  at  that  point,  they  scored  lower  on 
anomy,  according  to  the  OPI  scale,  than  Just  a  cross 
section  of  the  student  body,  but  I  am  quite  sure  not 
significantly  so*.  He  did  not  run  significance  tests 
on  this,  but  here  at  least  would  be  some  evidence  to 
support  this  Idea  that  here  Is  a  group  that  are  united 
behind  the  goal  that  they  are  fighting  for,  and  they 
tend  to  consequently  feel  quite  cohesive,  and  a  high 
degree  of  personal  Integration,  as  this  particular 
scale  Is  named. 

Prom  the  other  standpoint,  any  analogy,  say, 
to  the  beat  generation,  etc.,  would  probably  lead  you 
to  believe  that  these  people  would  be  high  on  anomy, 
and  It  turns  out  to  be  that  they  are  high  on  anomy 
according  to  both  measures.  In  the  Stral's  scale,  the 
non  students  are  significantly  more  anomie.  The  means 
for  the  group,  if  you  have  any  Interest,  was  1.37  for 
the  students,  which  fits  In  very  closely  with  other 
noxmis  obtained,  for  example,  by  Mlzrocky  in  his  studies 
of  New  York  State,  and  McClosky  In  his  studies  of  other 
personality  variables  related  to  the  anomy.  Whereas, 
the  non  student  mean  was  2.32.  This  yields  a  T  test 
of  6.76,  significantly  well  beyond  the  01  level. 

Similarly,  on  the  personal  Integration  scale 
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of  the  OPI,  here  a  low  score  Indicating  anomy,  you  find 
the  same  general  results.  They  are  significantly  more 
anomic  on  this  measure  as  well. 

Hensley's  data  would  Indicate  that  the  non 
students  feel  more  alienated  towax^i  their  fellow  man, 
as  well  as  harboring  more  apparent  alienation  from 
prevalent  social  norms.  This  Is  more  an  anecdotal  ob¬ 
servation,  considering  that  they  tend  to  go  against 
the  common  prevalent  social  norms  from  all  manners, 
almost,  from  their  attire  to  having  entered  a  more  con¬ 
ventional  type  of  occupation,  or  having  continued 
their  education. 


Prom  the  greater  anomy  experienced  by  these 
people,  you  might  assume  that  they  would  have  more 
strained  family  relations,  or  a  greater  degree  of  ee- 
trangement  with  their  family.  Again  here,  we  might 
argue  on  the  other  side;  however,  this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  the  case,  that  this  greater  aliena¬ 
tion  toward  prevalent  social  norms,  and  so  forth,  may 
simply  be  something  that  Is  Inculcated  by  the  family, 
that  the  family  themselves  have  been  protesters,  and 
what  have  you,  and  that  the  non  students  here  are 
very  similar  to  the  parents  In  terms  of  agreeing  on 
major  Issues,  such  as  Ideological  matters,  future 
goals,  ambitions,  and  this  type  of  thing. 

In  the  first  Index  at  getting  at  this.  It 
was  simply  asking  them,  on  a  scale,  a  number  of  re¬ 
sponses  —  I  should  say.  It  really  does  not  constitute 
a  scale  —  the  frequency  of  their  contact  with  their 
parents.  In  terms  of  personal  contact,  by  mall,  and 
telephoning,  etc.  On  these  various  measures,  frequency 
of  personal  mall  and  so  forth,  contact  with  the  parents, 
how  often  they  write  home,  how  often  they  receive  let¬ 
ters,  you  will  find  that  the  non  students  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  than  the  students.  They  tend  to  have 
quite  considerably  less  contact  with  the  home  on  any 
of  these  various  measures. 

If  anyone  Is  Interested,  I  will  go  over  the 
exact  figures  on  this;  otherwise,  we  will  turn  to 
others . 

Given  that  they  have  less  frequent  contact, 
you  can  ask  the  question  then.  In  terms  of  the  amount 
of  contact  that  they  do  have,  are  they  Inclined  to 
frequently  discuss  Important  areas  of  life?  This  Is 
an  arbitrary  Judgment  on  our  part  in  tezmis  of  what 
constitutes  Important  areas  of  life.  My  colleague 
In  this  entire  study,  co-author  and  collaborator, 

David  Whitaker,  and  I,  chose  the  following  terms  of 
Intellectual  Ideas:  religious  beliefs,  personal  prob¬ 
lems,  future  goals,  and  political  beliefs. 
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On  all  of  these,  except  the  religious  beliefs, 
the  non  students  tend  to  discuss  th^  less  frequently, 
or  at  least  they  say  they  do,  with  their  parents  than 
do  the  students.  So  again,  you  get  this  vei*y  consistent 
relationship  in  all  of  these  areas  of  less  contact 
between  the  children  and  the  parents  In  the  case  of 
the  non  students  than  the  students. 

The  next  question  that  we  asked  — 

VOICB  FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Could  I  ask  a  question? 

MR.  WATTS:  Surely. 

VOICB  FR(BI  THE  FLOOR:  How  do  you  account 
for  the  exception  of  religion  there  In  the  response 
that  you  were  getting? 

MR.  WATTS:  From  my  personal  observation, 

I  feel  that  for  the  Berkeley  campus,  at  least  conven¬ 
tional  religious  values  are  probably  less  Important  — 
well,  that  Is  not  Just  personal  observation.  Well, 

I  guess  It  Is  too.  I  do  not  have  any  comparison  with 
exactly  the  same  questions.  But  they  are  less  Impor¬ 
tant  than  In  other  Institutions,  such  as  the  Midwest; 
and  consequently,  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  between  children  and  parents  In  either 
case.  However,  In  terms  of  disagreement,  they  did 
tend  to  disagree  more  about  religion  than  the  students 
did,  which  Is  the  next  topic.  But  other  than  this,  I 
have  no  explanation  for  It;  Just  my  own  bias. 

I  perceived  the  students  at  Berkeley  as  not 
being  very  conventionally  religious.  I  am  saying  that 
Is  probably  why  the  students  are  also  low,  and  conse¬ 
quently  you  get  no  difference  between  the  students  and 
the  non  students  because  I  don't  think  the  students  are 
too  much  oriented  In  this  direction. 

One  place  where  I  am  sure  Information  could 
be  obtained  on  this  would  be  In  some  of  Heist's  studies 
on  different  campuses  using  the  OPI,  In  which  there  Is 
a  religious  orientation  measure  with  It.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  do  not  have  that  Information  with  me. 

This  next  topic,  however,  the  disagreement 
or  agreement  between  children  and  parents,  here  you 
could  argue,  as,  in  fact,  I  already  have,  that  you 
might  either  find  very  little  agreement,  where  there  Is 
a  further  Indication  of  the  parental  estrangement,  or 
that  they  had  relatively  less  contact  with  the  parents, 
and  furthermore  they  disagree  with  them  In  terms  of  Im¬ 
portant  values.  Or,  as  I  nave  already  mentioned,  you 
might  argue  that  these  people  are  simply  products  of 
parents  wno  nave  been  dissenters  themselves  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  have  a  high  degree  of  agreement.  But  from 
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the  data  previously  reported^  namely  this  lesser  con¬ 
tact  between  the  children  and  parents  In  the  case  of 
the  non  students^  this  did  not  seem  too  tenable.  It 
seemed  more  likely  there  would  be  numerous  disagree¬ 
ments*  and  this  Indeed  turns  out  to  be  the  case. 

In  terms  of  the  disagreements*  the  four  dimen¬ 
sions  that  we  looked  at  were*  again*  religious  beliefs* 
intellectual  beliefs*  political  beliefs*  and  future 
goals.  Yes*  Intellectual  Ideas*  religious  beliefs* 
future  goals*  and  political  beliefs.  In  this  case* 
we  deleted  personal  problems  as  not  being  too  appropri¬ 
ate  for  agreements  or  disagreements. 

On  all  of  these  measures  you  will  find  very 
large  differences  between  the  students  and  non  students 
In  terms  of  their  extent  of  agreement  with  their  parents 
on  these  matters*  with  the  non  students  always  being 
less  In  agreement  with  their  parents  than  the  students* 
a  greater  degree  of  disagreement. 

Prom  this  evidence*  then*  It  clearly  appears 
to  be  that  the  non  students  are  more  estranged  from 
their  families*  less  In  agreement  than  the  students. 

One  further  bit  of  data  bearing  on  this  was 
the  question  asking  them*  "In  the  recent  past*  have 
disagreements  tended  to  increase*  decrease*  or  remain 
about  the  same  between  you  and  your  parents?"  Here* 
again*  the  two  samples  differed  quite  significantly* 
with  the  non  students  being  more  Inclined  to  say  they 
had  Increased*  and  clearly  not  to  say  that  they  had 
decreased;  with  the  students  reporting  14  percent 
having  Increased*  and  29  percent  decreased*  and  37 
percent  "No  change."  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  non 
students  reportedly  had  Increased;  30  percent  "No 
change*"  and  38  percent  that  they  had  decreased. 

The  next  general  area  that  we  looked  at  was 
In  terms  of  attitude  toward  formal  education*  because 
here  you  find  a  very  Interesting  kind  of  situation. 

These  people*  from  all  comments  and  Indications  that  you 
might  obtain*  hold  learning  in  the  highest  of  esteem  -- 
again*  here*  largely  from  anecdotal  observation*  although 
It  Is  more  than  anecdotal  observation.  For  example* 

In  the  Welsman's  technique*  categorizing  people  In  terms 
of  Intellectual  disposition*  on  the  basis  of  Strong 
vocational  Interest  blank*  this  much  has  been  scored 
at  this  point*  and  30  percent  of  the  non  students  fall 
In  the  highest  measure  of  Intellectual  disposition* 
whereas  no  student  falls  in  this  category*  according  to 
this  technique. 

I  must  hasten  to  add  tnat  there  have  been 
numerous  critics  of  V/elsman's  tecnnlque*  Harold  Carter 
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being  one  of  the  main  workers  on  the  Strong  vocational 
Interest  blank,  20  years  ago,  being  one  of  the  leading 
critics  of  this  technique.  It  consists  of  rating  them 
in  terms  of  occupations  that  presumably  are  high  In 
terms  of  Intellectual  Interest  and  getting  a  composite 
Index  of  this  blank. 

At  any  rate,  from  their  comments  —  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  "A  student  of  life"  was  obtained  from 
their  very  frequent  comments.  When  they  were  asked 
in  open  ended  questionnaires,  "What  do  you  do?  What 
do  you  want  to  do?"  "A  student  of  life"  was  quite  a 
common  type  of  comment,  and  by  all  appearances,  they 
appear  to  hold  education  In  very  high  esteem;  but  we 
might  suspect  also  from  their  comments  that  they  tend 
to  be  quite  antagonistic  toward  formal  education,  and 
this  Indeed  turns  out  to  be  the  case. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "How  well 
satisfied  are  you  or  were  you  with  your  formal  edu¬ 
cation,  "  of  the  student  sample,  70  percent  said  they 
were  satisfied;  5  percent  that  they  were  neutral;  and 
25  percent  said  they  were  dissatisfied.  A  much  dif¬ 
ferent  distribution  was  obtained  for  the  non  students, 
with  a  mere  26  percent  (compared  to  70  percent)  stating 
that  they  were  satisfied;  13  percent  neutral;  while 
the  majority,  6l  percent,  stated  that  they  were  dis¬ 
satisfied.  This  distribution,  of  course.  Is  highly 
significant . 

The  second  Item  asked  the  respondent  to 
state  his  degree  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  statement,  "Having  or  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  college  Is  very  Important  to  me."  Almost 
all,  89  percent  of  the  students,  strongly  agreed  with 
the  statement;  9  percent  moderately  agreed;  and  2 
percent  were  uncertain  or  disagreed.  In  contrast, 
among  the  non  students,  roughly  half,  58  percent, 
strongly  agreed  that  this  was  of  great  Importance  to 
them;  21  percent  moderately  agreed;  and  21  percent 
were  uncertain  or  disagreed. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked,  "How  many 
Instructors  do  you  think  take  a  personal  Interest  In 
their  students?"  The  students  responses  were  about 
evenly  divided  here,  with  32  percent  saying  that  most 
of  them  did;  3^  percent  saying  about  half;  and  3^ 
percent  saying  few  or  none.  In  contrast,  for  the 
non  students,  only  I6  percent  claimed  that  most  In¬ 
structors  take  a  personal  Interest;  24  percent  thought 
about  half  did;  and  a  majority,  60  percent,  stated 
few  or  none.  Here  again  Is  a  significant  difference 
In  trend. 

In  addition  to  these  series  of  questions. 
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10  were  Included  In  a  "Yes, "  "No, "  variety,  in  terms 
of  getting  at  attitudes  toward  formal  education  and, 
more  specifically,  education  at  the  University  of 
California.  I  will  read  these  off  rather  hastily  and 
give  you  the  percentages  on  the  ones  that  are  signifi¬ 
cant  . 


"On  the  whole,  U.C.  Is  doing  a  good  Job." 
Ninety-three  percent  of  the  students  agree  with  this; 
62  percent  of  the  non  students.  This  difference  Is 
significant. 

"Most  of  what  I  am  foxnnally  learning  or 
have  learned  In  college  Is  very  worthwhile."  Seventy 
seven  percent  of  the  students  agree  with  this;  39 
percent  of  the  non  students.  Again  significant. 


"in  many  ways,  U.C.  does  not  keep  up  with 
the  times."  Seventeen  percent  of  the  students  say, 
"Yes, "  to  this;  64  percent  of  the  non  students  say, 
"Yes."  Again,  quite  significant. 

"l  think  that  formal  college  education  does 
not  really  equip  you  for  life  outside  the  campus  In 
a  way  that  It  could."  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the 
students  say  "Yes"  to  this;  85  percent  of  the  non 
students.  Again  significant. 

"The  University  of  California  has  the  best 
system  of  college  education  In  the  United  States  of 
America."  No  difference  between  students  and  non 
students  here.  A  slight  trend  for  students  to  be 
more  Inclined  to  say  "Yes,"  but  nothing  significant. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Did  they  each  tend  to 
think  that  It  was  the  best  college  In  the  U.S.A.? 


MR.  WATTS:  No,  they  did  not.  I  had  better 
brush  up  on  that.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  the 
students  and  15  percent  of  the  non  students  said  "Yes." 
(Laughter) 

"Too  many  college  teachers  lack  respect  for 
religious  values."  No  difference.  Neither  felt  that 
was  any  problem.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  students  say 
"Yes,"  and  22  percent  of  the  non  students.  Again, 
my  Interpretation  of  this  Is  In  terms  of  relatively  low 
interest,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  In  conventional 
religion  among  the  students  as  well.  This  would  hardly 
be  a  place  where  the  non  students  would  tend  to  pick 
this  up. 

"I  do  not  have  as  much  respect  for  a  college 
education  as  I  did  before  I  went  to  college."  Students, 
21  percent  say  "Yes";  non  students,  64  percent.  That 
Is  significant. 
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"College  education  does  more  to  break  down 
values  than  to  build  them  up."  Student 21  percent 
say  "Yes,"  and  non  students,  44  percent.  Significant. 

"I  think  college  teachers  are  unwilling  to 
openly  say  what  they  really  believe."  Students,  17 
percent  say  "Yes";  non  students,  63  percent.  Signifi¬ 
cant. 


"I  think  that  most  courses  encourage  and 
foster  scholarship  and  creative  thought  rather  than 
merely  requiring  memorization  of  facts."  Sixty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  say  "Yes"  —  being  very  kind,  no 
doubt  --  and  30  percent  of  the  non  students  say  "Yes." 
Again,  a  significant  difference. 


One  might  look  at  this  and  make  at  least 
two  Interpretations.  One  would  go  something  to  the 
effect  that  these  non  students  are  particularly  astute 
and  socially  conscious  Individuals.  For  example, 

Linus  Pauling,  In  the  conference  held  In  Beverly  Hills, 
said  that  the  student  protesters  are  not  protesting 
against  morality,  but  adult  Immorality.  Ooodman  has 
also  stated  that  It  Is  a  situation  of  moral  youth  In 
an  Immoral  society.  If  you  will  paz^lon  my  paraphrasing 
of  It.  So  here  would  be  one  lntezi)retatlon  of  these 
data.  These  ex-students,  most  of  them,  are  simply 
especially  socially  conscious  and  feel  that  education 
Is  feally  not  doing  the  Job  that  It  should,  and  have 
terminated  either  permanently  or  temporarily  their 
education  for  this  reason  and,  consequently,  are 
legitimately  protesting. 

The  other  interpretation  would  be  that 
these  students  were  somehow,  either  due  to  Intellectual 
ability  or  personality,  incapable  of  going  through  the 
somewhat  rigorous  and  lengthy  and,  to  whatever  degree 
It  Is,  demanding  aspects  of  formal  education.  Conse¬ 
quently,  for  these  Idiosyncratic  reasons,  they  have 
dropped  out  of  the  system  and  that  this  represents 
nothing  but  a  howl  of  rationalization.  They  are 
rationalizing  the  reason  that  they  dropped  out. 

VOICB  PROM  THB  FLOOR:  You  did  not  find  out 
on  your  questionnaire  the  reason  for  their  dropping 
out?  You  are  speculating  -- 


MR.  WATTS:  We  have  some  material  on  this, 
but  unfortunately  we  have  not  analyzed  any  of  this, In 
terms  of  open  ended  questionnaire  material.  It  looks 
like  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  analyze  In  the  first 
place,  I  might  say.  Many  of  them,  in  this  particular 
case,  make  statements  about  the  dogmatism,  rigidity, 
etc.  Many  of  the  students  do  as  well.  So  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  really  significant  or  not. 
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VOICE  FROM  THE  FLOOR:  It  might  be  rather 
significant  to  know  whether  these  students  failed 
out  and  whether  they  Just  could  not  make  It. 

MR.  WATTS:  Yes.  Well,  we  do  have  some  data 
on  this.  Here  we  do  have  some  data,  although  my  per¬ 
sonal  belief  would  be  that  It  would  not  be  too  profit¬ 
able  to  ask  them  because  they  might  very  well  be  In¬ 
clined  to  give  a  favorable  Impression  and  say,  "Well, 
we  dropped  out, "  or  what  have  you.  But  we  did  give 
a  rather  crude  measure  of  Intelligence.  Time  pres¬ 
sures  were  extreme  and  we  wanted  to  give  a  test  that 
would  require  an  hour  to  give;  however,  since  there 
is  a  fairly  brief  acale,  requiring  approximately  20 
minutes,  by  Thorndyke,  giving  a  verbal  fluency,  which 
correlates  rather  highly  with  other  rather  longer 
measures  of  Intelligence,  this  Thorndyke  word  list  Is 
a  specific  one  and  we  decided  to  use  It. 

Again,  I  must  say  that  It  certainly  Is  crude 
but  It  may  be  useful-  In  this  kind  of  a  sense  of  dif¬ 
ferentiating  between  two  groups.  If  you  want  to  make 
some  very  precise  kind  of  statement  about  within  the 
group,  that  this  person  Is  higher  by  so  much,  or  lower 
by  so  much.  It  would  not  be  too  useful.  But  It  has 
a  reliability  of  ,95,  roughly  —  .8,  .85  —  and  this 
we  did  give. 

VOICE  FR(B1  THE  FLOOR:  If  they  were  ex-U.C. 
students,  couldn't  you  check  their  records? 

MR.  WATTS:  Well,  the  big  majority  of  them 
were  not  U.C.  students.  This  we  do  not  have  recorded. 

In  terms  of  what  the  previous  Institution  was  --  Just 
a  geographical  location.  As  you  would  expect,  probably, 
a  disproportionately  large  number  of  them  did  come 
from  around  California  —  not  necessarily  right  around 
the  Bay  Area  but  a  diminishing  proportion  as  you  got 
farther  and  farther  away  —  but  a  great  number  of  them 
came  from  the  Bast,  from  New  York,  from  Boston.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  Is  quite  interesting.  In  the  requests 
for  Information  that  we  get  from  them  In  this  follow¬ 
up  that  we  told  them  we  would  give  them  back,  materials 
we  sent  out,  postcards,  not  long  ago,  telling  them 
that  If  they  are  still  Interested  In  the  materials  we 
would  be  sending  these  out  in  packets  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  would  be  moving  and  would  leave  no  forwarding 
address,  and  they  should  simply  send  us  a  self-addressed 
manlla  envelope  and  we  would  put  the  materials  In  there 
and  send  It  to  them.  We  certainly  are  getting  an  ex¬ 
treme  picture  of  how  transient  the  group  Is  on  that 
basis,  because  the  requests  come  from  all  over  the 
country,  from  the  East,  the  Mlddlewest,  etc. 

According  to  this  one  Index  that  we  do  have. 
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the  Thorndyke  word  list.  It  clearly  Is  not  any  lack 
In  Intellectual  ability  that  Is  causing  the  drop  out  In 
school,  because  they  score  virtually  Identically  with 
the  student  sample,  the  cross  section  of  the  students. 

Furthermore,  In  case  anyone  would  think  that 
with  36  people  perhaps  you  got  a  bizarre  sample,  al¬ 
though  It  was  randomly  drawn,  these  scores  were  Just, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Identical  to  norms  that 
Minor  collected  across  the  nation  In  terms  of  various 
educational  levels.  They  scored  Just  like  college 
students  typically  do,  and  that  Is  that  they  have  a 
mean  of  about  14.63,  14.17*  for  females  and  males 
respectively,  which  Is  virtually  Identical  to  the  norms. 

This  would  Indicate  then  that  It  is  not  that 
they  are  not  up  to  college  caliber,  but  It  certainly 
does  not  have  anything  to  say  about  what  Idiosyncratic 
reasons  there  might  be  that  predisposed  them  toward 
dropping  out. 

Another  area  that  was  of  great  Interest, 
which  we  will  turn  to  now  unless  someone  has  some 
specific  question  on  the  attitudes  towazKl  education  -- 
yes? 

VOICE  PROM  THE  FLOOR:  This  question  will 
reveal  my  unfamlllarlty  with  sociological  technique, 
but  may  I  ask,  what  allowance  should  you  make  toward 
the  fact  that  the  respondents,  particularly  non  students, 
may  be  playing  games  with  you? 

MR.  WATTS:  Well,  the  only  evidence  we  have 
about  playing  games  Is  the  lie  scale  that  Is  built  Into 
the  omnibus  personality  Inventory,  and  they  are  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  honest,  according  to  the  scale,  than 
the  students.  They  give  a  more  candid  response.  They 
score  less  like  a  person  does  when  he  Is  told  to  re¬ 
spond  In  a  favorable  light,  to  give  a  good  Impression, 
than  the  students  do,  which  actually  would  fit  In,  sort 
'of,  with  Just  their  general  appearance  In  life.  If 
they  were  terribly  Interested  In  giving  a  good  appear¬ 
ance  In  general,  I  think  they  would  not,  for  example, 
dress  the  way  they  do,  etc. 

...  A  question  and  answer  period  followed  ... 
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SEMINAR  SESSION 

Monday  Afternoon  -  June  27#  1966 

"The  Deane*  Aeeunptlons:  Some 
Issues  for  the  Profession" 

The  Seminar  Session#  meeting  In  the  Evergreen 
and  Pacific  Rooms,  convened  at  three-thirty  o'clock# 

Dr.  Peter  Armacost#  Program  Director#  Association  of 
American  Colleges#  Washington,  D.C.,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  I  think  we  will  begin. 
Inasmuch  as  we  need  every  minute  we  can  get  In  order  to 
cover  the  material  that  we  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  this  afternoon. 

As  you  know  from  the  program,  our  purpose  here 
Is  to  give  you  a  preliminary  report  of  our  exploratory 
investigation  of  selected  assumptions  and  beliefs  of 
student  personnel  administrators.  I  should  say  at  the 
outset  that  really  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  present 
to  you  today  the  raw  data  and  to  react  to  It  In  your 
presence#  along  with  you,  with  the  promise  that  in  the 
fall  there  will  be  a  rather  extensive  report  of  this 
exploratory  Investigation  --  and  I  would  remind  you  that 
that  Is  all  that  It  was  —  at  which  time  we  will  give 
you  some  Idea  of  the  plans  that  we  have  for  follow-up 
activity . 


Since  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  report  which  we  are  distributing  at  the  door,  I  will 
take  a  few  minutes  to  acquaint  you  with  our  purposes  In 
this  Investigation  and  with  our  research  strategy.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  story  which  President  Tate  of  Southern 
Methodist  told  a  week  ago  In  a  similar  situation.  Two 
truck  drivers,  Joe  and  LeRoy,  worked  for  a  safety  minded 
company,  and  Joe  and  LeRoy  were  being  subjected  to  a 
little  qulzz  as  to  what  they  would  do  In  certain  crises 
situations,  to  see  how  well  they  responded.  They  asked 
Joe  what  he  would  do  If  he  were  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  saw  down  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hill  a  very  nar¬ 
row  bridge  which  was  only  wide  enough  for  one  truck  to 
pass,  and  at  the  same  time.  In  his  view  as  he  glanced 
up,  at  the  top  of  the  next  hill  he  saw  another  semi¬ 
trailer  truck  coming  toward  that  same  bridge. 

He  quickly  calculated  that  both  trucks  would 
arrive  at  the  narrow  bridge  at  the  same  time  and  there 
would  not  be  room  for  both  of  them  to  pass.  Without 
batting  an  eye,  Joe's  response  was,  "I'd  wake  up  LeRoy." 
*nrell,  why  would  you  do  that?  What  Is  the  purpose  in 
that?"  "Well,  LeRoy  has  never  seen  a  wreck  and  I'd 
like  to  wake  him  up  so  he  can  see  his  first  wreck." 
(Laughter) 
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In  a  sense,  we  think  our  Job  here  is  to  par¬ 
tially  wake  people  in  NASPA  up  to  sone  of  the  Issues 
which  face  us  as  we  are  eaployed  In  the  profession  of 
student  personnel  work.  Ve  hope  that  In  the  process  of 
doing  this  we  do  not  oake  a  prophet  out  of  Toa  Baaett's 
secretary  who  was  typing  badges.  As  you  know,  they 
have  trouble  with  soae  of  these  long  titles  and  words 
on  soae  of  these  narrow  cai>ds .  In  the  process  of 
shortening  the  "Association  of  Aaerlcan  Colleges,” 
they  caae  up  with  "Ass.”  as  an  abbreviation  for  the 
word  "Association."  We  hope  that  Is  not  prophetic. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  four¬ 
fold.  We  were  hoping,  first,  to  identify  the  assuap- 
tlons  of  aeabers  of  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Adalnletrators  on  a  nuaber  of  Issues  lapor- 
tant  to  the  profession.  Second,  to  deteralne  how  wide¬ 
ly  these  are  held  by  deans  of  students  and  other  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  adalnletrators  who  belong  to  NASPA. 
Third,  to  stlaulate  NASPA  aeabers  to  re-exaalne  their 
assuaptlons  and  to  discuss  with  their  colleagiies  aany 
of  the  Issues  raised,  however  obliquely.  In  the  survey 
Instruaent.  Fourth,  to  Identify  topics  for  aore  exten¬ 
sive  and  systematic  eaperlcal  investigation  with  such 
aethods  as  a  "critical  incidents"  approach,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  philosophical  position  papers,  on  the 
other . 


There  was  an  additional  aore  long-range  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  exploratory  Investigation.  Namely,  to 
provide  a  basis  for  Initiating  discussions  with  be¬ 
havioral  scientists  who  could  comment  on  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  student  personnel  administrators  from  the  per¬ 
spective  provided  by  behavioral  science  theory  and 
research.  Similar  comments  from  representatives  of 
other  academic  disciplines  may  be  sought  as  well. 
Hopefully,  such  comments  will  assist  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator  who  Is  evaluating  his  assumptions 
by  either  reinforcing  them  as  a  basis  of  action  or  foro- 
Ing  a  revision  of  those  which  are  both  idiosyncratic 
and  without  empirical  or  theoretical  support  from  the 
relevant  academic  disciplines. 

We  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
describe  to  you  at  some  other  occasion  how  we  have 
taken  sone  Initial  steps  to  this  end  and  we  hope  that 
there  is  sone  promise  of  fruit. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  exploratory  Inves¬ 
tigation  we  collected  data  by  means  of  a  27  item  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Bach  Item  consisted  of  a  statement  to 
which  the  respondent  selected  one  of  the  following  six 
forced-choice  responses:  strongly  agree,  agree,  agree 
with  reservations,  disagree  with  reservations,  disagree, 
strongly  disagree.  The  respondent  was  asked  to  specify 
the  nature  of  his  reservations  whenever  he  chose  the 
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third  or  fourth  alternatives  and  space  was  provided  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition^  all  respondents  were  In¬ 
vited  to  use  the  available  space  to  write  any  coBoents 
which  they  wished  to  make  regardless  of  their  response 
to  the  initial  statement.  Many  NASPA  members  offered 
Instructive  comments  in  response  to  this  invitation. 

The  exploratory  nature  of  this  investigation 
and  the  particular  combination  of  objectives  for  the 
study  led  to  two  elements  of  the  research  strategy 
which  stould  be  ncted.  First,  In  order  to  stimulate 
discussion  the  statements  were  deliberately  worded.  In 
some  Instances,  In  a  provocative  fashion.  Second,  the 
desire  to  have  MASPA  members  actually  take  a  position 
on  the  Issues  raised  In  the  questionnaire  dictated  the 
absence  of  response  categories  such  as  "uncertain," 
■cannot  say,"  "don't  know,"  or  "haven't  given  It  enough 
thought."  As  a  result,  some  respondents  chose  not  to 
answer  some  of  the  items,  but  in  all  but  two  cases  this 
was  less  than  four  percent  cf  the  respcndents  and  in  no 
case  was  It  greater  than  six  percent. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  twenty  NASPA 
members  as  a  pilot  study  prior  to  more  general  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  results  suggested  changes  In  the  wording 
of  several  statements  and  in  the  nature  of  the  response 
alternatives  which  were  Incorporated  in  the  final  form 
of  the  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  on  January  10, 
1966  to  all  persons  on  the  NASPA  mailing  list  as  of 
January  1,  1966.  Thus,  691  questionnaires  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  NASPA  members,  A16  (60J<)  of  which  were  re¬ 
turned  by  the  deadline.  A  follow-up  letter  to  the  non¬ 
respondents  (except  for  30  in  non-campus  assignments, 
such  as  fraternity  secretaries)  yielded  another  II6 
questlonnalz^s ,  for  a  total  response  of  522  (76^). 

Since  four  of  these  were  received  after  we  conducted 
our  data  analysis,  the  results  of  the  study  are  based 
on  518  completed  questionnaires. 


What  we  propose  to  do  today  is  deal  with 
these  In  a  number  of  general  categories  which,  to  some 
extent,  reveal  what  we  consider  to  be  the  logical  re¬ 
lationship  between  some  of  these  questions  and,  as  I 
say,  simply  present  the  results  In  raw  data  form,  and 
react  to  them  In  your  presence.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
exercise  --  and  we  hope  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
questions  --  we  have  asked  the  members  of  the  Division 
Advisory  Board  to  each  take  a  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire  and  deal  with  it  as  briefly  as  we  can.  So  In 
this  order,  and  without  further  ado,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Jack  Oraham,  the  Dean  cf  Students  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  to  take  the  first  section;  I  will 
then  deal  with  an  additional  section  of  questions; 

Thomas  Dutton,  the  Dean  of  Students  at  Oakland  UniVer- 


8lty,  in  Michigan,  will  deal  with  the  third  set  of 
questions;  and  Phillip  Tripp  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  will  be  our  anchor  oan. 

Our  plan  at  the  nonent  Is  to  proceed  through 
the  initial  presentation,  and  then  stop  for  questions 
and  answers  for  the  remainder  of  the  tine.  If  you  wish 
to  alter  this  procedure  and  it  eeens  desirable  we  are, 

I  hope,  flexible.  Jack,  do  you  want  to  lead  off. 

DEAN  JACK  W.  GRAHAM  (Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity):  In  an  effort  to  let  you  become  a  bit  more 
familiar  with  the  report,  I  am  going  to  try  to  deal  with 
this  as  raw  data  and  try  to  help  you  with  the  report 
which  Dr.  Armacost  has  so  ably  prepared  and  put  in  your 
hands.  If  you  will  turn  to  Table  I,  the  long  sheet  at 
the  end  of  the  report,  this  you  will  see  Is  a  summary 
of  the  questionnaire  which  many  of  you  helped  to  com¬ 
plete,  but  It  has  been  put  together  in  a  form  that  gives 
a  little  logical  hanging  together. 

I  might  Just  add  that  the  form  that  you  see 
under  categories  was  arrived  at  after  the  questionnaire 
was  filled  out  at  a  second  meeting  of  our  group,  in  an 
effort  to  see  If  there  were  some  kinds  of  responses  and 
some  type  of  comments  that  sort  of  pulled  a  certain  set 
of  questions  together.  This  differentiation  under  these 
topics  Is  quite  arbitrary  and  should  not  be  thought  of 
as  the  last  statement  because  some  of  these  could  very 
well' fall  under  more  than  one  category. 

If  you  will,  take  a  look  then  at  the  data 
under  questions  1,  6,  1^*  5»  12.  I  will  read 

the  full  question  for  you  so  that  you  get  some  Idea  of 
what  It  Is  like,  and  then  you  will  notice  that  you  have 
in  front  of  you  the  number  who  strongly  agreed,  those 
who  agreed,  agreed  with  reservations,  disagreed  with 
reservations,  disagreed,  and  strongly  disagreed;  and 
then,  those  who  did  not  mark  the  answer.  Then  the 
total  percent  agreed  and  the  total  percent  that  dis¬ 
agreed  are  In  terms  of  the  three  categories  on  either 
side,  omitting  then  the  "No  answer."  So  that  If  you 
want  to  add  up  to  100  percent,  the  difference  here  is 
that  which  did  not  answer.  So  that  will  give  you  some 
Idea  of  interpreting  Table  I . 

Just  hurriedly,  then,  let  me  go  ahead  and 
read  Item  one  so  that  you  get  some  idea  of  what  this 
means.  Item  one  is:  "It  is  the  primary  responsibility 
of  Student  Personnel  Administration  to  support  consis¬ 
tently  the  central  functions  of  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  which  are  teaching  and  research."  Now,  you  will 
notice  here  that  92  percent  tend  to  agree  with  this 
statement,  and  6  percent  tend  to  disagree.  Some  of 
the  comments  that  were  made  that  reflect  this  particu¬ 
lar  comment  are  that  they  would  prefer  different  word- 
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Ing.  I  suspect  that  there  are  several  of  you  who 
would  have  preferred  a  different  wording  on  several  of 
these  particular  Items,  either  to  clarify  your  own 
feelings  or  to  give  vent  to  some  of  your  ambivalence 
as  It  relates  to  some  of  the  concepts. 

Another  comment  was  that  there  are  additional 
major  responsibilities  for  Student  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration;  and  nine  people  came  up  with  the  comment  that 
these  are  not  the  central  functions.  Now,  what  does 
that  mean? 


We  will  move  on  to  Item  number  two  In  this 
particular  group,  which  happens  to  be,  really.  Item 
number  6  of  the  questionnaire.  ”The  major  Justifica¬ 
tion  for  any  claim  to  an  educational  role  for  student 
personnel  administrators  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  student  functions  as  a  unit  and  cannot  be  cate¬ 
gorically  separated  into  the  'Intellect*  and  the  rest 
of  the  person."  Here  again,  we  find  strong  agreement, 
with  86  percent  of  the  i^epondents  tending  to  agree, 
and  11  percent  tending  to  disagree. 


One  of  the  comments  said  this  reflects  Just 
one  of  the  many  reasons  that  can  be  used  In  terms  of 
the  educational  role  of  the  student  personnel  adminis¬ 
trator  . 

The  third  Item,  which  then  goes  back  to 
number  3  of  the  questionnaire,  has  to  do  with  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  student  personnel  administrator. 

"Part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Student  Personnel 
Administrator  to  the  student  is  to  provide  relatively 
accurate  and  complete  information  about  that  student 
to  outside  agencies  making  a  legitimate  Inquiry  about 
the  student."  Here  again,  we  find  fairly  strong  agree¬ 
ment,  with  some  of  the  comments  being  that  we  should 
have  the  student's  permission;  and  It  depends  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  request. 


The  next  three  Items  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  less  agreement  than  In  the  first  three  In 
this  particular  category .  Perhaps  some  of  the  reason 
for  our  disagreements  Is  either  in  the  wording  of  the 
Item  or  In  what  Issues  are  subtly  a  part  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  Items.  In  Item  l4,  the  full  Item  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  Is  this;  "At  times  there  may  be  good  admlnls 
tratlve  reasons  (other  than  danger  to  the  Individual 
or  to  others  In  society)  for  violating  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  a  counseling  relationship  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  student."  Here  we  find  that  we  have 
24  percent  agreeing  and  75  percent  disagreeing. 

Some  of  the  comments  were  that  If  It  serves 
the  best  Interests  of  the  student  then  this  might  be 
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perals8lbl«>  but  they  had  difficulty  thinking  of  the 
kinds  of  oases  where  this  would  be  true.  Soaeone 
asked,  "What  is  really  confidential  in  teras  of  how 
the  dean  way  perceive  it,  in  teras  of  the  aany  kinds 
of  things  that  deans  reoeive  in  the  oourse  of  a  con¬ 
versation,  and  what  the  student  perceives  is  confi¬ 
dential?"  I  think  there  was  also  the  idea  of  at  least 
the  exception  of  discussing  a  case  with  a  colleague  as 
being  one  of  the  valid  adalnistratlve  reasons i  and  yet 
under  the  APA  stateaent  this  is  not  breaking  confi¬ 
dentiality  in  teras  of  discussing  a  case  with  a  col¬ 
league.  So  aaybe  there  is  still  general  consensus 
here  of  disagreeing  with  this  particular  stateaent. 

Then  coming  on  to  number  5*  the  dean  as 
a  controller.  The  full  statement  reads:  "The  common 
perception  of  the  Dean  as  controller  and  limiter  of 
student  freedoms  may  well  have  negative  Implications 
for  his  future  in  higher  education."  Here  again,  you 
will  notice  that  58  percent  agree  and  ?9  percent  dis¬ 
agree  . 


These  are  some  of  the  comments  that  came  in. 
"I  would  agree  if  we  are  really  perceived  this  way. 

This  is  a  misperception  which  deans  must  change." 

And,  "If  the  dean  administers  his  program  well,  with 
education  for  understanding  of  freedom  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  there  should  be  few  if  any  negative  effects." 

So  here  again  we  have  a  variety  of  comments 
and  yet  quite  a  wide  spread  in  terms  of  the  concept  of 
the  dean  as  controller. 


Then  item  number  12,  whioh  relates  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  way  the  dean  as  advisor  on  morality. 

"In  much  of  what  he  does,  the  Student  Personnel  Admin¬ 
istrator  acts  as  an  advisor  on  morality  without  being 
qualified  to  do  so."  Here  you  will  notice,  we  have 
25  percent  who  agree,  and  71  percent  who  disagree. 

Some  of  the  comments  on  this  particular  one  I  think  are 
a  bit  interesting.  Let  me  read  those  for  you. 


"Who  is  qualified  to  act  as  an  advisor  on 
morality?"  And  7A  people  had  statements  something  like 
this:  "Hopefully  the  dean  has  some  qualifications  -- 

at  least  as  much  as  others."  And  7  said,  "Soaeone 
must  perform  this  role,  and  this  is  the  dean's  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  dean  is  probably  better  qualified  to 
play  this  role  than  are  most  people.  If  the  dean  does 
not  uphold  certain  standards,  he  probably  is  ineffec- 
^ j_y® , ”  And,  "The  dean  should  not  act  as  an  advisor  on 
morality  in  much  of  what  he  does."  "In  terms  of  defi¬ 
nitions  of  morality,  and  definitions  of  climate  creators, 
is  there  a  relationship,  and  does  the  dean  have  any 
responsibility  or  role  in  teras  of  a  climate  creator, 
and  how  is  this  related  to  being  inadvertently  a  moral¬ 
ity  advisor?" 
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These  are  a one  of  the  oonnents  that  have 
come  in  on  the  early  part  of  the  questionnaire.  I 
hope  that  this  will  give  you  sone  thoxight  to  take  back 
in  further  dlsousslons,  or  even  today  we  would  like  to 
hear  what  you  have  already  found  in  discussing  some  of 
these  topics  with  your  colleagues  on  your  own  campus 
as  it  relates  to  the  perception  of  the  role  of  the 
student  personnel  administrator,  whore  this  is  a  very 
first  approach  to  a  very  large  and  complex  problem. 

CHAIRMAN  ARNACOST:  Thank  you.  Jack.  I  might 
say  that  we  were  pleased,  in  the  fairly  heavy  corres¬ 
pondence  that  we  received  as  a  result  of  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  to  learn  how  many  of  our  NASPA  members  had 
taken  this  question  less,  I  think,  as  a  research  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  as  a  stimulus  for  discussion  and  proceeded 
to  structure  staff  meetings  or  seminars  with  graduate 
students  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  statements  that 
we  had  presented  in  this  instrument. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  next  section  of  the 
questionnaire  which  deals  broadly  with  standards  of 
behavior  and  social  conduct  regulations,  and  focus  on 
the  issues  that  we  were  trying  to  raise  here,  and  per¬ 
haps  react  in  one  or  two  instances  to  the  kinds  of  re¬ 
sponses  which  we  received. 

The  first  of  these  questions,  question  number 
15,  deals  with  the  purposes  of  college  regulations,  and 
as  you  will  recall  from  the  questionnaire,  the  statement 
reads,  "Sooial  conduct  regulations  (e.g.  drinking  regu¬ 
lations,  women's  hours,  etc.)  are  essentially  devices 
for  maintaining  order  within  the  college  community 
rather  than  expressions  of  a  value  system  which  the 
institution  wishes  students  to  accept." 

Clearly,  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  of 
purposes  for  college  regulations.  They  are:  to  main¬ 
tain  order  within  the  community;  to  protect  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  sense  of  controlling  behavior  that  im¬ 
pinges  on  the  privacy  or  threatens  the  welfare  of  other 
people;  third,  to  express  a  value  system  which  the 
institution  feels  others —  for  instance,  the  constitu¬ 
ency  or  Legislature,  and  so  forth  --  would  wish  that 
the  institution  promotes;  and  fourth,  to  express  a  value 
system  which  the  institution  adopts  and  cherishes  for 
its  students.  We  felt  that  we  could  lump  together 
purposes  one  and  two,  and  as  an  alternative  we  could 
lump  together  purposes  three  and  four.  And  we  felt 
that  a  slight  majority  of  our  respondents  felt  that 
the  purpose  of  college  regulations  is  more  than  merely 
the  maintenance  of  order,  although  a  good  many  comments 
made  it  quite  clear  that  when  they  said  that  that  they 
meant  it  is  the  maintenance  of  order  plus  the  value 
system  which  the  institution  cherishes  for  its  students. 
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In  a  further  breakdown  of  the  responses  to 
this  questionnaire,  where  we  considered  those  responses 
where  the  title  includes  soBewhere  the  title  "Dean, 
we  find  that  there  Is  a  slightly  greater  tendency  for 
those  in  church  related  Institutions  to  agree  with  the 
statement  than  is  the  case  for  those  working  in  non¬ 
church  related  colleges.  There  is  also  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  for  those  with  training  or  education  in  law, 
behavioral  science,  and  higher  education  to  agree  more 
with  the  statement  than  for  those  in  natural  sciences 
or  education  in  student  personnel  work. 

There  are  several  ways  we  might  pick  up  the 
implications  of  this  first  statement  in  this  section. 

In  the  first  place.  It  would  seem  that  if  we  feel  that 
our  code  of  regulations  Is  an  expression  of  a  value 
system,  we  ought  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  educational 
assumptions  which  wo  are  making  In  the  process  of  de¬ 
fending  regulations  In  this  way,  and  as  to  our  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  purpose  and  role  of  the  regulations, 
for  certainly  as  we  defend  our  regulations  to  students 
we  need  to  be  clear  as  to  the  exact  ways  in  which  we 
assume  that  they  are  operative.  One  would  suspect  that 
if  the  regulations  are  Intended  to  express  a  value  sys¬ 
tem  we  must  also  constantly  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
students  with  regard  to  the  specific  rationale,  rather 
than  falling  back  on  some  statement  of  authority, 
either  some  theological  position  which  might  be  reflec¬ 
tive  of  the  institution,  or  some  alternative  authority. 
We  have  to  constantly  deal,  to  use  Ed  Williamson's 
favorite  expression.  In  seminar  fashion  or  dialogue  In 
explaining  the  regulations. 

Question  24  relates,  in  some  sense,  to  this 
question  in  that  we  suspected  that  those  who  felt  that 
college  regulations  are  an  expression  of  a  value  system 
might  well  feel  the  consensus  is  not  nearly  as  important 
in  the  establishment  and/or  review  of  social  conduct 
regulations  as  Is  the  case  for  those  who  feel  that  your 
regulations  are  simply  devices  for  maintaining  order. 

The  statement  here,  you  will  recall,  is  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  consideration  in  the  establishment  and/or  review 
of  social  conduct  regulations  must  bo  the  consensus  at¬ 
titudes  of  faculty  and  students.  Here  we  found  that 
57  percent  of  those  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
agreed  with  the  statement, whereas  only  39  percent  dis¬ 
agreed  . 


The  comments  that  were  made  In  response  to  this 
question  clearly  indicated  that  those  who  had  some  reser¬ 
vations  felt  that,  whereas  consensus  should  be  reflected 
In  decisions.  It  should  not  be  a  dominant  or  controlling 
factor.  And  there  were  further  comments  that  suggested 
that  it  Is  really  student  attitudes  that  are  important 
rather  then  faculty  attitudes.  Others  wished  to  suggest 
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thftt  we  Involve  also  the  coamiunlty ,  our  society  and 
parents  as  other  elements  that  are  important  in  de¬ 
termining  oonoensus  in  support  of  college  regulations. 


One  might  well  ask  In  looking  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  issue,  what  techniques  for  consensus  seeking 
are  particularly  appropriate;  and  consequently,  it 
would  seem  that  those  of  us  in  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  must  establish  devices  for  taking  sound¬ 
ings,  vis-a-vis  regulations  and  determining  consensus. 

I  cannot  resist  parenthetically  suggesting  that  demon¬ 
strations  and  things  of  this  kind  are  more  apt  to  re¬ 
flect  the  wishes  of  an  articulate  minority  rather  than 
the  consensus  of  the  majority.  There  are  a  number  of 
issues  that  relate  to  the  response  to  a  demonstration, 
but  one  that  I  would  like  to  toss  out  for  the  moment  is 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  behavior  is  being  rein¬ 
forced  on  the  basis  of  our  response  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  the  sit-in?  I  am  struck  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Berkeley  situation  a  year  ago  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  during  this  past  year,  where,  you  will 
recall,  at  the  University  of  Chicago  they  said,  if  I 
have  the  facts  correct  from  long  distance,  that  we  will 
not  listen  to  you  while  you  are  sitting  in  now.  We 
have  regular  channels  established  for  this,  and  when 
you  leave  the  building  and  proceed  to  use  the  regular 
channels  we  have  much  to  talk  about,  and  we  would  like 
very  much  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  discussion. 

One  would  guess  that  the  kind  of  behavior 
being  reinforced  by  that  response  was  much  more  con¬ 
structive  than  the  behavior  being  reflnforced  by  the 
response  to  the  Berkeley  demonstration  a  year  earlier. 

There  are  three  other  questions  that  hang 
together  and  relate  to  this  general  area  of  concern, 
having  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  dean  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility,  one,  to  uphold  unspecified  standards  of 
behavior;  two,  to  influence  students  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  value  system;  and  three,  to  protect 
students  from  defeating  experiences.  We  ought  to  put 
the  protect  in  quotati'on  marks.  These  are  questions 
number  7»  25  and  l6. 

Question  number  7  says,  "While  behaviors 
which  might  result  in  suspension  should  be  specified, 
the  Student  Personnel  Administrator  is  responsible  for 
upholding  certain  standards  (especially  in  the  area  of 
sexual  behavior)  which  because  of  their  nature  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  specific  code  of  regulations."  There  are 
two  issues  raised  in  this  question,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  the  results  which  issue  was  really  being 
responded  to.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  asking  to  what 
extent  is  the  Student  Personnel  Administrator  respon¬ 
sible  for  defining  and  upholding  standards?  On  the 
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oth«r  hand,  w«  are  asking  to  what  extent  aust  regula¬ 
tions  be  specified  in  advance  and  In  writing  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  dlsoipllnary  action? 

As  you  will  see  froa  Table  I,  76  percent  of 
those  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  agreed  with 
the  stateaent,  whereas  21  percent  disagreed.  A  further 
analysis  of  those  who  hold  the  title  of  "Dean,"  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  those  in 
ohuroh  related  institutions  to  agree  with  the  stateaent 
acre  frequently  than  is  the  case  for  those  in  non- 
churoh  related  institutions. 


Question  23,  which  relates  to  this,  raises 
three  issues  in  the  stateaent,  which  reads,  "Atteapts 
by  student  personnel  adalnlstrators  to  perfora  an  edu¬ 
cational  role  by  influencing  students  to  adopt  those 
values  cherished  for  thea  by  the  institution  or  the  dean 
are  questionable  behaviors  which  may  actually  hinder 
student  growth*  How,  it  would  seea  that  there  are  three 
aspects  in  this  question.  One,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  educational  role  of  the  dean,  and  is  part  of  it  to 
influence  student  values?  Secondly,  if  so,  what 
strategies  are  effective?  And  thirdly,  what  are  the 
consequences  of  such  atteapts  in  terms  of  student 
growth?  Do  you  actually  help  student  growth,  or  are 
you  hindering  it?  Sixty-one  percent  of  our  respon¬ 
dents  disagreed  with  the  statement.  In  other  words, 

6l  percent  of  our  respondents  felt  that  this  is  not 
questionable  behavior  but  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
role  of  the  dean  of  students,  whereas,  35  percent  of 
our  respondents  agreed  with  the  statement . 


He  found  that  there  was  a  slight  tendency 
for  those  in  liberal  arts  and  chtirch  related  colleges 
to  disagree  with  the  statement  and,  conversely,  that 
new  people  in  the  field,  those  who  have  been  in  the 
field  less  than  two  years,  have  a  slightly  greater 
tendenoy  to  agree  with  the  statement . 


In  looking  at  the  results,  one  implication  is 
most  pronounced  in  ay  reaction.  Namely,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  comments  that  were  made,  that  those  who  respond¬ 
ed  negatively  or  disagreed  with  the  stateaent  had  the 
feeling  that  the  dean  is  responsible  for  upholding  a 
particular  system  of  values  for  the  student,  rather 
than  saying  that  the  responsibility  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  value  system  in  the  students  is  to  help  thea 
explore  alternative  value  systems  and  adopt  one  which 
is  consistent  and  coherent  and  serves  their  need.  In 
other  words,  I  am  raising  the  question  as  a  result  of 
the  comments  that  were  submitted  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  open,  as  student  personnel  people,  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  adequate  systems  of  values  on  the  part  of  our 
students  which  are  different  from  those  which  we  our¬ 
selves  hold.  He  nay  wish  to  cone  back  to  that  because 
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there  are  many  ways  that  we  eould  pursue  it. 

The  third  question  that  relates  to  this 
general  concern  Is  question  nunber  16>  which  reads: 
"There  Is  no  meaningful  success  unless  the  student 
also  has  the  freedom  to  fall;  thus>  student  personnel 
attempts  to  protect  the  student  from  'defeating  exper¬ 
iences'  may  actually  hinder  student  growth." 

Tou  will  recognise  this  as  a  statement  which 
comes  from  the  Free  Speech  Movement  and  the  new  left, 
or  new  breed,  as  Father  Qreeley  was  discussing  It  this 
morning.  This  question,  I  think,  raises  three  Issues. 
One:  What  are  the  essential  conditions  for  student 
growthf  Or  what  constitutes  meaningful  opportunity 
for  Independent  action  and  growth?  Two:  What  consti¬ 
tutes  protecting  the  students  from  harmful  experiences; 
and  to  what  extent  Is  this  desirable  or  necessary?  And 
third:  What  are  the  consequences  of  such  actions? 

As  you  can  see,  68  percent  of  our  respondents 
agreed  with  the  statement;  5^  per  cent  of  them  without 
any  reservations.  On  the  other  hand,  28  percent  of 
them  disagreed.  The  coraents  Indicated  that  a  large 
number  of  you,  whereas  agreeing  with  the  statement, 
said,  "We  don't  do  this.  It  Is  a  fine  statement  but 
It  does  not  describe  our  behavior. " 


I  raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  don't  In  fact  do  this.  How  broad  are  the  options 
provided  for  a  student  In  our  Institution?  Do  we,  on 
occasion.  Indiscriminately  Intercede  for  him  when  he 
Is  on  the  verge  of  failure?  I  can  think  of  one  Im¬ 
mediate  example  In  my  own  experience  of  a  student  who 
had  lived  his  life  really  ducking  failure  and  ducking 
risk-taking  in  order  to  minimize  the  risks  of  failure. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  finally  told  that  he  eould 
not  continue  In  the  Institution  without  a  period  of 
test  and  relaxation,  or  some  other  activity,  outside 
our  walls  that  In  our  Interaction,  one  with  another, 
he  really  seemed  to  be  ready  to  put  himself  on  the  line 
and  risk  It. 


Bach  of  us,  I  think,  has  experiences  like 
this  that  raise  the  question  that  Is  being  raised  in 
this  particular  statonent.  One  might  state  the  case 
for  agreement  with  this  statement  as  follows:  A  free¬ 
dom  of  Inquiry  Is  essential  to  education.  This  Is  a 
statement  to  which  we  all  subscribe.  We  might  further 
paraphrase  Bnmanuel  Kant  and  say  thought  without  ac¬ 
tion  Is  empty,  and  action  without  thought  Is  blind. 
Consider,  therefore,  the  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
action  Which  may  force  students  to  a  separation  of  his 
actions  from  his  thoughts,  which  In  one  way  or  another 
hinder  growth,  violates  Integrity,  and  makes  his  edu¬ 
cational  experience  truncated  and  shallow. 
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If  we  deny  hln  ttie  opportunity  off  canpus  or 
on  to  act  on  the  basis  of  nls  convictions.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  to  seriously  consider  whether  or  not  we  are 
not  hindering  his  growth  and  violating  his  Integrity. 
The  necessity  of  limits  is  obvious,  but  I  think  the 
logical  extension  of  his  line  of  argument  reinforces 
the  notion  that  our  rules  and  regulations  are  perhaps 
drawn  primarily  in  order  to  maintain  order  and  protect 
the  welfare  of  others  within  the  academic  community. 

Now,  In  the  absence  of  Jerry  Godard,  who  had 
planned  to  be  with  us  until  he  was  unable  to  at  the 
last  minute,  let  me  deal,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  with 
two  other  questions  which  relate  quite  directly  to 
those  that  I  have  been  discussing  and  which  are  report¬ 
ed  In  Table  I,  under  the  second  section.  These  are 
questions  number  S  and  19  which  deal  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  regulations.  I  would  like  to  read  the  state¬ 
ments  to  you. 

Question  B  says,  "The  excusing  of  a  student 
In  emotional  difficulty  from  a  university  standard  or 
requirement  Is  likely  to  constitute  the  reinforcement 
of  unacceptable  behavior." 

Question  number  19,  on  the  other  hand,  reads 
as  follows:  "Exceptions  to  standardized  policies, 
procedures,  and  regulations.  In  response  to  concern 
for  the  Individual  student  are  likely  In  the  long  run 
to  constitute  a  disservice  to  the  student  In  terms  of 
his  adequately  understanding  the  consequences  of  adult 
deviation  from  established  norms." 


Now,  the  common  theme  In  both,  of  course.  Is 
a  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  making  exceptions 
to  policies  and  regulations.  The  differences  In  the 
two  statements  hinge  on  the  fact  that  In  question  8  we 
are  talking  about  exceptions  based  on  emotional  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  the  student  has,  and  In  question  number 
19  the  emphasis  Is  on  exceptions  made  In  the  Interests 
of  Individual  attention  or  personalization,  and  the 
emphasis  Is  also  on  long-range  consequences. 


We  find  that  in  response  to  question  number 
8,  52  percent  of  our  respondents  disagreed,  35  percent 
of  them  without  reservation,  whereas  only  45  percent 
agree.  In  other  words,  most  of  our  respondents  would 
make  exceptions  on  the  basis  of  emotional  difficulty. 

In  response  to  question  number  19 t  6l  percent  disagree, 
47  percent  of  these  without  reservation;  whereas,  only 
35  percent  agree. 


Whereas,  I  would  not  argue  that  we  should 
not  make  exceptions  to  policy,  let  me  state  the  case 
for  at  least  considering  long-range  consequences  and 
In  considering  the  Implications  of  these  statements 
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as  we  do  so.  Let  me  do  It  In  terms  of  some  examples, 
to  begin  with. 

I  know  of  one  situation,  for  example,  where 
l6  freshmen  had,  during  the  past  semester,  performance 
Which  made  them  strong  candidates  for  dropping  from  the 
college.  There  was  no  objective  reason  for  continuing 
them  In  the  institution.  Six  of  these  16  students  had 
incompletes  during  that  previous  semester  which,  in 
part,  constituted  the  reason  for  their  being  candidates 
for  drop  out.  In  each  case  these  were  based  on  "emo¬ 
tional  difficulties."  Earlier  in  the  year,  all  six  of 
these  students  had  been  excused  and  granted  Incompletes 
for  similar  reason.  Now,  the  question,  of  course.  Is 
whether  or  not  their  behavior  had  been  reinforced  and 
Increased  the  likelihood  of  their  doing  the  same  thing 
in  the  future. 

Consider  a  second  kind  of  partially  objective, 
partially  subjective  evidence,  which  I  am  willing  to 
offer  for  discussion;  namely,  my  experience  when  I  was 
working  In  a  graduate  school,  examining  the  recozKls  of 
undergraduate  students,  and  again  examining  the  records 
of  these  people  after  they  had  been  In  graduate  school 
for  a  year  or  two.  Although  I  do  not  have  the  actual 
correlation  of  statistics  now,  I  can  report  with  con¬ 
siderable  confidence  that  there  was  a  strong  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  presence  of  Incompletes  on  the  record 
during  undergraduate  years  and  the  presence  of  Incom¬ 
pletes  on  the  record  during  graduate  school. 

We  can  all,  I  think,  call  upon  our  own 
experiences  and  think  of  individuals  who  exhibit  later 
on  In  their  graduate  years,  and  later  on  in  under¬ 
graduate  years,  behaviors  which  began  to  appear  in  more 
modest  form  during  the  early  years  In  college,  and  we 
made  notes  of  It  and  records,  and  took  no  action,  and 
found  that  not  taking  action  on  the  basis  of  this  would 
appear  in  part  to  have  led  to  reinforcement  of  that 
behavior. 


I  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  that  to 
some  extent  the  case  for  agreement  with  these  state¬ 
ments,  Insofar  as  one  considers  psychological  evidence, 
and  we  have  not  offered  any  hard  evidence  here  quite 
clearly,  reinforces  the  wisdom  that  the  old  guard 
deans  --  put  that  In  quotation  marks  --  seem  to  have 
In  their  method  of  handling  certain  kinds  of  violations 
of  policy;  and  one  would  wonder  (at  least  I  would) 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  re-examine  what  we  do  In 
the  Interest  of  personalizing  our  concern  for  students, 
and  In  the  Interests  of  our  concern  for  those  who  evi¬ 
dence  some  kinds  of  difficulty. 

Now,  let  us  move  Into  another  section  where 
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we  talk  about  the  student  and  the  Institution*  before 
we  atop  for  questions. 

DBAN  THMfAS  B.  DUTTON  (Dean  of  Students* 
Oakland  University):  As  Pete  indicated*  the  third 
section  of  the  study  dealt  with  the  deana  perception 
of  the  relationship  of  the  student  to  the  Institution. 
More  specifically*  Items  were  Included  to  appraise 
the  deans '  feelings  concerning  student  freedoms  and 
Institutional  control*  concepts  and  conditions  under 
which  student  development  might  be  maximized*  and 
student  Involvement  In  the  decision  making  process. 
These  Items  were  Included  since  they  represented 
areas  of  concern  to  deans  and  the  total  academic  com¬ 
munity.  In  view  of  the  Increased  rebellion  of  students 
against  Institutional  authority  and  the  rapid  growth 
in  size  and  complexity  of  colleges  and  universities 
as  well  as  other  factors  which  have  caused  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  fundamental  relationship  of  the 
student  to  the  Institution*  It  seemed  vital  that  the 
questionnaire  contain  Items  designed  to  assess  the 
assumptions  and  beliefs  of  deans  regarding  the  student 
and  Institutional  relations. 

ITBM  POUR 


Item  4  dealt  with  the  question  of  Institu¬ 
tional  or  external  direction  versus  self  or  Internal 
direction  In  student  development.  The  Item  was  phrased 
as  follows:  "If  left  uninfluenced  and  unrestrained 
students  would  grow  toward  goodness . " 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
late  about  Institutional  control  and  self  direction 
In  learning.  Harold  Taylor  has  written*  "People  be¬ 
come  better  when  freed  from  authority*  idien  they  make 
their  own  choices  and  think  for  thmaselves*  and  when 
they  act  out  of  personal  Judgment."  On  the  other  hand* 
Charles  Prankel  has  stated  that*  "learning  Is  a  hier¬ 
archical  affair* "  and  that  students  are  not  full  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  learaed  community.  In  his  view*  they  are 
apprentices  of  the  academic  guild  and  they  are  In  the 
Institution  to  be  Influenced  and  directed  In  their 
development. 


These  are  Just  two  views  among  many  regard¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  Institution  and  the  student  In 
learning*  and  we  thought  It  would  be  of  Interest  and 
value  to  determine  how  the  deans  viewed  this  Issue. 

Of  the  490  deans  who  responded  to  this  Item* 
34.5  percent  agreed  with  the  statement  and  63.5  per¬ 
cent  disagreed.  Clearly  the  largest  portion  of  the 
deans  felt  that  external  Influence  and  restraint  were 
neceesaz^  In  the  learning  process.  This  conclusion  Is 
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strengthened  when  the  agreed  with  reservations 
category  Is  examined  in  greater  depth.  The  respon¬ 
dents  in  this  category  (24.5  percent)  felt  that  not 
all  individuals  could  grow  without  direction  and  that 
some  guidance  was  necessary  in  the  academic  community. 
Accordingly,  about  90  percent  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  external  influence  of  some  type  was  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  educational  development.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  type  of  response  was  received.  Our  Insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  built  on  and  operate  under  the 
principle  that  learning,  to  some  degree,  is  an  exter¬ 
nally  stimulated  process.  The  fundamental  question, 
of  course,  is  how  much  external  influence  should  be 
exercised. 


ITEMS  20  AliP  22 

I  will  deal  with  the  next  two  items  together, 
and  they  are:  (l)  "within  the  context  of  the  obvious 
individual  differences  in  student  ability  and  maturity, 
it  is  more  desirable  to  err  in  the  direction  of  over¬ 
delegation  of  responsibility  to  students  than  in  the 
direction  of  under-delegation."  (2)  "The  student  must 
be  viewed  as  an  individual  who  is  most  likely  to  attain 
maturity  if  left  free  to  make  personal  decisions  and 
to  exercise  the  rights  as  well  as  shoulder  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship  on  and  off  the  campus." 

These  two  items  are  related  to  the  amount 
of  freedom  that  should  be  given  to  students  in  the 
educational  process  and  the  conditions  of  optimal 
student  growth.  In  examining  the  responses  on  both 
items,  we  find  that  84  percent  of  the  deans  on  item 
20  and  88  percent  on  item  22  favored  the  statements; 
that  is,  they  supported  the  idea  of  error  in  the 
direction  of  over  delegation  of  authority  and  the 
granting  of  freedom  to  students  to  make  personal 
decisions.  On  the  personal  freedom  item,  22  percent 
of  the  responsdents  fell  into  the  agreed  with  reserva¬ 
tions  categoz^,  and  they  felt  that  students  should  be 
free  to  make  personal  decisions  but  within  the  standards 
of  the  institution  and  that  the  amount  of  freedom  grant¬ 
ed  should  be  related  to  personal  maturity. 

The  fact  that  the  deans  were  willing  to 
support  over-delegation  of  authority  and  the  student 
freedom  to  make  personal  decisions  does  not  indicate 
an  inconsistency  with  their  response  on  item  4  where 
we  found  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  deans  held 
the  belief  that  Influence  and  restraint  were  Important 
in  the  educational  experience.  I  would  speculate  that 
the  deans  favored  delegation  of  authority  and  the 
granting  of  freedom  to  make  personal  Judgments  within 
the  context  of  institutional  objectives,  standards  and 
limitations. 
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This  Item  was  designed  to  secure  beliefs  con¬ 
cerning  the  limitation  or  lack  of  limitation  of  stu¬ 
dent  freedoms  that  membership  in  the  academic  community 
imposes.  The  stat«aent  was,  "Student  membership  in  the 
acadMBlc  coBUBunlty  Imposes  no  special  limitations  on 
his  citizenship  freedoms."  This  item  seemed  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  in  light  of  the  student  stated  cause 
of  the  Berkeley  demonstrations  in  1964  and  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  AAUP.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  AAUP  hold  the  view  that  students  should  not  be 
shackled  by  institutional  control  of  their  off  campus 
life;  that  students  should  have  the  same  freedoms  and 
rights  as  citizens;  and  that  a  clear  distinction 
should  be  made  between  community  and  institutional 
Interest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  practice 
in  higher  education  for  an  institution  to  limit  student 
behavior  in  ways  which  would  not  be  true  of  the  general 
population  (l.e.,  rules  related  to  closing  hours, 
where  students  may  live,  their  activities  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls,  etc.).  Frankel  has  stated  that  "The 
colleges'  obligation  to  the  student,  where  approached 
from  the  family  point  of  view  (in  loco  perentls),  is 
an  obligation  to  an  individual  enjoying  special  pro¬ 
tection;  and  Insofar  as  this  protection  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  the  student  cannot  have  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  free  and  unprotected  adult." 

What  is  the  position  of  college  deans  con¬ 
cerning  student  citizenship  freedoms? 

On  this  item  we  found  both  considerable  agree¬ 
ment  and  disagreement.  A  substantial  number  of  the 
deans,  59  percent,  expressed  the  belief  that  institu¬ 
tional  expectations  should  not  conflict  with  the  stu¬ 
dent's  citizenship  freedoms,  but  also  a  sizeable  num¬ 
ber  of  deans,  4l  percent,  felt  that  the  academic 
community  has  the  right  to  Impose  special  obligations 
as  a  condition  of  admission.  The  amount  of  disagree¬ 
ment  on  this  issue  may  in  fact  be  greater  in  light  of 
the  open  ended  comments  of  the  deans  in  the  agreed 
with  reservations  category.  A  large  number  of  the 
deans  indicated  that  the  student  assumed  more  respon¬ 
sibility  when  he  Joined  the  academic  community  and  that 
the  institution  has  the  right  to  Impose  special  obli¬ 
gations  on  students. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  divi¬ 
sion  in  belief  among  the  deans  may  be  related,  in 
part,  to  tmcertalnty  over  the  meaning  of  citizenship 
freedoms.  It  may  be  that  many  deans  Interpreted  citi¬ 
zenship  freedoms  to  mean  the  basic  freedoms  of  petition, 
speed,  and  press,  etc.,  whereas,  others  may  have  taken 
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the  broader  view  of  citizenship  freedoms  related  to 
freedom  to  come  and  go  as  one  pleased,  to  live  where 
one  desires,  and  so  on. 

ITEMS  10  AND  l3 


The  last  two  Items  on  which  I  will  comment 
are  related  to  student  Involvement  In  decision  making. 
These  statements  are:  (l)  "The  major  Justification 
for  significant  student  Involvement  In  college  policy 
decisions  Is  to  maximize  the  probability  of  Insightful 
decisions  rather  than  to  educate  the  student  for 
leadership  or  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  Identity  In 
the  academic  community."  (2)  "There  are  no  areas 
of  college  policy  or  decision  making  to  which  students 
necessarily  cannot  make  significant  contributions." 

Today,  students  are  demanding  a  greater  role 
In  decision  making,  and  we  are  being  chided  by 
faculty,  administrators,  and  others  to  find  ways  of 
Involving  students  jnore  meaningfully  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  policy.  At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  many  speakers  commented  on 
the  Importance  of  greater  student  participation  In  the 
administration  of  the  Institution  In  the  coming  years, 
and  we  were  told  that  the  time  was  right  and  ripe  to 
allow  students  a  stronger  contributing  role  In  the 
shaping  of  educational  policy.  Recently,  California 
newspapers  carried  stories  about  the  election  of  the 
new  student  body  president  at  Stanford  who  was  allied 
with  the  new  student  left  and  about  his  proposal  for 
a  one  scholar,  one  vote  government  for  Stanford.  He 
advocated  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  faculty 
and  students  and  an  all  powerful  university  legisla¬ 
ture  In  which  students,  faculty  and  administrators 
would  meet  as  equals. 

In  view  of  the  pressures  for  greater  and 
more  effective  student  Involvement  It  seemed  appro¬ 
priate  to  attempt  to  discover  how  the  deans  felt 
about  student  participation. 


Sixty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  the  primary  Justifica¬ 
tion  for  student  Involvement  Is  to  maximize  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  Insightful  decisions.  I  can  only  speculate 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  response,  but  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  It  Indicates  that  all  of  the  reasons  for 
student  Involvement  which  are  contained  In  the  Item 
are  considered  to  be  Important  Justification  for  stu¬ 
dent  participation.  Support  for  this  conclusion  can 
be  found  In  the  open  ended  coniments  In  the  agreed  with 
reservations  category.  A  large  number  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  In  this  category  felt  that  all  of  the  objectives 
mentioned  were  equally  Important.  Otherwise,  Insight¬ 
ful  decisions,  leadership  development  and  community 
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Identification  were  all  Important  outoomea  of  student 
participation. 

Plfty-alx  percent  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  students  could  make  contributions  In  all  areas 
whereas  44  percent  disagreed  with  this  position. 
Fourteen  percent  of  the  deans  agreed  with  reservations, 
and  their  comments  can  be  sususarlaed  as  follows:  Stu¬ 
dent  contribution  may  be  limited  due  to  lack  of 
experience,  and  there  are  some  areas  (for  example, 
finance  and  hiring)  In  which  students  should  not  be 
Involved.  In  view  of  these  comments  It  would  seem 
that  the  magnitude  of  disagreement  on  the  Item  was 
greater  than  the  44  percent  figure  Indicates. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  deans  were  thus 
about  evenly  divided  on  this  Issue.  What  Is  the  reason 
for  thlsY  It  may  be  that  the  figures  suggest  a  clear 
and  real  division  among  the  deans;  that  Is,  that  one- 
half  of  the  deans  felt  that  students  could  contribute 
In  all  areas  regardless  of  the  complexity  and  nature 
of  the  problems  Involved  whereas  fifty  percent  held 
the  position  that  there  were  definite  limitations  on 
student  InvolvMient. 

I  suspect  that  an  Important  factor  In  under¬ 
standing  this  response  may  be  how  the  words  "signifi¬ 
cant  contributions"  were  defined  by  the  deans  and 
how  the  deans  viewed  the  process  of  contribution  to 
policy  making.  It  Is  conceivable  that  some  deans 
felt  that  student  editorials,  petitions  and  other 
ways  of  expressing  concern  about  problems  would 
constitute  a  significant  contribution,  and  thusly,  they 
may  have  agreed  with  the  statement.  Other  deana  may 
have  viewed  student  Involvement  more  formally,  l.e., 
sitting  on  committees  and  participating  actively  with 
faculty  and  administrators  In  policy  making,  and  they 
might  have  felt  that  this  was  not  appropriate  In  all 
areas.  Therefore,  they  did  not  support  the  statement. 

SOMMARY  AHD  COHCLUSIOWS 


In  summary,  the  deans  In  general  favored  the 
position  that  Institutional  Influence,  restraint  and 
guidance  were  necessary  In  learning,  but  that  students 
should  be  free  to  make  personal  decisions  and  to  func¬ 
tion  within  limits  consistent  with  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  Institution.  They  did  not  favor  a 
highly  restrictive  environment,  and  they  were  willing 
to  delegate  responsibility  to  students. 

There  was  considerable  disagreement  on  the 
Item  dealing  with  limitation  on  citizenship  freedoms 
and  on  the  statement  relative  to  the  areas  of  student 
contribution  In  policy  making.  Both  of  these  results 
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night  have  been  a  function  of  the  structure  of  the  Items 
and  the  varying  Interpretation  of  the  words  used  In  the 
statements.  The  largest  share  of  the  deans  rejected 
the  statement  that  the  prlmairy  Justification  for  stu¬ 
dent  Involvement  In  the  operation  of  the  Institution 
Is  to  maximize  Insightful  decisions. 

1  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  series  of 
questions  which  the  study  suggested  to  me.  I  feel  that 
our  research  has  raised  more  questions  than  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  clear  answers  and  Ideas. 

1.  If  we  assume  that  Influence  and  restraint 
are  necessary  In  the  educational  enterprise,  how  much 
control  and  how  much  freedom  are  required  to  maximize 
student  development?  Do  we  attempt  to  Influence  and 
restrain  to  an  undesirable  degree?  Since  we  seem  to 
favor  Institutional  control,  do  we  communicate  to 
students  and  faculty  an  over-concern  with  external 
direction?  How  can  we  effectively  blend  external  and 
internal  direction  In  the  learning  process? 

2.  What  Is  the  significance  of  the  nearly 
30-50  split  on  the  Item  related  to  the  limitation  of 
citizenship  freedoms.  If  It  Is  true  that  nearly  half 
of  the  deans  favor  limitations,  does  this  reflect  an 
Inadequate  understanding  of  Individual  rights  and  does 
It  communicate  to  others  a  commitment  to  an  authori¬ 
tative  and  restrictive  point  of  view?  Is  this  a  source 
of  conflict  with  students  and  liberal  elements  of  the 
academic  community?  Is  this  one  of  the  reasons  why 

we  are  viewed  as  controllers  or  limiters  of  freedom 
rather  than  supporters  and  protectors  of  students 
rights?  What  should  be  our  position  regarding  student 
citizenship  freedoms?  Is  It  necessary  that  there  be 
conflict  between  student  citizenship  freedoms  and  his 
responsibilities  and  expectation  as  a  member  of  the 
academic  community? 


3*  The  study  Indicated  that  we  supported 
the  Idea  of  over-delegation  and  the  view  that  students 
should  be  free  to  make  personal  decision.  Are  these 
conclusions  consistent  with  actual  practice?  To  what 
extent  are  we  really  willing  to  let  students  fall  and 
experiment  and  to  exercise  personal  Judgment? 


4.  What  are  the  Justifications  for  student 
Involvement  In  policy  determination?  Why  do  we  Invite 
students  to  participate?  Do  we  Initiate  participation 
or  are  we  forced  Into  It?  Do  we  see  student  Involve¬ 
ment  as  a  necessary  evil  or  as  a  means  of  making  better 
decisions,  educating  students  and  Increasing  community 
Identification?  Do  we  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
how,  where,  and  when  students  should  participate?  Does 
our  failure  to  clearly  understand  the  bases  and  reasons 
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for  student  involvement  and  our  lack  of  foresight 
In  Initiating  student  participation,  result  in  mili¬ 
tant  and  negative  student  efforts  to  Influence  insti¬ 
tutional  decision  making? 


DR.  PHILLIP  A.  TRIPP  (Research  Specialist, 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.):  I  think  I  have  only  been  in  one 
worse  time  slot  in  the  recent  past  than  this.  You 
have  been  listening  to  people  talk  all  day,  and  Leo 
is  shaking  his  hands  a  little  bit  —  he  is  getting 
tired  --  and  I  see  a  few  droopy  eyelids,  and  a  yawn 
or  two.  How  shall  I  attract  your  Interest  and  atten- 
tloi^  for  the  few  minutes  that  remain  to  me?  I  think 
perhaps  to  capsullze  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
would  be  a  useful  opener,  at  least  to  remind  you  that 
this  series  of  detailed  pieces  of  Information  we  have 
been  giving  you  derive  from  a  kind  of  taxonomy  of 
student  personnel  administration,  if  you  will.  We 
self-consciously  laid  out  some  tentative  parameters 
we  thought  might  encompass  the  field. 


As  you  see,  in  this  report  we  have  grouped 
questlOhs  under  these  headings.  One  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  things  you  can  help  to  do  for  us,  to  help  us  deal 
with  our  task,  is  to  consider  this  taxonomy  and  tell 
us  if  we  have  left  out  Important  ideas  and  Important 
parameters  that  need  to  be  pressed  as  we  use  this 
Instrument  and  develop  it  further  to  achieve  the  end 
we  started  out  to  achieve. 

I  was  assigned  the  topic  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  style  of  the  dean  to  tell  you  a  little  about.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  are  self-conscious  about  the  notion 
of  having  styles,  but  certainly  when  one  stops  and 
examines  his  behavior  and  the  general  character  of  his 
responses  to  situations,  the  bases  upon  which  he  moves 
in  arriving  at  decisions,  these  are  perfectly  clear. 

It  has  been  a  rather  remarkable  experience  on  this 
panel,  on  this  advisory  board,  to  see  how  administra¬ 
tive  styles  are  different  among  the  five  or  six  of  us 
who  are  on  this  board,  and  how  our  perceptions  of  prob¬ 
lems  differ  in  substantial  ways.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
fun  in  this  sort  of  activity,  and  I  think  we  have 
opened  the  door  for  some  substantive  inquiries  that  can 
have  long  run  significance  for  our  professional  work. 


I  proposed  one  of  the  questions  that  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  now,  and  we  have  grouped  four 
questions  under  the  question  of  the  dean's  integrity 
and  hie  response  to  situations.  One  thing  that  has 
been  of  major  interest  to  me  as  a  person  who  is  deeply 
Interested  in  the  professionalization  of  this  work  is 
the  extent  and  degree  to  which  the  dean  has  to  be  the 
president ' s  boy . 
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You  remember  that  question?  Question  number 
two  on  the  survey  or  the  Instrument  says:  "The  Dean's 
responsibilities  to  nis  President  should  consistently 
take  precedence  over  nls  personal  convictions."  353 
respondents  sald«  "Yes,"  and  I3I  said,  "No."  There  was 
strong  feeling  on  that  one.  How  much  are  we  profes¬ 
sionals  who  nave  the  same  prerogative  as  any  professor 
to  exercise  professional  Judgment  on  the  Issues  that 
come  to  us?  And  to  what  extent  and  degree  are  we  the 
errand  boys  of  the  president? 

I  guess  I  reveal  a  bias  In  that  statement, 
don't  I?  Slxty-flve  answers,  specialized  comments, 
were  categorized  under  these  two  rubrics:  "The  dean 
should  resign  If  he  cannot  support  his  president." 

The  other:  "Agreed,  but  frequent  disagreement  should 
lead  to  a  parting  of  the  ways."  "Maybe  yes,  and  maybe 

II 


One  hundred  fifty-four  fell  Into  this  set  of 
statements:  "Differences  of  opinion  are  constructive." 

Pretty  good  ego  strength  reflected  there,  but  there  are 
only  nine  of  those.  "The  dean  must  be  free  to  express 
his  convictions  to  the  president  In  an  attempt  to  In¬ 
fluence  his  opinions  on  behavior,  but  finally  comply 
with  his  decision."  A  lot  of  people  said  that:  87. 

Sixty-seven  said,  "The  dean  should  never 
sacrifice  his  principles  or  welfare  of  the  school  ahd 
students . " 


And  we  had  24  gandy  dancers  who  said,  "It 
depends  on  the  circumstances.  The  dean  must  use  his 
common  sense." 

VOICE  FROM  THE  FLOOR:  They  are  the  old  pros. 


DR.  TRIPP:  They  are  the  old  pros.  (Laughter) 


I  thlhk  It  Is  kind  of  Interesting  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  Implications  of  these  statements. 

The  second  statement  that  fell  Into  this 
category  was  humber  17,  which  says,  "The  worst  possible 
basis  for  action  by  a  student  personnel  administrator 
Is  expediency  or  administrative  convenience."  We  had 
several  varieties  of  answers  on  that  --  most  of  tnem 
noble. 

Thirty-two  people  said,  "I  agree  with  reser¬ 
vations.  Occasionally  a  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tor  must  act  on  the  basis  of  expediency.  These  are 
the  facts  of  life." 


Nine  said,  "it  depends  on  the  circumstances. 
Gandy  dancers. 
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Three  more  kind  of  salved  their  conscience 
by  saying,  "Expediency  may  not  conflict  with  student 
interests. " 


I  am  reminded  of  the  George  Bernard  Shaw 
story  about  the  proposition  he  made  to  a  woman  one 
time.  He  said,  would  she  go  to  bed  with  him  for  1,000 
pounds.  She  said,  "Of  course."  He  said,  "Will  you  go 
to  bed  with  me  for  five?"  She  said,  "What  do  you  think 
I  am,  a  prostitute?"  He  said,  "That  has  already  been 
determined  and  we  are  now  arguing  about  price."  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 


Twenty-one  was  the  fourth  question  in  this 
set:  "Direct  and  open  conflict  with  students  on  an 

issue  on  which  the  Student  Personnel  Administrator 
disagrees  with  the  consensus  student  position  should 
be  avoided  since  it  may  Jeopardize  his  rapport  with 
students."  We  got  good  ego  strength  on  this.  One 
hundred  said,  "Yes,"  but  406  said,  "No;  disagree." 

And  they  had  rather  strong  opinions  about  it. 

Sixty-two  deans  said,  "it  is  the  dean's  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  state  his  conviction."  I  wanted  to 
do  an  item  analysis  to  see  if  these  are  the  same  men 
who  on  the  second  question  held  strong  opinions  about 
their  relationship  to  the  president;  but  this  kind  of 
analysis  is  kind  of  tricky  with  the  limited  funds  we 
have. 

Thirty-five  said,  "Disagree.  Opinions  should 
be  voiced.  It  will  enhance  respect  for  the  dean  of 
students. " 

We  had  quite  a  spread  of  opinion  beyond  that 
in  smaller  units.  Twenty-five  said,  "Depends  on  the 
situation  and  the  issue."  Of  course,  they  are  being 
pragmatic  and  sensible  and  I  should  not  quip  about 
people  Who  so  responded. 

The  last  one  in  this  category  was  question 
number  26.  "In  the  Interests  of  enabling  students  to 
feel  that  they  have  a  'friend  in  court, '  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  Student  Personnel  Administrator  to  dis¬ 
associate  himself  from  unpopular  decisions  made  by  the 
President,  Business  Manager  or  Academic  Dean." 

Porty-two  persons  said,  "The  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator  should  stand  on  what  he  feels 
personally  is  right.  Forty-seven  who  commented  said, 

"A  certain  amount  of  consensus  among  administration, 
and  loyalty  to  the  school  is  necessary."  But  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  enough  ego  strength  in 
our  offices  to  stand  up  against  unpopular  opinion  when 
and  if  the  issue  is  of  such  magnitude,  in  our  Judgments. 
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Ttiese  little  tests  of  our  thought,  of  our 
relationship  and  our  responsibility  to  our  adalnlstra- 
tlve  superiors,  and  to  our  tyros,  I  think  are  kind  of 
Interesting  little  tests  of  what  we  think  we  are  doing 
in  our  work.  I  suppose  I  should  not  be  surprised  by  a 
wide  spread  of  opinion.  We  are  a  wide  spread  of  people. 
We  come  from  all  kinds  of  backgrounds  and  all  kinds  of 
perceptions  of  this  work.  Inevitably  we  will  have  a 
wide  disparity  of  views.  I  would  hope  that  this  would 
be  the  substance  of  our  professional  discourse  though, 
that  we  treat  these  topics  which  I  think  are  of  enormous 
significance.  In  our  councils,  such  as  this  meeting,  and 
In  our  Journals,  and  In  our  thinking  and  research,  when¬ 
ever  possible. 


The  last  group  was  a  small  one.  It  only  had 
two  Items  in  It.  That  had  to  do  with  the  dean  as  a 
possible  contributor  to  the  terrible  reality  of  de¬ 
personalization.  We  had  two  questions  In  that  cate¬ 
gory,  question  13  and  question  27.  Question  13  Is  as 
follows:  "An  essential  Ingredient  for  personalization 

in  higher  education  Is  provision  for  the  personal 
privacy  of  the  Individual  student  and  avoidance  of  In¬ 
vasions  of  this  privacy  In  the  name  of  administration 
of  regulations." 

We  nave  pretty  strong  consensus  on  that: 

372  respondents  said  "Yes,"  and  126  said,  "No."  The 
"No"  respondents  are  of  Interest  to  me.  These  consti¬ 
tute  a  substantial  minority  and  have  a  right  to  their 
opinions.  They  say,  "We  must  provide  a  reasonable 
degree  of  privacy,  but  that  Is  not  an  exhaustive 
statement."  Almost  50  said,  "Violation  of  regulations 
Justify  Invasion  of  privacy  In  matters  of  health, 
safety,  common  good,  and  so  on."  These  are  pragmatic 
people  who  are  trying  to  give  honest  answers.  I  think 
we  can  take  some  satisfaction  In  agreeing  among  our¬ 
selves  on  the  necessity  for  protecting  students' 
rights  to  privacy  In  a  time  and  circumstance  when  this 
Is  a  rarer  and  rarer  commodity. 

The  last  question,  question  27,  says:  "A 
significant  aspect  of  depersonalization  In  higher  edu¬ 
cation  Is  the  tendency  In  Student  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tion  to  react  to  growth  In  the  student  population  by 
Inserting  still  more  'professional  staff  between  the 
student  and  the  top  policy-making,  position-taking  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  college  or  university."  This  Is 
more  an  opinion  question.  I  guess  It  does  have  philo¬ 
sophical  Import.  Three  hundred  and  nine  respondents 
said  they  agreed  to  some  extent;  l82  said  they  did  not 
think  this  was  significant.  Thirty-three  observed 
that  more  people  does  not  necessarily  mean  depersonali¬ 
zation.  I  am  sure  they  are  responding  by  a  rationali¬ 
zation  to  the  question,  that  In  the  sense  that  If  we 
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have  more  people  we  have  more  staff  to  perform  the 
functions  we  have  always  performed.  Twenty- two  sald« 
"It  Is  part  of  growth,  specialization,  expansion  of 
institutions,  and  it  cannot  be  avoided,  so  kismet." 
Thirty-four  said,  "It  depends  on  the  nature  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Intermediates.  They  do  not  necessarily 
close  channels."  I  think  that  is  an  astute  observa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  a  challenge  to  us  to  produce  this  kind 
of  staff  person  who  helps  us  understand  students  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  understands  students. 

Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  this.  I  am 
going  to  let  Pete  wrap  it  up.  I  am  afraid  I  am  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  disparity  of  views  among  us,  but  I 
know  this  is  now  the  world  is.  I  hope  we  can  use 
these  kind  of  terms  to  build  our  professional  under¬ 
standings. 


CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  Well,  that  wraps  up  the 
talks  from  this  end  of  the  room.  I  think  I  should 
apologize  for  deliberately  raising  so  many  questions 
and  leaving  you  with  a  frustration  of  very  little 
time  to  get  back  at  us.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  we 
think  we  have  done  a  significant  portion  of  our  Job  if 
we  can  begin  discussion  of  some  of  these  issues,  both 
here  at  this  Conference  and  throughout  councils  of 
student  personnel  administrators  in  years  to  come. 

Where  would  you  like  to  begin  in  getting 
back  at  us,  or  picking  up  the  discussion  that  we  have 
tried  to  initiate? 

OBAN  CLIFFORD  L.  ROOBRS  (St.  Ambrose  College, 
Davenport,  Iowa):  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  digest 
this  survey  in  connection  with  the  AAC  statement  last 
night.  I  was  curious  whether  those  of  you  who  have 
had  a  chance  to  digest  those  two  have  found  whether 
there  might  be  a  high  correlation  between  those  things 
on  this  survey,  in  which  there  was  a  high  agreement, 
and  the  statements  that  were  prepared  and  presented 
last  night.  In  other  words,  did  the  statements  of 
last  night  indicate  pretty  well  what  we  found  out  from 
this  survey? 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  I  guess  I  am  going  to 
have  to  give  you  a  "seat  of  the  pants"  response. 

Cliff,  because  we  have  not  really  analyzed  it  in  quite 
that  way.  It  is  quite  true  that,  I  think,  seven  of  the 
questions  were  put  in  there  explicitly  because  we  were 
aware  of  the  discussions  that  were  going  to  take  place 
between  these  various  associations,  and  we  wanted  to 
see  how  deans  responded  to  some  of  the  assumptions  that 
seemed  to  be  basic  to  the  AAUP  position.  I  have  not 
really  analyzed  them  in  quite  the  way  toat  you  are  svig- 
gesting,  although  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that  the 
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position  reflected  in  the  AAC  statement,  which  you 
looked  at  last  night,  is  consistent  with  the  consensus 
opinion,  or  at  least  the  majority  opinion  as  reflected 
in  this  questionnaire  that  we  have  been  looking  at.  I 
may  stand  corrected  after  we  have  really  looked  at  it 
in  this  fashion,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

DEAN  WILLIAM  A.  YARDLBY  (University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Texas):  I  was  interested  in  this  question  and 
your  response.  At  first  blush,  I  would  say  Just  the 
opposite. 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  At  which  point? 

DEAN  YARDLEY:  Just  as  a  generalization.  The 
statistics  that  this  reveals  do  not  support  the  basic 
positions  reflected  in  the  statement,  the  AAC  statement. 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  I  don't  know  how  we  can 
resolve  this,  except  going  back  statement  by  statement. 
My  reaction  when  I  first  looked  at  this  was  more  in  line 
with  discrepancies  between  what  we  had  supposed  typical 
dean  behavior  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  deans  as  reflected  in  the  response  here,  on  the 
other,  than  it  was  really  surprise  at  these  statements. 

DEAN  YARDLEY:  To  put  labels  on  it,  the  AAC 
statement  might  be  termed  more  liberal.  There  is  more 
of  a  conservative  reflection  here  than  a  liberal  one. 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  All  right,  let  me  clarify 
my  initial  response.  You  defined  the  AAC  response  as 
liberal,  and  perhaps  it  is.  In  comparison  with  the 
AAUP  statement  it  is  not  liberal;  it  is  conservative. 

I  think  these  are  in  the  conservative  category,  and  that 
is  Why  I  said  it  is  consistent  with  the  AAC  document. 

The  deviations  between  AAC  and  AAUP  reflect  the  differ¬ 
ences  suggested  by  these  documents. 

DEAN  YARDLEY:  You  say  AAC  is  conservative  in 
relation  to  AAUP? 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  Yes. 

DEAN  YARDLEY:  As  it  stands  by  Itself  (forget 
the  comparative),  how  would  you  clarify  the  AAC  state¬ 
ment  without  reference  to  the  other? 


CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  With  regard  to  what  we 
have  talked  about  in  the  practice  of  student  person¬ 
nel  it  is  liberal,  certainly.  There  is  one  thing  which 
I  commented  on  last  night  —  for  those  of  you  who  were 
not  there  last  night  but  are  here  this  afternoon  -- 
the  last  two  statements  we  have  not  commented  on  today, 
but  we  remarked  last  night  that  many  people  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  due  process,  more  out  of  concern  for  staying 
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out  of  courts  than  what  might  be  more  appropriate  a 
motivation.  We  were  quite  pleased  really  with  the 
response  to  this  questionnaire  which  indicated  that  a 
very  sizeable  percentage  of  our  membership,  who  felt 
t  hat  the  procedure  of  due  process  was  a  respect  for 
students '  rights  on  the  one  hand,  were  in  agreement  on 
the  view  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  those  with 
authority  might  sometimes  abuse  it,  which  makes  it 
absolutely  essential  to  provide  procedural  safeguards. 
If  this  is  what  we  believe,  we  have  positive  motivation 
to  make  sure  we  have  the  necessary  procedural  safe¬ 
guards. 


DBAN  CHANNINO  M.  BRIQOS  (Portland  State 
College,  Portland,  Oregon):  I  am  wondering  if  you 
deliberately  placed  in  some  ambiguity,  particularly 
into  the  philosophical  stance  questions.  Could  I  get 
an  answer  from  one  or  more  of  the  panel  members  on 
that? 


DR.  TRIPP:  I  think  many  of  these  statements 
are  loaded,  obviously.  We  had  lots  of  curves  in  there 
and  we  are  interested  in  how  they  would  be  fielded. 


DBAN  BRIQOS:  Ambiguity  was  the  question. 


DR.  TRIPP:  I  do  not  think  we  consciously 
tried  to  make  them  ambiguous. 

DBAN  BRIQOS:  I  see  a  contrast  between  the 
questions  you  talked  about  and  the  conclusions,  which 
are  behavioral  in  context,  and  those  that  are  imprecise, 
built  upon  generalizations,  built  upon  good  guesses 
and  so  on,  which  make  it  very  difficult  to  come  up  with 
even  a  beginning  profile  on  reaction.  Frankly,  you  did 
not  get  my  questionnaire  because  after  the  first  ten 
questions  I  said,  look,  I  don't  know  what  they  are  af¬ 
ter.  It  may  be  ambiguity,  it  may  be  something  else, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  answer  it.  And  I  am  sorz^,  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  a  proper  contributor 
here,  but  the  ambiguity  Just  overcome  any  validity  that 
I  could  somehow  see,  and  this  bothered  me. 

dr.  TRIPP:  I  think  the  thing  we  can  presume 
is  that  we  had  hoped  for  a  visceral  response.  We  did 
not  want  elaborate  cerebral  responses  because  this  kind 
of  material  does  not  lend  itself  to  that  without  all 
kinds  of  qualifications.  How  do  you  perceive  these 
things  as  a  professional  person,  quickly  and  without 
detailed  analysis?  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  detail¬ 
ed  analysis,  obviously.  In  your  case,  you  are  a 
thoughtful  man  who  insists  on  detailing  the  facts  as 
you  go  along,  and  it  wouldn't  work  in  your  case. 


CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  Let  me  add  a  footnote. 
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You  will  note  that  one  of  our  beginning  assumptions 
that  we  nave  tried  to  explain  elsewhere  was  that  many 
times  we  are  In  situations  for  which  we  do  not  have 
ready  made  responses  and  we  fall  back  on  certain  as¬ 
sumptions,  and  What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  Is  Iden¬ 
tify  some  of  these  assumptions  and  get  some  of  the 
Immediate  reactions  in  response  to  situations  which 
might  reflect  the  feelings.  We  are  groping  now.  This 
Is  an  exploratory  Investigation. 

DR.  TRIPP:  You  think  we  could  go  at  this 
cerebrally? 

DEAN  BRIQOS:  I  would  hope  so. 

DEAN  ROBERT  J.  DOLLAR  (Arlington  State  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Texas  System,  Arlington,  Texas): 

You  directed  some  remarks  at  the  interest  shown  by 
some  responses  In  the  situational  factor.  In  other 
words,  people  kept  saying  to  you,  "Some  of  this  Is 
situational."  Perhaps  this  is  a  variable  that  you 
should  tie  In  as  you  go  further,  because  this  Is  what 
has  been  revealed  In  research  on  secondary  and  ele¬ 
mentary  administrators,  that  situational  factors  are 
Important. 


CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  Yes. 

DR.  TRIPP:  We  had  hoped  to  extract  a  body 
of  questions  that  were  not  excessively  dependent  on 
situational  responses^  that  rested  on  some  adoptions 
of  premises.  Maybe  we  did  not  succeed. 

DEAN  0.  W.  LACY  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania):  To  follow  up  his  line 
of  thought.  It  might  be  wise  to  go  back  through  and 
see  how  many  questions  were  heavily  saturated  with 
these  "it  depends  on  the  situation"  quibble;  because 
this  Is  the  nature  of  our  life. 

DR.  TRIPP:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  Well,  right  from  the 
start,  we  have  assumed  that  a  critical  incidence  ap¬ 
proach  to  many  of  these  Issues  Is  the  best  way  at  get¬ 
ting  at  meaningful  data. 

REV.  P.  H.  RATTERMAN  (Xavler  University, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio):  I  found  the  thing  rather  Interest¬ 
ing  and  fun  to  answer  because  I  don't  think  I  agreed 
or  disagreed  anywhere.  Every  question,  with  me,  was 
with  reservations.  I  thought  It  was  kind  of  fun.  Did 
you  plan  It  this  way  or  did  I  Just  happen  to  be  this 
kind  of  a  guy? 
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DR,  TRIPP:  Donit  you  tiilnk  the  spread  of 
answers  answers  your  question.  Father  Ratterman? 

REV.  RATTERMAN:  Yes*  Then,  my  next  ques¬ 
tion  Is  this.  Is  this  significant  of  the  spread?  It 
Is  rather  Interesting  to  note  that  on  some  of  these 
you  got  the  great  bulk  In  the  middle,  where  121  agree 
with  reservations,  or  120  disagree  with  reservations. 

Is  that  significant  at  all  on  that  type  of  question? 

I  cannot  figure  out  what  It  would  mean.  The  trend  Is 
toward  the  middle  on  that.  Does  that  mean  It  was  a 
real  good  question,  or  a  bad  question? 

CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  We  recognize  It  as  a 
significant  Issue,  and  we  have  not  made  up  our  mind. 

It  must  puts  It  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  right  now. 

REV.  RATTERMAN:  Yes,  that  Is  probably  It. 

DEAN  YARDLEY:  Bill,  you  were  reflecting  on 
question  two.  In  this  business  of  the  relationship  with 
the  president.  I  think  perhaps  there  Is  a  factor  In¬ 
volved  In  that  one,  as  well  as  with  some  others  --at 
least  It  was  with  me  —  In  the  sense  that  the  president 
Is  theoretically  a  symbol  of  the  total  community  and 
so,  at  Its  best,  when  you  talk  about  one's  relationship 
with  the  president,  theoretically  you  are  talking  about 
your  relationship  to  the  total  Institution  of  which, 
hopefully,  you  play  a  part.  So  In  question  two,  you 
could  kind  of  substitute  "responsibilities  to  the 
university";  and  If  It  Is  put  In  that  context  I  think 
It  is  a  little  more  euphemistic.  Here  you  are  pitting 
one  Individual  against  another;  whereas.  If  you  are 
pitting  the  Individual,  the  dean.  In  his  relationships 
with  the  total  university,  that  Is  another  thing.  He 
Is  a  part  of  It.  Unless  he  thinks  he  Is  going  to  take 
It  over,  presumably  he  attempts  to  persuade,  and  If 
things  become  so  grim  that  It  Is  Intolerable,  he  gets 
out. 


DR.  TRIPP:  This  Is  a  veritable  thicket  of 
thorny  ones.  We  deliberately  did  this  pitting  job  be¬ 
cause  It  Is  a  kind  of  Issue  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  our  professional  status.  Are  we  In  the  same  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  president  of  a  college  or  university 
as  the  executive  officer  on  a  ship  Is  to  a  commanding 
officer?  Or  are  we  a  different  breed  of  professional 
person  who  has  special  competencies,  maybe  analogous 
to  a  professor  of  mathematics  with  whom  the  president 
won't  argue  on  matters  of  substance  In  mathematics. 
This  Is  a  continuum  that  we  have  to  examine.  That 
would  be  an  easy  out,  I  think:  the  dean  against  the 
university.  I  think  you  have  a  different  kind  of 
answer  there.  I  think  most  of  us  come  from  a  tradi¬ 
tion:  line  and  staff.  We  have  been  hired  by  the 
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president  to  be  hie  alter  ego  In  a  certain  area,  and 
this  Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  view  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators. 

DBAN  YARDLEY:  The  university  Is  symbolic. 

CHAIRMAN  ARHACOST:  But  It  bolls  down  to  the 
same  question.  If  your  Interpretation  of  your  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Institution  Is  different  from  the 
president's  Interpretation,  you  are  back  with  the  same 
Issue  that  we  raised  In  the  statement,  are  you  not? 

DBAN  BRIOOS:  The  president  gives  me  hell 
If  I  disagree  with  him  basically  and  don't  let  him  know 
It.  I  think  this  Is  very  Important.  I  am  not  on  a  par 
In  a  decision  making  status,  but  I  am  asked  to  supply 
him  with  the  data.  I  press  for  consideration.  I  may 
lose,  but  he  has  a  higher  rung  on  the  decision  making 
ladder  than  I  do.  I  don't  think  this  Is  the  real 
question.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  alluding  to  conformity 
while  we  really  ought  to  be  talking  about  our  partici¬ 
pation  In  decision  making,  and  they  are  quite  different 
issues,  as  far  as  I  see  It. 

DR.  TRIPP:  I  look  on  this  as  a  question  of 
not  a  conformity,  but  our  status  In  the  decision  making 
phenomenon.  Are  we  experts  or  are  we  advisors  with 
some  special  competencies,  but  who  are  not  really  com¬ 
petent  In  the  sense  that  a  professor  of  mathematics  Is 
competent  to  treat  a  subject? 

DBAN  BRIOOS:  But  you  are  confusing  the  two 
realms  of  discourse  here.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  to  use  a 
corny  expression,  was  not  a  specialist  In  anything.  He 
had  a  lot  of  specialists  In  his  cabinet  around  about 
him;  but  he  made  the  decisions,  and  It  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  teaching  mathematics,  or  psychology,  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  was  a  question  of  "How  I  think  this 
Institution  (namely  the  country)  ought  to  move."  I 
think  the  analogy  here  of  the  professor  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  breaks  down. 

dr.  TRIPP:  I  am  suggesting  that  the  status 
of  the  student  personnel  administrator  Is  different 
from  other  administrators  In  the  Institution  In  that 
he  does  potentially  have  substantive  competencies  that 
give  him  professorial  prerogatives  not  Inconsistent  with 
an  acadMulc  dean. 


DBAN  BRIOOS:  He  may  teach.  In  which  case  he 
has  the  freedom  of  the  right  of  teaching,  and  the 
president  can  disagree  with  him  all  he  wants  to,  and 
the  dean  of  students  who  Is  a  teacher  has  the  AUP  be¬ 
hind  him;  but  as  an  administrator.  It  seems  to  me  he 
Is  absolutely  responsible  to  the  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Institution,  usually  exemplified  by  the 
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president 


CHAIRMAN  ARMACOST:  On  that  note,  and  looking 
at  our  watches,  we  will  say  "No”  to  any  further  ques¬ 
tions  and  wrap  up  this  session. 

Let  me  say  that  our  experience  this  year  In 
discussing  these  Issues  before  putting  them  In  the 
questionnaire  has  been  the  most  valuable  seminar  that 
I  have  participated  in  for  four  long  weekends.  It  has 
contributed,  I  hope,  to  my  professional  development, 
and  we  hope  the  work  of  this  division  can  have  the 
same  affect  on  other  people  In  the  profession.  We  are 
sorry  that  Mark  Smith  and  Jerry  Oodard,  the  other  two 
people  of  the  division,  are  unable  to  be  with  us.  I 
know  you  are  sorry  too.  If  you  know  these  two  people 
and  their  perceptive  comments. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

...  The  seminar  adjourned  at  five  o'clock  ... 
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FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
BUSINESS  MEETING 
Tuesday  -  June  28,  1966 

The  fourth  general  session  and  business  meet> 
Ing  convened  at  nine  o'clock.  President  Glen  T*  Nygreen, 
Dean  of  Students,  Hunter  College  (Bronx),  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  NYGREEN:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the 
program  says  that  we  get  under  way  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
unless  Miriam  Shelden  objects,  we  are  going  to  start  at 
nine  o'clock.  Does  your  watch  say  nine  o'clock? 

DEAN  SHEIDEN:  It  does. 

PRESIDENT  NYGREEN:  I  now  call  the  Fourth 
General  Session  of  NASPA  to  order,  and  Just  In  time 
comes  Carl  Knox, 

We  have  a  long  agenda.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  do  It  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  People  will  be 
coming  In,  nonetheless,  we  will  have  adequate  time  for 
discussion  at  any  point  which  Interests  you. 

The  order  of  business  Is  printed  on  page  27 
of  your  Conference  Program.  I  now  call  for  the  report 
of  the  Conference  Chairman,  Thomas  Emmet. 

DEAN  THOMAS  A.  EMMET  (Report  of  Conference 
Chairman):  We  have  at  this  Conference  officially 
registered  to  clrte  426  persons,  117  wives  appear  to  be 
the  correct  number,  and  we  are  having  a  little  trouble 
counting  children  since  we  do  not  register  them  form¬ 
ally,  but  our  estimates  show  there  are  about  97  chil¬ 
dren  in  attendance  that  are  visible,  at  any  rate. 

The  Executive  Committee,  as  you  know,  had 
determined  that  we  would  meet  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
next  year,  1967.  In  1968  oiur  50th  Anniversary  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  I969*  In 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  hotels  and  such  for  these  are 
listed  In  the  Conference  program. 

The  1969  meeting  will  be  a  meeting  with  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors. 

Just  In  brief,  for  the  record,  this  Is  how  this  Is 
tentatively  going  to  work.  They  will  have  their  regu¬ 
lar  meeting,  and  we  will  have  our  regular  meeting,  but 
on  the  last  day  of  their  meeting,  and  the  first  day  of 
our  meeting  we  will  have  Joint  meetings.  How  this  Is 
going  to  work  loglstlcally  will  begin  to  be  planned  In 
June,  or  at  least  during  the  summer. 

The  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  the 
other  day  approved  the  1970,  1971#  and  1972  Conference 
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locations,  and  In  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  work¬ 
ing  out  the  final  hotel  arrangements. 

The  1970  Conference,  which  was  seriously  con¬ 
tested  by-  many  cities  on  the  East  Coast,  will  go  to  the 
City  of  Boston,  with  a  number  of  the  schools  In  that 
area  being  the  host  schools. 

The  1971  Conference  will  go  to  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. 


rado. 


The  1972  Conference  will  go  to  Denver,  Colo- 


We  have  tried  to  work  out  a  pattern  In  which 
we  will  be  meeting  Bast,  Midwest,  and  then  In  the  South, 
or  Southwest,  or  Rockies,  one  of  those  alternates  In 
the  third  year,  and  then  repeat  the  cycle,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  every  ten  years  on  the  Vest  Coast. 

That  concludes  my  report,  Mr.  President. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Conference 
Chairman.  Are  there  any  comments  or  questions  from  the 
floor? 


There  being  none,  I  now  call  on  the  Editor 
of  the  NASPA  Journal,  and  our  Director  of  Publications, 
Dean  Richard  Slggelkow. 

DEAN  RICHARD  SIOGELKOW  (Report  of  Editor  of 
NASPA  Journal):  I  have  a  very  brief  report.  He  are 
now  beginning  Volume  4,  and  the  theme.  If  you  have  not 
seen  It  yet.  Is  going  to  be  on  financial  aids.  As  you 
know,  we  always  try  to  keep  the  themes  timely,  and  we 
always  have  some  copy  In  advance,  with  the  Idea  that 
we  may  want  to  make  some  change  If  we  get  some  excit¬ 
ing  topic  to  use. 

We  have  some  other  themes  coming  up  In  which 
you  may  be  Interested.  We  will  have  a  rather  Informa¬ 
tive  Issue  on  certain  aspects  of  administration,  with 
possible  articles  from  Earl  Koll,  Samuel  Could  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  and  our  own  Armour  Black¬ 
burn. 


Another  future  Issue  will  Include  some  arti¬ 
cles  by  students  and  Include  articles  from  people  such 
as  Mr.  Philip  Sherburne,  whom  you  met  here  our  first 
evening.  The  timely  topic  of  the  Junior  College  will 
be  covered  In  the  near  future,  and  we  have  In  prepara¬ 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  Van  Putnam,  a  theme  on 
foreign  students.  Hal  Ricker  la  working  on  one  on 
Housing,  and  Max  Andrews  has  promised  one  on  the  Union 
area. 
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Basically  we  hope  that  two  major  purposes  are 
being  met.  It  has  been  serving  as  an  educational  tool 
for  you  and  it  has  been  serving  as  a  training  vehicle, 
if  you  will,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  people  who 
voluntarily  let  us  know  this.  I  cannot  help  but  say 
this.  Professors  Melvene  Hardee,  Esther  Lloyd- Jones, 
and  Kate  Mueller  all  wrote  to  us  and  said  they  used  this 
Journal  in  their  classroom  teaching,  and  we  felt  that 
was  a  high  compliment  for  us  Indeed. 

We  have  been  asked  permission  to  use  the 
articles  in  part  or  in  their  entirety  for  several  books, 
which  have  appeared  originally  in  the  Journal,  and  that 
also  encourages  us  a  great  deal. 

The  other  major  primary  aim  is  to  encourage 
new  writing.  We  will  work  on  your  manuscript  for  you. 
The  Board  has  to  either  accept  or  reject,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  know.  The  name  of  the  author  is  omitted,  and  you 
are  able  to  receive  their  comments  as  to  why  it  was 
accepted  or  why  it  was  rejected.  Two  members  of  the 
three  must  accept  the  article. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  bragging 
or  complaining,  but  we  have  had  a  number  of  our  articles 
that  have  been  rejected  that  have  appeared  in  other 
Journals  later  on.  (Laughter) 

We  have  one  new  venture,  and  before  I  go  into 
that,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  four  Board  members  who 
are  leaving.  I  will  not  announce  the  new  Board  as  yet, 
but  we  are  adding  two  women  to  the  Board. 


I  want  to  thank  our  reliable  contributors, 
such  as  Dean  Fred  Smith  for  his  "Campus  Currents, " 
Ted  Miller  for  "Quotes, "  Carl  Knox,  who  carries  on 
with  the  "Breeze, "  and  Bob  Morris  on  "The  Point  of 
View. " 


A  new  venture  is  something  called  "Inservice 
for  Student  Personnel."  It  is  by  John  Truitt  and 
Richard  Cross,  whth  a  special  appendix  by  Tom  Emmet, 

"A  Guide  to  Programs  of  Training  for  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Student  Services  and  Personnel  Workers."  My 
reason  for  mentioning  this  is  we  will  have  a  limited 
number  of  these,  over  and  above  the  ones  the  membership 
received  free  of  charge,  for  purchase.  You  may  pur¬ 
chase  these  from  Carl  Knox  or  myself,  if  you  will  let 
us  know,  or  any  way  you  want  to  Inform  us  so  that  we 
can  get  these  to  you.  They  are  $1.00  a  copy,  and  there 
will  not  be  too  many  of  these  left  in  the  near  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Are  there  comments  or 
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questions  from  the  floor?  I  think  ue  all  take  great 
pride  In  the  work  of  our  Editor,  and  the  really  aston¬ 
ishing  May  In  Mhloh,  from  Its  slnple  beginnings,  these 
publications  hare  begun  to  hare  a  real  Inpaet  upon  our 
field  and  our  Indlrldual  Mork.  Thank  you.  Dean  Slg- 
gelkoM. 


I  noM  call  xipon  --  I  cannot  call  upon  hln  If 
he  Is  not  here.  Is  Dean  Clifford  In  the  room? 

VOICE:  He  Is  coning  shortly. 

PRESIDENT  NTaREEM:  I  noM  call  upon  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  division  of  Professional  Development  and 
Standards,  Dean  Robert  Etheridge. 

ISAN  ROBERT  ETHERIDOB  (Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Director  of  Professional  Development 
and  Standards):  President  Olen,  I  refer  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  page  38  of  the  Program,  only  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  members  Mho  Is  on  our  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Director  of  Professional  Development  and  Standards 
has  been  omitted.  Herb  Broun.  He  Is  nou  ulth  NBA. 

Bis  name  should  be  listed  Mlth  the  group.  I  feel  that 
he  should  receive  credit  along  Mlth  those  listed. 

Dick  SlggelkOM  has  mentioned  our  first  bulle¬ 
tin  venture,  so  I  need  not  say  more  about  that,  except 
to  express  appreciation  to  John  Truitt  and  hope  that 
you  enjoy  the  bulletin  Mhen  you  get  home  to  receive  It. 

I  think  there  are  tuo  developments  Mlthln  our 
particular  advisory  area  that  are  noteuorthy. 

Our  contacts  Mlth  the  COSPA  commission  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  have  proven  over  these  last  three 
years  to  be  most  beneficial  and  helpful,  hopefully,  to 
the  Association  as  uell  as  to  the  better  understanding 
Mlthln  the  entire  student  personnel  profession.  I  say 
the  latter  for  our  President's  sake.  (Laughter) 

One  of  the  projects  under  May  Mlthln  this 
COSPA  commission  on  Professional  Development  is  perhaps 
a  publication  entitled  "Ouldellnes  for  Establishing 
Oraduate  Training  Programs  for  Student  Personnel  Work¬ 
ers.” 


Another  topic  that  I  believe  merits  much  con¬ 
sideration  In  these  days,  and  certainly  in  the  days 
ahead.  Is  the  Mhole  area  of  ethics  and  standards.  We 
have  talked  a  bit  about  It  In  the  COSPA  commission,  and 
I  think  It  la  something  Me  need  to  be  talking  more  about 
In  terms  of  our  ornn  Association  prior  to  going  back  In 
to  the  COSPA  commission  for  activity  there. 


One  of  the  things  that  has  been  most  encour- 
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Ing  about  the  work  of  a  couple  of  advisory  committees 
that  will  be  reported  on  later  Is  that  they  have  and 
will  continue  to  stimulate  our  particular  advisory 
committee  by  the  kinds  of  topics  that  they  turn  up. 

I  am  thinking  here  particularly  of  some  of 
the  Implications  that  will  come  out  of  the  personnel 
services  group,  as  well  as  the  research  and  publica¬ 
tions  group. 

We  are  beginning  to  sense  that  within  our 
area  we  really  do  not  know  how  it  Is  we  evaluate  a  Job; 
In  other  words,  what  kind  of  a  Job  are  we  doing,  or  how 
well  are  we  doing  It.  To  this  end,  we  are  hoping  that 
the  Harry  McCloskey  report  on  evaluation  procedures 
will  soon  see  the  light  of  day  through  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  with  the  College  Student  Personnel  Institute, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Wlttlch. 

A  second  development  that  we  see  as  a  result 
of  the  close  association  between  the  two  other  advisory 
committees  Is  the  notion  of  getting  together  with  the 
training  directors,  training  personnel.  In  the  country 
to  talk  about  some  of  the  Issues  that  have  been  turned 
up  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  questionnaires  that  you 
have  received  from  the  Research  and  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee. 

So,  without  getting  Into  that  area,  I  think 
you  will  begin  to  see  the  work  that  our  particular  ad¬ 
visory  group  will  be  getting  into  when  Earle  and  Peter 
report  later.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEN;  Are  there  any  questions 
or  comments  directed  to  Dean  Etheridge?  There  being 
none,  I  thank  Dean  Etheridge  for  this  report  on  an  Im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  our  professional  work. 

I  now  call  on  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Association  Personnel  and  Services,  Dean  Earle  Clifford. 

DEAN  EARLE  W.  CLIFFORD  (Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Director  of  Association  Personnel  and 
Services):  All  these  papers  do  not  project  an  extended 
report. 

On  page  33  of  your  program  Is  Identified  the 
membership  of  my  rather  Interesting  advisory  board  for 
the  Division  of  Association  Personnel  and  Services. 

There  are  three  members  of  that  board  who  are  here 
today,  and  I  will  mention  them  because  they  are  here, 
and  let  you  read  the  others:  Bill  Nester,  who  Is  Dean 
of  Men  at  Cincinnati;  Roger  Nudd,  who  Is  Associate  Dean 
of  Students,  moving  from  UCLA;  and  Preston  Parr,  who  Is 
Dean  of  Student  Life  at  Lehigh.  They  are  attending  the 
Conference  and  I  extend  to  them  my  personal  appreciation 
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for  really  keeping  me  honest  during  the  year  that  has 
Just  ensued.  To  Don  Hardy  and  Charles  Lewis,  who  are 
unable  to  be  here,  I  extend  also  in  absentia  my  thanks. 

I  will  try  to  keep  my  report  brief  and  high¬ 
light  what  this  division  was  concerned  with  during  the 
year  Just  completed.  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to 
six,  perhaps  seven,  areas  that  claimed  our  attention 
during  the  year  Just  passed. 

The  first  thing  we  attempted  to  do  was  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association,  and  we  organized  what  was  really  an 
experimental  or  pilot  effort  to  promote  both  institu¬ 
tional  and  individual  membership  in  the  Association. 

You  will  hear  (if  you  have  not  heard)  from  Carl  Knox 
the  results  of  that  effort.  There  are  also  some  pro¬ 
posals  for  implementing,  we  hope,  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  that  program  for  the  year  ahead  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  we  had  this  year. 

We  worked  with  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
regions  in  the  promotional  campaign  for  membership 
this  year,  and  we  thank  them  publicly  for  their  assist¬ 
ance  with  that  project  and  for  the  results  gained  and 
the  experience  on  which  we  are  basing  our  plans  for  the 
future. 


The  second  area  that  concerned  the  division 
was  the  question  of  a  format  that  hopefully  could  be 
improved  for  the  orientation  meeting  and  for  the  hospi¬ 
tality  extended  the  new  members  of  the  Association. 

Our  concern  here  was  to  address  ourselves  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  preserving  what  has  been  the  fundamental  flavor 
of  NASPA  meetings  in  the  past,  in  the  face  of  efforts 
to  increase  membership. 

Those  of  you  who  are  new  to  the  Association 
and  experienced  our  effort  this  year,  we  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results,  and  the  topic  will  continue  to 
remain  on  the  agenda  of  the  business  of  this  division 
until  we  are. 

The  third  area  that  concerns  us,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  a  matter  of  unfinished  business,  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Job  description  for  the  vice  presidents. 

This  was  somewhat  necessary  because  of  the  open  ended 
nature  of  the  description  of  their  Jobs  in  the  consti¬ 
tution,  because  we  were  attempting  to  shake  down  what 
was,  as  you  know,  a  year  ago  a  new  organizational 
structure.  We  hope  by  the  first  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  following  this  convention  to  have  that 
Job  description  in  detail  ready  for  presentation,  and 
suspect  that  as  a  result  of  it  the  vice  presidents  in 
their  regions  will  become  more  active  and  more  useful 
at  the  so-called  grassroots  level. 
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The  fourth  area  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
Involves  the  effort  we  made,  perhaps  belatedly  and  per¬ 
haps  Inadequately,  but  with  sincere  conviction  that  It 
was  appropriate  and  enthusiastic  support  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  the  project.  In  the  area  of  the  selec¬ 
tive  service. 

It  was  our  thought  that  It  was  Important  as 
a  service  to  NASPA  for  the  Association  to  develop  In 
whatever  modest  fashion  was  within  the  time  limits 
possible,  a  compilation  of  the  Information  and  the 
material  that  might  be  useful  to  deans  In  the  operation¬ 
al  situation  as  they  designed  their  own  programs  for 
working  with  students  and  within  their  Institution, 
developing  procedures  for  handling  the  selective  ser¬ 
vice  situation. 

We  were  somewhat  anticipatory,  but  not  ade¬ 
quately  so,  with  reference  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
Institution's  role  In  cooperating  with  the  draft,  or 
with  the  selective  service  system,  vls-a-vls  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  student. 

We  apologize  for  not  being  adequately  antici¬ 
patory  of  the  problems  that  did  develop  but  did  the 
best  we  could  under  the  time  circumstances.  We  hope 
It  was  helpful.  We  are  certain  that  what  we  gave  you 
was  authoritative,  because  we  had  the  endorsement  of 
the  selective  service  system  In  terms  of  the  procedural 
statements  that  were  made. 

The  two  Items,  or  I  guess  three,  which  are 
really  on  the  agenda  for  the  future  are  these.  We  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  at  the  opportunity  for 
getting  actively  Involved  In  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  In  areas  that  were  especially  related  to  Interests, 
and  abilities  were  limited.  These  opportunities  were 
Inadequate  and  that  some  system  should  be  developed  to 
adequately  mobilize  the  manpower  of  the  Association. 

With  the  reorganization  we  adopted  a  task 
orientation  posture,  and  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  Is  to  organize  the  manpower  adequately  to  Imple¬ 
ment  It. 


We  have  readied  a  letter  which  either  In 
August  or  In  September  will  go  to  each  voting  delegate 
with  a  postcard  asking  that  the  talent  of  NASPA  be 
Identified  by  the  voting  delegate  and  endorsed  by  him 
as  adequate  to  participate  In  the  several  project  areas 
that  claim  our  attention  during  the  year. 

By  this  program  which  we  are  calling  "Type, 
Talent,  Identification"  project,  we  hope  to  mobilize 
the  manpower  of  the  Association  and  focus  It  on  the 
tasks  that  develop  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
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and  as  may  b«  related  to  the  Conference  program.  As  a 
result,  we  solicit  your  cooperation  as  voting  delegates 
In  this  project,  or  with  this  project,  since  this  will 
he  a  short  year  between  conventions  and  there  Is  much 
work  to  be  done,  and  with  the  activity  of  the  divisions 
Increasing  all  the  time,  available  manpower  Is  an  Im¬ 
portant  item  In  the  equation  of  success. 

The  second  area  that  forecasts  the  future  In¬ 
volves  the  international  programming.  I  am  really  not 
the  appropriate  one  to  provide  any  detail  on  this,  be¬ 
cause  this  Is  Bill  Blaesser's  special  Interest  and  he 
has  had  special  success  with  It. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  two  pz^>Jeets  which  requli>e  only  funding;  although 
I  use  the  word  "only"  I  think  we  can  be  optimistic 
regarding  the  possibility  of  funding.  These  Involve 
an  International  seminar  In  Indiana,  and  a  study  pro¬ 
ject  In  Sweden. 

We  are  also  talking  about  the  development  of 
a  pre -conference  seminar,  styled  after  the  one  that 
some  of  you  have  experienced  this  year,  but  In  the 
area  of  International  programming,  as  a  special  focus. 

These  three  projects  under  Bill  Blaesser 
will  continue  to  be  pursued,  and  assuming  our  optimism 
regarding  the  funding  Is  proper,  should  be  ready  for 
general  commxinicatlon  before  the  next  national  conven¬ 
tion. 


The  final  area  Involves  a  topic  that  has  been 
referred  to  on  a  variety  of  occasions  during  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  has  been  the  prime  business  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  for  about  six  weeks,  namely,  the  area  of  drugs  and 
narcotics.  We  have  Invested  a  considerable  amount  of 
energy  and  time  on  a  project  which  Involves  NASPA  and 
three  government  agencies  —  the  Food  and  Drug  Admini¬ 
stration,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 


We  managed  to  get  the  three  government  agen¬ 
cies  together  and  after  a  very  Interesting  meeting  were 
able  to  present  to  the  NASPA  executive  committee  a  pro¬ 
posed  contract  for  the  financing  of  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  In  the  area  of  narcotics  and  the  dangerous  drugs, 
to  be  mounted  Immediately  after  this  meeting,  once  the 
formal  details  can  be  agreed  upon  and  the  contract 
signed. 


We  Insisted  that  the  program  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  congressional  distinction  between  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs,  and  that  Is  the  reason  the  three 
agencies  got  together  with  us.  It  was  our  thinking. 
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supported  generously  by  the  executive  committee,  that 
a  program  In  this  area  could  not  afford  to  be  Invested 
in  and  could  not  be  effective  unless  It  covered  the 
full  spectrum  of  problems  In  this  area. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised,  and  exceedingly 
pleased,  to  find  that  the  three  federal  agencies  were 
able  to  get  together  and  In  turn  get  together  with 
NASPA.  We  will  have  a  contract,  probably  signed  some¬ 
time  next  week,  between  NASPA  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
administration.  The  signers  are  such  for  simplicity. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  will  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  three 
agencies  Identified,  In  programmatic  support,  as  Dr. 
James  Fox  of  the  F.D.A.  has  referred  to  It,  of  this 
effort,  and  NASPA  will  take  the  leadership  In  coordi¬ 
nating  the  active  Involvement  of  both  NASPA  membership 
and  the  other  associations  In  the  field  that  have 
legitimate  Interest  and  Involvement,  and  their  parti¬ 
cipation  also  In  the  project. 

Very  briefly,  the  format  of  this  program  will 
be  something  of  this  type.  This  is  a  general  outline 
of  It  at  this  point.  There  will  be  a  national  meeting 
sometime  In  the  early  fall,  attended  by  about  seven 
NASPA  deans,  from  each  of  the  seven  regions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  ^roup  of  about  fifty,  there  will  be  tech¬ 
nical  pros.  Identified  by  the  federal  agencies  and  per¬ 
haps  by  the  NASPA  deans.  If  they  are  knowledgeable 
about  resources  in  their  region,  and  additional  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  other  associations  Interested  and 
appropriately  or  legitimately  Involved  In  the  program. 
Also  on  a  regional  basis. 

Following  this  national  briefing  session, 
the  plan  Is  to  have  this  regional  team  design  and 
Implement  at  the  regional  level  the  appropriate  follow¬ 
up  In  either  a  seminar  or  conference  or  workshop  style, 
utilizing  both  the  regional  and  the  national  technical 
assistants  In  developing  a  program,  but  essentially 
attempting  to  pattern  the  approach  In  terms  of  deans 
talking  with  deans,  instead  of  deans  listening  to  the 
technical  pros. 

The  other  major  phase  of  this  project  will 
Involve  a  team  of  three  deans,  yet  to  be  Identified, 
sitting  with  a  representative  of  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  a  science  writer,  and  such  other  re¬ 
sources  as  are  needed.  In  some  retreat,  at  least  for 
a  week,  to  take  the  existing  written  materials  and  to 
convert  them  Into,  If  you  will,  our  language,  so  that 
as  an  end  product  of  the  conferences  that  occur 
regionally,  each  dean  will  have  a  handbook  which  he 
can  use  In  local  follow-up.  In  inservlce  training  pro¬ 
gramming  on  his  own  campus. 
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This  la  the  present  format  —  I  suspect  prob¬ 
ably  with  some  minor  adjustment,  likely  format  —  of  our 
Intent  for  this  coming  year  In  this  area. 

The  executive  committee  has  assigned  the 
housing  of  the  project  In  terms  of  the  office  of  a 
national  director  and  seoretarlal  help.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  where  Joseph  Cole,  who  this  year 
has  been  regional  vice  president  of  Region  2,  will 
sez^e  as  the  supervisor.  If  you  will,  and  Dean  Helen 
Nowlls,  who  has  been  Dean  of  Students  on  that  staff, 
will  seirve  as  the  National  Director,  and  has  been  re¬ 
leased  for  the  year  full  time  to  pursue  this  program 
to  Its,  we  hope,  successful  conoluslon. 

I  want  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
what  has  Just  been  reviewed  and  what  I  am  now  going  to 
talk  about,  because  there  Is  a  second  point  that  needs 
to  be  made  In  the  drug-narcotlos  area. 

In  order  to  really  Implement  this  program 
beyond  the  first  year,  there  Is  a  strong  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  that 
agency.  In  encouraging  Institutions  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  directly  to  the  Food  and  Dr\ig  Administration, 
for  this  coming  year  for  pilot  projects,  or  feasibil¬ 
ity  studies  In  the  area  of  assessing  the  existing 
techniques  and  materials,  and  developing  techniques 
and  materials  useful  for  deans  In  their  work  In  as¬ 
sisting  students,  talking  to  students  In  the  area  of 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

Any  Institution  that  Is  Interested  In  and 
can  organize  and  submit  a  proposal  for  such  a  pilot 
project  or  feasibility  study  should  address  his  In¬ 
quiry  or  proposal  to  Dr.  James  Fox,  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Drug  Studies  and  Statistics,  B.D.A.C.,  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  and  Control,  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

We  have  assured  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  In  our  discussions  with  them  regarding  the  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  program  I  described  earlier,  that 
there  would  be  at  least  some  Institutions  Interested 
In  developing  proposals  early  In  this  area.  Further¬ 
more,  It  Is  Important  that  such  programs  be  developed 
and  be  submitted,  since  a  possible  follow-up  of  the 
first  year  would  be  a  second  year  effort  to  further 
test  the  results  of  the  pilot  studies,  or  feasibility 
studies,  and  further  develop  the  techniques  and  mate¬ 
rials  useful  for  the  effort  of  the  dean  to  assist 
students  In  their  communications  with  students  regard¬ 
ing  these  several  types  of  problems. 

The  philosophy  on  which  we  have  based  our 
approach  to  F.D.A.,  and  with  which  we  at  least  at  the 
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present  time  address  our  pursuit  of  this  program.  Is 
that  me  are  concerned  to  he  Informed,  as  deans,  and 
as  deans  to  have  our  students  Informed  when  they  make 
a  choice;  that  we  are  neither  In  the  enforcement  nor 
In  the  moralizing  business.  Among  ourselves,  or  In 
our  relationship  to  the  students,  it  is  not  to  deny 
that  there  might  be  some  validity  to  that  approach, 
but  to  suggest  only  that  this  has  been  the  approach 
we  have  used  in  our  approach  to  F.D.A.,  so  that  it 
was  clear  we  were  not  getting  into  this  program  in 
terms  of  enforcement,  or  becoming  an  enforcement  arm 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration;  and  this  is  in 
the  context  of  the  letter  that  1  think  most  of  you 
received  from  Dr.  Ooddard  in  this  regard. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  major  items 
which  have  concerned  this  division,  but  they  are  not 
major  enotigh  to  be  listed  this  morning. 

This  has  been  a  very  fruitful  year  for  me 
personally,  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  stimulation  that 
the  Advisory  Board  has  given  me,  and  I  hope  that  the 
board,  in  its  efforts  to  get  underway  a  program  imple¬ 
menting  the  new  structure  in  the  area  of  Association 
personnel  services,  has  at  least  in  some  modest 
fashion  made  a  dent  in  an  effort  to  meet  its  responsi¬ 
bilities. 


I  think  that  is  about  it,  unless  there  are 
some  questions  that  anyone  has,  or  may  have,  regard¬ 
ing  the  drug  problem. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Are  there  questions  or 
comments  from  the  floor? 


Earle,  I  think  everyone  would  like  to  know 
just  roughly  when  they  might  expect  to  receive  some 
specific  announcements,  and  the  address  in  writing, 
and  so  forth  to  their  home  office,  from  Dr.  Fox. 

DEAN  CLIFFORD:  A  good  point.  I  skipped 
that.  Ve  have  a  meeting  scheduled  in  Washington 
tentatively  for  July  7th,  to  iron  out  the  final  de¬ 
tails  of  the  contract.  Assuming  that  we  are  success¬ 
ful  with  that  effort,  within  the  following  two  weeks 
we  will  have  another  meeting  of  the  division  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  policies  related  to  program  implementation. 
This  meeting  will  probably  be  at  Rochester  with  Joe 
Cole  and  Dr.  Helen  Nowlls,  and  such  representatives 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  are  required 
for  this  purpose. 


Hy  guess  woxild  be  that  if  all  goes  well,  you 
shoxild  hear  in  writing  from  probably  Dr.  Nowlls,  by 
the  first  week  in  August.  If  we  are  going  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  organization  for  the  national  meeting,  and 
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solicit  etrldsDoes  or  Indications  of  your  Interest  In 
participating  In  that  activity  by  early  fall  —  and 
here  I  am  talking*  1  guess*  about  late  September  or 
early  October  —  me  must  get  this  out  to  you  at  least 
early  In  August.  Our  target*  In  terms  of  schedule* 

Is  roughly  along  those  lines  at  this  point. 

PRSSIDBNT  NYORSSN:  Thank  you*  Earle*  for  a 
report  of  a  great  deal  of  work*  excellently  done. 

I  remind  you  again  that  me  are  taking  a 
leadership  role  which  does  not  exclude  or  limit  the 
participation  of  the  number  of  other  related  profes* 
slonal  associations.  This  Is  not  a  NASPA  project* 
but  a  higher  education  project  In  which  we  are  working 
arm  In  arm  with  colleague  associations. 

I  now  call  upon  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Publications*  Dr.  Peter  Armacost. 

DR.  PETER  H.  ARMACOST  (Program  Director* 
Association  of  American  Colleges*  Washington*  D.  C. 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director  of 
Research  and  Publications):  Members  of  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Publications  for  the  past  year  have 
been  Dean  Thomas  Dutton  of  Oakland  University  In 
Michigan*  Dean  Jerry  Oodard  of  Earlham  College* 

Dean  Jack  Graham  of  Southern  Illinois  University* 

Dean  Mark  Smith*  Denison  University*  and  Philip  Tripp 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

These  men  and  myself  have  met  four  times 
during  the  past  year  and  done  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  work  between  our  meetings*  and  Indeed*  each  of  you 
In  the  audience  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  for  us 
as  well*  and  we  are  greatly  appreciative. 

1  have  a  written  report  which  1  will  distrib¬ 
ute  to  you*  and  1  will  attempt  here  to  Just  highlight 
several  features  from  It.  The  report  was  written  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  had  need  of  a  document  which 
we  could  circulate  to  some  people  who  are  not  In  MASPA 
but  are  Interested  In  our  work*  and  who  can  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Association  If  we  can  establish 
proper  working  relationships;  and  we  thought  we  would 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  this  year  try¬ 
ing  to  define  the  exact  role  which  Is  appropriate  for 
a  research  and  publications  division  In  an  Association 
such  as  ours.  As  a  result*  we  are  attempting  to  de¬ 
sign  the  MASPA  research  and  publications  program  so 
as  to  assist  the  dean  In  the  dally  performance  of  his 
duties. 
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Id  general «  our  strategy  Is  to  design  pro- 
Jeots  which  will  stimulate  NASPA  members  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  on  orltloal  Issues  for  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators  «  and  to  discover  the  facts  related  to 
these  Issues  through  bibliographical  research  and 
empirical  research  on  the  local  campus. 

1  have  listed  In  the  written  report  a  number 
of  more  specific  functions  which  we  should  like  to  per¬ 
form  throughout  the  coming  years. 

In  order  to  launch  the  work  of  our  division 
we  have  conducted  three  projects  this  year.  In  the 
long  run«  however,  we  view  our  primary  task  as  the 
establishment  of  research  priorities,  the  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  capable  researchers  and  writers  and  the  ss- 
slgnment  of  research  responsibilities  to  capable  and 
Interested  persons.  We  desire  the  broadest  possible 
participation  of  NASPA  members  In  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Publications.  Furthezmiore, 
we  believe  that  maxlmiun  productivity  will  result  from 
a  "task  force"  approach  In  which  one  or  two  NASPA  mem¬ 
bers,  In  close  geographical  proximity  to  one  another, 
are  assigned  a  project  of  Interest  to  them.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  Identify  potential  "task  forces"  and  we 
have  a  list  of  projects  to  be  assigned  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  some  projects 
are  of  such  Importance,  scope  and  complexity  as  to  be 
better  conducted.  In  consultation  with  our  advisory 
board,  by  able  researchers  who  have  access  to  research 
equipment  and  personnel  and  who  are  not  burdened  with 
administrative  responsibility.  Thus,  we  hope  to  estab¬ 
lish  close  working  relationships  with  regional  work 
centers  where  major  research  In  higher  education  and 
student  personnel  work  Is  frequently  conducted  and 
where  there  are  a  nximber  of  graduate  students.  We 
have  already  discussed  In  the  division  two  projects 
which  we  feel  are  best  handled  In  this  fashion  and  we 
have  Initiated  contact  with  potential  principal  In¬ 
vestigators. 

We  also  hope  that  some  of  the  work  of  the 
division  may  actually  be  conducted  by  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  major  adviser 
Interested  in  the  work  of  our  division. 

One  other  comment  about  our  modus  operandl, 
as  it  were.  We  are  concerned  with  the  frequency  with 
which  each  NASPA  member  Is  asked  to  participate  In 
research  projects.  In  general,  we  do  not  feel  that 
NASPA  members  have  been  overworked  In  this  regard  yet, 
but  we  anticipate  a  time  when  this  may  be  the  case, 
and  we  want  to  guard  against  It.  To  this  end,  we 
have  taken  two  steps  In  the  research  office,  which  Is 
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a  glorified  title  for  a  cubicle  next  to  my  secretary 'a 
office.  We  have  established  a  fairly  elaborate  record 
keeping  systen  where  we  hope  to  keep  track  of  partici¬ 
pation  of  NASPA  nembers  In  our  projects,  and  others, 
so  as  to  minimize  duplication  In  our  requests  to  them, 
and  keep  some  control  on  this. 

Secondly,  we  have  asked  COSPA  through  Bob 
Shaffer  to  consider  the  possibility  of  taking  a  look 
at  the  research  activities  of  the  various  Associations 
In  order  to  minimize  duplication,  and  exercise  some 
control  In  this  regard. 

Very  briefly,  let  me  talk  with  you  about 
five  of  the  projects  which  are  either  under  way  or  In 
advanced  stages  of  planning. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  project  which 
we  entitled.  "An  Exploratory  Investigation  of  Selected 
Assumptions  and  Beliefs  of  Student  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
trators.”  This  project  was  dealgned  to  stimulate 
NASPA  members  to  consider  some  of  the  assumptions  and 
value  connections  which  are  basic  to  student  personnel 
work  and  to  find  out  how  widely  these  are  held  by  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  administrators.  As  an  exploratory  in¬ 
vestigation  It  was  also  conducted  In  order  to  identify 
areas  In  which  additional  empirical  Investigation  or 
position  papers  might  be  of  particular  value.  We  hope 
to  follow-up  a  good  many  of  these  Items  with  critical 
comments  and  other  appropriate  research  strategies. 

This  was  Just  an  exploratory  Investigation  to  see  where 
future  work  might  be  fruitful. 

Parenthetically,  we  sent  questionnaires  to 
691  members  of  NASPA.  and  we  received  complete  ques¬ 
tionnaires  from  322.  which  Is  an  extraordinarily  good 
return,  we  think,  from  people  who  are  as  busy  as  you 
folks  are.  We  are  greatly  appreciative  and  hope  that 
It  will  be  a  productive  project. 

A  preliminary  report  was  given  yesterday. 

We  hope  to  have  a  detailed  report  available  for  you 
In  the  fall. 

The  second  project  perhaps  Is  more  appropri¬ 
ately  classified  as  publications  than  research.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  whole  story  Is  not  being  told 
about  the  contemporary  college  student,  that  student 
personnel  administrators  have  important  lnfoz*matlon  on 
the  subject  but  have  seldom  been  asked  to  speak,  and 
that  deans  have  a  responsibility  to  "speak  out."  we 
asked  a  number  of  NASPA  members  to  write  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  In  response  to  the  question:  "From  your  perspec¬ 
tive.  do  you  think  that  the  Image  of  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  currently  being  presented  to  his  various  publics 
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is  fair  and  accurate?"  We  have  now  47  such  state¬ 
ments.  Mark  Smith  and  Dean  Jerry  Godard  have  edited 
the  first  draft  of  this.  We  plan  to  release  this  at 
the  time  of  the  ACE  meeting,  at  which  time  NASPA  has 
an  \inusual  opportunity  to  talk  with  members  of  the 
Education  Writers  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the 
contemporary  college  student. 

I  may  say  that  we  hope  this  will  be  a  very 
fruitful  discussion  which  will  present  a  fairly  bal¬ 
anced  picture.  This  will  be  a  meet -the -press  type 
arrangement,  with  plenty  of  give  and  take  on  both 
sides.  If  any  of  you  are  going  to  be  In  New  Orleans 
on  February  12th,  we  Invite  you  to  Join  In  the  fun. 

The  third  project  Is  "An  Investigation  of 
Institutional  Policy  on  Controversial  Topics,"  where 
we  asked  each  NASPA  voting  delegate,  or  some  member 
of  his  staff,  to  participate  In  a  survey  designed  to 
provide  "baseline"  Information  which  we  hope  to  be  of 
value  to  you,  and  which  Indeed  Is  seen  as  a  response 
to  many  of  the  requests  which  I  have  received  from  my 
office  and  which  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have,  by  means 
of  small  surveys  conducted  by  colleges. 

We  are  hoping  to  obtain  Information  about 
the  extent  to  which  colleges  and  universities  have 
formulated  Institutional  policies  on  a  number  of  se¬ 
lected  topics,  on  the  purposes  and  rationale  for  these 
policies,  the  methods  by  which  the  policies  were  formu¬ 
lated,  and  the  nature  of  their  Implementation. 

We  are  conducting  a  post  card  follow-up  at 
the  present  time,  and  may  I  put  In  a  plug  that  any  of 
you  who  do  have  the  questionnaire  on  your  desk.  If  you 
would  send  It  In  when  you  get  home  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  It. 

Two  other  areas  have  been  of  major  concern 
to  us  this  year,  and  we  have  spent  some  time  drafting 
proposals  and  Identifying  a  proper  strategy  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  them. 

One  we  have  called  a  study  of  "Perceptions 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  his  Responsibilities." 

This  we  view  as  a  rather  major  Investigation,  and  we 
have  Initiated  conversations  with  several  potential 
study  directors,  and  would  of  course  anticipate  seek¬ 
ing  out  side  support  for  activities  In  this  area.  As 
we  have  discussed  this  project  our  advisory  board  has 
felt  that  one  of  our  purposes  should  be  to  stimulate 
a  re -examination  of  the  role  of  the  dean  of  students 
on  each  NASPA  campus  with  the  broadest  possible  In¬ 
volvement  of  the  president,  academic  dean,  business 
manager,  dean  of  students,  faculty  and  students  and 
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with  the  dean  of  students  as  the  Initiator  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  self-study  on  each  oaiipus. 

We  Mould  hope  that  such  a  project  Mould  pro¬ 
vide  Information  on  such  matters  as  the  contrasting 
perceptions  of  presidents,  deans  and  others  Mlth  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  Important  contributions  of 
the  dean  of  students  Mlth  regard  to  the  president's 
criteria  of  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  dean  of 
students,  and  Mlth  the  dean's  sMareness  of  these  cri¬ 
teria  as  the  president  has  developed  them  In  his  omn 
thinking*  We  Mould  hope  to  obtain  Information  on  the 
degree  to  Mhlch  the  dean's  perception  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  Influence  the  May  In  Mhlch  the  president  and 
other  administrators  vlern  the  Mork  of  the  office  of 
the  dean  of  students,  and  on  the  nature  and  clarity  of 
communication  Mlthln  the  academic  community  about  Mhat 
It  Is  the  dean  of  students  and  his  staff  Is  actually 
doing* 


Another  kind  of  project  Mhlch  Me  have  In 
the  planning  stages  Is  a  direct  folloM-up  of  the 
Wllllamson-CoMan  study  Mhlch  has  been  done  for  NASPA. 
This,  too,  MS  feel  should  be  conducted  by  an  Investi¬ 
gator  Mho  Is  In  one  of  our  regional  Mork  centers,  Mlth 
access  to  proper  equipment  and  Mlth  the  research  ex¬ 
pertise  Mhlch  Me  do  not  have  on  our  division* 

We  hope  that  this  folloM-up  study  Mould  do 
tMO  things:  l)  solicit  a  representative  sample  of 
student  opinion  In  a  cross-section  of  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  (rather  than  dealing  only  Mlth 
the  perceptions  of  the  student  body  presidents  and 
student  neMspaper  editors,  neither  of  Mhom  can  be 
classified  as  typical)*  2)  We  hope  It  Mould  focus 
attention  and  further  thought  on  restrictions  of  stu¬ 
dent  freedom  In  addition  to  those  studied  by  William¬ 
son  and  CoMan,  Mhlch  you  Mill  recall  focused  on  the 
freedom  of  expression  and  related  matters. 

It  Is  Just  possible,  for  Instance,  that  a 
good  many  students  Mould  give  up  a  free  speakers 
policy  In  order  to  gain  other  kinds  of  freedom  Mhlch 
they  think  are  more  Important  to  them  or  more  Immedi¬ 
ate  to  them*  We  feel  that  this  Is  Information  Mhlch 
the  dean  should  have  as  he  begins  to  communicate 
Mlthln  the  academic  community  about  these  matters. 

There  are  many  other  projects  which  Me  have 
talked  about.  These  Mill,  Me  hope,  be  undertaken  by 
various  members  of  the  Association,  or  by  graduate 
students  Mho  are  Interested  In  MASFA,  and  most  of  our 
activity  during  the  next  year.  In  addition  to  carry¬ 
ing  out  our  plans  on  these  tMO  projects  that  1  have 
Just  mentioned.  Mill  be  In  putting  these  questions  In 
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rasearohable  form  and  finding  proper  people  to  take 
care  of  them. 

One  thing  I  mould  Just  like  to  mention  In 
passing.  We  have  given  some  attention  to  the  broader 
soope  of  our  publications  program,  and  are  trying  to 
stay  out  of  the  hair  of  our  very  excellent  editorial 
board.  One  kind  of  publloatlon  that  has  been  of 
Interest  to  us  Is  the  possibility  of  a  monograph  ser¬ 
ies.  We  are  In  the  prooess  of  Identifying  a  series 
of  toplos  mhloh  mould  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
NASFA  members,  or  mhere  there  has  been  some  need  ex¬ 
pressed.  We  mould  hope  to  solicit  manuscripts  on 
these  toplos  mhloh  mould  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

One  special  publloatlon  has  been  discussed 
by  our  division,  and  mlth  the  approval  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  me  have  nom  tapped  an  editorial  board 
for  this  project.  This  Is  a  publloatlon  In  connection 
mlth  our  30th  anniversary  conference  In  Atlanta  In 
1969.  The  publloatlon  mhloh  really  Is  Intended  to 
capture  the  flavor  of  MASPA  through  the  first  fifty 
years  mill  contain  a  short  development  and  history  of 
NASFA,  edited  portions  of  key  addresses  mhloh  have 
been  of  major  significance  at  NASFA  conventions,  and 
•ilASPA  flavor"  contained  In  short  quips  and  quotes 
mhloh  have  provided  memorable  moments  at  NASFA  conven¬ 
tions. 


We  are  very  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
mhloh  you  have  given  us  this  year.  Surely  a  research 
program  Is  not  possible  unless  It  Is  of  Interest  to 
the  members,  unless  they  are  milling  to  participate, 
and  me  earnestly  solicit  your  reactions  and  support. 

At  the  same  time,  me  mould  like  to  thank  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Glen  Nygreen  for  their  encouragement. 
This  has  been  a  very  exciting  year  for  us.  It  has 
been  Without  a  doubt  for  each  of  the  six  of  us  the 
best  professional  development  experience  me  have  ever 
had.  We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

PRESIDENT  NYGREEN:  Thank  you,  Peter.  Are 
there  questions  or  comments  on  this  report? 

I  think  the  three  divisions  from  mhloh  you 
have  heard  have  been  setting  nem  standards  for  activ¬ 
ity  In  leadership.  They  have  proved  the  mlsdom  of 
the  restructuring  of  the  Association,  mhloh  mas  en¬ 
acted  a  year  ago. 

For  our  fourth  division  me  had  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  resignation,  and  a  period  of  Inactivity.  We  have 
nom  Identified  and  appointed  a  director  of  that  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Division  of  Professional  Relations  and 
Legislative  Affairs.  He  has  Just  taken  office.  He 
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no  doubt  will  have  not  much  of  an  action  report,  but 
I  Mould  like  to  call  to  the  platform  Dean  Chester 
Peters,  Mho  Is  the  neMly  appointed  Dlirector  of  that 
Division,  for  Mhatever  report  he  Mlshes  to  make  at 
this  time. 


DEAN  CHESTER  E.  PETERS  (Report  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  CoBunlttee  to  the  Director  of  Professional  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Legislation):  Thank  you  very  much,  Olen. 

I  have  not  had  a  lot  of  time  since  Friday 
evening  to  come  up  Mlth  a  report  such  as  you  have 
already  heard  from  the  other  three  divisions.  I 
might  Indicate  that  tMO  members  of  the  Professional 
Relations  and  Legislation  Committee  are  here.  Bob 
Chick  of  Oregon  State,  and  Oil  MacDonald  of  North¬ 
eastern. 


We  have  had  one  meeting  already  to  try  to 
outline  some  of  our  problems  and  program  area.  We 
also  had  a  meeting  on  Monday  night  In  Mhleh  Me  had 
about  twenty  representatives  of  various  other  profes¬ 
sional  associations,  to  have  a  chance  to  Interact  Mlth 
our  committee  and  also  to  get  acquainted  Mlth  each 
other.  We  felt  that  this  mss  a  profitable  venture. 

We  are  under  May  also  In  the  assessment  of 
other  state  and  regional  student  personnel  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States,  Mhleh  Me  think 
Mill  have  some  value  as  It  relates  to  our  Increasing 
membership.  In  support  and  providing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  establishment  of  our  national  office, 
secretary,  and  so  on. 

We  are  Interested  In  Improving,  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  Improving  the  relationships  Mlth  the  various 
other  associations,  and  ms  have  Identified  some  that 
Me  think  Me  should  place  major  emphasis  on  this  next 
year. 


We  are  Interested  In  any  Joint  projects 
Mhleh  they  are  undertaking,  and  Mhleh  NASPA  Is  under¬ 
taking,  and  relating  those  back  to  our  various  Morklng 
groups  that  Mill  help  us  In  this  particular  area. 

We  also  feel  that  there  are  certain  areas 
In  the  relationship  Mlth  other  professions  or  In  the 
legislative  affairs  Mhere  NASPA  should  be  taking  posi¬ 
tions.  Earle  Clifford  has  already  mentioned  the  selec¬ 
tive  servlve  and  Mhat  has  been  done  there.  Others  are 
financial  aids,  civil  rights,  and  perhaps  some  things 
In  the  International  arena. 

Peter  has  mentioned  the  Educational  Writers 
Conference  at  COSPA  Mhleh  he  and  Tom  Emmet  are  going 
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to  continue  to  work  out  the  details  on,  and  we  feel 
that  this  Is  going  to  be  an  excellent  program. 

As  we  met,  the  Committee  Is  concerned  about 
what  we  do  In  the  area  of  legislation,  and  how  far  we 
go,  or  how  we  divide  our  time  as  regards  the  various 
professional  associations  we  relate  to.  We  think  we 
must  provide  the  membership  with  as  much  Information, 
as  accurate  and  up-to-date  as  possible  in  the  area  of 
legislation  and  affairs.  We  certainly  have  not  come 
to  a  decision  on  how  far  we  go  to  Influence  or  bring 
about  changes. 

We  realize  that  a  great  number  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  affected  directly,  budgetwlse  and  otherwise, 
with  programs  In  which  the  federal  government  passes 
a  law,  and  we  have  to  provide  the  assistance  or  the 
budgetary  support  on  our  campuses,  and  It  does  affect 
our  operation.  We  have  not  determined  yet  where  we 
will  move  In  the  area  of  trying  to  Influence  this. 

We  will  try  to  get  together  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can.  In  the  fall,  and  I  would  hope  that  In 
April,  a  year  from  now.  In  Cincinnati  we  will  have  a 
report  which  will  have  Indicated  that  we  have  been 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  which  we  are  as¬ 
signed,  and  that  It  will  be  a  fruitful,  productive 
year.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  NYaREEN:  Thank  you,  Chet.  Any 
comments  or  questions? 

1  now  call  to  the  rostrum  the  energetic  and 
hard  working  Director  of  our  Placement  activities. 

Dean  Richard  E.  Hulet.  Dick. 

DEAN  RICHARD  E.  HULET  (Placement  Officer): 
Thank  you.  President  Nygreen.  I  could  not  help  but  be 
struck  by  what  I  felt  was  a  significant  change  In  the 
nature  of  this  program,  which  repz^sents  reports  from 
the  directorship  of  the  Association. 

Those  of  us  --  and  there  are  still  some  In 
the  audience  and  some  on  the  stage  —  who  have  been 
attending  NASPA  and  NADAM  conferences  for  a  great 
many  years  (this  is  my  twenty-fourth)  cannot  help  but 
be  Impressed  with  the  nature  of  the  change  In  the  work 
of  this  Association. 


This  particular  session,  this  business  ses¬ 
sion  which  was  about  the  last  day  of  the  Conference 
every  year,  for  a  great  many  years  was  a  Joke  session 
In  which  each  succeeding  speaker  tried  to  outdo  the 
other.  It  provided  for  the  membership  a  delightful 
catalog  and  library  of  Jokes  throughout  the  year,  but 
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I  am  not  sure  uhat  else  It  did.  In  many  ways*  being 
a  somewhat  nostalgic  person »  I  somewhat  miss  these, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  point  with  pride  at  the  change 
that  has  occurred  and  the  kind  of  activity,  profes¬ 
sional  activity  which  this  Association  has  done  over 
the  years,  which  Is  represented  by  the  reports  which 
the  Directors  have  given  you  this  morning. 

I  might  mention  that  since  the  47th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Conference  last  year  In  Washington,  we  have  sent 
to  the  membership  a  number  of  reports  Indicating 
available  candidates,  and  available  positions  In  the 
field. 


On  April  2nd  and  3rd  of  this  year.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  NAWDC.  we  held  a  placement  service  be¬ 
tween  the  main  part  of  MAWDC  and  the  beginnings  of 
APOA  Conference.  I  believe  that  this  attempt,  which 
was  really  twofold,  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
Interest  In  cooperating  with  NAWDC  In  these  matters, 
plus  an  opportunity  for  our  membership  to  be  able  to 
have  some  kind  of  placement  activity  In  the  spring.  I 
believe  that  this  Washington  placement  activity  was. 
Indeed,  a  successful  one  although  It  really  did  not 
serve  a  great  many  people. 

After  the  Anniversary  Conference  last  year 
the  Executive  Committee  thought  that  we  should  modify 
the  format  of  the  placement  service  operation.  There 
always  Is  the  danger  of  the  "flesh  market"  connotation 
to  any  placement  activity.  Our  organisation's  place¬ 
ment  service  has  been  quite  an  Informal  one  for  a 
great  many  years,  under  Fred  Turner  and  "Shorty" 
Nowotny.  and  I  have  tried  to  continue  It  In  that  vein. 
We  have  tried  to  avoid  conflicts  with  general  ses¬ 
sions  and  with  the  larger  sessions  of  the  Anniversary 
Conference,  but  one  cannot  help  but  have  the  "flesh 
market"  approach  when  you  are  having  a  placement  ser¬ 
vice  continue  throughout  the  Conference.  So  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  asked  that  we  tz7  to  have  the  Place¬ 
ment  Service  operating  only  the  two  days  prior  to  the 
Conference. 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  operated 
the  Placement  Service  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I  am 
sure  that  this  had  some  Influence  on  the  fact  that  we 
had  quite  a  light  placement  activity  this  year.  Per¬ 
haps  this  Is  good.  I  am  not  suz^.  But  we  will  ask 
the  membership  to  study  whether  or  not  this  particu¬ 
lar  arrangement  will  be  desirable  for  future  Anniver¬ 
sary  Conferences. 

There  Is  another  factor  which  we  find  It 
difficult  to  evaluate,  and  that  la.  of  course,  the 
distance.  And  quite  another  one.  the  timing  of  the 
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Conferenoe.  Whether  or  not  June,  Seattle,  and  the  teo 
days  prior  were  the  main  Influencing  factors,  ue  are 
not  quite  sure. 

At  any  rate,  ue  had  a  situation  where  at 
this  Conference  we  registered  about  63  very  good  jobs. 
They  are  primarily  still  available,  because  ue  had 
about  12  candidates  for  these  65  Jobs. 

We  do  have  quite  a  number  of  listings  of  ac¬ 
tive  candidates  in  the  files,  and  immediately  follou- 
ihg  the  Conference,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  home,  ue  ulll 
work  another  mailing,  adding  the  neu  candidates  ue  re¬ 
ceived  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  these,  and  ue  ulll  send 
to  the  membership  both  the  active  list  of  candidates 
and  the  list  of  available  positions. 

We  hope  that  those  of  you  uho  are  looking 
desperately  for  staff  at  this  late  date  ulll  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  venture.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say, 
"rots  of  ruck."  (Laughter)  But  I  am  afraid  ue  have 
a  responsibility  which  transcends  this,  so  ue  ulll 
send  to  you  the  listings  of  available  personnel.  We 
hope  from  this  that  you  can  receive  some  assistance 
between  now  and  next  September. 

We  will,  of  course,  operate  our  Placement 
Service  throughout  the  year,  and  you  will  be  receiv¬ 
ing  mailings  between  now  and  the  next  Anniversary 
Conference. 

If  any  of  you  have  some  suggestions  which 
would  be  helpful  to  us,  either  in  the  way  of  format 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Placement  Service,  or  in 
terms  of  the  way  in  which  ue  can  serve  the  membership 
better,  ue  would  be  delighted  to  have  your  sugges¬ 
tions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Thank  you,  Dick. 

Host  of  us  would  say  "me  too"  in  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  pride  about  the  department  and  extensiveness 
of  the  professional  work  of  the  Association.  I  might 
Just  say  that  one  of  the  bits  of  nostalgia  has  to  do 
with  Dick  Hulet's  own  stories.  We  miss  them  this 
morning. 


I  think  you  would  all  like  to  hear  a  brief 
report  from  the  Director  of  our  P re -Conference,  Dean 
Bill  Broun,  uho  has  carried  this  very  difficult  load 
with  distinction  for  the  past  three  years,  and  ue  are 
mighty  proud  of  his  efforts.  Bill. 

DEAN  C.  WILLIAM  BROWN  (Report  Of  Pre -Con¬ 
ference  Chairman):  Thank  you.  President  Nygreen. 
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The  Pre>Conferenoe  was  held  this  year  on  the 
two  days  preceding  the  regular  Conference,  beginning 
at  noon  on  Friday,  and  extending  through  the  combined 
luncheon  session  on  Sxinday. 

We  had  a  total  of  4l  participants,  divided 
Into  two  groups,  and  the  seminar  workshop  was  held  on 
the  same  basis,  being  built  around  the  case  method,  as 
was  employed  previously. 

In  taking  a  look  at  some  of  the  changes  that 
might  be  of  Interest,  If  not  significant,  to  the  member¬ 
ship  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  things  that  were 
done  In  a  slightly  different  manner. 

This  goes  back  to  the  beginning  In  an  effort 
to  help  penetrate  on  our  member  campuses,  and  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  on  the  non-member  campuses  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  this  opportunity  of  participating  In  the 
Pre -Conference  also.  If  they  have  any  desire. 

In  coordination  with  Earle  Clifford  and  the 
Division  of  Association  Personnel  and  Services,  we 
did  develop  a  pamphlet  which  was  mailed  to  member  In¬ 
stitutions,  and  then  on  a  limited  basis  made  available 
to  the  regional  vice  presidents  In  order  that  they 
might  use  It  In  their  work  with  certain  non-member  In¬ 
stitutions  In  their  regions. 

Based  upon  some  earlier  comments,  we  did  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  those  experienced  In  the  field 
to  attend  also.  So  the  mailing  was  not  geared  to  new 
deans,  but  to  new  deans  or  experienced  deans.  We  did 
have  some  who  Indicated  considerable  experience  who 
came  this  year. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time,  we  set  up 
a  rate  that  would  reflect  membership,  so  that  those 
who  were  not  members  paid  an  additional  fee  equivalent 
to  what  It  would  have  cost  them  to  become  a  member. 

Prom  some  of  the  comments  given  from  the 
participants,  we  did  decrease  the  time  for  which  they 
were  scheduled  In  activity. 

One  other  change  Is  that  we  had  originally 
planned  to  have  an  outside  speaker,  as  was  used  at 
last  year’s  Confex^nce,  but  with  some  difficulty  In 
evaluating  the  real  Interest,  and  the  number  who  would 
be  participating,  since  we  were  coming  to  the  north¬ 
west,  we  hesitated;  and  then  on  the  basis  of  lower 
enrollment  than  we  had  originally  planned  at  least  to 
be  able  to  handle  In  ease  there  was  Interest  --  and 
we  were  geared  to  go  to  four  groups  of  25,  If  there 
was  sufficient  Interest  --we  decided  to  Include  some 
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dooiimentary  films  as  a  means  of  getting  at  a  case  In¬ 
stead  of  providing  the  outside  speaker. 

At  this  time  1  would  like  to  say  that  If 
there  were  successes  In  the  workshop.  It  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  participants,  and  I  hope  It  has  been  a 
profitable  and  enjoyable  experience  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Tom  Emmet  and  0.  D. 
Roberts,  who  gave  considerable  assistance  In  the 
planning  for  the  Pre-Conference;  also  to  recognize 
the  work  and  assistance  given  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  John  01111s  of  Illinois  State  University  has 
helped  to  a  large  extent  In  the  work.  In  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program.  Foster  Northrup,  who  Is  the 
director  at  one  of  our  residence  halls  at  Purdue,  did 
considerable  work  on  our  own  campus  In  working  for  It, 
and  Reginald  Root,  the  Dean  of  Hen  at  Washington,  gave 
outstanding  service  In  the  liaison  work  with  the 
hotel,  which  has  been  outstanding  also  In  our  prepara¬ 
tion  for  It. 

In  addition,  Don  Harsh  and  Lou  Stamatakos 
served  as  case  leaders,  and  John  Blackburn  and  Arlelgh 
Williams  as  reactors. 

I  might  comment  briefly  that  there  was  some 
speculation  that  we  had  selected  the  reactors  on  the 
basis  of  battle  scars.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  that 
Is  not  true,  we  felt  that  they  had  certain  experiences 
and  approaches  that  would  be  of  Interest  to  those  who 
participated.  At  one  of  the  tables  one  day  a  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  as  an  Association  we  might  award 
battle  ribbons  to  show  some  of  the  experiences  that 
others  In  the  Association  might  know  the  experiences 
that  some  of  the  others  have  had.  I  think  they  did  an 
outstanding  Job  for  our  Pre-Conference  participants. 

In  addition,  Larry  Brammer  and  Tom  Hodgson 
of  VJashlngton  University  participated  on  a  panel  where 
we  discussed  professional  preparation. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEH;  Thank  you.  Bill. 

In  Dean  Clifford's  report  there  was  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  programs  being  developed  In  the  Interna¬ 
tional  area.  I  would  like  now  to  ask  Bill  Blaesser 
If  he  would  not  come  to  the  microphone  and  make  a 
brief  description  of  what  Is  In  store  for  us  as  an 
Association  In  the  International  area.  Bill. 

DEAN  WILLARD  W.  BLAESSER  (Report  of  Commit¬ 
tee  on  International  Student  Programs):  Glen  Just 
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told  me  Nhat  to  say.  (La lighter)  I  really  thought  that 
Barle  Clifford  had  covered  the  International  arena.  I 
Mill  try  to  be  Juat  a  little  bit  specif lo>  hopefully 
Mlthout  becoming  too  long  minded. 

The  Pre -Conference  morkshop  referred  to.  Me 
have  planned  for  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  prior  to 
the  Cincinnati  meetings.  The  Intent  of  this  Morkshop 
Is  to  focus  on  Mhat  ue  call  the  International  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  role  of  the  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tor.  This  Mill  be  carried  out  Mlth  a  good  deal  of 
help  from  MAFSA,  In  the  field  service  consultant  stage. 
Some  of  you  have  had  these  consultants  on  your  campus. 
We  hope  the  encounter  has  been  Morthmhlle. 

At  any  rate,  me  plan  to  have  small  morklng 
sessions  In  Mhloh  our  consultants  mill  be  primarily 
the  people  from  the  NAPSA  Field  Service  Mho  have  al¬ 
ready  been  morklng  In  this  area,  helping  us  as  student 
personnel  administrators  perhaps  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  International  arena  and  to  be  of  more  help 
In  mhat  me  might  broadly  say  are  the  International  edu¬ 
cational  dimensions  of  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tion. 

Information  on  this  vlll  be  sent  out  In  early 
fall.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  handle  around  fifty  people 
In  this  kind  of  a  Pre -Conference  morkshop,  the  study 
chore  mentioned  by  Earle  Clifford.  This  mill  be  car¬ 
ried  on  In  coordination  mlth  the  experiment  on  Inter¬ 
national  living.  Thez«  Is  a  possibility  of  this  being 
set  forth  in  January  or  February  of  this  coming  year, 
or  In  October  or  November.  The  third  project,  that  of 
the  seminar  In  India,  ue  are  still  hopeful  that  this 
mill  be  mounted  by  this  coming  January  and  February. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  close  cooperation  mlth  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education,  and  here  too  me  are 
hopeful  that  perhaps  by  late  November  me  may  have 
specific  Information,  along  Mlth  the  funds  referred 
to  by  Earle,  and  me  Mill  be  open  for  applications. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Thank  you.  Bill. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  projects  uhlch  Involve 
an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  conferences  mlth 
both  private  and  government  agencies,  and  mhen  these 
come  to  fruition  they  Mill  be  of  real  service  to  us 
and  our  membership. 

I  noM  call  for  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  In  so  doing,  I  must  tell  you  that  ue 
think  so  much  of  his  mork,  the  Association  at  Its  last 
annual  meeting  abolished  the  position  of  Secretaz^- 
Treasurer.  Nonetheless,  our  Secretary -Treasurer  Is 
completing  his  third  three-year  term.  Dr.  Carl  Knox. 
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SECRETARY -TREASURER  CARL  W.  KNOX  (Report  of 
Secretary -Treasurer) :  Thanks,  Glen. 

In  your  registration  packets  there  should 
have  been  tuo  reports,  one  from  the  treasurer,  and  the 
other  from  the  secretary.  There  Is  no  need  to  repeat 
those. 


Just  one  observation:  If  money  talks,  then 
the  theme  song  of  this  Association  is  that  old  stand¬ 
ard  known  as  "Whispering."  (Laxighter) 

Speaking  of  money,  I  remind  you  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  office  will  be  happy  to  cash  any  checks  as 
long  as  our  cash  lasts.  It  is  a  service  that  In  the 
nine  years  experience  I  have  had  we  have  had  three  NSF 
checks  during  that  nine  year  period.  They  were  all 
resolved  successfully.  (Laughter) 

One  last  point.  Would  you  please  keep  us 
Informed  concerning  changes  In  personnel  and  happen¬ 
ings  at  your  own  home  front.  One  of  the  real  chal¬ 
lenges,  believe  It  or  not.  Is  keeping  an  accurate 
roster,  an  accurate  mailing  list  for  our  Journal,  for 
our  Conference  Chairman,  for  the  central  office.  So 
In  other  words,  please  keep  those  letters  coming  In 
to  us. 


PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Thank  you,  Carl.  He 
makes  a  brief  report,  but  It  represents  hours  of 
dedicated  and  good  service. 

We  have  had  a  committee  studying  the  problem 
of  a  central  office  and  the  problem  of  the  budget 
struotuz*e  of  this  Association,  visited  In  Washington, 
D.  C.,  considered  a  great  many  alternatives.  The 
Chairman  of  this  study  committee  has  been  our  Past 
Conference  Chairman,  0.  D.  Roberts,  and  I  have  asked 
him  to  make  a  very  brief  report,  on  very  short  notice, 
Just  outlining  to  you  the  essential  of  what  we  have 
done,  and  what  some  of  the  problems  we  face  are,  so 
that  you  will  be  knowledgeable  about  them,  also,  so 
they  will  appear  In  the  record.  0.  D. 


DEAN  0.  D.  ROBERTS  (Report  of  Committee  on 
Association  Budget  and  Central  Office):  Thank  you, 
Glen. 

You  have  heard  the  reports  of  the  director¬ 
ates  and  the  other  activities  of  the  Association,  and 
I  think  It  must  be  recognized  that  as  these  activities 
Increase  so  does  the  need  for  funds,  because  these 
activities  do  take  expenditures  of  money. 


My  committee  this  year  has  been  studying 
this  problem  vei^  carefully.  We  are  far  from  having 
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crystallized  anything*  We  are  trying  to  develop  bud¬ 
get  structure,  budget  control  processes.  We  have 
examined  the  Income  of  the  Association  from  every 
conceivable  angle.  As  Carl  says,  ue  are  definitely 
whispering.  I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  all  of  the 
members  recognize  that  there  are  problems  In  the  fi¬ 
nancial  area  that  go  with  the  Increased  activity. 

We  have  reviewed  the  Pre -Conference  fees, 
the  fees  for  the  Anniversary  Conference  Itself.  We 
are  trying  to  study  the  dues  structure  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  hope  that  you  will  all  recognize  that  these 
things  must  be  under  constant  surveillance. 

We  have  been  doing  some  work  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  central  office.  We  have  considered,  1 
suspect,  as  high  as  a  dozen  different  sites,  ranging 
from  Washington  to  various  regions  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  definite  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  an  office  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  because 
we  feel  that  this  will  Implement  the  work  of  our 
directorates  and  our  various  other  agencies  of  the 
Association. 

The  financial  area,  of  course.  Is  never  In¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  dog  guarding  a  bone,  but  to  ac¬ 
tually  help  the  directorates  and  help  the  other  ac¬ 
tivities  areas  to  have  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  your  Association  the  way  you  want  It 
carried  on. 


PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Thank  you,  O.D. 

There  will  continue  to  be  basic  changes  In 
our  method  of  operation,  and  In  the  formal  structure. 
Including  the  fees  and  other  costs  of  the  Association, 
but  you  will  all  be  party  to  those  as  they  develop. 

The  report  of  the  President  you  have  heard. 
In  the  report  of  the  President  Is  contained  the  work 
that  all  of  these  people  and  many  others,  for  whom 
there  Is  not  time  to  allow  them  to  present  their  work 
this  moralng.  I  am  sure  all  of  us,  as  student  person¬ 
nel  administrators,  are  deeply  In  their  debt. 

I  have  Just  one  thing  to  add.  All  of  this 
Is  volunteer  work.  Some  people  wait  to  be  drafted; 
some  people  make  suggestions  and  ask  to  be  put  to 
work.  All  you  need  to  do  to  take  a  prominent  part  In 
NASPA  Is  to  speak  to  one  of  these  people  directing 
divisions  or  to  any  one  of  the  officers,  and  you  will 
be  put  to  work.  We  need  help.  As  our  program  extends 
and  strengthens,  there  Is  an  abundance  of  opportunity 
for  those  who  wish  to  work,  without  exclusion  of  any¬ 
one. 
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Now  we  shall  turn  to  the  constitutional 
changes  which  are  before  you.  The  voting  Is  by  Insti¬ 
tutional  delegate  or.  In  his  absence,  one  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  representatives. 

I  shall  ask  Past  President  Don  DuShane, 
Regional  Vice  President  from  this  area,  to  guide  me 
on  this,  and  any  questions  of  order  and  procedure  I 
shall  refer  to  him. 

If  you  will  turn  to  your  Constitution,  turn 
back  the  title  page  and  look  Immediately  at  Article 
III,  and  then  look  at  the  explanation  on  the  cover 
sheet  of  the  two -page  statement,  and  on  the  second 
page  of  that  statement  to  the  precise  change. 

Article  III,  Section  1.  We  now  have  a  sug¬ 
gested  amendment  which  would  make  any  accredited 
Jxinlor  college  or  community  college  offering  two  years 
of  transf errable  collegiate  credit  eligible  for  Insti¬ 
tutional  membership.  We  have  discussed  this  at  great 
length.  It  has  some  controversial  aspects.  Not  all 
members  of  NASPA  are  enthusiastic  about  It,  but 
neither  are  all  opposed. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  your  Executive  Committee 
that  the  time  has  come  to  consider  this  change  and  to 
express  your  will  upon  It  as  It  Is  printed.  It  now 
would  read: 

"Any  four  (4)  year  educational  Institution 
approved  by  Its  regional  accrediting  body"  [the  follow¬ 
ing  phrase  Is  added]  "and  any  fully  accz>edited  Junior 
or  community  college  offering  two  (2)  years  of  courses 
carrying  transferrable  collegiate  credit"  [end  of  addi¬ 
tion]  "shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  membership." 

This  Is  before  you  by  action  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Is  there  a  motion  for  Its  adoption? 

DEAN  FRANKLIN  BACON  (Medical  College  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Richmond,  Virginia):  I  so  move. 

DEAN  0.  D.  ROBERTS:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Is  there  discussion? 

In  the  back  of  the  room.  Please  Identify  yourself  for 
the  record. 

DEAN  ARTHUR  JALKANEN  (Oakland  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan):  My  affiliation  with 
NASPA  began  with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
since  my  membership  carries  from  there,  I  came  here 
this  year  as  an  Institutional  delegate  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island,  and  I  suppose  I  am  cheating  a 
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little  bit,  because  I  an  actually  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  community  college  movement* 

I  doubt  If  there  Is  any  time  In  the  NASPA 
movement  when  ue  can  affect  the  student  population  so 
much  as  Me  can  at  this  time*  1  think  all  of  you 
recognize  that  by  1970  half  of  our  students  mill  have 
attended  a  community  college*  Today  me  have  something 
like  600  to  700  community  colleges*  some  of  these  mlth 
a  membership  of  over  12*000  to  15*000* 

I  think  that  you  recognize  that  by  1970  half 
of  our  students  Mill  have  attended  one  of  our  Institu¬ 
tions*  And  If  you  Mant  to  Instill  some  of  those  values 
and  be  able  to  deal  Mlth  students  Mho  are  actually 
freshmen  In  their  third  year*  you  had  better  begin 
talking  Mlth  the  deans  In  community  colleges* 

I  Mould  suggest  that  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment  before  you  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  votes 
that  you  Mill  be  taking  In  many  years*  So  I  Mould 
formally  urge  you  to  adopt  this  particular  amendment* 

Thank  you*  Olen* 

PRBSIISNT  NTORSBN:  Thank  you*  Art. 

Is  there  other  comment?  Are  you  ready  to 
come  to  a  vote?  [Calls  for  the  question] 

We  Mill  declare  the  question  called*  Will 
all  those  entitled  to  vote  shOM  their  approval  of  this 
by  rising*  please.  Thank  you. 

Will  those  opposed  do  the  same. 

There  being  no  opposition  I  shall  declare 
the  amendment  adopted  unanimously.  (Applause) 

I  noM  call  your  attention  to  Article  III* 
Section  3*  subparagraph  111*  Mhlch  Is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  of  the  Constitution* 


This  Article  defines  Associate  Member*  The 
amendment  as  printed  on  the  second  sheet  of  the  other 
document  Is  merely  a  clarifying  amendment  and  adds 
the  Mords  "any  eligible  collegiate"  In  place  of  "any 
member  Institution*"  Mhlch  clarifies  a  difficult  point 
In  our  membership  requirements*  Article  III*  Section 
3*  subparagraph  111  Mould  be: 

"ASSOCIATES:  Other  persons  employed  In 
higher  education  not  connected  Mlth  any  eligible 
collegiate  Institution*  or  those  engaged  In  other 
areas  of  activity  Mlthln  a  member  Institution*  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Membership  Committee*" 
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l8  there  a  motion  to  adopt? 

DEAN  CHESTER  E.  PETERS  (Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Manhattan,  Kansas):  I  move  to  adopt. 

DEAN  EARLE  CLIFFORD:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NYORSEN:  Is  there  any  discussion? 
Is  there  objection  to  proceeding  with  the  vote?  [The 
question  was  called] 

Hearing  none,  I  shall  ask  all  those  In  favor 
to  say  aye;  all  those  opposed  to  say  no.  It  Is  so 
carried. 


I  now  call  your  attention  to  page  2  of  the 
Constitution,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  Article  IV, 
Section  h  —  not  Section  3  as  printed  on  the  second 
sheet. 

In  Article  IV,  Section  4  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  for  your  approval  a  change  In 
the  term  of  the  Conference  Chairman.  We  have  found 
some  advantage  In  asking  the  Conference  Chairman  to 
serve  as  an  assistant  for  a  year,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  arranging  for  a  Conference  of  our 
growing  size,  and  then  limiting  his  term  to  two  years, 
rather  than  three,  as  Conference  Chairman. 

All  of  us  who  have  served  In  this  role  do 
approve  this,  and  recommend  It,  and  I  therefore  place 
before  you  the  amendment  as  printed  for  your  considera¬ 
tion.  So  Article  IV,  Section  4,  would  be: 

"The  Conference  Chairman  shall  serve  as 
Assistant  Conference  Chairman  for  one  year  from  the 
time  of  election  at  the  annual  meeting  and  for  two 
years  as  Conference  Chairman  vintll  the  succeeding 
Conference  Chalxman  elected  at  the  second  following 
annual  aieetlng  Is  ready  to  succeed  him." 

Is  there  a  motion  for  Its  adoption? 

DEAN  JAMBS  C.  McLEOD  (Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Illinois):  I  so  move. 

DEAN  FRED  W.  BRYSON  (Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dallas,  Texas):  I  will  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NYUREEN:  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  to  adopt  this  clarification  of  the  term  of 
the  Conference  Chairman.  Is  there  discussion?  Is 
there  any  objection  to  proceeding  to  a  vote?  [The 
question  was  called] 
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I  ask  all  those  in  favor  to  signify  by  saying 
aye;  those  opposed  to  say  no.  It  Is  carried  and  so 
ordered. 


I  now  call  to  your  attention  Article  IV. 
Section  6.  vhlch  Is  to  restore  a  provision  which 
existed  until  this  last  year,  that  the  Imnedlate  Past 
President  serve  for  one  year  as  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  If  someone  wants  to  have  fiui.  he  can 
move  to  table  this  for  another  year,  and  I  will  recog¬ 
nize  It.  (Laughter) 

Is  there  a  motion  for  Its  adoption? 

DEAN  WILLIAM  D.  SWIFT  (Southwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Georgetown.  Texas):  I  so  move. 

DEAN  ALLEN  C.  BROOKS  (Principle  College. 
Elsah.  Illinois):  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NYGREEN:  All  right.  It  has  been 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  motion  as  printed  be 
adopted.  Is  there  any  discussion?  No  vote  to  table? 
(Latighter)  Is  there  objection  to  proceeding  to  the 
vote? 


All  those  In  favor  please  say  aye;  any  op¬ 
posed.  say  no.  It  Is  so  ordex>ed. 

Is  there  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Convention  at  this  time? 

I  have  the  privilege  to  make  an  announcement 
to  which  I  most  respectfully  call  your  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  Individual  copies  of  this  which.  Bob. 

If  you  would  put  on  the  chair  by  the  door,  people  can 
pick  up. 

We  were  called  yesterday  by  the  officers  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Student  Association  to  tell  us  that 
under  a  grant  from  NIMH  they  are  able  to  make  available 
copies  of  the  volume  "Stress.  Students  and  the  College 
Experience."  which  Is  the  report  of  the  Conference 
held  near  Washington  last  fall,  which  I  know  some  of 
you  attended.  They  can  make  available  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  without  cost  so  that  you  could  give 
one  to  each  and  every  member  of  your  freshman  class  In 
orientation  next  fall. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  write 
to  Is  on  this  sheet.  One  pertinent  fact  is  not  on  the 
sheet.  You  must  get  your  request  In  by  July  5.  which 
is  a  week  from  today.  I  guess  this  Is  an  advantage, 
if  you  think  this  Is  worthwhile,  to  have  come  to  this 
Conference  because  we  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
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get  the  word  out  to  our  member  Institutions  otherwise. 
What  other  steps  they  are  takings  I  do  not  know,  but 
If  you  are  Interested  In  obtaining  free  sufficient 
copies  to  give  to  each  of  your  freshmen  students,  and 
to  use  In  your  orientation  programs,  you  have  only  to 
write,  not  later  than  July  to  the  address  given  on 
this  sheet. 

A  final  Item  of  business  Is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  I  call  upon  our 
Senior  Past  President  present,  the  distinguished  Dean 
of  Tulane  University,  Dean  John  H.  Stlbbs.  Jack. 

DEAN  JOHN  U.  STIBBS  (Report  of  Committee  on 
Nominations):  Thank  you*  Mr.  President. 

As  Indicated  on  page  36  of  the  program,  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  Is  made  up  of  all  living  past 
presidents  In  attendance,  plus  six  members  elected  by 
the  Association. 

This  year,  at  this  Conference,  there  were 
six  past  presidents  of  the  Association  and  five  of  the 
six  elected  members,  and  we  have  met.  Unfortvmately 
Mark  Smith  was  not  able  to  be  at  this  Conference. 

The  assignment  of  the  Committee  Is  to  nomi¬ 
nate  certain  principal  officers  of  the  Association. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  members  particularly,  you  may 
wish  to  look  at  pages  6  and  7  of  the  program.  Please 
note  that  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents  are  now  elected 
within  their  regions.  The  present  officers  and  the 
Regional  Vice  Presidents  are  listed  on  page  6,  and  at 
bottom  of  page  7  the  vice  presidents  to  serve  the 
seven  regions  for  next  year  are  listed. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Officers"  please  note 
that  the  editor  of  the  NASPA  Journal  Is  selected  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  position  of  Secretary -Treasurer,  as  a 
general  elected  office  was  disestablished  In  the  new 
Constitution  last  year,  to  take  effect  this  year. 
Henceforth,  the  Executive  Committee  will  name  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  selected  from  among  Its  members,  and  a  Control¬ 
ler,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

As  you  well  know,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Conference  Dean  Edmund  Williamson  of  Minnesota  becomes 
the  President  of  the  Association  for  next  year. 

The  business  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
therefore  has  been  the  preparation  of  nominations  for 
the  office  of  Conference  Chairman -Designate,  and 
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President -Designate.  The  Conference  Chalraian -Designate 
Is  to  serve  as  an  assistant  to  Conference  Chalnun  Tob 
Emmet  for  the  meeting  In  Cincinnati  In  196?*  and  to  be 
In  charge  for  1968  at  Minneapolis,  and  In  1969  In  At¬ 
lanta.  These  are  crucial  meetings:  1968  Is  the  50th 
Anniversary  Conference  of  the  Association  and  offers 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  view  both  past  and 
future  In  student  personnel  administration^  1969  mill 
be  our  first  opportunity  to  meet  Jointly  with  NAWDC,  a 
step  which  may  hopefully  lead  to  a  clearing  of  some  of 
the  uncertalnltles  among  professional  personnel  rela¬ 
tions. 


The  proposal  of  the  Nominations  Committee  Is 
that  we  name  Co-Chalrmen-Deslgnate.  Of  these,  one  Is 
Dr.  Peter  Armacost.  It  Is  proposed  that  he  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  meeting  at  the  50th 
Anniversary  Conference.  Peter's  work  In  the  division 
of  Research  and  Publications  has  Included  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  Golden  Anniversary  publication  to  highlight 
NADAM-NASPA  and  the  entire  history  of  student  person¬ 
nel  administration.  He  knows  Minneapolis  and  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  energy  and  Imagination  In  the  work  of  his 
division. 


The  relationships  of  NASPA-NAWDC  have  been 
Included  In  Dean  Earle  Clifford's  division  of  Associa¬ 
tion  Personnel  and  Services.  The  Atlanta  meeting  de¬ 
mands  a  sensitive  and  thoughtftil  approach  which  Earle 
has  evidenced  In  his  program.  We  propose  therefore 
that  Dean  Clifford  take  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  program  at  Atlanta. 

We  all  know  the  post  of  Conference  Chairman 
demands  professional  devotion  and  Isuiglnatlon.  To 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  nominates  Peter 
Armacost  and  Earle  Clifford  for  Conference  Co-Chalrmen- 
Deslgnate  to  assist  Tom  Emmet  next  year  at  Cincinnati, 
and  then  to  serve  Jointly  at  Minneapolis  and  Atlanta. 

PRESIDENT  NY  GREEN:  Thank  you.  Jack.  Are 
thex^  other  nominations  from  the  floor?  I  think  that 
you  would  recognize  this  Is  hardly  the  kind  of  task 
for  which  a  man  would  volunteer.  (Laughter)  It  is  a 
man -killing  task  and  It  Is  a  demand  and  a  deep  drain 
on  his  Institutional  budget,  and  we  are  grateful  that 
these  people  have  acceded  to  arm  twisting. 


There  being  no  further  nominations,  do  I 
hear  a  motion  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  the 
white  ballot  be  cast? 


DEAN  FRED  BRYSON:  I  so  move. 


DEAN  BURNS  B.  CROOKSTON  (Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Port  Collins,  Colorado):  I  second  the  motion. 
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FRSSIISNT  MTORESN:  There  being  no  disc us - 
8lon«  all  those  nho  are  In  favor  of  the  motion  as  put 
please  say  aye;  any  opposed  say  no*  It  Is  so  ordered* 

Since  you  have  met  both  of  these  gentlemen 
before,  there  Is  no  need  to  call  them  to  the  platform 
but  our  deep  gratlttule  goes  to  them  for  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  aooept  this  assignment* 

DEAN  STIBBS:  Our  next  assignment,  for 
President -Designate  the  Committee  proudly  nominates 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  our  organization 
mho  has  served  us  long  and  faithfully.  Dean  Carl  Knox 
of  Illinois*  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  NYDREEN:  Carl,  despite  the  ap¬ 
plause,  parliamentary  procedures  require  that  I  ask  If 
there  are  any  other  nominations  from  the  floor? 

Hearing  none.  Is  there  a  motion  that  the  nom¬ 
inations  be  closed  and  a  white  ballot  be  oast? 

DEAN  WARREN  B*  SHIRLEY  (Florida  A  &  M  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tallahassee,  Florida):  I  so  move* 

DEAN  0*  V*  LACY  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania):  I  second  the  motion* 

PRESIDENT  NYUREEN:  There  being  no  discus¬ 
sion  of  this,  all  those  In  favor  of  the  motion  please 
say  aye;  any  opposed  say  no*  It  Is  carried* 

Carl,  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  microphone* 

PRESIDENT -DESIGNATE  KNOX:  If  there  Is  any 
merit  to  the  old  cliche  that  man's  only  failure  Is  the 
failure  to  do  his  best,  then  I  assure  each  and  every 
one  of  you  that  1  will  not  fall  this  trust* 

Thank  you*  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  NYOREEN:  Thank  you,  Carl,  and 
our  congratulations* 

Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before 
this  session?  Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  your 
Interest*  There  will  be  a  very  brief  coffee  break 
and  we  will  be  back  In  session  as  quickly  as  we  can* 

***  The  Fourth  General  Session  recessed  at 
ten  forty -five  o'clock  *** 
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FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday  -  June  28,  1966 


The  Fifth  General  Session  convened  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Dean  Paul  Bloland,  Dean  of  Students,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  BLOLAND:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
this  Is  the  Fifth  General  Session.  It  Is  being  held 
In  the  Grand  Ballroom,  as  you  can  see,  and  we  are  to 
consider,  or  reconsider  the  topic  concerning  the 
Berkeley  phenomenon. 

It  Is  now  going  on  two  years  since  this 
country's  largest  student  rebellion  quietly  gathered 
force  and  momentum  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Reams  have  been  written  about  the  Berkeley 
Revolt  and  reams  more  will  be  written  about  this 
phenomenon.  An  exceedingly  complex  phenomenon.  It  Is 
not  given  to  those  who  were  not  Involved  to  xinderstand 
the  Interplay  of  personalities,  tradition,  emotion, 
and  all  the  other  factors  that  went  Into  It,  and  I  dare 
say  that  those  who  were  Involved  —  students,  staff  and 
faculty  —  have  not  yet  been  able  to  sort  out  from 
among  their  own  feelings  and  emotions  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  real  Issues  Involved  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake. 

However,  time  does  lend  detachment  and  per¬ 
spective,  and  some  very  perceptive  and  thoughtful  anal¬ 
yses  can  and  are  being  made  today.  Such  an  analysis  Is 
the  one  to  be  presented  by  Terry  Lunsford  this  morning. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  you  have  heard  about  Berkeley 
and  how  surfeited  you  think  you  are  on  the  subject,  I 
think  as  student  personnel  workers  we  had  better  Jolly 
well  listen  and  weigh  and  evaluate,  because  the  events 
of  1964-65  are,  and  will  continue  to  be  of  major  con¬ 
sequence  to  all  of  us. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  our  speaker  as  a  dis¬ 
cussion  leader  for  the  panel, of  faculty  and  FSM  leaders 
held  at  the  conference  on  "Order  and  Freedom  on  the 
Campus"  In  Berkeley  about  a  year  ago.  He  holds  an  A.B. , 
J.D.  (law).  University  of  Chicago  Master's  degree  In 
Sociology,  graduate  student  In  Sociology  at  Berkeley, 
and  Is  currently  working  on  his  Doctorate  In  Sociology 
at  Berkeley. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  look  at  some  of  the 
background  that  he  presents  because  he  has  been  In  the 
fold,  however  briefly  --  he  does  not  Indicate  how  long-- 
as  the  head  of  residence  hall,  and  admissions  counselor 
at  Chicago,  Associate  Dean  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Long  Island  Center  at  Oyster  Bay,  director  of 
specialized  regional  programs,  I  believe  It  Is  for  NICHE. 
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These  were  programs  in  institutional  research «  confer¬ 
ences  and  publications,  in  the  Western  Higher  Educa¬ 
tional  field.  An  administrative  analyst  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  office.  University  of  California.  And  today, 
of  course,  with  the  Center  at  Berkeley. 

His  topic  is,  "Perceptions  Underlying  the 
Berkeley  Phenomenon:  Reflections  for  Student  Person¬ 
nel  Administrators." 

Without  further  ado,  I  would  like  to  present 
Dr.  Terry  Lunsford.  Teriry.  (Applause) 

DR.  TERRY  LUNSFORD  (Research  Associate,  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley):  Thank  you,  Paul. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  am  here  under  false 
pretenses:  Professor  W.  H.  Cowley  was  to  have  spoken 
to  you  at  this  time,  but  due  to  his  illness  he  could 
not  do  so.  Apparently  Dean  Emmet  believes  that  the 
general  subject  of  student  protest  is  of  such  Interest 
to  you  that  you  will  put  up  with  any  amount  of  speech - 
making  about  it.  At  any  rate,  1  was  asked  to  talk 
with  you  on  the  basis  of  a  report  which  I  wrote  for 
two  research  Centers  at  Berkeley,  concerning  Issues 
for  social  and  legal  research  that  were  raised  by  the 
disputes  surrounding  the  Free  Speech  Movement  of  1964- 
65.  [Terry  F.  Lunsford,  The  Free  Speech  Crises  at 
Berkeley.  1964-65:  Some  Issues  for  Social  and  Legal 
Research,  Berkeley:  Center  for  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Higher  Education  and  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Law  and  Society,  1965.  mimeographed,  253  PP*) 

What  I  want  to  say  today  will  not  in  any  de¬ 
tail  follow  that  report,  with  its  attempt  to  be  objec¬ 
tive  and  documentary  about  each  point  raised.  Instead, 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  Issues  concerning  the 
Berkeley  disputes  that  mean  trouble  for  you  as  deans 
of  students,  and  which  help  me  to  understand  some  of 
the  trouble  that  already  has  occurred.  I  am  afraid 
you  may  not  like  much  of  what  I  have  to  say.  But  it 
would  seem  pointless  for  me  to  spend  much  time  on  what 
you  are  already  prepared  to  believe  about  student  un¬ 
rest,  if  there  are  complexities  that  still  are  incom¬ 
pletely  understood  about  some  of  the  issues  involved. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  case  in  many 
quarters,  even  today.  I  speak,  therefore,  out  of  the 
conviction  that  current  student  protests  cannot  be 
dealt  with  appropriately  —  or  perhaps  effectively  at 
all  —  without  explicit  or  implicit  understanding  of 
these  Issues. 

I  am  sure  also  that  most  of  you  are  surfeited 
with  talk  of  the  famous  Berkeley  events.  I  confess 
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that  1  am.  So  I  will  try  to  comment  principally  on 
Issues  that  have  relevance  beyond  those  events,  for 
other  campuses,  other  students,  other  clrcximstanees. 
However,  to  do  my  duty  I  must  begin  with  the  overt 
Issues  and  events  of  the  "free  speech"  disputes  and 
the  Free  Speech  Movement,  and  must  use  those  events  as 
the  concrete  refex^nt  for  my  own  assertions. 

STUDENT  PROTEST  IN  TODAY'S  UNIVERSITY 
Overt  Issues!  Political  Expression  on  a  Public  Campus 

As  you  know,  the  "free  speech"  dispute  began 
In  September,  1964  over  the  University  of  California's 
right  to  enforce  Its  long-standing  policies  against  on- 
campus  advocacy,  fund-raising,  and  recruitment  of  par¬ 
ticipants  for  political  and  social  causes. 

University  officials  at  an  early  point  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  a  state  law  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity's  charter  In  the  State  Constitution  required  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  policies.  But  these  grounds  were 
shortly  abandoned  after  discussion  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
came  general.  Involving  members  of  the  University's 
law  faculty  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Northern  California.  Some  administrative  "reinterpreta¬ 
tions"  of  the  policies  were  made  In  September,  serving 
to  Intensify  the  student  protest  rather  than  lessen  It. 

By  late  October,  attention  had  shifted  to 
the  question  whether  the  University's  policies  violated 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  focus  of  discussion  also 
moved  from  specific  restrictions  In  the  existing  poli¬ 
cies  to  questions  of  whether  a  public  university  can 
constitutionally  regulate  the  content  of  political  ex¬ 
pression  on  Its  campus  at  all,  as  distinguished  from 
what  came  to  be  called  the  "time,  place,  and  manner" 
of  expression. 

The  distinction  between  "advocating"  action 
and  "mounting"  organized  protests  directed  to  the  out¬ 
side  community  came  under  much  Inconclusive  discussion, 
as  did  the  legal  status  of  on-campus  advocacy  that  "di¬ 
rectly  results"  in  off-campus  Illegal  acts.  There  was 
much  discussion  of  the  various  groiunds  on  which  Uni¬ 
versity  administrators  might  legally  exercise  discre¬ 
tion  In  penalizing  students  for  on-campus  expression. 
This  discussion  soon  came  to  center  not  so  much  on  the 
time -honored  loco  parentis"  doctrine  but  on  the 

regulations  and  procedures  that  are  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  "Interests"  and  "functions"  of  the 
University  as  an  organization.  Questions  of  "due  pro¬ 
cess,"  and  Its  proper  application  to  disclpllnairy  ac¬ 
tion  by  public  universities,  became  Important. 


In  the  spring  of  1965*  the  problem  was  public 
use  of  an  allegedly  obscene  four-letter  vford  on  the 
campus «  and  the  scope  of  administrative  restraint  on 
this  difficult  category  of  expression  became  the  focus 
of  public  attention*  The  proper  functions  of  student 
government  came  to  Issue.  A  study  of  curriculum  reform 
was  Initiated  by  the  Academic  Senate.  University  poli¬ 
cies  on  student  conduct  generally  were  revised.  Further 
decentralization  of  University  administration  was  under¬ 
taken,  assigning  more  autonomy  to  the  various  campuses. 
During  1963-66,  campus  controversy  has  centered  (at  a 
much  lower  level  of  Intensity)  on  specific  Interim  rules 
governing  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  campus  expres¬ 
sion,  on  the  processes  of  student  participation  In  Uni¬ 
versity  rule-making,  and  on  proposals  for  educational 
Innovations  contained  In  the  report  of  the  faculty 
study  committee.  [University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Academic  Senate,  Education  at  Berkeley;  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Education,  Berkeley:  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California.  Copyright:  March,  I966.I 

But  problems  such  as  these,  complex  as  they 
are  In  themselves,  were  only  In  the  technical  sense  "at 
Issue"  during  late  1964.  The  legal  questions  have  been 
dealt  with  at  length  In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Law  Review  ["Symposium:  Student  Rights  and 
Campus  Rules,"  Calif oxnnla  Law  Review,  vol.  34,  no.  1 
(March,  1966),  pp.  I-178.],  so  I  will  not  dwell  on 
them  further  here. 

"Second  Level"  Issues 

What  may  be  called  a  second  level  of  Issues 
was  In  some  ways  much  more  Important  than  the  overt, 
especially  the  legal,  ones.  These  Issues  also  have 
wide  relevance  for  other  universities,  I  believe.  Col¬ 
loquially,  the  most  significant  ones  can  be  put  In  the 
form  of  questions: 

Do  the  ends  Justify  the  means?  This  Issue 
was  much  discussed  during  the  Berkeley  disputes  In  re¬ 
lation  to  the  tactics  of  student  protest.  As  usually 
put.  It  Is  perhaps  unfortunate,  because  some  people 
take  the  argument  to  be  that  ends  never  Justify  means, 
while  a  little  thought  suggests  that  ends  are  the  only 
things  that  ever  do  Justify"  tactics  used  to  achieve 
them.  The  point  Is,  of  course,  that  there  are  some 
means  that  no  end  can  Justify,  and  that  In  each  case 
of  purposive  action  we  must  assess  our  tactics  not 
only  against  the  goals  being  sought  but  against  their 
other  consequences  as  well. 


No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  It  was  the 
Berkeley  students'  use  of  mass  civil  disobedience  that 
caused  the  greatest  upset  In  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  made  the  student  "revolt"  Into  a  national 
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cause  celebre.  Only  a  feu  points  need  to  be  made  here 
about  underlying  perceptions  of  the  participants. 

First,  It  Is  important  to  understand  that 
non-violent  civil  protest  was  the  Image  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  students  In  the  Free  Speech  Move¬ 
ment  when  they  picketed,  set  up  tables  on  campus  In 
violations  of  regulations,  sat  down  arotuid  the  police 
car  In  Sproul  Plaza,  and  finally  filled  Sproul  Hall  on 
December  2nd,  1964.  Their  precedents  were  events  such 
as  the  civil  rights  protests  of  southern  negroes  and 
the  San  Francisco  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel  sit-in  of 
February,  1964.  This  fact  did  not  make  the  protests 
any  more  or  less  legal,  of  course.  And  It  cannot 
change  the  fact  that  one  brief  violent  exchange  did 
occur  between  a  campus  policeman  and  some  protestors 
on  October  1.  The  Importance  of  the  point  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  protestors  did  not  see  themselves  as  law¬ 
breakers  In  any  sense  that  connotes  moral  oppTObrlum. 
Instead,  they  felt  that  their  lawbreaking  was  a  meas¬ 
ured,  "necessary,"  and  very  effective  tactic  of  civil 
protest,  to  be  used  when  other  means  had  failed.  To 
them.  It  constituted  a  triumph  of  morality  —  of 
justice  --  over  legal  technicality. 

This  distinction  Is  Important.  These  stu¬ 
dents  had  become  accustomed  to  a  view  of  laws,  and 
their  violation,  as  malleable  Instruments  of  human  pur¬ 
poses,  susceptible  of  being  changed  and  clrcximvented 
and  broken  In  a  variety  of  ways  and  for  a  host  of  dif¬ 
fering  motives.  Some  of  the  FSM  leaders  in  1964  had 
just  returaed  from  civil  rights  work  In  the  South, 
where  they  had  learned  that  whole  states  and  locali¬ 
ties  could  go  very  far  In  maintaining  legal  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  forms  Intact  while  systematically  avoid¬ 
ing  any  but  a  token  compliance  with  the  "law  of  the 
land"  concerning  racial  Integration.  They  had  also 
learned  that  mass,  non-violent  civil  disobedience  was 
given  credit  In  the  national  media  for  having  broken 
throvtgh  such  patterns,  and  for  producing  real,  sub¬ 
stantive  gains  In  compliance  to  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions.  It  was  In  this  spirit  that  the  student  protest 
leaders  turned  the  weapon  of  their  civil  disobedience 
against  what  they  saw  as  the  arbitrary  action  of  Uni¬ 
versity  administrative  officials.  Considering  the 
strength  of  emotions  on  all  sides.  It  Is  the  almost 
total  lack  of  violence,  and  the  students'  rather  care¬ 
fully  measured  use  of  the  mass  disobedience  tactic, 
that  requires  remarking.  The  considerable  success  of 
their  tactics,  1  have  no  doubt,  encouraged  their  much 
wider  (and  possibly  less  discriminate)  use  by  other 
dissenters  In  other  universities. 

Second,  when  civil  disobedience  by  Berkeley 
students  was  confined  to  off-campus  situations  such  as 


the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel,  the  official  public  state¬ 
ments  of  the  University  carefully  avoided  condemning 
civil  disobedience  in  general  terms,  or  accepting  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  deterring  students  from  practicing  it. 
In  May,  1964,  an  official  University  statement  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  Importance  of  "law  and  order"  generally, 
and  went  on  to  point  out  that  all  Illegal  actions 
place  heavy  burdens  on  individual  consciences.  When 
students  turned  their  "direct  social  and  political  ac¬ 
tion"  against  the  University's  own  regulations  and  de¬ 
cisions,  however,  the  situation  was  changed  somewhat. 

So  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  public  statements 
of  University  administrators,  students'  disobedience 
of  campus  regulations  was  considered  to  be  uncondi¬ 
tionally  Illegitimate,  and  to  constitute  the  major  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  path  of  reasonable  discussion  about  stu¬ 
dent  grievances.  Violations  of  what  was  called  "Auth¬ 
ority  duly  executed,"  and  "law  and  order"  generally, 
were  repeatedly  denounced  as  unnecessary  and  unreason¬ 
able  within  the  University,  whatever  their  Justifica¬ 
tion  in  other  settings. 

The  main  issue,  then,  was  whether  the  particu¬ 
lar  ends  of  the  students  —  removal  of  University  re¬ 
strictions  on  campus  political  expression  --  Justified 
their  intentional  and  public  flouting  of  University 
rules.  Also  involved,  however,  was  the  tricky  question 
whether  a  university  must  declare  Itself  publicly  for 
the  support  of  "law  and  order"  in  general  terms,  or 
should  in  some  sense  attempt  to  be  '*neutral"  in  prin¬ 
ciple  concerning  the  Interplay  of  morality  and  legality. 
University  representatives  argued  for  a  time  that  the 
University  must  take  an  affirmative  stance  for  law- 
abiding  generally. 

Subsequently,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  in¬ 
tent  has  been  to  deal  with  such  matters  case  by  case, 
considering  student  violations  of  the  law  to  be  "Uni¬ 
versity  matters"  only  Insofar  as  they  affect  his 
"suitability"  as  a  student.  This  approach  does  not 
satisfy  the  objections  of  student  protestors  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  the  way  that  cases  have  been  handled  on 
the  campus  recently  has  satisfied  most  objectors  in 
practice. 


Other  matters  of  tactics  were  also  at  issue. 
On  the  students'  side,  again,  the  rudeness  and  the 
vituperations  against  specific  individuals,  which  were 
prevalent  at  FSM  rallies,  came  in  for  much  criticism 
even  from  persons  othein»lse  sympathetic  to  the  pro¬ 
testors'  cause.  For  their  part,  the  student  pro¬ 
testors  viewed  the  secret  meetings  and  enigmatic  pub¬ 
lic  statements  by  University  officials  as  evidence  of 
an  official  "conspiracy"  against  them.  They  charged 
that  University  administrative  officials  routinely 
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refused  to  be  open  and  honest  with  then.  For  exanple, 
the  students  discovered  and  publicized  the  fact  that 
the  University  General  Counsel  had  drafted  a  proposal 
for  legislation  tightening  rules  on  canpus  conduct,  at 
the  same  time  that  University  administrative  representa¬ 
tives  were  discussing  with  students  a  liberalization  of 
campus  political  rules.  The  students  labeled  this  "bad 
faith"  on  the  part  of  University  officials. 

And  when  the  Chancellor  In  late  November  Ini¬ 
tiated  disciplinary  action  against  students  for  conduct 
occurring  In  early  October,  the  protestors  labeled  this 
an  administrative  "atrocity."  Although  It  was  formally 
correct  as  ordered  by  the  Regents,  the  Chancellor's  ac¬ 
tion  came  only  a  week  after  the  Regents  had  made  a  ma¬ 
jor  change  in  regulations,  conceding  one  of  the  stu<- 
dents'  points  of  protest.  Thus  the  students  genuinely 
felt,  and  many  faculty  members  agreed  with  them,  that 
the  technically  correct  action  of  the  Chancellor  was 
morally  unjustifiable. 

Again,  my  only  point  In  recalling  these  events 
Is  to  Illustrate  the  difference  In  perceptions  of  the 
tactics  Involved:  While  the  Regents  and  administrators 
felt  Justified  In  the  "normal"  procedure  of  "executive 
sessions"  among  officials,  and  In  exercising  their 
formal  authority  to  discipline  students  without  "nego¬ 
tiation,"  the  students  refused  to  honor  these  formali¬ 
ties,  and  Insisted  upon  debating  the  substantive  Jus¬ 
tice  and  good  faith  of  every  action  taken  by  adminis¬ 
trative  officials.  They  challenged  at  every  step  the 
University  administration's  refusal  to  Justify  Its 
actions  In  substantive  terms,  and  Its  reliance  on  Its 
formal  right  to  make  the  disputed  decisions. 

Who  Is  In  charge  here?  A  second  kind  of  Is¬ 
sue  that  was  very  Important  Involved  precisely  this 
student  "flouting"  of  the  fozmial  authority  of  Univer¬ 
sity  administrators  and  Regents.  For  some  University 
officials,  this  challenge  Itself  was  a  strong  emotional 
Issue.  It  was  argued  that  the  protested  policies 
should  not  even  be  discussed  with  the  students  \intll 
they  had  agreed  to  avoid  all  future  rule-violations. 
Other  officials,  and  some  faculty  members  as  well,  re¬ 
peatedly  argued  to  students  that  they  were  endangering 
the  "autonomy"  of  the  University  In  general  by  so 
openly  rejecting  Its  official  authority  —  that  they 
were  Inviting  "Intervention"  by  outside  agencies. 
Generally,  the  agency  referz>ed  to  was  understood  to  be 
the  State  Leglslatuz>e,  In  which  several  members  and 
many  constituents  had  called  for  statutory  restrictions 
on  student  and  faculty  conduct  on  campus. 

In  addition,  however,  the  protesting  students 
demanded  that  the  civil  police  and  the  courts  be  allowed 
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to  govern  lav -enforcement  on  the  campus.  They  argued 
that  a  University  has  no  business  being  In  the  law- 
enforcement  field  at  all«  and  vowed  that  they  would 
take  their  chances  along  with  other  citizens  If  the 
University's  police  and  deans  would  refrain  from  add¬ 
ing  their  own  limitations  on  student  political  expres¬ 
sion. 


During  casipus  discussions  of  this  Issue,  It 
developed  that  many  persons  In  the  University  had 
thought  the  campus  was  a  sanctuary  from  law  enforce¬ 
ment  by  police  of  the  city,  county,  and  state.  How¬ 
ever,  It  soon  became  known  that  this  was  not  true.  An 
lnfoz*mal  division  of  labor  exists  between  City  police 
and  officers  of  the  University  of  California  Police 
Department,  whereby  the  University  police  generally 
regulate  affairs  on  the  campus  except  for  making  seri¬ 
ous  arrests  such  as  those  Involving  felony  suspects. 
The  University  adnflnlstratlon  wished  to  continue  this 
Informal  arrangement  without  becoming  Involved  In  In¬ 
tensive  public  discussions  of  It.  But  It  was  also 
hoped  to  avoid  a  court  review  of  University  disciplin¬ 
ary  actions  In  the  area  of  campus  expression. 


Officials  were  faced  with  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  avoid  all  of  these  things  at  once.  If 
they  gave  In  before  student  threats  of  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence,  It  was  felt  they  would  encourage  student  pres¬ 
sures  to  "negotiate"  University  rules.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  they  held  fast  and  students  did  engage  In 
civil  disobedience,  as  actually  occurred,  a  court  test 
of  University  discretion  In  penalizing  students  for 
political  expression  on  the  campus  might  result. 

Leaders  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  hoped 
that  a  court  test.  If  It  occurred,  could  be  made  to 
turn  on  an  issue  that  would  allow  them  a  good  possi¬ 
bility  of  winning  the  case  on  appeal.  But  this  was 
not  a  governing  consideration  In  their  actions.  And 
whether  It  was  achieved  in  the  December  2nd  sit-ins 
arrests,  we  will  not  know  until  their  case  has  traveled 
through  the  appeal  courts. 


The  largest  problem  by  far.  In  this  area,  was 
the  issue  of  "political  pressure"  on  administrative 
decisions,  from  without  and  within  the  campus.  The 
protesting  students  charged  that  the  original  decision 
to  enforce  the  ban  on  political  expression  must  have 
resulted  from  political  pressure  brought  by  powerful 
local  figures,  whose  premises  had  been  picketed  by  Uni¬ 
versity  students.  When  later  they  were  told  that  their 
protests  should  stop  because  they  Invited  outside  In¬ 
tervention  In  University  affairs,  they  labeled  this 
likewise  as  evidence  of  administrative  surrender  to 
fear  of  political  pressure.  And  when  policy  changes 
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Mere  made,  but  only  after  student  pressure  had  been 
brought  Mlthln  the  University,  Free  Speech  Movement 
leaders  argued  that  this  again  showed  administrators 
bow  not  to  reason  but  to  power. 

The  theme  was  continued  throughout  the  year, 
with  variations  which  I  need  not  go  Into.  University 
administrators  rejected  the  charge  of  having  surrendered 
to  power.  They  saw  themselves  as  "reasonable  men  of 
good  will"  who  were  capable  of  and  practiced  at  weigh¬ 
ing  values,  and  who  either  were  not  subject  to  pressure 
or  wei^  simply  not  swayed  by  It.  They  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  refuse  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  Issues 
with  the  students. 

Thus  the  question  "who  Is  In  charge  here?" 
was  a  central  one  In  the  Berkeley  disputes,  despite  the 
fact  that  It  was  only  Infrequently  discussed  In  ex¬ 
plicit  terms. 

What  do  these  people  want?  Another  set  of 
Issues  concerned  the  views  held  by  each  side  about  Its 
adversaries'  motives.  I  have  mentioned  the  "conspir¬ 
acy"  theory  of  administrative  action  held  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  It  seems  equally  clear  that,  at  the  start. 
University  administrators  (and  many  faculty  members) 
saw  the  students  who  began  the  "free  speech"  protest 
primarily  as  troublemakers.  Administrators  had  been 
prepared  for  "Communist  youth"  drives.  In  the  Chlnese- 
Commiinlsts*  militant  tradition,  by  a  confidential  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Some 
administrators  tended  to  assume  for  a  time  that  student 
protestors  could  not  have  any  reasonable  substance  In 
their  objections,  but  must  be  attempting  simply  to 
foment  upset  on  campus. 

A  San  Francisco  dally  newspaper  apparently 
misquoted  the  President  of  the  University  concerning 
his  view  of  the  percentage  of  Communists  Involved  In 
the  protests,  and  this  caused  much  recrimination,  with 
charges  of  Red-baltlng,  ambiguous  denials,  and  so  on. 
Beyond  this,  however.  It  Is  clear  from  many  official 
statements  that  the  University  administration  was  wor¬ 
ried  about  "subversion"  of  the  University's  basic  pur¬ 
poses  by  propagandists  generally  --  not  only  Commun¬ 
ists  or  Fascists,  but  anyone  who  was  thought  to  be  more 
Interested  In  selling  a  dogma  than  In  the  free  pursuit 
of  truth. 


University  declarations  abotind  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Importance  of  "facta"  as  against  "opin¬ 
ions,"  and  It  apparently  was  University  policy  to 
demand  "academic"  standards  In  extracurricular  expres¬ 
sion  as  well  as  In  the  classroom.  There  was  apparent 
concern  about  Impressionable  youths  being  led  astray 
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by  the  siren  song  of  plausible  but  fundamentally  false 
or  over-simplified  Ideologies.  And>  above  all>  It  Is 
clear  that  the  official  University  saw  youths  primar¬ 
ily  as  youthful  --  that  Is,  as  being  Immature,  hasty, 
often  Ill-considered  In  their  actions,  overly  Idealis¬ 
tic,  fundamentally  Irresponsible,  given  to  compulsive 
rejection  of  authority  In  their  parents'  Image  and  so 
on.  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  administration  saw  the 
students  from  the  start  as  less  able  to  mount  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  moral  fervor,  efficient  organization,  level 
of  Intellectual  analysis,  and  mass  support  that  they 
proved  to  be  capable  of  maintaining. 

The  very  fact  of  the  students'  ability  In 
these  matters  has  "proved"  to  some  persons  that  Com¬ 
munists  and  adults  of  various  radical  persuasions 
master-minded  the  whole  Free  Speech  Movement.  This  Is 
a  broadly  useful  "devil"  theory  that  bedevils  us  In 
many  situations  --  all  the  more  troublesome  because  It 
contains  a  grain  of  truth,  since  any  legitimate  griev¬ 
ance  Is  willingly  exploited  by  radical  politicians. 

Thus  It  was  possible  to  point  out  Ideological  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  PSM  by  a  well-known  "old  radical"  of  the 
Independent  Socialist  group  --  who  Is,  however,  vio¬ 
lently  anti -Communist.  It  was  also  known  that  Commun¬ 
ists  were  present  on  the  campus  from  time  to  time,  and 
even  that  Marxist  views  are  sincerely  held  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  FSM  leaders.  But  this  explanation  Is 
too  easy,  allowing  us  to  avoid  other  facts  which  are 
more  Important.  For  example,  Bettlna  Aptheker,  one  of 
the  FSM  leaders,  who  later  publicly  admitted  long-time 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party,  was  known  by  partici¬ 
pants  as  one  of  the  moderating  voices  In  FSM  discus¬ 
sions. 

In  any  event,  as  was  stated  In  attorney  Jer¬ 
ome  Byrne's  report  to  the  Regents,  It  Is  reasonably 
clear  that  there  was  no  substantial  manipulation  of 
this  particular  student  protest  by  anyone.  [See  The 
Byrne  Report,  Reprinted  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1965,  PP.  14-15.1 

Again,  I  mention  this  set  of  facts  only  be¬ 
cause  It  helps  to  explain  the  University  administra¬ 
tors'  early  Impressions  of  the  student  protestors,  and 
because  such  Impressions  continue  to  arise  as  conven¬ 
ient  explanations  of  all  strong  protest,  on  university 
campuses  and  elsewhere.  As  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
progressed  In  1964,  however,  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
administrative  views  of  Its  participants  and  their  mo¬ 
tives  changed,  perhaps  even  to  Include  a  grudging  ad¬ 
miration  of  student  abilities  and  Idealism.  But  I  am 
sure  that  the  Image  of  students  as  over-idealistic. 
Immature,  and  irresponsible  continued  as  a  dominant 
one  In  administrative  eyes. 
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"Underlying"  Issues:  The  University  as  a  Social 

Organleatlon 


Still  another  nay  of  yleelng  the  Isauee  In¬ 
volved  at  Berkeley  requires  us  to  take  a  step  back, 
and  to  look  at  the  iiodem  university  as  one  kind  of 
eonplex  social  organization.  In  public  rhetoric  ue 
usually  refer  to  the  university  as  "the  acadesile  com¬ 
munity  , "  or  evoke  a  similar  Image  of  unity  and  har¬ 
mony.  But  In  fact  me  all  knom  full  well  that  the  large 
modem  university  Is  a  community  only  In  a  very  limited 
sense.  It  Is  a  totality  of  sorts,  with  a  unity  of  Its 
own,  but  It  also  has  many  Internal  parts  with  compli¬ 
cated  Interrelations,  and  these  relations  routinely  In¬ 
volve  conflict  and  competition  as  well  as  cooperation 
and  stable  harmony. 

Internal  diversity  and  ambiguity.  Even  In 
Its  most  rudimentary  structure,  of  course,  we  know  that 
the  university  Involves  sharply  distinct  groups  -- 
faculty,  students,  administration,  governing  board  — 
and  Internal  divisions  of  each  group  Into  cosimlttees, 
offices,  colleges,  disciplines,  schools  of  thotight, 
ooncument  majorities,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  there  are 
beginnings  of  a  sociological  literature  on  less  expli¬ 
cit  aspects  of  university  structure.  [See,  for  ex¬ 
ample:  Burton  R.  Clark,  "Faculty  Authority,"  AAUF 
Bulletin,  vol.  47,  no.  4  (winter,  1961) ,  pp.  293-302; 
Neal  Gross,  "Organizational  Lag  In  American  Universi¬ 
ties,  "  Harvard  Educational  Review,  vol.  33,  no.  1 
(winter,  19^3);  J.  D.  Mlllett,  Th'e  Academic  Community: 

An  Essay  on  Organization,  Now  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1962; 
Amltal  Etzlonl,  Modem  Organizations,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
Mew  Jersey:  Prentlce-HallT  1964,  pp.  75-93«l 

For  example.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
formal  stmeture  of  university  authority  typically  In¬ 
volves  both  a  hierarchical,  centrally  controlled  ad¬ 
ministration  and  a  consensual,  technically  democratic 
faculty  government.  Within  this  formal  structure, 
authority  tends  to  be  extremely  ambiguous,  with  many 
areas  of  control  left  to  the  initiative  of  those  who 
are  most  energetic  and  Interested.  Inforsml  sources 
of  authority,  such  as  the  expertise  of  the  highly 
specialized  faculty  member,  tend  to  modify  the  formal 
lines  substantially  In  everyday  practice. 

University  goals  are  multiple,  and  so  vaguely 
formulated  that  many  different  standaz^s  may  be  used  to 
define  "success"  In  their  pursuit.  These  diverse  goals 
frequently  compete  for  attention  and  for  resources,  as 
when  teaching  and  research  both  lay  claim  on  scarce 
faculty  time,  or  on  funds  for  buildings  and  facilities. 
Unspoken  goals,  such  as  the  development  of  student  char¬ 
acter,  are  thought  most  Important  of  all  by  some  groups 
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In  the  xinlversity.  It  Is  notorious  that  the  specialized 
professionals  In  various  disciplines  and  different  ad¬ 
ministrative  roles  find  It  Increasingly  hard  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  What  may  be  called  Institutional¬ 
ized  dlssensus  within  the  faculty  makes  curricular  co¬ 
operation  all  but  Impossible;  consequently.  It  Is  de¬ 
fined  as  unnecessary. 

Thus  In  each  of  the  major  university  group¬ 
ings,  and  many  minor  ones,  differing  perspectives, 
characteristic  problems,  separate  Interests,  and  sources 
of  authority  arise,  each  holding  sway  In  Its  respective 
Jurisdiction.  Strong  feelings  are  attached  to  these 
differences,  no  matter  how  carefully  Impersonal  and 
"rational”  we  pretend  to  be  about  them.  And  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  operational  definition  Is  given  to  the 
university's  broad  alms  —  the  process  determining  what 
actually  goes  In  evei>yday  university  life  --  Is  In  many 
ways  more  like  a  freeflowlng  politics  than  It  Is  like  a 
detached,  academic  Inquiry,  or  an  abstract  model  of 
rational  administration. 

Mow,  If  all  this  seems  a  truism  to  you,  but 
not  worth  mentioning,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  dwell¬ 
ing  on  It  for  these  few  moments.  I  have  two  reasons: 

First,  In  some  of  my  recent  discussions  of 
student  unrest  and  tinlverslty  life  with  people  In  "stu¬ 
dent  personnel"  work,  I  have  found  some  reluctance  to 
discuss  these  Internal  organizational  tensions.  The 
reluctance  Is  not  to  admit  their  existence  or  Import¬ 
ance;  It  Is  simply  a  reluctance  to  discuss  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  back  to  the  practical  problems  of  how 
to  administer  student  personnel.  Such  a  view  of  any 
organization  does,  after  all,  tend  to  spotlight  Its  In¬ 
herent  problems.  Its  strains  and  conflicts,  as  compared 
with  the  rhetoric  of  "academic  community."  And  there 
Is  the  danger  of  over-emphasizing  this  "negative  think¬ 
ing." 


Second,  during  the  course  of  the  Berkeley  dis¬ 
putes  the  administration  felt  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar 
posture,  of  reemphasizing  the  common  Interests  among 
segments  of  the  university.  In  an  attempt  to  reunify 
the  campus  and  to  stave  off  the  feared  Intervention  by 
outside  forces.  This  was  true  despite  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  view  of  Internal  diversity  and  conflict 
within  the  "multiversity"  was  put  forth  shortly  before 
with  great  clarity  and  Insight  by  President  Clark  Kerr 
In  his  book.  The  Uses  of  the  University.  [Clark  Kerr, 
The  Uses  of  the  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  19^^. J 


The  PSM  leaders,  by  contrast,  used  such  a  view 
of  the  university's  Internal  dynamics  as  a  major  Intel¬ 
lectual  tool  In  their  conflict  with  the  administration. 
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From  one  standpoint,  this  was  Just  good  strategy: 
divide  and  conquer.  But  It  was  more  than  this  -•  they 
were  able  to  draw  blood  with  their  analysis.  When 
they  quoted  President  Kerr's  book  at  their  rallies  and 
in  their  mimeographed  leaflets,  the  force  of  his  logic 
and  insight  made  many  of  the  points  they  sought  to 
underline.  They  were  able  to  marshal  a  consciousness 
of  common  interest  among  their  fellow  students  as  it 
differed  from  the  Interests  of  the  specialized  profes¬ 
sor  in  his  laboratory  and  the  administrator  who  must 
mediate  among  power-centers.  They  were  also  able,  by 
their  own  accounts,  to  use  their  understanding  of  uni¬ 
versity  social  structure  for  rough  predictions  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  actions  at  critical  points. 


Again,  let  it  be  clear  that  I  am  not  talking 
here  about  an  oversimplified  Marxian  "class  conflict" 
theory  of  the  Inevitable  downfall  of  capitalistic 
social  organization.  In  fact,  the  main  Intellectual 
father  of  analysis  such  as  I  am  discussing  was  Max 
Weber,  whose  entire  work  has  been  called  a  reply  to 
Marx,  and  who  saw  neither  capitalism  nor  socialism  but 
bureaucracy  as  the  major  problem  of  modem  political 
society.  [See  Seymour  M.  Llpset,  Political  Man,  Garden 
City,  N.J.:  Doubleday  Anchor,  1963,  P*  11>  and  refer¬ 
ences  cited. 1 

As  several  persons  have  remarked  independent¬ 
ly,  the  Berkeley  events  repeatedly  assvuned  the  disturb¬ 
ing  character  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  with  each  group  act¬ 
ing  out  assigned  roles  to  what  seemed  an  Inexorable 
and  destructive  conclusion.  For  long  weeks,  each  group 
faithfully  portrayed  its  organizational  stereotype: 
administrators  seemed  to  act  like  bureaucrats,  faculty 
members  like  bewildered  and  well-meaning  bystanders, 
students  like  idealistic  and  intransigent  rebels.  Even 
the  campus  policemen  acted  like  their  own  Impersonal, 
deadpanned  caricatures.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen 
Sophocles'  Antigone  could  scarcely  escapt  the  dramatic 
parallel. 


But  my  point  is  not  a  literary  one.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  emphasize  only  the  strains  that  di¬ 
vide  us,  or  merely  find  dramatic  meaning  in  gossip 
about  them,  or  rest  content  with  the  constraining  ef¬ 
fects  of  our  institutional  roles.  Rather,  I  suggest 
that  we  must  recognize  these  problems  for  what  they 
are  and  discuss  them  openly,  if  we  are  to  avoid  their 
dehumanizing  effects  on  our  perspectives  and  behavior. 

A  pretense  that  all  is  unity  and  reason  in  academe, 
except  for  a  few  intransigent  youngsters  who  want  to 
introduce  politics,  may  be  understandable  in  the  heat 
of  conflict,  when  a  common  front  is  being  mounted 
against  hysterical  pressures  from  without.  But  it 
makes  no  sense  as  an  analytical  posture,  once  the  im¬ 
mediate  threat  is  past. 
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Perhaps  I  have  belabored  that  point  enough 
for  now.  But  there  are  several  related  ideas  that 
should  be  mentioned  briefly. 

An  organization  In  society.  Along  with  its 
internal  conflicts,  the  university's  relations  with 
groups  in  the  outside  society  were  emphasized  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  PSM.  As  suggested  previously,  they  ac¬ 
cused  administrators  and  regents  of  pandering  to  com¬ 
munity  pressures  attempting  to  stifle  student  political 
expression  on  campus.  University  officials  refused  to 
concede  that  such  pressures  affected  their  decisions, 
all  the  while  warning  students  that  their  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  invited  more  formal  Intervention  In  univer¬ 
sity  affairs  by  outside  forces. 

In  this  case,  again.  It  seems  that  exigencies 
of  the  situation  led  the  administration  Into  a  most 
awkward  and  unfortunate  Intellectual  position.  Not 
only  President  Kerr  but  other  commentators  as  well  -- 
In  universities.  In  government,  and  In  Independent  re¬ 
search  organizations  —  have  pointed  for  years  to  the 
hazards  and  temptations  Inherent  In  the  university's 
growing  Interdependence  with  society.  [E.g.,  Homer 
Babbldge,  The  Federal  Interest  In  Higher  Education,  Now 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  19^2;  Harold  Orlans,  The  Effects  of 
Federal  Programs  on  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Brookings  Institution,  1962;  Logan  Wilson,  "The  College 
or  University  In  Its  Environment:  External  Constraints,” 
In  The  Study  of  Academic  Administration,  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado:  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  1963,  and  references  cited.] 

The  Issue  of  whether  the  university  can  be  "a 
beacon  not  a  mirror”  to  society.  In  Robert  Hutchins' 
words.  Is  very  much  alive.  And  anyone  who  has  ever 
worked  In  public  university  administration  for  long 
knows  It  as  a  truism  that  "political”  relations  with 
legislators,  other  government  officials,  and  Influen¬ 
tial  community  leaders  are  part  and  parcel  of  everyday 
life  for  the  university  executive.  This  does  not  moan 
that  he  Is  a  man  without  principle,  a  receiver  of 
bribes,  or  an  amoral  salesman  of  university  services; 
the  relations  usually  are  much  more  subtle  and  Indi¬ 
rect  than  that.  But  to  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
political  pressures  Influence  decisions  about  Internal 
administrative  matters,  especially  In  controversial 
areas  such  as  mass  public  lawbreaking  by  university 
students.  Is  to  cast  our  discussion  free  from  reality. 

Thus  it  was  clear  to  all  concerned  In  Berke¬ 
ley  that  the  official  statements  Ignored  discussion  of 
political  relations  for  good  reason,  and  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  quite  correct  In  their  general  assertions 
about  the  university  In  Its  relations  with  society. 
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Precisely  what  Influeooes  were  felt  or  acted  upon,  and 
ehat  their  effects  were  on  university  policy  detervlna- 
tlons,  are  of  course  much  more  complex  matters  ••  and 
much  more  difficult  to  get  Information  about.  But  the 
Idea  suggested  by  some  sincere  administrators,  that 
university  officials  merely  "reason  together"  and 
"weigh  values"  In  a  political  and  social  vacuum,  really 
deserves  to  be  discarded  for  more  candid  and  persuasive 
formulations.  Especially  Is  this  so  when  dealing  with 
Intelligent  students  who  have  many  reasons  to  know  bet¬ 
ter,  and  who  are  suspicious  of  the  motives  which  may 
lie  behind  any  official  double-talk. 


An  organization  In  history.  If  the  univer¬ 
sity  Is  an  organization  with  a  complex  Internal  struc¬ 
ture,  with  Its  own  dynamic  politics  and  Intense  rela¬ 
tions  to  society.  It  Is  also  an  organization  In  history. 
Its  environing  conditions.  Its  goals  and  functions,  the 
traits  of  Its  clients  and  the  demands  of  Its  constitu¬ 
ents  all  are  changing  --  some  of  them  quite  rapidly. 
Society's  very  recognition  of  the  university's  Import¬ 
ance  has  changed  Its  climate  of  support,  making  much 
more  generous  funds  available  for  certain  functions 
but  Ignoring  others,  and  requiring  much  more  careful 
accountability  for  Its  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Requests  by  government  and  Industry  for  consultation 
with  university  experts  has  Increased;  so  have  demands 
for  business-like  "efficiency"  of  operation,  and  for 
the  education  of  ever-growing  numbers  of  young  people. 
Universities  have  tried  to  meet  these  new  demands  by 
expanding  the  scale  of  every  part  of  their  operations — 
keeping  the  over-all  form  essentially  Intact,  but  add¬ 
ing  buildings,  campuses,  professorships,  larger  classes, 
teaching  assistants,  cost  accountants,  staff  coordina¬ 
tors,  specialized  administrative  staff  —  all  under  the 
same  umbrella  of  elaborated  bureaucratic  control. 

In  the  view  of  today's  student  activists,  the 
universities  have  neglected  to  ask  what  this  gigantism 
might  do  to  their  proclaimed  basic  function  —  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young.  And  they  have  neglected  to  notice 
that  the  young  have  changed;  for  one  thing,  they  are 
not  so  young  any  more.  At  many  universities,  an  actual 
majority  of  the  students  Is  over  21  years  of  age.  They 
are  accustomed  to  bearing  responsibilities  and  to  mak¬ 
ing  personal  decisions  as  adults  to  a  degree  that  makes 
university  parental  rules  seem  ridiculous  to  them. 

Their  own  parents  no  longer  exercise  such  control,  or 
demand  such  confoirmlty  to  the  blandest  standards  of 
public  etiquette,  as  does  alma  mater.  The  concern  with 
social  and  political  Issues  which  Is  characteristic  of 
some  of  our  ablest  young  minds  today  Is  too  well-known 
to  need  more  comment. 


Moreover,  among  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
students  today  there  Is  an  acute  awareness  of  living 
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In  history.  Knowledge  of  the  bomb  and  Its  possible  Im¬ 
minent  use  has  been  much  remarked;  It  has  real  meaning 
for  these  young  people.  They  see  themselves,  and  all 
men,  as  being  In  a  condition  of  continual  existential 
choice,  in  which  they  must  but  also  can  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  acts.  For  them,  the  Impact  of  human 
choice  on  other  humans  Is  Inescapable,  and  so  Is  Its 
moral  Import.  They  see  Inaction  In  the  face  of  In¬ 
justice  as  action  In  the  fullest  sense. 

But  they  believe  that  men  can  Jointly  deter¬ 
mine  their  common  course.  If  they  face  up  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  Joint  action  and  Individual  responsibility. 

This  Is  the  other  side  of  their  acute  sensitivity  to 
role -determination  In  behavior;  they  see  human  freedom 
as  historical  contingency.  Many  of  them  are  reiaark- 
ably  optimistic  about  human  capacities  for  hazmionlous 
action  --  but  only  If  Ideals  are  taken  seriously  and 
honest,  "authentic"  personal  relations  are  held  sacred. 
They  do  feel  strongly  about  what  they  see  as  adult 
hypocrisy,  which  allows  those  In  power  to  keep  things 
static  and  to  retain  their  positional  advantage  for  the 
moment,  while  undercutting  the  discussion  of  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  long-range  problems. 

The  large  organization  as  "private  government. " 
There  Is  yet  another  Intellectual  stream,  this  one  In 
both  legal  and  social  analysis,  with  which  the  FSN 
leaders  and  their  fellows  have  made  contact.  It  is  the 
tradition  that  views  large  and  complex  organizations, 
so  typical  of  modem  society,  as  "private  governments." 
[See,  for  example,  Charles  E.  Merrlam,  Public  and 
Private  Government,  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1944;  Robert  L.  Hale,  Freedom  Through  Law,  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1952  Arthur  S.  Miller, 

Private  Qovernments  and  the  Constitution,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
1959. 3 


These  great  corporate  structures  at  once 
exercise  considerable,  relatively  Inflexible  power 
over  their  members,  and  also  carry  great  weight  In  the 
basic  economic  and  political  decisions  of  the  "public 
government"  Itself.  They  bring  us  great  advantages  as 
well,  being  our  main  social  vehicles  for  the  special 
tasks  and  functions  of  the  society,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods,  the  conduct  of  research,  the 
education  of  the  young. 

Because  of  their  gmat  power  over  individual 
lives,  however,  and  their  centrally  controlled,  hier¬ 
archic  structures  of  authority,  they  raise  difficult 
problems  of  how  to  keep  their  power  within  reasonable 
restraints,  so  that  human  values  other  than  economic 
ones  may  be  protected.  For  example,  the  management 
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discretion  needed  to  see  that  tasks  are  efficiently 
performed  conflicts  with  the  need  to  protect  Individu¬ 
als  from  arbitrary  dismissal  and  starchamber  adjudica¬ 
tion;  this  Is  a  real  dilemma,  and  cannot  be  avoided. 

And  the  Importance  of  such  protection  becomes  greater 
as  the  public  and  private  spheres  of  society  become 
more  Intertwined,  and  as  more  and  more  people  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  large  organizations  throughout 
greater  areas  and  proportions  of  their  lives. 

The  large  university  of  today  falls  Into  this 
area  of  concern  In  several  ways.  As  public  agencies  or 
quasl-publlc  trusts,  universities  may  be  thought  to 
come  under  the  legal  doctrine  of  "state  action,"  which 
requires  that  all  acts  taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
government  be  subject  to  Constitutional  standards  of 
due  process.  As  higher  education  becomes  Increasingly 
vital  to  the  economic  and  social  opport\initleB  of  Indi¬ 
viduals,  the  case  Is  strengthened  for  protecting  Its 
enjoyment  as  a  right.  And  as  the  scale  of  universities 
Increases,  the  parental  analogy  of  student  discipline 
becomes  far  less  reasonable  than  a  model  patterned  af¬ 
ter  more  formalized,  less  personal  legal  relations. 

These  problems  raise  difficult  Issues  for  any 
task-oriented  group,  perhaps  especially  for  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Again,  there  Is  no  simple  solution  to  them  -- 
but  neither  can  they  be  Ignored.  As  before,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  students  of  the  Free  Speech  Move¬ 
ment  had  thought  these  matters  out  In  detail  --  al¬ 
though,  as  you  know,  national  student  groups  have  been 
exploring  such  Issues  explicitly  for  several  years. 
[Martin  Levine,  "Private  Oovemment  on  the  Campus  — 
Judicial  Review  of  University  Expulsions,"  Yale  Law 
Journal,  vol.  72,  no.  7  (June,  1963),  pp.  1362-1410. ] 
But  the  PSM  protests  were  Informed  by  these  Issues, 
and  a  nvimber  of  the  relevant  points  were  explicitly 
made  In  their  leaflets  and  at  their  public  rallies. 

"Student  Personnel"  Work  In  the  Multiversity 

Finally,  let  me  say  just  a  few  things  about 
deans  of  students  In  relation  to  these  Issues.  I  feel 
that  I  can  do  this  with  some  skill  because,  since  I  am 
not  a  dean  of  students  myself,  I  am  an  expert  on  his 
problems.  My  record  Is  not  unsullied  In  this  regard, 
since  I  did  work  with  young  people  some  years  ago  as 
head  resident  of  an  undergraduate  dormitory  and  as  a 
ixnlverslty  admissions  counselor.  But  I  will  try  to  be 
objective  and  Impersonal  about  It,  anyway.  And  I  will 
use  the  term  "dean  of  students"  not  for  any  specific 
person  but  generlcally,  for  all  those  who  work  In  what 
I  leaxnn  Is  now  called  by  the  telling  phrase  "student 
personnel  administration." 
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Professional  In  a  bureaucracy*  Like  many 
others  In  the  modern  university,  the  dean  of  students 
works  In  a  bureaucratic  setting  but  considers  himself 
In  Important  ways  a  professional.  As  a  bureaucrat  he 
Is,  gladly  or  reluctantly,  a  member  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  "team."  He  la  formally  responsible  to  a  superior 
In  the  administrative  hierarchy,  and  Is  duty-bound  to 
represent  the  best  Interests  of  the  organization,  as 
those  Interests  are  defined  by  Its  controlling  authori¬ 
ties.  As  one  dean  recently  put  It:  "After  all,  we 
work  here."  (it  might  be  added,  as  one  social  scien¬ 
tist  has  done,  that  this  country  has  no  "tradition  of 
resignation"  among  public  servants.  In  luilversltles 
or  other  parts  of  government.) 


As  an  aspiring  professional,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dean  of  students  Is  devoted  to  acquiring  and 
developing  a  body  of  specialized  knowledge,  and  to  us¬ 
ing  this  knowledge  for  service  to  Indlvldvials.  Ideally 
this  means  what  have  been  called  the  "helping  and  car¬ 
ing"  relationships  with  students.  Professional  deci¬ 
sions  which  meet  this  Ideal  are  made  with  the  student’s 
own  best  Interests  foremost  In  the  professional's  mind. 
People  who  enter  work  with  students  usually  have,  I 
believe,  a  genuine  concern  for  Individual  human  beings 
and  their  welfare.  They  do  not  really  see  the  students 
as  "personnel,"  at  least  at  the  start.  Thus  you  who 
work  with  students  professionally  may  typically  find 
yourselves  the  campus's  main  "carriers"  of  values  em¬ 
phasizing  Individuality,  diversity,  and  personal  ful¬ 
fillment  for  students  --  especially  as  university  facul¬ 
ties  become  more  distant  and  preoccupied  with  their 
research  Interests. 


But  the  duties  of  the  bureaucrat  and  the 
Ideals  of  the  "helping  and  caring"  professional  cannot 
always  be  reconciled,  because  Individual  and  organiza¬ 
tional  Interests  are  seldom  In  perfect  harmony.  When 
they  do  conflict,  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed 
to  some  degree,  and  the  dean  of  students  often  must 
either  make  or  enforce  that  decision.  Thus  the  dean 
of  students  Is  the  bureaucrat  who  Is  on  the  firing 
line  In  any  battle  with  students  protesting  real  or 
Imagined  grievances  --  although  we  are  all  happy  to 
note  that  the  position  of  target  Increasingly  Is  shared 
by  presidents,  chancellors,  and  others  who  tradition¬ 
ally  have  been  exempt. 


Routlnlzed  "caring"?  This  Is  hard  work,  by 
any  account.  You  people  work  where  the  strong  emotions 
are,  work  with  the  real  "troublemakers,"  with  the  re¬ 
current  dilemmas  of  youth  testing  the  limits  of  author¬ 
ity,  with  the  petty  small  problems  as  well  as  the  large. 
No  one  need  pretend  that  this  Is  not  emotionally  and 
spiritually  wearing.  The  dean  of  students  either  earns 
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bl8  pay  by  the  seat  of  hie  soul,  aa  It  were,  or  he  de- 
Telopa  oallouaea  there  to  avoid  being  rubbed  too  raw. 
For  thla  reason,  the  effort  to  routlnlze  compassion 
and  to  Institutionalize  genuine  oaring  for  Individuals 
within  the  bureaucratic  setting  Is  very  difficult  — 
pexiiaps  Impossible.  It  seems  probable  that  "caring*' 
cannot  really  be  Institutionalized  at  all;  we  can  only 
establish  forms  and  settings  for  human  relations  that 
encourage  or  Impede  It.  And  the  mass  processing  of 
classes  and  categories  of  students  as  "personnel,"  to 
be  dealt  with  under  the  rules,  most  certainly  Is  an 
Impediment  to  earing  about  them  —  or  even  knowing 
them  —  as  Individuals. 


Some  deans  may  come  to  like  the  role  of  bur¬ 
eaucrat  so  well  that  they  give  up  professional  aspira¬ 
tions  and  values  altogether.  Or  the  firing  line  may 
be  delegated  to  another  specialist,  whose  "profession" 
Is  rule -enforcement  as  such  —  for  example,  the  campus 
policeman  recently  appointed  at  Berkeley  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  students.  (Of  oovirse,  he  soon  became  known 
affectionately  by  the  students  as  "Dean  Fuzz.")  But 
the  dilemma  Is  not  resolved  by  seizing  that  horn. 

"Rehabilitation"  and  paternalism.  Another 
problem  of  the  university's  relations  with  politically 
alert  and  active  students  Inheres  In  the  very  "helping" 
orientation  that  characterizes  the  student  personnel 
administrator.  This  orientation  conduces  to  the  view 
that  deans  of  students  are  experts  of  a  modest  sort  In 
human  relations  --  that  their  job  Is  to  "teach"  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  become  "mature"  participants  In  society. 
Usually,  today,  the  secttlar  university  dean  Is  not  a 
religious  leader  or  openly  a  teacher  of  morals;  he  Is 
a  well-educated  adult,  often  with  some  psychological 
training,  usually  with  some  skill  In  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  and  with  what  one  dean  has  called  "a  belief  In 
human  rehabilitation."  Because  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  apparently.  In  matters  concerning  students, 
the  dean  knows  best. 


With  very  small  children,  and  with  many  col¬ 
lege  students  on  many  Issues,  one  can  adopt  this 
fatherly  pose  and  believe  In  It  sincerely.  It  Is 
clear  to  all  who  will  see  that  many  students  do  need 
personal  guidance,  peziiaps  some  Intellectual  tutelage 
about  freedom  and  authority,  and  gentle  but  firm  per¬ 
suasion  that  It  Is  more  "mature"  to  do  things  the 
official  way.  But  with  some  students,  and  with  Is¬ 
sues  Involving  strong  moral  and  political  convictions. 
It  slnqply  Is  not  that  easy. 


As  I  have  noted,  many  university  students 
today  have  reached  not  only  the  soldiering  age  but 
the  voting  age  as  well.  Some  have  experience  of  moral 
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and  political  arenas  —  such  as  the  racial  cauldron  of 
the  Southern  streets  --  that  most  of  us  polite*  Intel¬ 
lectual  faculty  members  and  deans  may  never  have.  They 
are  very  Idealistic*  perhaps  overly  so.  But  that  Is 
hard  to  prove  --  especially  when  they  have  recently 
forced  us  to  take  our  own  professed  Ideals  more  seri¬ 
ously*  and  we  have  found  that  suddenly  It  can  be  done. 

Similarly*  It  Is  not  easy  to  show  that  the 
dean  "knows"  It  Is  best  for  students  to  forego  civil 
disobedience*  and  to  curtail  campus  political  expres¬ 
sion*  If  that  means  cutting  back  their  very  effective 
action  on  behalf  of  racial  equality.  If  students  wish 
to  risk  arrest*  conviction*  and  prison  to  continue 
such  "overly  Idealistic"  action*  we  may  think  It  un¬ 
wise*  and  advise  strongly  against  It.  But  It  Is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  have  chosen  wrongly  for  them¬ 
selves  —  or*  Indeed*  for  the  university  and  the 
society.  And  It  Is  Intriguing  to  guess  how  one  could 
demonstrate  that  the  students  at  Stanford  and  Chicago 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  avoid  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  concerning  the  Selective  Service  tests.  If 
It  held  even  some  slight  possibility  of  affecting  their 
dying  In  Vietnam. 

In  such  decisions*  where  there  Is  no  clear 
criterion  of  "maturity*"  and  human  Interests  Inescap¬ 
ably  conflict*  the  posture  of  paternal  advice  and  of 
kindly  rehabilitation  for  the  misguided  young  will  not 
serve  us.  Instead*  It  carries  the  danger  that  It  can 
serve  as  an  all-purpose  stamp  of  benevolence  for  our 
decisions  as  administrators*  disguising  the  real  con¬ 
flicts  of  Interest  that  are  being  arbitrated. 

Thus  the  perspective  of  personality  psychol¬ 
ogy*  like  the  sociological  analysis  of  interests  based 
on  social  position  (which  I  have  emphasized  In  this 
paper)  can  be  both  used  and  abused.  Both  are  import¬ 
ant  analytic  tools  for  understanding  the  behavior  of 
others  —  and  our  own  behavior  as  well.  But  such 
analyses*  and  the  persuasive  skills  of  the  "human  re¬ 
lations"  expert*  are  no  keys  to  benevolent  paternalism. 
They*  too*  can  become  the  tools  of  human  manipulation. 
Thus*  in  the  same  way  that  we*  as  administrators*  are 
biased  observers  of  the  Justice  and  reasonableness  In 
our  decisions*  so  as  the  official  helpers  and  rehablll- 
tators  we  siay  misread  students'  passionate  moral  con¬ 
viction*  seeing  in  It  only  the  compulsive  response  of 
an  adolescent  personality.  It  may  even  be  difficult 
for  us  to  agree  that  there  Is  a  difference. 

These  difficulties  cannot  be  avoided  alto¬ 
gether;  they  can  only  be  guarded  against.  One  promis¬ 
ing  way*  It  seems  to  me*  lies  In  the  continuing  semi¬ 
nars  on  freedom  and  control  which  Dean  Williamson  has 
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Bviggested  each  canpus  should  have.  When  Dean  Wllllan- 
son  suggested  this  Idea  again  at  the  WICHB  Institute 
In  Berkeley  last  sumner,  the  FSM  leaders  with  uhom  I 
Mas  sitting  thought  It  was  an  excellent  one.  It  Is 
clear  this  Mas  In  part  because  they  believed  they 
Mould  teach  the  good  dean  a  thing  or  tMO  In  such  a 
seminar.  But  that  Is  Just  the  point.  Even  such  semi¬ 
nars  can  be  manipulated  --  by  demagogic  filibuster  or 
by  skillful  "guiding”  of  the  discussion.  HoMever,  to 
the  extent  that  the  seminar  Ideal  Is  attained,  evei^- 
one  present  takes  the  risk  Inherent  In  any  dialog: 

They  may  be  persuaded,  may  learn  something  from  the 
others.  That  Is  a  risk  ms  all  should  be  Milling  to 
take  on  any  subject,  and  especially  on  matters  of  free¬ 
dom  and  control  In  today’s  large  organizations.  The 
last  Mord  on  that  subject  emphatically  has  not  been 
said. 


What  I  am  going  to  do  Is  stop  at  this  point, 
trying  to  Just  make  clear  that  Mhlle  this  Is  kind  of  a 
gloomy  thesis  that  1  have  suggested,  Mlth  Mhlch  many 
of  you  may  Mant  to  take  exception,  and  1  guess  that 
you  would.  It  Is  gloomy  In  the  sense  of  what  I  men¬ 
tioned  about  the  unanticipated  consequences,  that  our 
social  arrangements  kind  of  have  us  In  their  grip. 


In  one  sense  I  think  It  Is  quite  clearly  true 
what  the  student  told  the  lady  who  spoke,  "You  are  on 
the  wrong  road;  Just  quit.”  We  have  to  change  our 
social  arrangements,  I  believe,  somewhat.  Mow  the 
question  of  how  to  do  that  does  not  mean  turning  them 
over  to  the  students.  I  am  pretty  sure  It  means  sulk¬ 
ing  them  less  authoritarian  and  finding  restraints  for 
our  discretion  and  learning  that  we  can  do  our  Jobs 
within  It. 

I  ask  that  you  not  reject  the  students  In  the 
simple  way  of  being  able  to  find  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  In  their  psychological  makeup  or  their  social  po¬ 
sitions,  and  try  to  understand  the  content  of  It,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  shown  us  In  some  cases  (Berkeley  was 
of  course  the  great  outstanding  one)  that  when  they 
massed  social  power  behind  their  Ideas  It  suddenly  be¬ 
came  clear  that  they  had  Ideas,  and  when  we  listened 
there  was  something  there  to  be  said.  And  when  they 
said,  "You  can  do  things  differently  and  It  won't  hurt 
that  much,”  we  said,  "No  we  can't.  It  Is  the  only  way 
It  can  be.”  And  they  said,  "All  right,  we'll  push  you." 
And  wo  said,  "Okay,  we're  going  to  get  you  for  that.” 
They  said,  "Okay,  you're  going  to  get  us.  We're  going 
to  have  to  push  you  because  we  believe  In  It."  And 
they  pushed,  and  we  changed,  and  we  didn't  hurt  that 
much. 


That  Is  not  the  case  that  will  happen  every¬ 
where,  and  It  Is  a  one-sided  view,  and  It  Is  exagger- 
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ated.  If  you  like,  for  emphasis,  but  I  suggest  to  you 
that  what  1  have  been  saying  today  has  a  kind  of  un¬ 
reality  about  It  because  It  Is  alien  to  your  way  of 
thinking  about  things,  and  It  does  not  coincide  with 
your  personal  subjective  experience  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Do  not  reject  out  of  hand  as  a  propaganda 
trick,  or  some  Marxist  Ideology,  and  so  on,  the  Idea 
that  It  Is  very  close  to  the  genuine,  rather  mature 
experience  of  many,  many  people,  and  there  Is  a 
scholarly  tradition  of  a  non -revolutionary  sort  that 
Is  very  strongly  behind  many  parts  of  It.  I  tried  to 
suggest  some  of  the  ways  In  which  that  was  true. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  BLOLAMD:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Terry,  for  your  Insightful  look  at  the  phenomenon  from 
the  perspective  of  a  year. 

We  do  not  have  time  for  questions  this 
morning,  but  Terry  has  agreed  to  lead  a  seminar  on 
this  same  subject  this  afternoon  from  two  to  four. 

In  the  Colonial  Room.  Those  of  you  who  have  questions 
or  opposing  points  of  view,  or  speeches  that  you  would 
like  to  make  at  that  time,  this  would  be  the  time  to 
do  It. 


Mr.  Emmet,  any  last  minute  details? 

...  Conference  announcements  ... 

...  The  Fifth  General  Session  recessed  at 
twelve-ten  o'clock  ... 
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COMFBBSNCB  LUMCHBOM  SBSSKBI 
Tuesday  -  June  28,  1966 


The  Conference  Luncheon  Session,  held  In  the 
Spanish  Ballroos,  convened  at  twelve-thirty  o'clock. 
Dean  Donald  M.  DuShane,  Dean  of  Students,  University 
of  Oregon,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  DuSHANB:  It  Is  now  ten  minutes 
after  the  time  we  are  supposed  to  begin,  and  President 
Nygreen  has  been  quite  Insistent  on  starting  things  on 
time,  so  let  us  get  under  way  here  for  this  luncheon 
session. 


The  Invocation  will  be  given  by  Rabbi  Arthur 
Jacobovltz,  Director  of  Hlllel  Foundation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  and  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Seattle  University. 

RABBI  ARTHUR  JACOBOVITZ  (Hlllel  Foundation, 
University  of  Washington) :  0  Heavenly  Father,  we  In¬ 

voke  Thy  blessings  of  divine  sense  and  goodness  upon 
the  men  and  women  assembled  here  today,  who  as  deans 
of  students  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  sacred  task  of 
aiding  students  In  their  quest  for  meaning  and  Identity 
and  knowledge  and  scholarship. 

We  pray  Thee,  0  Ood,  grant  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  courage  and  understanding  to  all  who  help 
further  the  goals  and  purposes  of  students  so  that  to¬ 
gether  we  may  ever  acknowledge  and  accept  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  In  advancing  the  sacred  cause  of  our  endeavors. 

We  acknowledge  the  privilege  which  Is  ours 
today,  to  come  together  as  people  who  are  bound  to  one 
another  with  bonds  more  enduring  and  more  meaningful 
than  the  accidental  ties  of  common  descent.  We  are 
united  by  the  love  we  share  for  the  noble  heritage  of 
our  forefathers.  We  are  drawn  together  by  the  concern 
we  share  for  the  spiritual,  psychological  and  academic 
health  of  ovir  children.  We  ax*e  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  x^solve  we  share  to  make  the  rich  Inheritance  of 
Sinai  and  Olympus  the  treasured  Inheritance  of  our 
children. 


We  are  therefore  united  by  the  loyalty  we 
share  to  our  Institutions  of  higher  education.  As  we 
assemble  today  to  mark  the  observance  of  a  conference 
dedicated  to  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  we 
pray  that  our  minds  be  opened  to  comprehend  Thy  truths, 
that  our  hearts  be  entwined  to  appreciate  the  spiritual 
values  basic  to  human  happiness.  Incline  our  hearts 
to  bring  Into  our  professional  lives  a  sense  of  In¬ 
tegrity  and  ethical  application.  Thus  will  we  also 
strengthen  the  sKjral  fiber  of  our  academic  community. 
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Heavenly  Father,  give  ua  the  atrength  to  be 
men  of  stature  ao  that  «e  may  have  the  courage  to  voice 
our  dissent  when  we  honestly  disagree  with  the  majority, 
so  that  we  may  teach  when  we  have  something  worthy  to 
say,  so  that  we  may  lead  when  we  have  the  vision  of  hon¬ 
orable  goals,  ultimately  not  only  to  help  the  student 
to  find  himself  but  to  give  him  aid  and  direction  In 
the  guest  for  creating  a  better  world  by  reconstructing 
society.  Amen. 

CHAIRMAN  DuSHANB:  To  allay  your  curiosity. 

In  case  this  Is  necessary,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  to 
you  the  members  of  the  Conference  who  are  at  the  head 
table. 


We  are  under  good  auspices  this  afternoon  be¬ 
cause  we  have  present  a  Rabbi  who  la  a  professor  at  a 
Catholic  University;  we  have  the  present  President, 
soon  to  be  Past  President;  the  present  President - 
Designate,  and  the  future  President -Designate,  all 
taking  care  of  Miss  Tyler  and  me. 

At  my  far  right  Is  the  new  President -Desig¬ 
nate,  Carl  Knox.  At  my  Immediate  left,  the  soon  to  be 
Past  President,  Olen  Mygreen,  and  on  the  far  left,  the 
President  who  will  be  In  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  meet¬ 
ing  next  year,  Ed  Williamson.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

...  Luncheon  was  served  ... 

CHAIRMAN  DuSHANE:  It  Is  a  privilege,  and  a 
privilege  I  am  very  proud  to  have  this  afternoon,  to 
Introduce  to  you  a  student,  teacher,  counselor,  writer, 
and  scholar  who  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  my  own 
staff  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Miss  Leona  Tyler. 

She  was  born  In  Wisconsin,  and  grew  up  In 
Hlbblng  and  Virginia,  Minnesota.  She  was  educated 
from  the  baccalaureate,  and  through  the  Master's  and 
the  Doctorate,  Ph.D. ,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
shifting  In  the  process  from  English  to  psychology. 

Her  professional  experience  began  as  a  high 
school  teacher  In  Minnesota,  and  Muskegon  Heights, 
Michigan.  Then  she  was  a  graduate  assistant  at  Michi¬ 
gan,  Instructor  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  an  assistant  professor,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor,  and  professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 


In  1947  or  *48,  she  decided  that  although 
she  was  at  that  time  the  first  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Counseling  Center,  she  decided  that  she  did  not 
want  to  be  an  administrator,  and  she  forsook  that  Job, 
turning  It  over  to  Spence  Carlson,  whom  many  of  you 
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know,  who  has  had  it  ever  since «  and  went  back  to 
teaching,  learning,  writing,  and  continuing  as  a  part 
time  member  of  our  Counseling  Center  staff  In  counsel¬ 
ing. 


Some  years  later,  however,  she  reconsidered 
this  antl-admlnlstratlve  bias  and  consented  to  become 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon's  Graduate  School. 
She  is  not  the  first  woman  dean  of  a  Graduate  School, 
I  understand,  but  only  the  second,  by  a  year  or  so. 
But  that  Is  all  right,  because  she  always  tries  her 
hardest  anyway.  (Laughter) 


She  has  held  visiting  professorships  at 
Berkeley  In  1957-58,  University  of  Amsterdam  1962-63, 
and  her  professional  activities  Include  serving  as 
President  of  the  Division  of  Counseling  Psychology 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  fellow  for 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  Secretary 
and  President  of  the  Western  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion,  President  of  the  Oregon  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion,  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  currently  for 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  a 
fellow  for  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  and  holds  a  diplomats  In  counseling, 
and  until  this  year  has  been  consulting  editor  for 
the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  and  Associate 
Editor  for  the  Association  of  Counseling  Psychology. 

I  have  here  three  pages,  which  lists  seven 
books.  Including  --  well.  It  would  be  nine  If  we  took 
revisions  --  and  some  twenty-five  articles,  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  which  have  been  In  recent  years,  so 
that  she  has  continued  to  be  a  productive  scholar. 

This  morning  Dick  Hulet  lamented  the  passing 
of  some  of  the  story  telling  opportunities  we  had  In 
past  meetings,  and  I  recalled  one  that  1  always  liked 
that  Shorty  Nowotny  told  years  ago,  about  a  speech 
that  was  like  a  Texas  Longhorn  steer  --  the  points 
were  far  apart,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  bull  In  be¬ 
tween.  (Laughter) 

Now  with  Dean  Tyler,  I  am  sure  that  her  -- 
I  have  checked  this  carefully  and  her  environment  has 
been  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Oregon, 
and  the  Netherlands.  She  has  never  been  anywhere 
near  Texas  In  any  professional  capacity,  so  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  going  to  hear  that  kind  of  a  Texas  speech 
today.  Dean  Tyler.  (Applause) 

DEAN  LEONA  TYLER  (Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Oregon):  Thank  you  very  much.  The  trouble  with  that 

kind  of  Introduction  is  that  It  makes  you  tired  before 
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you  start.  (Laughter)  Seeing  all  those  things  laid 
ene  to  end,  as  It  were. 

1  was  thinking,  too,  as  he  was  telling  about 
these  places  that  1  taught  for  a  year  or  so,  that  It 
seems  almost  as  though  about  three  or  four  years  after 
I  leave  a  place  they  begin  to  have  student  unrest. 
(Laughter)  Berkeley  was  very  quiet  the  year  I  was 
thex^.  Nobody  rebelled  about  anything.  Well,  it  did 
not  stay  that  way. 

Amsterdam  was  a  very  peaceful  place  the 
year  that  1  was  there,  '62  and  '63,  but  some  of  you 
saw  on  television,  I  think,  the  kind  of  student  riots 
they  have  been  having  there  this  year.  Students 
milling  through  the  streets  In  support  of  a  strike 
of  dock  workers,  or  something. 

So  I  need  to  give  that  a  little  thought. 

Just  what  that  means  (laughter),  how  long  a  time  needs 
to  pass  before  you. stop  taking  responsibility  for 
something.  (Laughter) 

Anyway,  the  topic  that  was  assigned  to  me 
today  —  I  think  It  was  assigned  ->  Is: 

"The  Student  Personnel  Administrator 
as  a  Counselor  of  Students  --  Some 
Role  Reconsiderations" 

This  topic  turned  out  to  be  a  very  useful  kind  of  an 
assignment  because  it  furnished  an  occasion  for  going 
over  my  own  experience  In  this  area,  going  back  some 
thirty  years  now. 

1  came  into  the  student  personnel  field  at 
what  I  think  most  people  would  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  really  exciting  periods,  where  this  whole  Idea  of 
the  counseling  role  being  central,  1  think,  got  started. 

If  the  luncheon  had  gone  on  a  little  longer, 

I  might  have  gotten  these  historical  points  straight¬ 
ened  out  a  little  by  talking  to  Ed  Williamson.  But  I 
know  that  Minnesota,  In  the  1930s  when  I  took  my  work 
there  In  psychology  and  counseling,  was  a  very  excit¬ 
ing  place,  and  there  were  lots  of  Ideas  getting 
started. 


Of  course,  the  persons  Involved,  many  of 
them  are  known  to  you,  and  I  think  probably  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  was  a  person  who  was  my  adviser,  and  I 
think  he  was  the  adviser  of  a  good  many  other  people, 
Donald  G.  Patterson,  and  there  was  Ed  Williamson, 

John  G.  Barley,  and  Gilbert  Wrenn,  and  a  good  many 
other  people  with  Ideas  and  a  kind  of  a  vision  of 
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what  could  be  done  in  large,  public  educational  Instl- 
tutlons. 


The  central  Idea  for  me  out  of  all  this  was 
that  student  personnel  work  can  be  a  means  for  Individ¬ 
ualizing  mass  education;  that  we  were  entering  a  per¬ 
iod  when  a  great  many  people  were  coming  to  college, 
people  from  all  sorts  of  backgrounds,  people  with  all 
kinds  of  motives  and  alms  for  themselves*  We  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  this  educational  task  on  a  large  scale,  to 
educate  a  lot  of  people,  but  that  If  student  personnel 
work  could  do  what  It  appeared  that  It  might  do,  we 
could  have.  In  a  sense,  an  Individualized  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  each  person  In  this  mass,  and  that  that  was 
the  essential  task,  to  see  that  out  of  the  resources, 
these  large  resources  that  were  available  In  the  modem 
educational  Institution,  that  each  Individual  got  the 
sort  of  attention  that  he  needed,  Just  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  was  right  for  him.  Student  personnel  work 
as  I  saw  it  at  the  time  was  a  way  of  setting  up  the 
arrangements,  the  organizational  structures,  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  through 
which  this  coxild  be  accomplished. 

Then  It  was  also  a  way  of  making  the  process 
of  Individualizing  education  available  through  coun¬ 
seling.  And  what  coimsellng  meant  to  me,  and  what  I 
think  It  has  continued  to  be  --  the  essential  meaning 
all  the  way  through  my  contact  with  It  —  Is  that  It 
is  the  process  through  which  this  Indlvldxiallzatlon  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  mass  education.  Is  accomplished. 

For  people  who  are  studying  psychology,  coun¬ 
seling,  personnel  work  --  I  am  thinking  about  education 
In  Minnesota  in  the  193O0  --  counseling  was  a  very 
broad  concept,  and  Included  more  than  I  think  It  came 
to  inclxide  later  on.  It  Included,  for  Instance,  the 
whole  Idea  of  tests  of  achievement,  and  aptitude,  and 
Interest,  because  these  wem  paz^  of  this  Individual¬ 
izing  process,  finding  out  what  a  person's  own  person¬ 
al  resources  were,  so  that  he  would  know  himself  what 
he  needed  and  what  he  wanted. 

It  Included  a  good  deal  of  cerebration  on  the 
part  of  the  counselor,  synthesizing  a  lot  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  putting  things  together,  trying  to  understand  a 
person,  trying  to  see  him  as  a  unique  Individual,  and 
put  himself  In  his  place  and  see  what  he  needed  out  of 
education. 


As  time  passed,  during  the  19^08  and  1950s 
the  changes  occurred  In  the  concept  of  counseling,  and 
when  we  think  of  role  reconsiderations,  when  we  think 
of  whether  counseling  Is  an  appropriate  role  to  have 
as  our  central  focus  for  student  personnel  work,  we 
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have  to  consider,  we  have  to  clarify  what  we  mean  by 
counseling. 


The  thing  that  I  began  to  think  was  true,  as 
I  was  thinking  about  this,  in  preparation  for  this 
talk,  was  that  counseling  as  it  was  seen  at  Minnesota 
in  the  1930s  does  not  need  to  be  reformulated  really 
as  a  central  role.  It  is  still  a  sort  of  the  essential 
of  personnel  work.  But  counseling  as  the  term  has  been 
used  by  many  people  in  many  settings  since  is  a  good 
deal  less  appropriate.  What  has  happened  --  if  you 
will  pardon  sort  of  an  ugly  coined  word  —  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  theraplzatlon  of  counseling  during  this  per¬ 
iod  during  and  after  World  War  II. 

Counselors  came  to  think  of  their  work  more 
and  more  in  a  kind  of  mental  health  setting,  as  help¬ 
ing  students  and  others  with  whom  they  worked  toward 
normality  and  adjustment.  We  could  go  into  the  reasons 
why  that  change  occurred*  I  think  in  some  detail,  if  we 
wanted  to.  The  prestige  that  psyohlatxr  had,  or  came 
to  have  during  and  after  World  War  II,  and  the  fact 
that  psychologists  who  had  been  working  with  psychia¬ 
trists  naturally  found  it  more  —  well  in  this  almost 
unconscious  search  for  prestige,  wanted  to  do  what 
psychiatrists  were  doing,  and  all  other  kinds  of  coun¬ 
selors  wanted  to  do  what  psychologists  were  doing. 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  other  things  changed 
along  with  this,  without  people  really  realizing  they 
were  changing. 

I  think  probably  another  factual  thing  that 
brought  about  this  sort  of  change  was  the  linking  of 
these  two  terms  in  Roger's  first  book  that  came  out  in 
19^1,  "Counseling  and  Psychotherapy,"  and  using  the  two 
terms  Interchangeably. 

There  undoubtedly  are  other  reasons,  but  a 
lot  of  things  changed  with  it,  so  that  we  were  not 
really  aware  that  a  change  in  the  word  Itself,  the 
meaning  it  was  carrying,  was  going  on.  For  instance, 
the  word  "problem"  —  counselors  have  always  talked 
about  problems,  but  as  I  remember,  the  way  in  which 
the  word  problem  was  originally  used  in  connection  with 
counseling,  it  was  used  in  somewhat  the  way  a  designer, 
or  Inventor,  or  mathematician  used  the  word.  A  problem 
is  a  situation  that  a  person  faces  to  which  he  must 
find  a  solution;  whereas  increasingly  it  came  to  mean  to 
be  Interested  in  the  psychiatrist's  test,  a  problem 
child,  problem  behavior,  as  being  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
havior,  unsatisfactory  attitudes,  and  so  on. 

Maturity  is  another  word  that  has  been  ban¬ 
died  around  a  great  deal  in  the  psychological  profes- 
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slons.  It  oane  to  be  used  almost  as  a  synonym  for  ad¬ 
justment,  or  even  conformity. 

Then,  too,  1  think  there  mere  accompanying 
changes  In  our  clientele.  I  am  sure  this  has  happened 
many  places  In  counseling  centers.  As  counselors  be¬ 
came  more  Interested  In  people  with  personality  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  Mord  gets  around  that  people  with  person¬ 
ality  difficulties  are  the  ones  who  go  to  the  counsel¬ 
ing  center,  and  so  Increasingly  people  who  do  not  have 
personality  difficulties,  or  who  do  not  want  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  have  personality  difficulties  stay 
away. 


Then  when  surveys  are  made,  statistics  are 
taken,  it  shows  that  the  people  who  come  to  counseling 
centers  have  personality  difficulties.  So  the  ac¬ 
companying  changes  that  go  along  with  one  another  can 
change  the  whole  connotation  of  a  word  In  service, 
without  people  being  very  much  aware  that  such  a 
change  Is  occurring. 

When  I  became  aware,  perhaps  ten  years  or  so 
ago,  that  this  kind  of  shift  had  occurred  and  was  oc¬ 
curring,  well,  I  did  not  like  It,  and  I  still  do  not 
like  It.  What  It  Involves  Is  a  kind  of  tacit  assump¬ 
tion  that  most  people  are  normal,  that  some  people 
have  problems  or  neuroses,  or  maladjustments,  or  per¬ 
sonality  difficulties,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them,  and  that  only  the  ones  who  are  having  trouble 
need  help.  It  Is  this  that  Is  an  unsatisfactory  basis 
for  student  personnel  work,  I  think.  Our  task  Is  to 
help  everybody.  In  the  way  they  need  help.  And  the 
way  of  formulating  It  that  siiggests  that  normal  people 
get  along  all  right,  and  only  those  who  are  not  normal 
have  difficulty,  and  whose  are  the  ones  with  whom  we 
work,  turns  out  to  be  wrong. 

I  was  relating  this  to  what  Mr.  Lunsford  was 
saying  about  the  Berkeley  situation,  and  his  objection 
to  people,  psychologists,  who  talk  about  alienating 
students  as  though  this  was  a  symptom  of  something,  a 
symptom  of  some  maladjustment,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
was  trying  to  break  through  that  to  make  people  look 
at  the  attitudes  for  what  they  were,  rather  than  as 
some  kind  of  a  new  psychiatric  category. 

The  student  personnel  administrator  then, 
the  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say.  Is  that  I  think 
ho  Is  a  counselor  In  the  1935  sense,  but  not  In  the 
1950  or  1955  sense  of  the  term;  a  counselor,  but  not 
primarily  a  therapist. 

However,  this  puts  It  on  too  verbal  a  basis. 
I  really  do  not  care  what  term  one  uses,  and  I  would 
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like  to  direct  most  of  my  attention  to  what  I  think 
the  task  Itself  Is.  It  may  be  that  already  counselor 
and  therapist  have  become  so  synonomous  that  there  Is 
no  point  In  fighting  for  the  word.  Some  psychologists 
are  going  over  to  the  terra  "huraan  effectiveness"  as  a 
specialty  within  psychology,  which  I  think  Is  rather  a 
useful  phrase.  The  thing  that  someone  ought  to  be 
dealing  with  --  probably  we  ought  to  be  dealing  with  -- 
Is  the  promotion  of  human  effectiveness. 

Anyway,  this  task  of  developing  each  person's 
unique  Individuality  through  education  la,  I  think,  the 
essential  student  personnel  task,  and  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator's  Job  still  Is  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  the  settings,  and  the  services,  the  organizational 
framework  within  which  this  kind  of  development  can  oc¬ 
cur.  And  then  to  cariTy  out  the  actual  dialog  with  the 
student  which  enables  him  to  make  use  of  these  things 
himself. 

However,  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  193O8.  A  lot  of  things  have  happened  since 
then.  We  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  knew  then, 
and  some  of  the  Ideas,  the  things  that  seemed  most  Im¬ 
portant  then.  In  carrying  out  this  task.  In  setting  up 
this  central  structure,  do  not  look  so  promising  any 
longer. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  re-thlnk  It,  keeping 
this  core  of  what  we  are  tiering  to  do,  and  then  think 
what  we  now  have  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this 
that  will  enable  us  to  do  It  better. 

In  doing  this  kind  of  thinking  about  It , 
about  the  problems  related  to  this,  the  one  concept 
that  has  been  most  useful  to  me,  that  made  It  possible 
to  clear  up  some  of  these  other  areas.  Is  the  concept 
of  what  I  think  of  as  possibilities. 

Now  what  that  means  Is  that  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  la  a  step  In  human  functioning  that 
most  psychologists  were  Ignoring  --  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  when  they  have  been  devoted  to  a 
stimulus  response  kind  of  paradigm  for  all  human  ac¬ 
tion. 

Before  the  stimulus  In  a  sense,  and  before 
there  can  be  any  response  to  It,  there  Is  a  selection 
of  what  Is  to  be  a  stimulus  for  the  person.  The  per¬ 
son,  out  of  an  Immense,  vast  confusing  multiplicity  of 
energies  that  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  him,  reacts 
to  something,  and  the  selection  of  what  Is  to  be  the 
stimulus  to  which  reaction  occurs  came  to  occupy  for 
me  the  center  of  the  stage  when  I  was  thinking  about 
what  makes  one  Individual  different  from  another,  and 
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hON  do  Me  differ  Individuality  in  people,  because  that 
individuality  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  uhat  he 
selects  out  of  the  surroundings  that  are  all  around 
him. 


We  are  seeing  an  emphasis  on  that  kind  of 
thing  now.  Throughout  psychology,  the  emphasis  is  on 
work  with  perception  on  the  selectivity  of  the  process, 
on  the  fact  that  perception  is  a  process  that  enables 
the  person  to  react  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  is  out 
before  him,  rather  than  to  the  whole  thing.  We  see  it 
in  personality  theory,  in  theories  like  that  of  George 
Kelley,  the  concept  of  personal,  or  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  constructs  that  are  individual  ways  of  organiz¬ 
ing  experience,  so  that  you  are  prepared  to  react  to 
the  experience  that  comes  to  you. 

The  reason  I  think  this  is  so  important,  and 
I  am  so  sure  of  this,  and  I  have  been  sure  of  this 
for  several  years  now  --  most  ideas  I  have  had,  I  have 
not  clung  to  that  long,  but  the  reason  this  seems  to 
be  a  rather  durable  one  is  that  it  does  seem  to  rest 
on  what  I  think  is  the  basic  fact  of  human  existence, 
and  that  modem  man  has  not  always  wanted  to  recognize, 
the  fact  of  human  flnlteness. 

We  can  talk  about  man  as  a  species,  but  man 
as  an  individual,  the  human  individual,  lasts  only  a 
few  years  really,  and  he  has  only  a  certain  amount  of 
time  at  his  disposal.  He  must  select.  He  does  not 
have  to  do  it  consciously,  and  he  does  not  have  to  do 
it  wisely,  but  what  goes  into  his  life  must  be  selected 
out  of  a  lot  of  things  that  might  have  gone  into  it. 

Every  person  might  have  been  lots  of  things  that  he  is 

not  now.  There  are  many  directions  of  development  that 
were  closed  out  by  the  thing  that  he  did.  And  it  is 
this  fact,  that  life  at  any  point  is  a  matter  of  a  lot 

of  possibilities  only  a  few  of  which  can  ever  be  made 

into  actualities,  that  gives  the  task  of  what  I  would 
like  to  think  of  as  counseling  its  firmest  grounding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  fact  of  possibili¬ 
ties  and  the  importance  of  selecting  among  them,  is 
more  crucial  now  than  it  was  in  previous  periods  in 
history.  As  human  society  becomes  more  affluent, 
more  interconnected  with  people  living  in  cities  where 
all  sorts  of  kinds  of  life  are  displayed  before  the 
individual,  more  mobile,  more  literate,  all  of  these 
changes  that  we  are  seeing  in  society  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  a  lot  more  possibilities  befoi^e  each  indi¬ 
vidual  than  he  would  have  been  brought  up  against  in 
previous  times. 

Furthermore,  they  are  confronting  him  with 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  about  them  himself. 
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to  a  far  larger  extent  than  used  to  be  the  case.  There 
was  a  tine  when  nobody  expected  the  average  boy  to 
choose  a  career.  He  didn't  really  have  any  necessity 
for  choice.  When  he  got  to  be  the  right  age,  he  Just 
went  to  work,  and  there  was  a  Job  thez^,  and  he  got 
Into  It. 


There  was  a  time  when  choosing  a  husband  or 
a  wife  was  not  much  of  a  problem.  Either  the  family 
did  It  for  the  Individual,  or  the  family  so  carefully 
steered  him  or  her  Into  the  right  social  circles  that 
when  the  time  came,  whether  the  person  was  active  or 
passive  about  It,  the  thing  Just  happened. 


There  was  a  time  when  a  person  never  thought 
of  choosing  his  religion  or  his  values.  A  Catholic 
who  grew  up  a  Catholic  was  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant 
was  a  Protestant,  a  Jew  was  a  Jew,  and  so  on.  But  we 
have  reached  the  place  where  a  person  cannot  Insulate 
himself  from  the  other  Ideas,  not  only  a  person  who 
goes  to  a  large  university  —  suppose  he  Is  a  Catholic, 
he  meets  up  with  not  only  Protestants  and  Jews  but  with 
very  articulate  representatives  of  Islam,  Hinduism,  and 
Buddhism.  He  has  to  consider  all  these  things.  And 
what  woxild  have  happened  In  previous  times  happens  now 
through  his  own  choice  now. 

1  think  that  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
why  there  Is  this  student  alienation.  Students  talk 
about  having  no  values  and  values  not  being  provided 
for  them.  Well,  they  are  not  going  to  be  provided  In 
the  future.  They  are  going  to  have  to  locate  their 
own.  They  are  going  to  have  to  survey  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  choose  the  ones  they  want. 


We  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  have  to 
make  them  aware  that  this  Is  neoessax*y.  That  Is  why 
we  have  this  concern  with  Identities  these  days.  An 
Identity  Is  not  going  to  be  given  anybody  In  our  kind 
of  society.  A  person  Is  going  to  have  to  build  his 
own,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  materials,  but  he 
cannot  put  them  all  In.  He  has  to  pick  out  the  ones 
that  he  wants  to  build  It  out  of,  and  It  Is  not  easy. 

I  think  that  Is  why  we  have  the  concern  In 
our  time  over  public  Issues,  over  foreign  policy, 
over  civil  rights,  and  things  like  this,  because 
young  people  are  becoming  aware  that  these  are  not 
facts  of  nature,  that  there  are  lots  of  possible  ways 
In  which  the  United  States  could  run  Its  relationships 
with  Aslan  countries,  or  In  which  we  could  organize 
our  society  within  our  own  co\intry,  and  that  somebody 
Is  making  those  decisions,  and  that  we  do  have  some 
responsibility  to  try  to  effect  the  choices  on  which 
our  own  common  life  rests. 
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Our  major  responsibility  then  Is  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  carry  out  this  process  of  choosing  where,  as  edu¬ 
cated  people,  as  representatives  of  educational  Insti¬ 
tutions,  we  are  committed  to  the  theory  that  awareness 
Is  a  good  thing.  This  could  be  argued,  I  am  sure, 
this  point  that  It  Is  possible  for  people  to  go  ahead, 
sort  of  spontaneously  and  unconsciously  and  make 
choices  on  that  basis.  But  I  think  that  most  of  us, 
almost  without  question,  would  think  It  is  better  for 
a  person  to  have  some  Idea  of  what  he  Is  doing,  to  do 
this  with  his  eyes  open,  as  It  were. 

Then,  what  this  has  done  to  this  1930  Idea 
of  counseling,  the  Idea  current  during  the  1930s,  which 
was  to  a  large  extent  based  on  career  choice.  Is  to 
broaden  this  whole  Idea  of  choice  of  careers  to  In¬ 
clude  a  lot  of  other  things. 

There  Is  a  real  possibility  that  choice  of 
career  might  not  be  a  very  Important  choice  In  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Even  now  guaranteed  national  Income  Is  being 
advocated  very  strongly  by  some  groups.  But  the 
choice  of  a  way  to  live  Is  something  that  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  the  thing  Is  that  It  Is  not  something 
that  Is  going  to  take  care  of  Itself  In  normal  people, 
and  Just  have  to  be  helped  along  a  little  bit  In  the 
weaklings  or  the  maladjusted.  It  Is  something  that 
confronts  everybody  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
some  way  of  helping  everybody  do  It. 

What  this  will  require  Is,  first  of  all,  an 
opportunity  for  verbal  counseling,  talking  these  things 
over,  thinking  out  loud  about  them,  until  one  can  set 
his  own  Ideas  straight.  But  I  think  It  will  require  a 
lot  of  other  things,  perhaps  some  of  them  which  we 
have  not  even  thought  about  yet. 

One  way  In  which  young  people  have  always 
done  this  Is  through  bull  sessions,  and  we  probably 
need  to  think  of  as  many  variations  as  we  can  on  this 
bull  session  theme,  to  think  of  as  many  ways  as  we 
can  that  would  bring  people  with  different  Ideas  to¬ 
gether  to  talk  about  things  that  are  Important  to 
them,  and  the  things  that  are  of  long  range  importance. 

What  we  are  seeing  In  these  student  move¬ 
ments  of  our  time,  I  think,  also  Is  an  Insistence  of 
students  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  verbal 
methods  alone.  They  want  to  try  out  some  of  these 
ways  to  live,  to  try  out  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
life  before  they  really  commit  themselves  to  certain 
ones.  In  general,  that  Is  a  good  thing.  But  I  think 
It  faces  student  personnel  administrators  probably, 
and  other  workers,  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  solution 
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ls,  because  there  are  some  great  risks  In  try-outs «  and 
there  are  probably  some  ways  of  living  that  carry  such 
serious  risks  that  ve  should  not  permit  people  to  try 

lt.  We  should  be  setting  limits  ulthln  which  these 
try-outs  occur. 

This  Idea  of  setting  limits  Is  an  Idea  that 
has  been  much  discussed  In  counseling  and  therapy.  I 
encountered  It  first  In  thinking  about  children's 
therapy,  the  Idea  that  you  must  hold  their  behavior 
within  certain  bounds  and  allow  them  freedom  within 
those  limits. 

Probably  this  current  concern  over  doing 
something  about  the  use  of  drugs  on  the  campus  can  be 
understood  within  this  framework.  Here  Is  something- - 
the  risk  of  addiction  Is  the  kind  of  risk  that  probably 
Is  too  great.  We  should  not  allow  people  to  run  It  If 
we  can  help  It.  The  risk  of  a  combination  of  alcohol 
and  fast  cars  Is  probably  Just  as  --  well.  It  Is  a 
very  dangerous  thing.  Every  weekend  the  papers  are 
full  of  names  of  l8-year  olds  who  have  been  killed  In 
accidents  Friday  night,  and  Saturday  night,  and  so  on. 

The  trouble  with  setting  limits  about  some 
of  these  things,  which  are  really  very  dangerous.  Is 
that  we  cannot  make  them  stick.  And  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  that  too.  There  Is  that  aspect  of  it.  It  does 
very  little  good  to  prohibit  something  that  you  can¬ 
not  --  set  up  a  rule  you  cannot  enforce. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  excuses  us  from 
thinking  about  them.  I  think  some  of  the  limit  setting 
can  well  be  done  by  means  of  student  codes.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  has  gone  over,  as  far  as  discipline 
Is  concerned,  for  the  last  couple  of  years  and  has  been 
working  under  a  student  formulated  code,  a  system  of 
student  courts  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  faculty- 
student  committee.  This  Is  probably  one  kind  of  way  of 
handling  this  limit  problem.  We  can  perhaps  work  It 
out. 


I  think  also  that  we  need  to  be  honest  about 
what  we  are  doing.  I  think  we  can  stand  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  It  Is  somebody's  Job  around  the  university 
to  set  up  the  rules  that  define  the  limits,  and  we 
probably  will  have  to  take  some  of  that  responsibility. 
But  I  think  we  need  to  be  honest  also  about  the  fact 
that  not  all  rules  have  that  function.  There  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  against  the  rules  that  are  not  danger¬ 
ous,  and  where  the  rule  or  regulation  would  not  be 
set  up  to  protect  the  students  who  are  trying  out  ways 
to  live,  but  set  up  for  some  other  reason.  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  bo  a  lot  more  candid 
with  students  about  things  like  that  than  we  have  been. 
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Another  thing  that  protects  us  there,  I  thlnlc. 
Is  the  fact  that  these  external  pressures  are  different 
from  one  institution  to  another,  and  consequently  the 
limits  to  what  is  permitted  or  condoned  are  different 
from  one  institution  to  another. 

With  research  centers,  like  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Higher  Education  at  Berkeley,  and  some  of 
the  other  places  that  are  doing  work  of  that  sort,  we 
are  finding  out  more  and  more  about  ehat  the  character 
of  some  of  these  different  colleges  Is,  so  that  1 
think  the  student  eho  wants  to  try  out  some  things 
that  our  campus  does  not  permit,  will  sometime  perhaps 
be  able  to  move  to  some  place  that  does,  and  will  be 
able  to  have  the  information  that  he  needs  In  order  to 
help  him  do  that. 

1  do  not  know  that  It  would  necessarily  make 
us  popular  to  say,  "We  don't  allow  that,  but  why  don't 
you  go  to  Reed"  (laughter)  or  San  Jose,  or  somewhere. 
(Laughter)  But  at  least  this  would  be  honest  too. 

I  think  we  must  avoid  rationalizing.  That  is 
another  thing  In  one  of  Mr.  Lunsford's  points  this 
morning.  We  must  avoid  hypocrisy. 

Now  In  addition  to  this  main  task,  helping 
students  confront  this  vast  array  of  possibilities  and 
select  wisely,  choose  what  each  Individual  wants  for 
his  own  life,  in  addition  to  doing  that,  1  think  It  is 
the  other  part  of  a  personnel  worker's  experiences  to 
enable  the  individual  to  learn  from  his  own  experience. 
The  luilverslty  and  college  Is  the  institution  which  is 
devoted  to  learning.  Most  of  It  is  learning  from 
other  people's  work,  from  books,  from  the  thoughts  of 
other  people,  from  laboratoz^  experiments,  and  so  on. 

But  some  of  the  most  Important  learning  out 
of  which  strong  personalities  are  built.  Is'  learning 
from  what  you  do,  and  what  happens.  In  this  sense  a 
person  can  learn  from  his  failures  --  perhaps  more 
from  his  failures  than  he  does  from  his  successes. 

It  Is  sqxiarely  within  our  responsibility,  I 
think,  to  tiTy  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a  system  that 
would  enable  each  person  to  leaim  as  much  as  possible 
from  whatever  experiences  he  encounters.  That  would 
Include  things  like  exit  Interviewing  for  students 
who  ai?e  leaving  the  campus  at  the  administration's 
request,  or  it  would  Include  a  chance  for  a  person 
who  has  spent  a  night  In  Jail  to  discuss  with  some¬ 
body  what  he  has  learned  from  this  experience.  If  he 
wants  to.  It  would  Include  a  lot  of  things.  This  is 
a  thing  I  think  we  do  not  know  too  much  about.  We 
have  not  really  put  the  emphasis  on  it  that  It  really 
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deserves,  and  I  think  we  could  have  a  lot  more  research 
on  things  like  this. 

If  anything  Is  going  to  enable  the  university 
to  promote  this  kind  of  learning,  I  think  It  Is  the 
student  personnel  division  that  Is  going  to  do  It  be¬ 
cause  It  Is  the  student  personnel  worker  who  Is  most 
likely  to  be  In  touch  with  the  student  In  and  after 
each  of  these  crises. 

What  should  a  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tor,  or  any  kind  of  a  student  personnel  worker  be  like 
to  handle  this  sort  of  a  role?  How  should  he  be  edu¬ 
cated,  and  what  should  his  own  advanced  training  con¬ 
sist  of? 


Here  I  think  we  are  a  lot  less  certain  than 
we  would  have  been  a  decade  or  two  ago.  I  am  Inclined 
to  think  perhaps  we  have  over-professlonallzed  this 
business.  In  the  sense  of  assuming  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  techniques,  certain  skills,  certain  kinds  of  eso¬ 
teric  professional  Information  that  were  necessary.  I 
think  It  Is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  that  It  de¬ 
mands  a  far  greater  amount  of  breadth  than  we  have  ever 
assumed  was  necessary,  that  a  person  to  be  good  at  this 
needs  a  lot  of  Ideas,  a  lot  of  knowledge  of  hiunanltles 
past,  a  lot  of  sensitivity  to  the  present,  and  what  Is 
going  on,  a  lot  of  creative  Imagination  directed  toward 
the  future;  and  whatever  kind  of  education  —  not  Just 
degree  education,  but  continuing  education  --  leads  to 
this  kind  of  thinking  Is  the  thing  we  want  to  promote. 

Techniques  and  skills  look  less  Important 
than  they  used  to,  I  think.  At  the  time  I  came  Into 
this  work  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  considered 
to  be  essential  for  a  competent  person  In  our  work  was 
a  good  system  of  records.  We  are  looking  now  at  rec¬ 
ords  with  a  very  skeptical  eye.  We  are  wondering 
whether  a  personnel  record  which  Includes  a  lot  of  In¬ 
formation  about  the  person  Is  really  a  blessing  or  a 
curse.  And  In  our  computerized  society  this  question 
becomes  more  and  more  urgent. 

At  the  time  I  came  In  thirty  years  ago  we 
thought  that  tests  were  really  the  most  hopeful  thing 
on  the  horizon,  that  this  was  the  thing  that  was  going 
to  enable  us  to  analyze  Individuals  and  help  an  Indl- 
vldvial  figure  out  what  he  really  wanted  and  needed. 

We  all  know  the  kinds  of  skepticism  that 
have  arisen  about  tests,  and  the  limitations  that  we 
see  on  their  usefulness  now.  Not  that  we  would  get 
rid  of  them,  but  we  would  place  a  lot  less  emphasis 
on  them. 
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So  perhaps  we  oiaght  to  think  over  again « 
what  do  we  really  want?  Fix  professional  standards 
for  student  personnel  work,  or  whether  we  want  to 
get  In  a  certain  kind  of  person  that  will  have  a 
certain  approach  to  life  and  a  certain  kind  of  re> 
latlonshlp  with  the  ones  with  whom  he  deals? 

Summing  up  then,  I  come  to  the  final  feeling 
that  role  --  talking  about  our  role  modifications  -- 
role  Is  not  quite  the  right  word.  It  suggests  acting 
In  a  certain  way,  having  some  skills  that  you  can  ap¬ 
ply,  no  matter  what  happens,  because  you  know  you  play 
that  role  In  a  situation. 

What  the  times  seem  to  be  demanding  of  us 
more  and  more  Is  genuineness,  just  being  the  kind  of 
person  who  can  be  completely  himself,  and  get  away 
from  any  sort  of  role.  So  that  In  a  way  I  think  I 
come  back  to  the  same  point  that  I  started  with,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  a  topic  like  this  stimulated,  this 
reflection  on  one's  own  experience,  this  thinking  of 
what  we  az«  doing  and  why  we  are  doing  It. 

I  think  thla  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  each 
of  us  needs,  probably  more  than  any  clarification  of 
roles.  We  need,  each  of  us,  to  think  who  he  Is,  and 
what  he  Is  doing,  and  how  he  Is  making  whatever  Impact 
on  the  world  he  Is  making.  This  is  the  essential 
thing. 

In  the  words  of  the  heading  of  one  part  of 
Platt's  recent  book,  "The  Step  to  Han,"  what  we  need 
to  emphasize  Is  to  be  and  to  become.  This  Is  for  our 
constituents,  for  the  students  with  whom  we  deal,  and 
for  ourselves.  That  Is  what  It  Is  all  about. 
(Prolonged  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  DuSHANE:  I  attempted  to  make  a 
reference  to  there  being  no  bull,  but  plenty  of  meat 
In  this  speech,  but  the  cool,  clear  voice  of  reason 
which  we  have  heard  makes  that  too  undignified,  so  I 
will  say  Instead,  "Dean  Tyler,  stay  with  It,  Babe. 
You're  on  the  right  road."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

Tom  wanted  me  to  announce  that  the  rosters 
of  those  who  are  In  attendance  are  on  the  tables  out¬ 
side  the  door.  If  you  want  to  know  who  the  names  are 
that  belong  to  these  ntunbers  you  have  seen  around 
here,  pick  one  up  on  the  way  out. 

We  are  dismissed. 

...  The  Conference  Luncheon  Session  re¬ 
cessed  at  one  fifty -five  o'clock  ... 
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SEMINAR 

Tuesday  -  June  28,  1966 

"The  Myth  of  the  Organized  University: 

Alienation  and  Value  Confusion" 

The  In  Depth  Seminar  on  "The  Myth  of  the  Or¬ 
ganized  University"  met  In  the  Georgian  Room,  2:00  to 
4:00  p.m..  Dean  Robert  Chick,  Dean  of  Students,  Oregon 
State  University,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  CHICK:  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  this  Conference  has  been  the  In¬ 
clusion  of  so  many  resource  persons  and  speakers  from 
outside  of  our  Association.  I  know  that  all  of  us  are 
very  grateful  to  these  persons  for  taking  their  time 
to  come  and  meet  with  us. 

As  a  former  student  at  the  University  of 
Denver,  I  take  great  pride  In  Introducing  a  member  of 
that  faculty.  Dr.  Bernard  Spllka,  who  Is  now  Professor 
of  Psychology.  His  area  of  emphasis  Is  social  psy¬ 
chology.  He  has  done  considerable  work  in  psychologi¬ 
cal  measurement  and  social  problems.  Including  reli¬ 
gion,  prejudice,  educational  achievement  among  minor¬ 
ity  groups,  values  and  personality. 

He  has  published  at  least  fifty  articles  and 
he  has  two  books  In  press  right  now;  one,  "Prejudice 
in  America,"  by  Harper  and  Row;  and  "Social  Problems," 
McGraw-Hill. 

Currently  he  Is  President-Elect  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Psychological  Association.  He  Is  also  President- 
Elect  of  the  Rocky  Moiuitaln  Psychological  Association. 

He  Is  going  to  speak  this  afternoon  to  the 
topic  "The  Myth  of  the  Organized  University;  Aliena¬ 
tion  and  Value  Confusion."  It  seems  particularly 
appropriate  after  our  Fifth  Session  this  morning. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  Dr.  Bernard  Spllka.  (Applause) 

DR.  BERNARD  SPILKA  (Professor  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Denver) :  You  have  heard  a  lot  of  these 
flattering  Introductions  during  the  Conference.  What 
you  may  not  have  thought  about  Is  that  It  Is  a  con¬ 
siderable  motivator  for  getting  someone  to  speak.  I 
think  half  the  time  they  come  to  hear  the  Introduction. 
And  I  will  not  be  an  exception  In  that  case. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  my  research 
work  has  been  with  Indians  and  It  has  been  suggested 
that  that  makes  It  appropriate  for  me  to  speak  to  you. 


It  is  also  certainly  an  Intez^stlng  kind  of  cross  cul¬ 
tural  problem  norklng  mlth  Indians,  but  then  again,  I 
am  stepping  out  of  my  field,  and  I  think  It  may  be 
similarly  cross-cultural  to  speak  to  people  In  the 
student  personnel  and  counseling  area,  and  deans  and 
such.  I  do  not  necessarily  consider  them  significant¬ 
ly  different  from  Indians,  as  far  as  my  relationships 
are  concerned.  I  am  definitely  an  outsider  In  this 
regard.  I  am  used  to  speaking  primarily  at  psycho¬ 
logical  meetings  mhere  things  get,  you  know,  rather 
formal,  so  I  went  through  all  of  the  ritual  of  writing 
a  paper.  Then  after  being  here  a  while,  I  find  out 
that  people  seem  to  go  vez7  much  more  off-the-cuff. 

Since  I  have  put  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  Into  this, 
and  I  am  so  egocentric  about  the  words  I  have  selected, 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  If  I  try  reading  It,  and 
then  breaking  In  every  now  and  then  with  maybe  a  song 
and  dance  act,  or  hymn,  to  sort  of  break  the  routine. 

I  think  It  might  help  somewhat. 

THE  HYTH  OP  THE  ORGANIZED  UNIVERSITY 

Not  much  time  has  passed  since  the  general 
Image  of  American  Higher  Education  consisted  solely  of 
golden  years  of  football,  sorority  and  fraternity  cam¬ 
araderie,  and  a  pleasant  Interlude  on  the  way  to  eco¬ 
nomic  affluence  and  the  "good"  life.  Happy-go-lucky 
students  seemed  to  Interact  surprisingly  well  with 
scholarly  faculty  bookworms  and  shadow-llke  university 
officials  were  always  good  as  rotary  luncheon  speakers. 

These  were  false  Images,  but  they  were  reas¬ 
suring.  At  least  outwardly  harmony  appeared  to  pre¬ 
vail,  testifying  to  a  passably  efficient  organization. 

Recent  years  have,  however,  shattered  such 
reflections.  Goldfish  swallowing  and  panty  raids  have 
been  replaced  by  protest  demonstrations.  Almost  over¬ 
night,  universities  became  sources  of  popular  notoriety. 
The  front  page  supplanted  the  sports  page  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  became  increasingly  aware  of  fexnnent.  If  not  up¬ 
heaval,  In  the  halls  of  academia.  Imagine  --  students 
espousing  Ideals  that  clash  with  our  compromised  values, 
or  their  Immorality  confronting  popular  hypocrisy, 

AAUP  chapters  threatening  administrative  officials, 
and  claims  for  freedom  extending  to  the  realities  be¬ 
yond  commencement  addresses. 

What  Is  now  coming  to  the  fore  has  been  la¬ 
tent  In  the  educational  process,  but  more  fundament¬ 
ally  In  the  nature  of  American  Society  Itself.  In  a 
basic  sense  these  conflicts  represent  a  search  for 
meaning  and  purpose,  for  direction  and  coherence  In 
an  Institution  that  would  seem  to  be  sadly  and  badly 
lacking  Internal  cohesion.  Just  as  contemporary 


American  society  has  to  face  the  problem  of  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  what  It  claims  to  be  and  what  It  Is  often 
In  fact,  so  now  the  vinlverslty  must  clearly  and  col¬ 
lectively  decide  what  Its  role  will  be. 

Many  schema  have  been  offered  regarding  the 
value  base  of  American  Culture.  One  conceptualization 
which  has  proven  useful  Is  derived  from  a  survey  of 
writings  In  this  area.  This  system  postulates  a 
dichotomy  of  our  cultural  values  Into  two  broad  pat- 
tezms,  a  primary  or  success -achievement  orientation, 
and  a  secondary  or  equalltarlan-responslblllty  com¬ 
plex.  [This  has  been  developed  by  the  writer  and 
explicated  In  greater  detail  In  a  forthcoming  book. ] 
Elements  of  each,  to  some  degree.  Infuse  the  other, 
nevertheless  each  would  seem  to  possess  a  focus  that 
must  result  In  much  Individual  and  Institutional 
strain. 


The  success -achievement  emphasis  gains  sup¬ 
port  from  sub-values  that  accentuate  Individualism, 
hard  work,  practicality,  efficiency,  adaptability, 
fx^eedom  and  conformity  among  other  themes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  equalltarlan-responsl¬ 
blllty  framework  Is  theorized  as  constituted  of  com¬ 
munity-oriented  cultural  elements  such  as  humanltarlan- 
Ism,  morallsm,  equality,  democracy,  and  social  respon¬ 
sibility. 

As  Is  obvious  the  classical  action-dialectic 
of  freedom  vs.  responsibility  or  Individual  vs.  com¬ 
munity  Is  thus  posed  for  our  nation  and  Its  Institu¬ 
tional  components.  This,  It  Is  felt.  In  essence,  forms 
the  basis  of  our  current  educational  turmoil.  In  brief. 
It  Is  sTiggested  that  the  various  groups  which  comprise 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  subscribe  to  different 
of  these  value -emphases ,  though  conflict  within  each 
also  exists.  This  leads  to  fractionation  and  de¬ 
regulation  In  the  university  community.  As  communica¬ 
tion  breaks  down  It  Is  likely  to  be  paralleled  by  In¬ 
creasing  perceptions  of  powerlessness,  meaninglessness, 
normlessness,  and  psychosocial  Isolation  on  the  part 
of  those  In  this  setting.  In  other  words,  a  growing 
anomic  state  seems  to  engender  a  concomitant  Individu¬ 
al  alienation  that  may  well  erupt  in  an  explosive 
fashion.  This  was  Illustrated  by  the  recent  trouble 
at  the  University  of  California.  As  one  group  of  per¬ 
ceptive  observers  commented:  "If  the  Berkeley  experi¬ 
ence  meant  any  one  thing.  It  meant  that  the  University 
wasn't  doing  Its  Job.  It  had  lost  Its  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose;  it  no  longer  had  meaning  to  the  students."  [War¬ 
ren  Hinckle,  Sol  Stern,  Robert  Scheer,  the  University 
on  the  Make.  Ramparts,  April  19^6,  11-22  (Quote  p.22).] 
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At  least  three  major  groups  comprise  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  leazmlng:  Administrative  officers, 
faculty  members,  and  students.  It  bears  repeating  to 
note  again  that  each  is  characterized  by  allegiance  to 
the  foregoing  value -complexes  that  differ  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  continuing  fairly  high  level  of  strain. 

Turning  first  to  the  goals  and  actions  of 
university  officials,  we  might  begin  with  Walter  Llpp- 
man's  description  that  the  high  administrator  must 
"raise  money. . .appease  the  alumni... get  around  the 
trustees,  state  legislatures,  the  foundations,  the 
Pentagon. .. ingratiate  himself  with  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  board  of  trade,  the  clergy,  tranqulllze  the 
egos  of  the  faculty,  deal  with  the  students  in  their 
academic  lives,  their  ideological  lives,  their  sexual 
lives  (and)  be  cheerful  and  good  fellows."  [Walter 
Lippman,  The  University,  The  New  Republic ,  May  28, 

1966,  17-20.  (Quote  p.  17) .  1  Needless  to  say,  such 
adaptations  B.Te  quite  likely  to  Involve  more  than  a 
little  self -estrangement ,  that  central  component  of 
alienation. 

Administration  per  se  requires  a  separation 
from  others  and  from  self;  however,  those  in  positions 
of  power  have  a  higher  probability  of  getting  their 
own  way  with  university  officers  than  others  who  com¬ 
mand  less  force  —  force  which  is  usually  measurable 
in  terms  of  funds,  publicity,  good  connections,  etc. 

In  other  words,  large  benefactors,  trustees,  and  legis¬ 
lators  exert  greater  influence  than  students  and  facul¬ 
ty  members.  Adroit  officials  survive  the  rigors  of 
these  stresses,  but  the  contemporaneous  mood  seems  to 
be  less  tolerant  of  former  flexibilities. 

We  may  understand  the  institutional  role  of 
the  high  university  officer  from  another  source. 

Clearly  a  combination  of  self  and  external  selection 
goes  into  making  an  administrator.  There  is  the  like¬ 
lihood  that ,  even  though  such  a  person  may  come  from 
the  academic  ranks,  he  has  internalized  strongly  the 
success-achievement  imperative  of  our  culture.  Let  us 
not  assume  that  there  is  anything  wrong  per  se  in  this, 
for  we  do  believe  that  each  person  should  actualize  his 
capabilities  in  the  fullest  manner  possible.  The  prob¬ 
lem  may  develop  in  the  adjustments  required  in  the 
realization  of  these  primary  cultural  value -goals.  The 
pattern  of  social -managerial  skills  he  necessarily  has 
to  begin  his  ascent  must  continue  to  develop,  and  this 
process  must  further  Involve  the  proverbial  skin  thick¬ 
ening  because  decisions,  termed  objective,  will  have  to 
satisfy  higher  echelons  more  than  those  on  lower  levels 
in  the  long  run.  Separation  from  former  colleagues  or 
from  former  styles  of  perception  and  action  is  thus  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  administration. 


Gradually  public  relations  functions  and  those 
relating  to  technical  Institutional  operation  supplant 
educational  concerns >  that  Is  assuming  the  primary  role 
of  a  university  to  be  an  educational  one.  More  and  more 
energy  Is  thus  channeled  Into  extra-educational  duties 
and  requirements  as  this  happens  simply  to  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Institutional  beast  at  high  levels.  It  Is 
thus  only  natural  that  these  demands  reflect  back  on 
the  Intra-lnstltutlonal  process  Itself.  Students  and 
faculty  acquire  utility  for  public  Impression.  A 
school's  reputation  must  be  enhanced  for  It  will  re- 
doxuid  to  Its  long  run  advantage  flnanclally>  and 
theoretically  In  general  excellence  on  all  levels.  But 
what  actions  will  best  seirve  such  ends?  Good  teaching 
Is  surprisingly  little  appreciated,  and  accordingly  gets 
comparable  publicity.  Students  value  It  and  faculty 
members  may  rightfully  take  pride  In  such  performance, 
but  administrative  officers,  as  much  as  they  may  per¬ 
sonally  desire  It,  are  hard  put  to  use  this  domain  In  a 
concrete  manner  to  enhance  their  Institutional  Image. 

In  brief,  teaching  seems  mundane  and  prosaic, 
and  by  Itself  lacks  the  monetary  drawing  power  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  colleges  and 
universities.  And  surely  the  success  of  high  administra¬ 
tion  Is  measured  by  Its  concrete  accomplishments  of  more 
buildings,  large  enrollments,  and  favorable  publicity 
such  as  might  result  from  an  outpouring  of  research, 
books,  papers,  and  the  acquisition  of  grants  and  con¬ 
tracts. 


Administrators  may  further  try  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  doing  a  good  educational  Job  and  ful¬ 
filling  these  success  requirements;  however.  It  Is 
given  to  very  few  Institutions  to  have  the  wherewithal 
to  do  this  In  an  acceptable  manner.  The  scales  are 
thus  quite  likely  to  tip  away  from  scholarly  and  teach¬ 
ing  functions  In  favor  of  those  that  can  be  fruitfully 
used  for  both  personal  and  Institutional  advancement. 

In  other  words,  the  nature  of  high  administra¬ 
tion  In  terms  of  Its  position  requirements,  the  people 
who  fulfill  these  ranks,  and  the  changes  brought  about 
during  the  progression  from  lower  to  higher  levels 
necessarily  demands  emphases  that  have  a  high  probabil¬ 
ity  of  clashing  with  the  scholarly.  Intellectual,  and 
educational  aspects  of  university  life. 

Turning  to  the  faculty,  we  can  also  see  many 
patterns  of  conflicting  motives  and  aspirations  in  this 
group,  but  their  Institutional  position  naturally  sets 
this  group  theoretically  within  our  hypothesized  second¬ 
ary  American  value  system,  that  concerned  with  equality 
and  responsibility. 
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Again*  initially  taking  a  puristic  slant*  us 
might  accept  the  idea  that  those  who  seek  a  career  as 
scholars  and  teachers  in  university  settings  probably 
desire  other  than  their  own  economic  aggrandizement* 
which  happens  to  be  contrary  to  the  main  direction 
achievement -success  motivation  takes  in  American  soci¬ 
ety.  Neither  would  it  seem  likely  that  prestige  and 
power  are  to  be  attained  through  the  realization  of 
their  aspirations. 

In  sum*  central  to  gradiiate  training  and  the 
academic  life*  is  a  somewhat  idealistic  commitment  to 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  goals.  The  nature  of  the 
university  can*  however*  be  disillusioning  to  tradi¬ 
tional  scholars  because  financial  incentives  and  repu¬ 
tation  go  together.  Not  a  few  individuals  who  begin 
their  careers  with  a  devotion  to  the  esoterica  of  their 
chosen  field  later  find  that  greater  satisfaction  at¬ 
tends  the  recognition  and  rewards  that  follow  political 
advancement  within  their  own  profession  and  university 
setting.  Commitment  to  the  search  for  knowledge  and 
the  desire  to  impart  this  to  others  thus  often  give  way 
to  activities  that  will  enhance  oneself  within  the  suc¬ 
cess-achievement  mold  of  our  society. 

It  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  scholarly  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  do  not  engender  the  utmost  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  secondary  value  components  hypothesized 
earlier  are  thus  core  elements  of  the  teaching  and 
leaxning  processes.  Moral  behavior  of  the  highest 
order  is  demanded  and  an  altruistic  optimism  relative 
to  one's  potential  influence  and  contributions  must 
also  be  part  of  this  dedication.  Naturally  realities 
diverge  from  ideals,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
academic  halls  are  well  infused  with  intellectual  ideal¬ 
ism. 

aiven  such  a  general  orientation*  it  is  vm- 
derstandable  that  a  basis  exists  for  conflict  between 
administrative  officers  and  faculty  members.  In  many 
institutions*  a  smoldering  of  resentment  characterizes 
this  relationship.  Faculty  feel  they  are  being  pushed 
and  pulled  in  directions  inimical  to  their  profession¬ 
al  aspirations.  The  "publish  or  perish"  theme  so  popu¬ 
lar  today  may  result  in  an  increase  in  research*  though 
this  has  yet  to  be  proven.  It  will  certainly  act  to 
select  a  certain  kind  of  faculty  member*  one  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  research  interests  may  find  himself 
slighting  his  teaching  duties.  Much  complaint  has  been 
heard  on  this  score. 

Another  question  has  also  been  phrased.  Is 
the  research  conducted  of  significance  and  note?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  committed  scholars  and  scientists  will  re¬ 
sist  pressures  to  publish  for  the  sake  of  simply  pub- 


llshlng;  however,  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  much 
of  that  which  does  find  a  place  In  professional  Jour¬ 
nals  Is  of  questionable  worth.  There  are  many  faculty 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  Interests  and  abilities,  are 
simply  not  researchers,  but  It  Is  not  difficult.  If 
one  must,  to  find  a  research  area  of  relative  compati¬ 
bility  that  may  be  pursued  In  a  mechanical  and  trivial 
way.  The  gz^wlng  number  of  professional  Journals  In 
virtually  all  fields  almost  guarantees  the  publication 
of  any  pedestrian  work,  and  administration  Is  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  one  Journal  from  another. 

Similarly,  book  publishers  are  hungry  for 
manuscripts  and  today  If  a  person  Is  Judged  to  have 
potential,  an  outline  for  an  Intended  text  Is  usually 
enough  to  bring  forth  a  contract  on  most  Impressive 
terms.  The  outcome  of  these  efforts  Is  rarely  a  work 
of  the  highest  caliber,  but  It  appears  to  be  a  major 
effort,  which.  If  diligently  followed,  will  cause  a 
shift  away  from  other  educational  roles. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  colleges 
and  universities  are  developing  a  body  of  faculty  who 
do  little  more  than  their  own  personal  work,  and  who 
throw  an  excess  burden  of  teaching  on  graduate  assist¬ 
ants  and  young,  new  faculty.  A  few  schools  are  also 
notorious  for  the  practice  of  hiring  those  who  have 
Just  graduated  with  their  doctorates  and  holding  them 
until  they  are  up  for  tenure,  at  which  time  they  are 
released. 


Clearly  faculty  roles  are  confused.  Granted 
a  desire  to  write  and  publish,  there  Is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  pressures  In  this  direction  are  having 
their  detrimental  effects.  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  are  further  being  Increasingly  employed  to  do 
many  of  the  mechanics  of  such  work,  and  Its  quality  Is 
often  highly  suspect.  Traditional  educational  duties 
have  been  shunted  aside  In  too  many  Instances,  and 
usually  with  the  Implicit  blessing  of  those  In  high 
qxxarters.  We  must  seriously  ask  whether  there  Is  room 
for  a  good  scholarly  teacher  In  our  universities  since 
teaching  does  not  seem  to  be  highly  valued  except  In  a 
few  noteworthy  Institutions.  As  desirable  as  It  Is  to 
have  that  combination  of  active  researcher,  book 
writer,  and  first-rate  teacher.  It  la  a  relatively 
rare  phenomenon,  whether  we  like  to  admit  It  or  not. 
Faculty  know  this  and  are  In  turmoil  within  their  own 
ranks  as  to  what  their  roles  should  be.  A  delectlon 
among  their  traditional  responsibilities  has  been 
forced  upon  them,  and  fractionation  of  faculties  along 
the  lines  of  research  vs.  teaching  has  developed  In 
many  locales.  Needless  to  say,  discontent  Is  a 
natural  concomitant  of  this  state  of  affairs  because 
It  may  parallel  a  distinction  of  those  who  are  In  or 
out  of  administrative  favor. 
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Whether  oriented  toward  research,  teaching, 
or  writing,  or  some  combination  of  these  activities,  in 
facility  groups  community  responsibilities  should  still 
take  precedence  over  individual  polltlco>economic  en¬ 
hancement.  This  is  manifested  in  another  facet  of  the 
university  atmosphere  which  has  been  known  to  cause 
more  than  a  few  sleepless  nights  for  administrators, 
namely  the  concept  of  academic  freedom. 

Learned  individuals  may  have  open  minds,  but 
if  they  are  receptive  to  new  ideas  they  are  usually  not 
empty  ones,  therefore  such  persons  usually  take  a  stand 
within  their  own  and  related  endeavors.  Today,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  social  sciences,  this  often  spills  over  in¬ 
to  the  popular  domain  and  faculty  members  are  notable 
in  the  ranks  of  protest  against  the  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
formity  in  matters  social,  political,  economic,  and 
moral  that  pervades  our  nation.  Neither  their  knowl¬ 
edge  or  their  position  may  be  appreciated.  The  few  who 
stand  out  in  these  activities  are  often  backed  by  a 
larger  fearful  group  who  believe  similarly  but  play 
the  game.  Others  simply  are  not  Interested  and  an¬ 
other  group  purveys  the  popular  theme.  But  the  damage 
has  been  done  and  it  may  affect  institutional  opera¬ 
tion  through  the  pressures  influential  persons  and 
groups  bring  to  bear  on  school  officials. 

The  AAUP  Bulletin  provides  ample  documenta¬ 
tion  of  what  may  happen  when  the  scholar  steps  out  of 
the  ivory  tower  and  exercises  his  responsibilities. 

The  clash  of  success  and  responsibility  values  may  then 
become  publicly  evident. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  differences  in  view¬ 
point,  it  is  not  unexpected  that  the  question  of  who 
should  really  run  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
how  they  should  be  operated  is  often  in  contention  be¬ 
tween  faculty  bodies  and  administration.  Both  groups 
are  split.  Financial  and  public -image  considerations 
are  not  the  foremost  consideration  of  the  teacher  and 
scholar,  and  commitment  to  the  idea  of  making  the  truth 
public  may  seriously  conflict  with  the  viewpoint  of 
officialdom.  Formal  power  is  vested  in  the  latter 
though  in  many  institutions  the  faculty  may  maintain  a 
strong  counter-role.  Still  thez>e  are  communication 
difficulties  and  sets  to  respond  in  conflicting  ways. 
Suspicion  and  distrust  is  thus  a  common  component  re¬ 
lating  these  two  groups. 

But  what  of  this  third  group,  the  students 
who  represent  even  a  greater  variety  of  backgrounds, 
outlooks  and  aspirations.  Largely  having  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  world,  a  goodly  proportion  maintain 
their  adolescent  idealism.  Others  become  what  Goldsen 
calls  "reluctant  recruits"  and  surrender  their  hopes 


to  make  the  holy  dollar.  Yet  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  college  must.  In  the  majority  of  these  minds, 
be  more  than  Just  a  mechanical  continuation  of  educa¬ 
tion.  A  gap  Is  being  bridged  and  something  new  and 
stimulating  Is  probably  anticipated  by  the  entering 
freshman.  These  hopes  may  be  largely  shattered  by  the 
routlnlzatlon  of  work  and  the  meeting  of  course  re¬ 
quirements.  High  school  with  more  effort  and  Imperson¬ 
ality  thus  seems  to  characterize  this  new  experience. 
Despite  this  attempt  at  mechanization,  perceptive  ad¬ 
ministration  and  faculty  are  often  Impressed  by  the 
persistence  of  Idealism  among  many  If  not  most  stu¬ 
dents.  Despite  the  meaninglessness  of  much  of  that 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  growing  feelings  of 
helplessness,  they  respond  almost  too  readily  to  the 
potential  of  changing  this  situation.  Opportunities 
to  htunanlze  relationships  with  tinlverslty  officials 
and  faculty  are  seized  upon.  Good  teaching  and  per¬ 
sonal  consideration  are  likewise  appreciated  In  an  al¬ 
most  compulsively  hvingerlng  manner. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  distance  Is  main¬ 
tained  between  students  and  those  other  groups  that 
determine  their  environment  through  the  medium  of 
traditional  roles.  Classes  are  also  large  and  Indi¬ 
vidual  dignity  Is  submerged  In  what  at  best  may  be  a 
superficial  give-and-take  that  Is  transitory.  The 
Instructor  thus  seems  to  move  freely  through  a  situa¬ 
tion  In  which  little  or  no  confrontation  occurs  with 
students.  Almost  any  other  Interest  or  activity  can 
shunt  aside  teaching  or  relational  functions  and  tests 
or  the  substitution  of  student  and  graduate  assistants 
will  suffice  to  fill  classroom  time  and  duties. 


In  brief,  what  started  out  for  many  students 
as  a  much  hoped  for  exciting  experience  all  too  rapidly 
seems  to  deteriorate  Into  an  anomic,  puz>poseless  se¬ 
quence  of  almost  chance  connected  and  determined  events. 
Most  make  the  adaptation  required  by  this  situation. 

They  attend  classes,  put  forth  a  minimum  effort,  are 
carried  along  by  their  basic  Intelligence  that  Is 
rarely  challenged,  and  finally  end  up  wondering  what 
to  do  next.  Not  all  are  so  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
Integrity  and  hopes,  and  they  struggle  to  make  sense 
out  of  this  situation.  As  Katz  and  Sanford  note,  such 
activists  want  something  better,  hence  the  current 
wave  of  protest  and  demonstration.  [Joseph  Katz  and 
Nevltt  Sanford,  Causes  of  the  Student  Revolution, 
Saturday  Review,  Dec.  l8,  1965,  64-66,  76,79).] 


In  the  furor  and  unfavorable  publicity  that 
has  attended  these  actions,  we  have  lost  sight  of  a 
component  that  definitely  has  been  everpresent,  namely 
the  desire  to  bring  coherence  and  purpose  to  their 
superficially  ordered  lives.  This  search  for  dignity 
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and  meaning  involves  a  reluctance  to  give  up  those 
Ideals  that  faculty  have  often  surrendered  and  adminis¬ 
tration  use  so  freely  In  the  opening  sentences  of  col¬ 
lege  catalogs.  Students  know  that  they  are  usually 
being  short-changed,  and  as  Katz  and  Sanford  also  note, 
they  are  now  "asking  for  a  voice  and  a  vote  In  the 
determination  of  their  own  education."  [Ibid,  p.  64.] 
This  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  They  deserve  more 
than  Just  a  hearing. 

Like  the  faculty,  these  motives  are  actxiated 
by  a  relatively  small  core  of  the  student  body  behind 
which  are  many  more  quiescent  and  sympathetic  Individu¬ 
als.  The  morality  and  responsibility  of  this  stance 
cannot,  however,  be  doubted.  Furthermore,  this  search 
for  Individuality  Is  not  competitive,  practical,  and 
separatlonlst ,  but  rather  social,  hence  such  centrally 
concerned  students  plus  the  majority  of  their  less  ac¬ 
tive  associates  may  be  conceptualized  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  secondary  American  value  pattern  suggested 
here. 


This  Is,  of  course,  a  contentious  generaliza¬ 
tion  for  college  has  also  become  a  haven  for  many  un¬ 
committed  and  alienated  youth.  Kenneth  Kenlston  has 
recently  singled  out  this  group  for  study.  [Kenneth 
Kenlston,  The  Uncommitted;  Alienated  Youth  In  American 
Society.  Hew  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1965. J  The  work 
of  Goldsen  and  her  colleagues  [Rose  K.  Ooldsen,  Morris 
Rosenberg,  Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr.,  Edward  A.  Suchman, 
What  College  Students  Think.  Princeton,  H.J.;  D.  Van 
Nostrand,  i960.]  and  Philip  Jacob  [Philip  E.  Jacob, 
Changing  Values  In  College.  Hew  York;  Harper,  1957»1 
will  also  hardly  excite  anyone  on  the  soclo-cultural 
potentiality  of  college  students. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  their  apparent  unthink¬ 
ing  conformity  and  shallowness  might  be  interpreted  as 
more  due  to  Ignorance  and  inexperience  than  willful  re¬ 
jection  of  social  responsibility.  In  fact,  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  minorities  and  equality  suggest  an  almost 
Idealistic  acceptance  of  humanitarian  themes.  Stu¬ 
dents  like  faculty  and  administration  are  complex  and 
multiform  In  their  outlook  and  approach  to  the  world. 
Still,  It  Is  hypothesized  that  equalltarlan-responsi- 
blllty  value  premises  are  focal  to  this  group. 

In  sum,  values  are  tied  to  the  positions  oc¬ 
cupied  by  these  three  groups  and  the  roles  practiced 
by  their  members.  They  naturally  Include  barriers  to 
effective  cooperation  and  organization  by  tending  to 
deny  honest  commvuilcatlon.  This  is  mainly  a  function 
of  the  power  and  prestige  relationships  set  up  among 
segments  of  the  university.  In  our  society  such  pat¬ 
terns  parallel  Identification  with  the  primary  and 
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secondary  value  patterns  defined  here.  In  the  educa¬ 
tional  setting  this  Is  questionably  related  to  the 
basic  historical  functions  of  the  university.  We  must 
then  seriously  ask  why  an  Institution  devoted  to  learn¬ 
ing  and  scholarship  values  administration  more  highly 
than  those  central  functions.  This  seems  totally  Il¬ 
logical  since  a  secondary  Institutional  role  takes 
precedence  over  Its  prlmaz^  purpose.  Yet  this  Is  fund¬ 
amental  to  the  organizational  problem  of  the  university, 
and  results  from  the  fact  that  It  has  been  modeled 
structurally  after  a  traditional  business  establish¬ 
ment.  Such  patterning  takes  as  Its  basis  the  achieve¬ 
ment-success  framework  and  this  may  be  a  tragic  error 
since  It  contributes  to  the  nature  of  the  deregulation 
discussed  here. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  aura  of  co¬ 
ordinated  organization  that  covers  higher  education 
really  makes  fundamental  differences  In  group  purposes 
and  motivation.  The  problems  of  value-selection  within 
this  setting  can  also  be  viewed  as  worsening,  largely 
because  the  purpose  of  the  xinlverslty  Is  becoming  more 
obscure.  Is  It  to  be  an  avenue  toward  truth,  a  means 
of  enhancing  the  ability  to  think,  a  way  of  "getting  a- 
head"  or  "fitting  In"?  Or  does  It  primarily  perform 
the  social-economic  function  of  keeping  a  sizable  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  off  of  the  labor  market  for  four  years? 

Lack  of  a  coherent  and  meaningful  direction 
for  the  Institution  as  a  whole  Is  seen  here  as  also  an 
outgrowth  of  conflict  between  the  foregoing  value  pat- 
tez^s  as  they  are  manifested  by  their  champions  In  our 
society.  Clearly  this  struggle  must  have  Its  repercus¬ 
sions  on  all  levels  of  the  university.  Thus  we  find 
that  administration,  faculty,  and  students,  who  should 
be  effectively  Integrated  with  each  other  as  partici¬ 
pants  In  a  common  activity  find  themselves  acting  as 
disparate,  poorly  related  entitles.  As  confused  as 
their  value -premises  are,  their  setting  demands  the 
realization  of  human  freedom  within  the  boxinds  of  com- 
mtinlty  responsibility,  not  the  fracturing  of  these  In¬ 
to  separate  goals.  Such  Is  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  real  organization. 

Much  soul  searching  and  self -scrutiny  Is  thus 
required.  Administrators,  In  revising  their  current 
values,  might  be  able  to  reactivate  many  latent  and  sup¬ 
pressed  hopes.  Likewise  academic  careerists  among  the 
faculty  must  re-examine  their  notions  and  behavior  to 
meet  the  goals  that  Justify  their  existence.  Students 
would  thus  have  an  arena  for  gaining  the  maturity  their 
Ideals  demand.  Activity  toward  such  ends  would  neces¬ 
sarily  place  the  university  back  Into  Its  proper 
historical -cultural  position  and  go  far  toward  resolv¬ 
ing  the  organizational  problems  that  now  exist. 
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However,  as  long  as  higher  education  falls 
to  take  a  clear  stand  relative  to  those  values  It 
shovild  represent  and  transmit,  the  difficulties  that 
are  growing  within  this  system  can  never  be  solved  by 
It. 


I  know  this  Is  all  vei*y  Idealistic  and  pur¬ 
istic  and  so  forth,  and  that  the  universities  may  have 
many,  many  associations  like  this  that  get  together, 
and  I  wish  I  knew  how  many,  because  I  have  seen  a  list 
and  It  Is  very,  very  long.  The  organizations  do  not 
relate  to  each  other.  They  very  rarely  question  their 
basic  premises. 

If  1  look  at  this  organization,  the  first 
question  I  would  ask  Is,  If  I  take  student  personnel 
people,  are  there  really  many  Institutional  similari¬ 
ties  among  them  --  not  their  perception  so  much,  but 
It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  a  terribly  vaguely  defined 
area  oftentimes  attached  to  the  specific  person  ful¬ 
filling  the  position,  that  he  must  make  It,  and  that 
It  Is  oftentimes  a  chance  phenomenon,  depending  upon 
who  Is  In  the  position  above  the  person,  or  the  amoiint 
of  people  he  has  and  how  they  relate  to  him. 

Basically,  what  1  am  saying  Is  that  we  may 
not  like  to  look  at  It,  but  universities  are  suxn;>rls- 
Ingly  disorganized  Institutions  that  have  Just  an  aura 
about  them  of  coherence  and  direction,  and  It  Is  not 
my  feeling  that  you  could  really  get  so  many  threads 
of  coherence  about  them  because  from  the  very  top  down 
In  their  basic  purposes  there  Is  a  considerable  anomy 
to  be  foxund. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  CHICK:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Spllka,  for 
that  very  Insightful  presentation.  Dr.  Spllka  has 
Indicated  he  will  be  very  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  that  any  of  you  might  have.  If  there  Is 
anyone  who  would  care  to  raise  a  question,  we  would 
appreciate  your  Indicating  your  school  and  name. 

...  Discussion  period  followed  ... 
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SEMINAR 

Tuesday  -  June  28,  1966 


"The  Role  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  In  Higher  Education  — 

A  Reconsideration" 

The  Seminar  on  "The  Role  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  In  Higher  Education  --  A  Reconsideration," 
held  In  the  Grand  Ballroom,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  28, 
1966,  convened  at  two-ten  o'clock.  Dean  Lyle  Reynolds, 
Dean  of  Students,  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  What  we  hope  to  do  Is  to 
have  some  discussion  between  you  and  the  panelists, 
so  can  we  ask  you  gentlemen  to  please  come  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  room. 

Welcome  to  the  afternoon  panel  on  Intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  and  higher  education,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two. 

The  beginning  of  this  panel  stems  all  the  way 
back  to  our  last  Conference  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  when 
President  Nygreen  asked  me  If  I  would  Initiate  and  take 
steps  to  get  a  panel  like  this  one  together  to  explore 
relationships  that  might  exist  between  certain  of  our 
national  Intercollegiate  athletic  organizations  and 
NASPA;  to  see,  for  example,  if  a  dialog  between  NASPA 
and  the  national  organizations,  NCCA,  NAIA,  and  so  on, 
might  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  organizations,  and 
perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  of  benefit  to  our  stu¬ 
dents. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  was  formed  later  of  my¬ 
self,  Dean  Francis  Smiley  from  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  and  Dean  Arlelgh  Williams  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  We  have  hopes  that  this  ad 
hoc  committee  can  continue  and  work  on  problems  such 
as  the  Identification  of  problems  In  this  area.  In 
which  they  may  stimulate  research  leading,  hopefully, 
to  a  broader  understanding  and  maybe  a  solution  of  the 
problems  to  some  degree. 

One  of  our  concerns,  we  feel.  Is  to  assist. 

If  It  proves  to  be  desirable,  in  Integrating  Intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  programs  with  the  student  personnel 
services  so  that  focus  might  be  placed  upon  students 
In  some  Instances  where  It  might  not  exist. 

In  the  early  phases  of  developing  the  panel 
we  asked  the  topflight  men  In  the  country,  we  felt,  to 
participate  In  the  panel,  and  right  off  the  bat  one  of 
our  first  panelists  was  shot.  I  began  to  worry  at  that 
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particular  point  ahether  aerring  on  this  panel  had  aoae 
meaning  along  this  direction.  But  up  to  this  point,  no 
panelist  has  been  injured  in  any  May.  This  panelist, 
you  may  be  interested  in  knoelng,  mss  Mr.  James  Corbett 
from  Louisiana  State  University,  who  this  past  year 
served  as  National  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  Athletics.  He  is  recovering,  but  unable 
to  be  with  us  today. 

Then  as  we  began  to  develop  the  panel  a  little 
further.  My  own  nervousness  about  the  development  of 
the  panel  began  to  perhaps  approach  that  of  one  of  my 
friends  who  lives  out  in  the  Mohave  Desert,  who  had 
great  concern  about  going  to  Los  Angeles  and  driving  on 
the  Freeways  in  Los  Angeles.  Finally  he  decided  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  Los  Angeles,  and  in  fact  to  try 
to  drive  on  those  Freeways.  All  his  buddies  advised 
him  to  stay  off  the  Freeways,  that  this  was  a  pretty 
dangerous  operation. 

So  he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  stayed  off  the 
Freeways,  driving  into  town  using  all  the  circuitous 
routes,  and  was  in  Los  Angeles  several  days,  but 
watched  the  people  whizsing  back  and  forth  on  the 
Freeways  above  him.  And  his  desire  to  get  up  on  there 
and  drive  on  it  became  so  great  that  he  couldn't  re¬ 
sist  any  longer.  So  he  came  to  a  fortuitous  solution. 

He  decided  he  would  get  up  on  Sunday  morning  and  drive 
on  the  Freeways.  He  reasoned  that  at  that  particular 
point  all  the  Catholics  would  be  in  church,  and  all  the 
PTOtestants  would  be  in  bed,  and  all  the  Jews  would  be 
in  Palm  Springs.  (Laughter)  So  he  got  up  and  drove 
back  and  forth  on  the  Freeway,  and  was  hit  and  severely 
injured  by  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist.  (Laughter) 

What  I  would  like  to  do  initially  is  intro¬ 
duce  our  panelists  and  let  you  listen  to  them. 

First,  two  members  of  the  committee  are  on 
the  panel;  they  will  not  make  presentations  but  will 
participate  in  the  discussion.  The  first  of  these  is 
Dean  Arlelgh  Williams,  Dean  of  Students  at  Berkeley. 

He  was  an  undergradviate  at  Berkeley.  We  wex^  in  the 
same  class  at  Berkeley,  and  he  was  an  outstanding 
football  player  and  halfback.  As  I  remember  Arlelgh, 
he  was  the  kind  of  person  when  the  big  ends  and  tackles 
swept  in  upon  him,  he  stood  with  great  coolness  and 
kicked  the  ball  out  and  kept  us  out  of  danger,  con¬ 
sistently  and  regularly.  I  am  sux^  that  this  kind  of 
courage  and  fortitude  has  been  the  kind  of  thing  that 
has  brought  him  through  the  episodes  at  Berkeley  with 
flying  colors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  us  in  the 
University  of  California  are  proud  that  Arlelgh  really 
is  the  only  staff  member  in  these  areas  at  Berkeley  who 
not  only  survived  the  episodes  in  the  fall  of  1964,  but 
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came  out  of  It  ulth  a  promotion.  Whan  the  episodes  be¬ 
gan  in  the  fall  of  1964,  Arleigh  was  the  Dean  of  Men; 
today  he  is  Dean  of  Students. 

After  graduating  from  Berkeley,  Arleigh 
worked  at  the  College  of  Marin  as  Director  of  Ath¬ 
letics,  football  coach  and  Dean  of  Men  for  some  time. 
Then  he  moved  to  Berkeley  as  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  these  episodes  recently  became  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents. 


Sitting  on  my  Immediate  right,  another  member 
of  the  committee.  Is  Dean  Francis  C.  Smiley  of  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  Fran  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  with  a  degree  In  Civil  Engineering 
and  Petrole\am  Engineer.  He  served  In  the  armed  forces 
and  went  back  to  Colorado  as  the  PMS&T.  Then  he  gradu¬ 
ally  began  moving  Into  teaching  engineering  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  Dean  of  Students. 

His  special  Interest  Is  photogramme try.  At 
the  present  time  Fran  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  NCAA, 
and  Is  on  their  special  committee  on  recruiting  and 
financial  aids,  and  on  other  committees  that  play  a 
rather  Important  role  In  the  administration  of  the 
NCAA. 


Then  I  would  like  to  Introduce  —  sitting  to 
Dean  William's  left  —  Mr.  Balch,  who  comes  to  us,  most 
Immediately  as  the  Director  of  the  Capital  Program  of 
Deerfield  Academy  In  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  He  has 
been  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Affairs  at  Irvine,  Dean  of 
Men  at  Stanford  University,  and  has  been  Involved  for 
much  of  his  career  In  fluid  raising  activities  for 
Stanford  University,  for  the  Mental  Research  Institute, 
for  which  he  was  the  Director  In  Palo  Alta.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  him  on  the  panel. 

To  Dick's  left,  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
Admiral  Thomas  J.  Hamilton.  Admiral  Hamilton  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  then  after  his  under¬ 
graduate  career  there --I  should  also  point  out  that 
he  was  an  All-American  on  the  team  In  1926  while  he 
was  an  undergraduate  at  the  Academy. 

Following  his  undergraduate  experiences  at 
the  Academy,  he  earned  his  Wings  at  Pensacola,  and 
during  World  War  II  many  of  us  knew  him  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Navy's  pre-flight  schools.  I  was  In  one 
of  those  myself  for  a  short  while.  Then  eventually 
he  ended  up  as  the  executive  officer  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  USS  Enterprise. 


He  returned  to  the  Academy  after  World  War  II 
as  the  football  coach  and  director  of  athletics,  served 
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as  the  dlreotor  of  athletlos  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  for  ten  years.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
Executive  Director  of  the  Athletic  Association  of 
Western  Universities  here  on  the  Coast. 

Next  I  would  like  to  present  Hr.  Richard 
Larkins*  Director  of  Athletics  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dick  was  an  outstanding  athlete  at  Ohio  State 
as  an  undergraduate.  He  became  the  Director  of 
Athletlos  in  19^6  and  has  been  serving  In  that  ca¬ 
pacity  since.  He  Is  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
NCAA*  and  Is  the  President-Elect  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Directors  of  Athletlos. 

On  my  far  right  let  me  Introduce  to  you  Hr. 
Jeremiah  Ford*  who  Is  the  Director  of  Athletics  at 
Pennsylvania.  Hr.  Ford  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania*  earning  his  H.A.  and  B.A.  degrees 
there.  After  finishing  at  Pennsylvania  he  went  to 
Hobart  College  where  he  coached  football  and  served 
as  an  Instructor  of*  English  for  some  time.  He  returned 
In  1937  to  Pennsylvania  to  serve  as  an  Instructor  In 
the  English  Department*  and  worked  In  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  program.  At  the  close  of  the  war*  he 
went  to  St.  George's  School  as  head  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment  and  football  coach*  and  he  assumed  his  duties 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In  1953.  He  has  been 
significant  as  a  leader  In  the  Ivy  League*  as  a  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ivy  League  Administrative  Committee*  and  a 
number  of  other  executive  committees  In  the  Ivy  League 
which  establish  policy.  Welcome  to  the  panel. 

Last  but  far  from  least*  I  would  like  to 
Introduce  Dr.  Paul  Glddens*  President  of  Hamline  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Glddens  received  his  A.B.  from  Simpson 
College*  his  H.A.  from  Harvard*  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  He  has  a  distinguished 
career  of  teaching  In  various  parts  of  the  country* 
having  been  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Kansas* 
Iowa  State*  State  University  of  Iowa*  Oregon  State* 
Allegheny  College  and  then  seized  as  the  President  of 
Hamline  since  1953*  He  was  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  In  19^5 
and  has  a  long  list  of  publications.  He  also  Is  a 
director  of  many  Important  and  significant  organiza¬ 
tions  In  the  country. 

Bach  of  these  panelists  is  going  to  present 
his  own  points  of  view*  and  then  we  hope  we  can  elicit 
some  discussion  from  the  group  so  we  hope  that  while 
they  are  making  their  presentations*  you  may  be  formu¬ 
lating  questions  that  you  would  like  to  place  to  the 
panelists. 

To  begin  our  discussion  this  afternoon*  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  Hr.  Richard  Balch.  Dick. 
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DR.  RICHARD  BALCH  (Executive  Administrator, 
Mental  Research  Institute,  Palo  Alta,  California): 

Mr.  Chairman,  Panelists,  Guests:  Let  me  preface  Nhat 
I  have  to  say  by  suggesting  that  at  no  time  In  history 
has  there  been  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the 
status  quo  In  education.  As  an  example,  let  me  quote: 

"There  are  doubts  concerning  the  business 
of  education  since  all  people  do  not  agree  In 
those  things  they  would  have  a  child  taught, 
both  with  respect  to  Improvement  In  virtue  and 
a  happy  life;  nor  Is  It  clear  whether  the  object 
of  It  should  be  to  Improve  the  reason  or  rectify 
the  morals.  From  the  present  mode  of  education 
we  cannot  determine,  with  certainty  that  to  which 
men  Incline,  whether  to  Instruct  a  child  in  what 
will  be  useful  to  him  In  life,  or  what  tends  to 
virtue,  or  what  Is  excellent;  for  all  of  these 
things  have  their  separate  defenders." 

--Aristotle  In  400  B.C. 

So,  too,  has  each  generation  criticized  Its 
youth.  Again,  may  I  quote: 

"The  children  now  love  luxury;  they  have  no 
manners,  have  contempt  for  authority;  they  show 
disrespect  for  elders  and  love  to  chatter  Instead 
of  exercise;  they  contradict  their  elders,  misbe¬ 
have  before  company,  gobble  up  dainties  at  the 
table;  cross  their  legs  and  tyrannize  over  their 
teachers. " 

--Socrates  In  500  B.C. 


You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions,  fatalistic 
or  optimistic,  from  early  civilization.  My  personal 
choice  Is  one  of  optimism,  because  generations  of  men 
have  dealt  with  the  same  problems  for  a  long  time. 


It  seems  to  me  perhaps  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  same  problems  today.  As  a  former  dean 
of  men,  as  a  former  director  of  athletics,  and  whatever 
elde  you  want  to  name,  I  think  there  Is  a  great  oppor- 
tiznlty  for  many  of  you  present  In  an  unclaimed  Job  that 
Is  open  to  you  and  the  stakes  are  rather  high. 

Who,  for  Instance,  will  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  If  you  do  not,  for  finally  controlling  a  tech¬ 
nology  that  now  nearly  controls  Its  makers? 


Who  will  finally  decide  that  human  beings 
should  again  speak  to  each  other  and  live  with  each 
other  Instead  of  retreating  farther  behind  gadgets 
and  devices? 


Where  will  the  cycle  be  broken  that  general¬ 
ly  means  that  a  child  must  begin  life  with  most  of  the 
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saaa  prejudloea  and  bllndneases  that  his  parents  had? 
Will  this  generation  produce  a  significant  number  of 
leaders  that  admit  their  own  failures  Instead  of 
passing  them  on  as  traditions? 

Can  we  recapture  control  of  our  own  age  which 
we  call  modem  Just  because  It  Is  new? 

These  things  are  threatening  and  they  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  you  and  I  can  do  something  about. 
At  stake  Is  human  society  and  human  values  and  1  think 
an  examination  of  what  Is  going  on  In  this  world  should 
cause  a  bit  of  alarm. 

We  are  starting  to  conquer  space,  and  I  was 
sitting  In  a  living  room  not  too  long  ago  when  the 
lives  of  two  men  were  In  danger  trying  to  come  back 
to  earth.  Thousands  of  television  viewers  objected  to 
having  the  re-run  of  "I  Love  Lucy"  Interrupted  by  the 
report  of  the  dramatic  event.  Many  of  you  remember. 

As  one  f\irther  effort  to  set  the  stage,  may 
I  quote  John  Stuart  Mill  from  his  essay  on  "Liberty." 

"A  state  which  always  dwarfs  Its  men.  In 
order  that  they  may  be  more  doolie  Instruments 
In  Its  hands. .. .will  find  that  with  small  men 
no  great  thing  can  really  be  accomplished." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  we  may  continue  In 
universities  to  make  rules  and  to  pay  lip  service  to 
ethical  conduct  and  principles,  but  until  our  actions 
convey  the  convictions  of  "great  men"  we  are  wasting 
our  time. 


To  state  the  problem  as  a  parent,  a  would -be - 
educator  and,  specifically  as  a  former  vice-chancellor 
for  student  affairs,  I  find  the  panel  topic  difficult 
to  discuss  In  two  parts:  education  and  athletics. 
Education,  to  me.  Is  the  aggregate  experience  of  the 
Individual  throu^  which  he  imy  act  purposefully, 
think  rationally  and  deal  effectively  with  his  environ¬ 
ment.  If  you  accept  such  a  definition,  athletics  are 
a  part  of  education.  Thus,  our  discussion  Involves 
the  variety  of  means  by  which  we  accomplish  this 
particular  goal. 

The  transformation  that  has  taken  place  In 
American  school  and  college  sports  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  progressively  Imposed  confusion  and 
serious  conflict  In  the  minds  of  those  concerned  with 
the  function  to  be  served  by  Institutions  of  learalng. 

As  the  social  order  has  undergone  change,  so 
have  human  agencies  been  Influenced.  The  question  we 
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face  today  la  one  of  hoe  beat  to  organize  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  functlona  aeeklng  room  under  the  "education 
tent."  We  cannot  aerve  every  cauae  In  any  one  Inatl- 
tutlon.  Our  need  la  to  recognize  the  variety  of  pur- 
poaea  aerved  In  our  aeveral  typea  of  Inatltutlona  and 
to  encoiirage  a  aelf -declared  forthright  purault  of 
thoae  purpoaea. 

Declaration  of  educational  purpoae  la  aaaumed 
to  be  mlthln  the  rlghta  and  obllgatlona  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  bodlea  of  each  Inatltutlon.  Specifically >  defenae 
of  Intellectual  Integrity  la  the  reaponalblllty  of  our 
Individual  facultlea,  prealdenta  and  headmaatera.  To 
acknowledge  auoh  rlghta  and  reaponalbllltlea  la  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  no  national  organization  ahould  be  called  upon 
to  enforce  leglalatlon  that  rellevea  Inatltutlona  of 
their  reaponalblllty. 

Let  me  be  blunt  and  apeclflc.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  dollar  haa  been  apread  ao  thin  and  competi¬ 
tion  for  athletic  talent  ao  great  that  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Aaaoclatlon  haa  bean  called  upon 
to  regtilate  "fair  trade"  practlcea  for  the  young 
athletea  of  America. 

Individual  conferencea  unable  to  cope  with 
recruiting  problema  have  tuimed  to  a  national  body  for 
detailed  policing  of  their  affaire.  We  now  face  at  the 
national  level  a  problem  of  mutual  dlatruat  ao  great 
that  a  purely  amateur  athletic  program  cannot  exlat 
within  the  regulatlona. 

Throughout  the  nation  gate  recelpta  and  aporta 
page  preatlge  have  dictated  the  need  for  reatrlctlve 
meaaurea  In  the  collegiate  aearch  for  phyalcal  proweaa. 
The  reault  can  mean  the  elimination  of  your  aon  from 
recreation  he  may  aeek  In  competitive  athletlca. 

If  your  aon  happena  to  be  a  young  man  aought 
after  by  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education^  he  la  a  atu- 
dent  athlete.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  la  late  In 
reaching  hla  phyalcal  maturity,  but  quallflea  for  col¬ 
lege,  he  could  well  be  an  athletic  atudent. 

Rather  than  beg  the  legallatlc  ramlflcatlona 
of  what  may  exlat  for  your  aon,  let  me  be  apeclflc. 
Becauae  of  the  demand  for  trained  manpower,  M.I.T.  ad- 
mlta  a  Freahman  Claaa  of  900.  In  auch  a  group  one 
flnda  a  broad  croaa-aectlon  of  American  manhood. 

Through  the  demanda  of  3,600  undergraduatea,  an  Inter¬ 
collegiate  program  of  17  aporta  haa  evolved. 

Many  of  you  are  admitting  young  men  quali¬ 
fied,  by  definition,  aa  student  athletes  and  athletic 
students.  If  we  live  by  the  regulations  promulgated 
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by  the  N.C.A.A.,  Me  must  discover  means  by  Mhloh  Me 
can: 


l)  Make  certain  no  student  participating 
on  an  Intercollegiate  team  obtains  a  Chrlsts^as  Job 
prior  to  seven  days  before  the  Institute's  Vacation 
period.  This  can  be  alloMed  only  If  Me  can  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  said  student  could  not  otherMlse  obtain  the 
Job. 


2)  We  must  deteralne  hoM  a  student  partici¬ 
pating  on  an  Intercollegiate  team  chose  to  visit  the 
campus.  If  tMO  or  more  alumni  chose  to  share  expenses 
In  driving  one  or  more  boys  to  the  campus,  such  stu¬ 
dents  are  Ineligible  for  competition  In  an  Intercol¬ 
legiate  contest. 

3)  We  must  make  certain  no  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  SMlms  In  the  pool  If  he  later  hopes  to  qualify  as 
an  Intercollegiate  SMlmmer. 

4)  If  Me  find  through  Investigation  that  an 
alumnus  has  afforded  company  funds  In  paying  the  auto¬ 
mobile  expenses  to  visit  the  campus  and  a  student  Mho 
later  attends  M.I.T.  Mas  riding  In  the  car,  he,  too. 

Is  Ineligible  for  Intercollegiate  competition. 

5)  We  must  make  certain  that  no  student  par¬ 
ticipating  on  an  Intercollegiate  team  has  travelled 
Mlth  an  alumnus  to  Mltness  an  Intercollegiate  athletic 
contest  off-campus. 

6)  Nom  Me  are  considering  again  —  this  mss 
going  on  some  years  ago  --  the  signing  of  a  contract 
referred  to  as  a  "pre -registration  certificate,"  Mlth 
all  of  the  fair  trade  practices  defined  among  the 
several  Income -producing  sports.  Literally  a  profes¬ 
sional  contract. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  of  the  above  probable 
Infractions,  It  Mould  be  necessary  that  Me  ask  all 
alumni  and  friends  to  contribute  the  monies  they  might 
use.  In  bringing  a  student  to  the  campus,  to  a  central 
fund.  We  could  then  pay  the  travel  expenses  for  all 
students  Mho  shoM  any  Interest  In  furthering  their 
academic  career  at  our  respective  Institutions.  To 
do  otherMlse,  as  ms  Mill,  Mill  mean  gambling  Mlth  the 
problem  of  Mho  Is  the  student  athlete  and  Mho  Is  the 
athletic  student. 

As  parents  ms  must  be  asare  of  the  program 
Imposed  by  our  oMn  national  association.  Conformity 
Is  requested  In  place  of  Integrity.  Rather  than  es¬ 
tablishing  Individual  Internal  policies,  an  attitude 
of  misery  loves  company  has  been  fostered  by  the  de¬ 
tailed  breakdoMn  of  National  Collegiate  Athletic  rules. 
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Assuming  there  Is  value  derived  from  an  Inter¬ 
collegiate  program  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  more 
time  can  be  spent  showing  the  relationship  and  less  time 
spent  devising  rules.  All  of  our  Institutions  have  an 
Important  stake  In  this  problem.  We  have  helped  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  technological  development  providing  more 
leisure  time,  more  spectator  mediums  and  a  nonchalance 
toward  participation. 

The  Ivy  League  has  not  resolved  all  of  the 
problems  of  pride  In  Alma  Mater  as  displayed  on  the 
athletic  field,  but  It  has  drawn  together  eight  Insti¬ 
tutions  whose  presidents  have  stated  their  common  goal. 
This  degree  of  conformity  provides  a  base  for  some 
reality  so  long  as  visits  to  campuses,  what  constitutes 
a  visit,  what  route  you  took,  are  not  Imposed  upon  this 
small  league  of  eight  Institutions. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  In  the  United  States  Is  the  variety  and  difference 
In  our  educational  Institutions.  National  legislation 
Imposed  upon  your  son  Is  not  only  unrealistic,  but  can¬ 
not  be  policed.  By  such  legislation  we  place  a  premium 
on  what  one  can  "get  away  with"  rather  than  what  Is 
right  for  any  one  Institution. 

The  code  for  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  must  be  limited  to  principles  and  practices 
which  preserve  Institutional  conferences  and  regional 
rights  for  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Progress  has 
not  been  made  by  throwing  the  ball  at  the  N.C.A.A.  and 
hoping  the  solution  will  happen. 

Presidents,  faculty,  and  alumni  can  declare 
their  Intent  as  an  Institution  dedicated  to  the  conser¬ 
vation,  promulgation,  and  expansion  of  knowledge.  If, 
within  this  declaration,  there  Is  Incorporated  the  need 
to  field  an  Intercollegiate  team  that  will  excel  In  the 
world  of  entertainment,  this  can  be  made  perfectly 
clear  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  present  day  deterred  -- 
If  not  eliminated. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  thought  to  what 
I  have  said.  President  Conant,  former  President  of 
Harvard,  for  several  years  now  has  not  only  been  study¬ 
ing  the  high  school,  but  the  Junior  high  school.  Ho 
came  out  with  what.  In  my  Judgment,  was  a  tragic  state¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  his  Investigation  of  Jiuilor  high 
schools.  In  which  he  was  condemning  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  athletic  program.  To  mo,  he  did  more  to  drive 
the  lesser  Intellect  to  the  rationalization  for  his 
reason  for  being  than  any  other  one  man  In  the  country. 

I  suggest  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  Is  a 
project  you  can  undertake  as  an  Association  which  could 
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at  least  supplement,  if  not  add  to  the  literature,  a 
program  in  uhlch  you  spend  time  and  money  developing 
a  stimulus  In  all  classrooms  which  will  capture  the 
elements  of  initiative,  concentration,  reflection, 
and  pride  Inherent  in  an  athletic  activity. 

If  this  can  he  the  end  result  of  this  meeting 
It  Is  possible  that  the  art  of  teaching  will  be  given 
the  encouragement  It  so  dlrely  needs  and  will  return  to 
the  prominence  that  It  once  had  In  our  society. 

That  Is  all  I  have.  Nr.  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Thank  you,  Dick. 

Our  next  panelist  will  be  Admiral  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Executive  Director  of  the  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Westez*n  Universities.  Admiral  Heusllton. 

ADMIRAL  THOMAS  HAMILTON  (Executive  Director, 
Athletic  Association  of  Western  Universities,  San 
Francisco,  California):  Nr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
panelists.  Gentlemen:  I  rather  hate  to  burden  you  with 
my  remarks.  At  one  time  I  was  Introduced  by  a  young 
officer  who  had  served  In  my  outfit,  and  he  was  talking 
to  his  group.  I  had,  as  one  sometimes  does  In  an  out¬ 
fit  like  that,  to  battle  for  their  Interests.  But  he 
got  up  and  he  said,  "Now  this  man  has  gone  through  hell 
for  you,  and  the  least  you  can  do  Is  go  through  hell 
with  him."  (Laughter) 

So  my  apologies,  but  I  will  start  off  In  this 
high  priced  batting  order  we  have.  I  think  with  the 
power  we  have  In  the  panel  I  am  supposed  to  bunt,  but  I 
am  generally  a  free  swinger,  so  I  am  going  to  play  for 
the  hit  and  run. 

Before  this  erudite  group  of  top-flight  edu¬ 
cational  administrators.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  little 
need  to  answer  the  critics  of  Intercollegiate  athletics, 
but  I  will  start  there. 

I  think  you  are  well  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
one  type  of  educator,  so  grooved  In  his  dedication  to  a 
specialty  or  subject  that  he  would  diminish  other  ac¬ 
tivities  In  order  that  his  own  may  be  accoz^ded  more 
emphasis  and  attention.  Invariably  the  first  rock  that 
they  pick  up  and  throw  is  directed  at  football  or  Inter¬ 
collegiate  sports,  and  Invariably  the  statement  draws  a 
headline  for  the  detractor. 

One  of  this  group  which  I  would  like  to 
strongly  disavow  and  rebutt  Is  Admiral  Rlckover,  who 
has  made  a  lot  of  gratuitous  observations  about  educa¬ 
tion  and  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  damn  sports  and 
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all  physical  activities  of  youth.  Let's  give  Admiral 
Kickover  due  credit  for  his  technical  and  administra¬ 
tive  skill  in  the  development  of  nuclear  submarines; 
but  his  naval  record  has  been  specialized j  and  he  does 
not  enjoy  the  breadth  to  oppose  the  considered  opin¬ 
ions  of  officers  such  as  Admirals  Halsey  and  Nlmltz,  or 
Greneral  Bisenhoeer,  who  have  all  stated  that  sports 
training  has  been  most  essential  in  the  development  and 
make-up  of  leaders. 

I  consider  myself  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
had  two  careers  in  fields  that  I  have  enjoyed  tremen¬ 
dously  —  first  in  the  Navy,  and  secondly  in  sports. 

The  activities  are  not  dissimilar.  I  will  beg  your  in¬ 
dulgence  to  outline  my  Navy  experience  a  little,  simply 
because  it  was  there  that  1  learned  the  value  of  sports. 

At  the  Naval  Academy  —  and  it  is  the  same  at 
West  Point  and  the  Air  Force  Academy  —  every  student 
is  expected  to  take  part  in  sports,  in  addition  to  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an  excellent  physical  education  course 
where  basic  skills  are  Imparted.  I  had  a  rich  experi¬ 
ence  of  playing  beside  a  great  many  schoolmates  in  in¬ 
tercollegiate  football,  basketball,  and  baseball.  We 
derived  the  same  benefits  as  participants  at  any  other 
college,  but  I  believe  the  importance  of  these  relation¬ 
ships  were  dramatized  more  in  military  life  and  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  me.  The  dog-eat-dog  practice 
and  competition  to  make  the  team  within  one's  own  squad 
gives  one  a  true  perspective  of  the  strength,  stamina, 
agility  (both  mental  and  physical),  determination,  co¬ 
operativeness,  sportsmanship,  and  even  courage  of  each 
of  one's  teammates.  The  acceptance  of  common  challenges 
with  the  carrying  out  of  individual  responsibilities 
lets  one  know  and  appreciate  the  great  qualities  of 
others  and  one's  own  limitations.  It  is  most  rare  that 
a  phoney  can  ever  result  from  this  type  of  training, 
and  if  he  does  develop,  1  would  attribute  it  as  likely 
to  be  the  effect  of  later  influences. 

1  found  in  the  Navy  that  this  same  kind  of 
knowledge  and  confidence  in  my  fellow  pilots  was  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  close  teamwork  of  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
various  disciplines  of  shooting  and  bombing  and  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  carriers,  and  even  Instrument  flying  in  bad 
weather.  Furthermore,  the  respect  built  for  my  oppon¬ 
ents  in  athletics  was  worthwhile  and  Important,  not  only 
in  the  give-and-take  of  normal  life,  but  I  think  added 
a  lot  to  the  cooperation  between  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marines  in  the  field  where  I  found  my  old  sports  oppon¬ 
ents  were  close  partners  in  military  operations. 

If  I  needed  any  more  evidence  on  the  values 
of  sport,  it  was  supplied  in  World  War  II.  Admiral 
Radford  had  the  conviction  that  many  of  the  qualities 
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wanted  In  a  Navy  eonbat  pilot  could  be  partly  developed 
by  use  of  competitive  sports  as  training  measures. 

Some  80,000  cadets  went  through  an  extensive  course  In 
gymnastics,  soccer,  swimming,  wrestling,  boxing,  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  and  track  In  addition  to  their  aca¬ 
demic  work  and  flight  training.  These  young  men  thus 
trained,  who  then  flew  from  our  carriers  and  patrol 
squadrons,  were  superb.  The  same  values  and  conditions 
hold  true  In  all  of  our  colleges. 

It  Is  well  and  good  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  academic  training  of  youth,  but  let  It  not  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  physical  fitness  and  all-round  disci¬ 
plinary  training  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
make-up  of  worthwhile  Americans. 

May  I  quote  President  Ralph  Cooper  Hutchinson 
of  Lafayette  College,  who  In  an  article  gave  football 
the  Marc  Anthony  treatment  at  the  outset  leading  the 
reader  to  believe  he  has  stepped  forward  to  bury  col¬ 
lege  football,  not  to  praise  It,  and  then  states,  "I 
shall  now  say  why  I  believe  football  Is  of  enormous 
value  and  importance  to  the  college;  why  It  should  have 
more  attention  and  leadership,  not  less,  and  why  In 
some  cases  it  should  cost  more  money,  not  less. 

Through  no  design  or  deliberation  on  the  part  of  any 
man  or  group  of  men,  football  has  become  the  emotional¬ 
ly  Integrating  force  of  the  American  college.  The 
place  of  emotions  In  the  culture  of  a  people  and  In 
the  development  of  a  nation  or  Its  Institutions  has 
never  been  adequately  measured.  Therefore  football  Is 
not  generally  understood.  It  Is  an  emotional  phenome¬ 
non.  It  Is  the  symbol  about  which  are  gathered  the 
loyalties  of  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  friends  of 
the  college.  These  loyalties  are,  to  some  degree,  to 
the  very  spiritual  and  Christian  character  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Football  Is  merely  the  Integrating  symbol  about 
which  such  loyalties  are  rallied  and  throvigh  which 
they  are  Integrated.  Football  has  a  mission  which  Is 
Intangible  and  obscure  but  tremendously  Important." 

President  Leo  Jenkins  of  East  Carolina  State 
says,  "It  Is  unworthy  of  a  college  to  have  an  athletic 
program  and  then  slight  It,  belittle  It,  or  treat  It 
as  a  necessary  evil.  If  a  college  considers  such  a 
program  evil,  then  It  has  a  moral  obligation  to  make 
an  attempt  to  abolish  It.  If  It  Is  thoxight  to  be 
worthy,  as  a  part  of  the  over-all  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  program,  then  It  should  be  treated  with  respect 
and  dignity,  and  be  completely  supported.  It  Is  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  great  American  tradition  to  have  a 
burning  desire  to  win.  This  desire  should  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  regular  curriculum,  also.  It  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  ludicrous  for  us  to  advise  -crur  students 
majoring  In  business  not  to  strive  for  success." 
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Intercollegiate  competition  Is  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  American  spirit  of  "free  enterprise."  In 
all  of  education  and  life,  the  greatest  challenges 
bring  forth  the  greatest  achievements.  Intramural 
sports  are  fine  for  recreation  and  relaxation,  but  the 
demands  for  personal  excellence,  sacrifice,  and  disci¬ 
pline  are  not  Inherent,  and  the  personal  benefit  to  the 
Individual  does  not  compare  with  the  contributions  of 
Intercollegiate  competition. 

The  criticisms  and  charges  of  the  excesses 
and  evils  of  Intercollegiate  sport  are  directed  In  many 
instances  toward  practices  that  have  long  since  come 
under  strict  controls  and  have  been  largely  eliminated. 
It  Is  my  observation  that  by  and  large  most  collegiate 
programs  now  are  well  regulated  by  faculty  control  and 
there  Is  little  violation  of  the  rules.  The  good  of 
Intercollegiate  athletics  should  not  be  questioned  be¬ 
cause  of  a  few  violations.  Certainly  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  Is  not  under  suspicion  because  one  man  Is  guilty 
of  embezzlement. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  "Intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  being  so  beneficial,  why  don't  we 
have  more  of  it?"  Seriously,  each  Institution  should 
examine  Itself.  With  the  great  expansion  of  student 
enrollment,  has  your  institution  added  appreciably  to 
the  nvunber  of  Intercollegiate  teams  where  students 
anxious  for  the  chance  can  have  the  opportunities  to 
derive  the  values  of  intercollegiate  competition?  De¬ 
prived  of  sports  opportunities,  students  energies  are 
directed  In  other  channels,  many  of  which  are  not  as 
beneficial  to  the  Indlvldvial.  What  has  happened  to 
the  Jxinlor  varsity  competition  that  used  to  be  much 
more  plentiful?  What  has  happened  to  the  large  frosh 
squads  and  tuzmouts?  I  wish  we  might  see  a  lightweight 
football  competition  throughout  all  the  colleges  like 
the  150  lb.  football  league  In  the  East.  This  Is  ter¬ 
rific.  The  little  guys  play  with  the  same  skill  as  the 
varsity,  and  the  games  are  very  fast  since  all  players 
are  the  same  size. 

Then  I  would  like  you  to  focus  your  attention 
on  a  new  bright  star  appearing  In  our  flx*mament  -- 
girls  sports.  This  area  should  receive  your  backing  to 
provide  opportunities  for  girls  with  higher  sport  skills 
to  find  opportunity  for  development  and  competition  In 
college  and  high  schools.  There  has  been  a  decisive 
change  of  attitude  among  women  physical  educators  to 
encourage  a  growth  of  girls  programs,  but,  by  and  large, 
campus  administrative  support  has  been  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  suitable  progress. 

Despite  some  purveyors  of  doom,  we  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  greatest  era  of  Intercollegiate  athletics  the 
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Morld  has  seen.  In  almost  every  sport,  new  records  of 
achievement  are  being  made,  only  to  be  broken  the  next 
day  by  different  athletes.  There  seems  to  be  no  bar¬ 
rier  which  our  wonderful  yoiuig  men  and  women  cannot 
conquer,  and  they  do  It  because  of  harder  work  and  ex¬ 
pert  coaching.  I  wish  the  whole  Image  of  America 
could  be  portrayed  by  these  handsome,  strong,  yoting 
products  of  our  college  and  high  school  athletic 
squads.  They  are  not  only  better  physically,  but  they 
are  smarter  and  more  articulate  than  their  predeces¬ 
sors. 


Our  conference  Is  founded  on  a  philosophy  of 
trust  and  confidence  which  has  done  much  to  dispell 
the  suspicion  and  gossip  that  has  been  so  destructive 
In  collegiate  relationships.  Each  member-institution 
sends  to  my  office  admission  records  on  their  fresh¬ 
men,  and  transcripts  annually  on  the  academic  records 
of  their  student-athletes  In  the  pressure  sports  of 
football  and  basketball.  These  are  available  as  well 
as  financial  aid  records  to  any  official  representa¬ 
tive  to  check  In  case  any  questions  are  asked.  I 
think  It  Is  quite  significant  to  point  out  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  athlete  Is  no  "dummy"  to  give  you  this  data: 

At  the  eight  Institutions  there  were  524  boys  on 
the  football  and  basketball  squads  admitted. 

303  or  3&f6  had  marks  of  3.0  or  better. 

l48  or  28%  had  marks  of  3.4  or  better. 

58  or  llj<  had  marks  of  3.8  or  better. 

12  or  2.3J<  had  perfect  marks  of  4.0. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  broaden  our  athletlo 
horizons,  and  give  many  more  youths  the  opportunities 
of  Intercollegiate  competition  to  bring  an  enlarged 
group  the  lessons  In  responsibility  and  discipline 
needed  today  In  our  national  life. 

Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Thank  you.  Admiral 

Hamilton. 

In  selecting  the  panel  we  tried  to  present  a 
broad  spectrum  and  points  of  view  on  Intercollegiate 
athletics,  and  you  can  begin  to  see  this  development, 

I  am  sure. 


The  next  panelist  will  be  Mr.  Richard  Lar¬ 
kins,  the  Director  of  Athletics  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  new  President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Directors  of  Athletics.  Mr.  Larkins. 
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NR.  RICHARD  LARKINS  (Athletic  Director,  Ohio 
State  University):  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  dlstln- 
gvilshed  panelists,  and  members  of  your  distinguished 
Association: 

The  year  mas  1907*  At  a  National  Convention 
In  that  year,  a  highly  regarded  sports  authority  re¬ 
marked,  "If  the  evils  of  athletics  are  not  cleaned  up, 
sports  on  the  college  campus  will  disappear  ulthln  five 
years . " 


At  this  moment,  some  59  years  later,  ve  note 
Mhat  a  poor  prophet  the  gentleman  Mas.  Competitive 
athletics  are  Intrenched  In  our  schools  and  colleges 
as  never  before.  National  Associations  of  Various 
kinds.  Including  yours,  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  problem  of  justifying  Intercollegiate  athletics. 
History  can  recount  endless  meetings  of  countless 
gx*oup8  to  define  this  activity.  There  have  been  Presi¬ 
dent's  committees,  faculty  committees,  dean's  commit¬ 
tees,  ad  Infinitum,  trying  to  explain,  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  and  attempting  to  control.  No  one  Mill  deny  that 
Improvements  have  been  made  since  1907*  The  NCAA,  the 
NAIA,  the  conferences,  the  Institutions  have  all 
worked  diligently  to  create  the  proper  atmosphere  for 
the  activity.  Certainly  a  better  climate  exists  today 
than  several  years  ago.  Yet  no  one  can  honestly  say 
that  all  the  evils,  all  the  problems,  all  the  dishon¬ 
esty,  all  the  unethical  practices  have  disappeared. 

Nor  can  anyone  say  that  some  of  our  faculties  do  not 
still  look  at  us  Mlth  skepticism.  The  "Image"  Is 
still  very  shaky.  We  are  still  haunted  by  aggressive 
and  Illegal  recruiting;  Me  are  still  shocked  by  un¬ 
ethical  methods  and  procedures;  Me  are  still  unable  to 
honestly  define.  In  this  era,  the  "amateur." 

Today  Me  need  to  face  the  question  of  ath¬ 
letics  In  education  as  honestly  and  as  sincerely  as  Me 
can.  Sidney  Smith  once  said,  "The  moment  Ireland  Is 
mentioned  the  English  seem  to  bid  adieu  to  common 
sense."  I  believe  the  same  thing  happens  when  ath¬ 
letics  are  mentioned  by  the  academicians.  Those  of  us 
working  for  the  good  of  the  competitive  sport  program 
are  forever  having  to  "justify"  It.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  way  It  should  be. 


Let  us  take  a  hard  look  now  at  why  we  are 
where  we  are  —  like  It  or  not.  The  root  source  of 
Biany  of  our  problems  Is,  that  while  we  are  tolerated 
on  the  campus,  we  have  never  really  been  accepted. 
Many  of  our  Institutions  refuse  to  fund  the  program 
and  Insist  that  It  support  Itself  through  gate  re¬ 
ceipts.  To  fill  the  stadium  and  to  get  a  spot  of 
exposure  by  television  the  team  must  be  first  rate. 

To  have  a  top  flight  team  takes  good,  hard  recruiting 
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In  face  of  hard  oonpetltion.  This  leads  to  violations « 
bending  and  torturing  the  rules,  of  unethical  conduct. 
As  long  as  people  are  Involved,  and  certainly  athletics 
does  not  stand  alone,  there  sill  be  double  dealing, 
cheating  and  lack  of  ethics  on  the  part  of  sone.  It 
has  long  since  been  proven  that  you  cannot  legislate 
either  honesty  or  Integrity. 

Let  us  face  then,  the  facts.  Athletics  are 
here  to  stay.  They  are  a  part  of  the  American  College 
scene.  We  knoe  that  the  activity  sometimes  breeds  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  problems.  "We  can  never  assume  that  the 
number  of  people  In  the  stadium  Is  a  measure  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  'gate'."  [J.  P.  Williams]  We  know  our 
problem  becomes  compounded  when  we  realize  that  the 
prominence  of  the  athlete  and  the  sometimes  neglect  of 
the  physical  needs  of  the  average  student,  contributes 
nothing  but  woe  to  achieving  proper  purposes. 

Admitting  all  this,  the  question  before  the 
house  Is:  Are  athletics  worth  struggling  for?  Are 
they  worth  saving?  Can  they  truly  be  Justified?  My 
answer  Is  an  unqualified  "Yes". 

I  have  heard  many  definitions  of  "education." 
Let  me  siiggest  another  for  your  consideration. 

"Knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which  is 
contained  In  the  large  term  of  education.  The  feel¬ 
ings  are  to  be  disciplined;  the  passions  are  to  be 
restrained;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  Inspired; 
a  profound  religious  feeling  Is  to  be  Instilled  and 
pure  morality  Inculcated  under  all  circumstances.  All 
this  Is  comprised  In  education.” 

Certainly  the  sports  program,  properly  con¬ 
trolled  and  administered,  can  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  definition.  The  lessons  of  athletics  are  not  like 
a  course  In  civics;  It  Is  not  learning  about  citizen¬ 
ship  —  It  Is  experiencing  citizenship.  It  Is  having 
something  take  place  inside  of  you.  You  see  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  academic  classroom  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  an  education.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  define  "academic  education.”  You  ask  me  the 
question,  "Does  Intercollegiate  athletic  competition 
prove  conducive  to  the  pursuance  of  an  academic  educa¬ 
tion?"  I  would  throw  questions  back  at  each  dean  In 
this  audience.  Do  fraternities?  Do  social  hops  and 
fonsal  dances?  Do  Hay  Week  activities?  Does  Home¬ 
coming?  Does  campaigning  for  student  offices.  May 
Queen?  Do  Intramurals?  Again,  ad  Infinitum. 


Sone  claim  over-excitement,  even  amounting 
In  the  minds  of  some,  to  hysteria  during  the  football 
season.  Mo  one  will  deny  that  the  average  undergradu¬ 
ate  Is  filled  with  excitement  on  a  crisp  Saturday 
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inox*nlng>  when  Kith  his  fellows  he  discusses  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  afternoon  game.  No  one  will  deny  that 
after  a  vlctox*y  he  will  sing  a  little  >  shout  a  little 
and  perspire  a  little.  What  of  It?  If  1  had  a  son 
who  reacted  In  any  other  manner  --  a  son,  for  example, 
who  shut  himself  In  his  room,  reading  Freud  and  sneered 
as  his  classmates  went  singing  by,  I  think  I  would  be 
seriously  worried. 

Let  me  give  you  a  viewpoint  on  publicity.  A 
grievance  of  those  antagonists  of  sport,  particularly 
football,  has  always  been  the  amount  of  space  given  by 
newspapers,  time  on  radio  and  television,  to  Intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics.  If  the  public,  beyond  the  univer¬ 
sity,  Is  so  greatly  Interested  In  the  game  that  news¬ 
papers  print  so  much  about  It,  Is  It  not  a  sign  of  a 
healthy  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public?  If  the 
public  at  large  likes  to  have  a  generous  amount  of 
space  In  the  press  as  an  antidote  to  the  stories  of 
crime,  scandal,  divorce,  lawlessness  and  banditry, 
should  the  game  be  condemned?  And  If  your  boy  and 
mine  prefer  to  read  the  wholesome  (though  not  particu¬ 
larly  uplifting)  sports  page  to  the  unwholesome  (and 
certainly  not  uplifting)  pages  of  crime  and  criminal¬ 
ity,  should  we  not  feel  glad  Instead  of  heartbroken? 

Then  It  Is  said  that  boys  are  spoiled  by  so 
much  publicity.  As  a  rule  there  Is  more  sense  In  most 
of  these  boys  than  there  Is  In  some  of  their  elders. 
Usually  they  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  spoiling,  but 
If  someone  does  show  tendencies  toward  conceit.  It  does 
not  take  long  for  his  teammates  to  take  It  out  of  him. 
In  this  connection  a  fonner  President  of  a  great  Uni¬ 
versity  said,  "The  publicity  of  athletic  success  Is  an 
acid  test  of  youth  —  the  weak  dissolve,  the  strong 
remain.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  means  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  truly  humble  and  unselfish,  among  youth 
that  a  soft  civilization  has  left  to  use." 


One  of  our  problems  In  sports  Is  the  outcome 
of  any  game.  Unless  there  Is  a  tie,  someone  must  lose, 
someone  must  win.  If  the  theory  exists  that  we  must 
win  at  any  cost,  that  we  must  be  less  than  honest  In 
our  efforts  to  win,  I  would  state  emphatically  that  we 
have  no  place  In  higher  education.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  Is  the  American  tradition  to  "want  to  win."  Each 
contestant  needs  self -appraisal.  It  Is  Important  edu¬ 
cationally  to  develop  self  respect  as  well  as  self- 
appraisal.  Winning  Is  Important,  but  not  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  hitman  relations  and  personal  virtues.  It  Is 
not  more  Important  than  personal  honesty.  It  Is  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  self  respect.  It  must  be 
achieved  within  an  acceptable  framework  which  bounds 
the  culture  of  the  group  --  which  Is  best  described 
In  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rule  book  of  the  sport. 
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Let  me  close  by  making  a  comparison  between 
Intercollegiate  athletics  and  the  automobile.  In  re¬ 
cent  months  the  automobile  Industry  has  been  under 
scrutiny  by  Congress.  Despite  efforts  to  engineer  a 
better  car,  produce  better  roads,  educate  the  driver, 
the  slaughter  on  the  highway  goes  on.  No  one  has  even 
remotely  suggested  eliminating  the  automobile.  I  be¬ 
lieve  athletic  competition  has  educational  value  to 
the  participant.  We,  like  the  automobile,  will  not 
be  eliminated  from  the  American  scene.  Perhaps  we 
need  better  rules  and  smoother  highways,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  we  will  always  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  careless  driver  In  our  profession. 

Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Thank  you.  Hr.  Larkins. 

Our  next  panelist  wrote  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  In  the  December  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Some  of  you  may  have  seen  It.  In  case  you  did  not, 
you  will  want  to  hear  his  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
Intercollegiate  athletics.  I  give  you  the  President 
of  Hamllne  University  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Dr. 

Paul  Olddens. 

DR.  PAUL  H.  aiDDENS  (President,  Hamllne  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota):  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  panel,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  audience:  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  Intercollegiate  athletics  and 
higher  education,  I  would  like  to  raise  two  funda¬ 
mental  questions. 

First,  for  whose  benefit  should  colleges  and 
universities  conduct  an  Intercollegiate  athletic  pro¬ 
gram?  I  have  always  maintained  that  Intercollegiate 
athletics  exist  primarily  for  the  enjoyment  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  students  who  wish  to  participate  In  their  fa¬ 
vorite  sports.  The  same  Is  true  of  all  other  co-cur- 
rlcular  college  activities  —  choir,  band,  student 
publications,  debate,  dramatics,  etc.  All  of  these 
activities  supplement  formal  classroom  learning;  they 
pTOVlde  outlets  for  learning  by  doing;  and  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  development  of  students'  special  talents 
and  skills.  Intercollegiate  athletics  also  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  who  enjoy  seeing  their  fel¬ 
low  students  engage  In  competitive  contests.  There  Is 
little  or  no  Justification,  educationally  speaking,  for 
maintaining  Intercollegiate  athletics  for  any  other 
reasons. 


Second,  ax*e  Intercollegiate  athletics  an  Inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  educational  program  or  are  they  some¬ 
thing  separate  and  Independent  and  have  little  or  no 
relationship  to  the  educational  program,  except  for  the 
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fact  that  they  are  played  under  the  name  of  a  college 
or  unlverelty?  If  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  program,  then  the  practices  and  policies 
folloMed  by  colleges  and  universities  should  be  in 
accord  ulth  their  proclaimed  educational  objectives. 

If  they  are  not,  then  these  institutions  should  be 
honest  enough  to  admit  it,  get  out  of  the  mhole  busi¬ 
ness  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  not  sail  under 
false  colors. 

My  point  of  view  is  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  not  being  conducted  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student -players  and  the  students  but 
for  entertaining  the  general  public,  making  money 
through  gate  receipts  and  radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casts  to  finance  intercollegiate  athletics,  intra¬ 
mural  sports,  the  physical  education  program,  athletic 
scholarships,  mortgages  on  bigger  and  better  field 
houses  and  stadiums,  and  winning  public  acclaim.  They 
have  become  a  big  business. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  has  just  cosipleted  a  two- 
year  $13,044,000  contract  with  the  NCAA  for  the  broad¬ 
cast  of  football  games.  Last  October  the  NCAA  and  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  announced  the  signing  of 
a  contract  to  broadcast  football  games  for  1966  and 
1967  at  a  price  of  $19*6  million  with  an  option  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  contract  through  1968  and  1969  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  price  of  nearly  $17  million.  A  $32.6  million 
dollar  contract!  Intercollegiate  athletics  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  commercialized  and  professionalized 
and  subject  to  pressures  wholly  alien  to  an  amateur 
athletic  program.  As  a  result,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  following,  condoning,  and  permitting  shoddy 
and  questionable  practices  and  policies  which  are 
hardly  in  accord  with  their  high  purposes. 

What  are  some  of  these  questionable  policies 
and  practices: 

1.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  fielding  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  team  of  bona  fide  students  from  a  school's 
natural  drawing  area.  Full-time  members  of  the 
coaching  staff  are  employed  the  year  round  to 
scour  the  country,  and  Canada,  scout  high  school 
games.  Interview  star  players  and  offer  them  all 
sorts  of  inducements  to  enroll  at  their  college 
or  university.  They  bid  for  these  players  as  if 
they  were  on  the  auction  block.  They  employ  them 
by  giving  financial  aid  --  irrespective  of  need. 
Last  year  one  Big  Ten  university  spent  $223,771* 
a  second  $245,000  and  four  over  $300,000  each  for 
athletic  scholarships. 
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2.  To  qualify  for  financial  aid,  the  scholastic  stand¬ 
ard  for  athletes  Is  shamefully  low.  For  example: 
vinder  Big  Ten  rules  a  Freshman  must  predict  a  grade 
point  average  of  1.7  (a  D)  and  show  a  mlnlmtm  of 
progress  during  the  next  three  years  to  retain  his 
financial  aid  but  he  can  get  financial  aid  for 
four  years  without  ever  attaining  a  C  average. 

What  Is  even  worse  Is  the  use  of  a  double  standard. 
Students,  who  are  non-athletes,  are  required  by 
many  of  these  same  universities  to  have  a  higher 
grade  point  average  than  athletes  In  order  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  financial  aid. 

3.  The  pressures  are  so  great  to  get  athletes  that  some 
colleges  and  diversities  az^  known  to  use  a  double 
standard  for  admission,  one  for  athletes  and  one 
for  all  other  students;  they  will  accept  college 
entrance  examination  scores  from  10  to  20  points 
below  those  for  other  students. 

4.  Once  student  athletes  are  admitted  to  college  they 
are  In  many  oases  given  preferential  treatment  of 
all  kinds,  some  within  the  rziles  and  some  without: 

They  are  segregated  from  other  students  and  lodged 
and  fed  In  special  dormitories. 

They  are  allowed  to  take  reduced  class  schedules 
during  the  game  season. 

Special  tutors  are  employed  In  case  they  are  not 
doing  well  In  their  studies. 

They  are  given  complimentary  tickets  for  each  game 
which  can  be  sold  or  given  to  friends. 

They  are  provided  with  free  travel  uniforms  -- 
slacks  and  sport  coats. 

They  are  furnished  free  Christmas  holiday  air 
travel  from  the  campus  to  their  homes  or  they  are 
given  free  use  of  automobiles  to  go  home  between 
semesters. 

If  they  are  physically  Immature  or  poorly  prepared 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  sport,  they  are  held 
out  of  varsity  competition  during  the  sophomore 
year  In  order  to  become  older,  bigger  and  stronger 
and  have  three  years  of  varsity  competition,  even 
thovigh  this  means  attending  college  for  five  years. 

3.  Some  colleges  are  known  for  changing  grades  In  the 
Registrar's  Office  In  order  to  make  athletes  elig¬ 
ible  and  for  rigging  classroom  attendance  records 
for  the  benefit  of  athletes. 
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6.  The  desire  to  eln  often  causes  coaches  to  risk  play¬ 
ing  a  student  who  has  not  fully  recovered  from  a 
serious  Internal  Injury  or  a  fractured  bone. 

Winning  the  game  Is  far  more  Important  than  the 
Melfare  of  the  student. 

7.  Last  fall  or  winter  It  was  revealed  that  many  col¬ 
lege  football  stars  had  signed  to  play  profession¬ 
al  football  even  before  the  season  started  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  or  before  playing  In  year-end  col¬ 
lege  bowl  games.  In  the  torrent  of  discussion 
that  ensued.  It  also  came  to  light  that  possibly 
200  assistant  college  coaches  were  on  professional 
football  payrolls  as  scouts  to  furnish  extensive 
Information  on  players  and  to  Induce  players  to 
sign  with  a  particular  team. 

These  are  some,  not  all,  of  the  practices  and 
policies  which  have  accompanied  the  growth  of  Intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics.  They  permeate  the  Intercollegiate 
athletic  structure  and  system.  In  following  some  of 
these  practices,  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
violating  any  rule  of  an  athletic  governing  association 
or  conference  but  In  others,  they  are,  and  often  they 
are  caught  and  penalized.  But  legal  or  Illegal,  It  Is 
Incredible  that  colleges  and  universities  are  parties 
to  such  questionable  practices  which  negate  the  very 
Ideals  and  values  for  which  they  stand.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  set  a  low  moral  and  ethical  standard  for  the 
students  whom  they  teach. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  least  two  major 
effects  of  these  unnatural  pressures  upon  colleges  and 
universities  and  athletes. 

1.  Ever  since  1945  there  have  been  periodic  scandals 
among  college  and  luilverslty  players  Involving 
cheating,  bribery  and  dishonesty;  they  have  ac¬ 
cepted  bribes  to  fix  and  throw  games.  The  last 
scandal  occurred  early  In  1965  when  109  cadets. 
Including  about  thirty  members  of  the  football 
team,  at  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy  resigned  or 
were  dismissed  from  the  Academy  and  the  Air  Force 
for  cheating  on  examinations  or  for  knowing  about 
the  cheating  and  not  reporting  It.  Forty -four 
percent  of  those  on  the  football  squad,  who  were 
dismissed,  were  "recruited  athletes."  A  recent 
study  by  Columbia  University  on  cheating  In  col¬ 
lege  pointed  out  that:  "Despite  angry  denials  by 
coaches  and  football-minded  alumni,  the  dishonesty 
among  athletes  Is  staggeringly  high."  According 
to  Arthur  Daley,  Sports  Editor  of  The  Mew  York 
Times:  "The  colleges  teach  them  how  to  cheat  even 

before  the  kids  have  left  high  school." 
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2.  Unlike  other  faculty  members  and  contrary  to  mhat 
Is  considered  sound  educational  practice «  many 
coaches  are  employed  on  a  contract  basis  and  not 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  faculty  members. 

Another  and  even  more  Important  deviation  is  the 
payment  of  higher  salaries  to  athletic  coaches 
than  those  paid  to  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
After  the  close  of  the  football  season  last  fall« 
numerous  universities  appointed  nem  football 
coaches.  Five  of  these  were  reported  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  base  salaries  of  $16,000,  $18,500,  $22,500, 
$25,000,  and  $35«000  plus  lucrative  benefits.  1 
recently  checked  the  1966  AAUP  report  on  faculty 
salaries  at  these  same  five  universities.  I  found 
that  where  the  average  compensation  for  all  full¬ 
time  faculty  members  was  $10,871,  the  coach  got 
$16,000;  where  it  was  $13,014,  the  coach  got 
$18,500;  where  It  was  $9>348,  the  coach  got 
$22,500;  where  It  was  $10,357,  the  coach  got 
$25*000;  and  where  It  was  $9,435*  the  coach  got 
$35*000.  How  can  an  educational  Institution  pos¬ 
sibly  Justify  placing  such  a  premium  on  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  football  coach  over  all  other  faculty 
members? 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a  constructive  note 
and  suggest  some  measures  that  might  Improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation.  They  may  seem  Idealistic  and  Imprac¬ 
tical  but  drastic  measures  are  needed  if  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletics  are  to  be  conducted  In  accord  with  sound 
educational  principles. 

1.  College  presidents,  deans  and  faculties 
must  assert  greater  control  over  athletic  coaches  and 
athletic  policies,  speak  out  loud  and  clear  against 
questionable  practices,  and  assume  greater  leadership 
In  bringing  about  reforms.  This  leadership  Is  at  pres¬ 
ent  conspicuously  lacking.  College  and  university 
presidents  are  not  hesitant  about  speaking  out  loud 
and  clear  and  using  their  Influence  and  power  on  other 
major  educational  problems  and  even  on  national  and 
International  Issues.  But  they  are  strangely  silent 
on  the  subject  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

As  for  college  faculties,  they  discuss,  com¬ 
plain  and  condemn  In  private  conversation  what  is  being 
done  In  Intercollegiate  athletics  In  the  name  of  higher 
education.  But  how  many  faculty  members  In  this  audi¬ 
ence  ever  attended  a  faculty  meeting  where  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  were  the  subject  for  any  thorough  and 
prolonged  discussion  such  as  Is  given  to  other  major 
educational  problems?  Faculty  members  seem  to  acqui¬ 
esce  In  and  approve  of  what  Is  being  done.  They,  too, 
remain  strangely  silent  on  the  subject. 
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I  want  to  say  here  that  I  congratulate  this 
Association  for  placing  this  subject  on  Its  program  at 
this  time.  I  wish  more  professional  associations. 
Including  the  College  Presidents'  Association,  would  do 
the  same  thing. 

2.  Individual  colleges,  athletic  conferences 
and  athletic  associations  could,  if  they  wished,  re¬ 
quire  that  financial  aid  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need.  The  use  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  to  determine  financial  need  has  spread,  become 
more  widely  used,  and  Is  the  best  available  method  for 
determining  financial  need.  Recently,  our  Minnesota 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  adopted  a  rule 
that  the  members  would  not  exceed  the  amount  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  a  student  athlete  as  recommended  by  the 
College  Scholarship  Service.  Other  athletic  confer¬ 
ences  could  do  the  same. 

3.  Individual  colleges,  athletic  confer¬ 
ences  and  athletic  associations  could.  If  they  wished, 
require  that  eligibility  rules  for  financial  aid  be 
the  same  for  all  students,  athletes  and  non-athletes, 
and  thus  eliminate  the  preferential  treatment  now 
given  to  athletes. 

4.  Colleges  and  universities  could.  If  they 
wished,  stop  coaches  from  roaming  the  country  —  and 
Canada  —  to  recruit  athletes  and  confine  them  to  the 
limits  of  the  campus.  This  would  help  reduce  the  wild 
recruiting  that  now  takes  place  all  across  the  country. 

3.  If  Intercollegiate  athletics  and  physical 
education  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  and  are  good,  then,  for  the  public  colleges,  state 
legislatures  should  appropriate  funds  for  their  support 
Just  as  they  do  for  all  other  parts  of  the  educational 
program.  This  would  remove  the  need  for  state  colleges 
and  universities  to  depend  upon  gate  receipts  and  tele¬ 
vision  contracts  for  funds  to  finance  the  athletic  and 
physical  education  program. 

6.  Finally,  since  Intercollegiate  athletics 
have  become  a  big  business  for  the  purpose  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  general  public  and  making  money  to  finance 
the  athletic  and  physical  education  program  of  colleges 
and  universities,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the 
United  States  could,  with  good  reason,  greatly  deflate 
the  present  trend  In  all  colleges  by  declaring  that 
gate  receipts  from  all  Intercollegiate  athletic  con¬ 
tests  are  taxable  income. 

Thank  you. 


CHAIRNAM  REYNOLDS:  Thank  you.  President 
Olddens.  This  Is  a  challenge  that  needs  to  be 
picked  up,  I  a»  sure. 

Next  ee  would  like  to  present  to  you  the  Itj 
League  view,  and  to  do  this  we  have  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ford, 
Director  of  Athletics  at  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ford. 

MR.  JEREMIAH  FORD  (Director  of  Athletics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania):  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  Panelists,  Members  of  the  Conference: 

When  college  presidents  are  asked,  "What  is 
the  role  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion?"  they  reply  in  stentorian  chorus  that  athletics 
are  education.  For  proof  they  point  out  that  students 
perform  in  college  athletic  programs  and  that  employ¬ 
ees  of  educational  institutions  supervise  these  pro¬ 
grams. 


At  this  point  most  presidents  take  to  the 
hills  and  are  heard  from  no  more.  The  perilous  task 
of  laboring  in  fields  so  thinly  sown  is  left  to  us  — 
the  administrators  of  college  athletics.  Engaging  in 
our  own  directionless  husbandry  to  bring  off  the  har¬ 
vest  on  schedule  we  look  for  help  and  protection  from 
many  quarters,  but  rarely  find  the  kind  and  quantity 
we  want. 

The  faculties  to  whom  we  naturally  turn  as 
the  watchdogs  over  our  enterprise  are  for  the  most 
part  not  much  help  or  protection  to  us.  They  tolerate 
our  programs  but  only  as  healthful  recreation  for  the 
student  in  a  university's  extraourrlcultan.  Beyond 
this  point  they  usually  abandon  us,  particularly  in 
our  attempts  to  find  a  welcome  place  on  the  college 
budget  as  education.  In  the  twilight  zone  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  which  they  relegate  our  athletic  programs  they 
rarely  see  the  thief  when  he  comes  and  never  bark  un¬ 
til  the  thief  has  candied  off  our  harvest. 

Alumni,  the  general  public,  public  officials, 
and  even  the  school  treasurer  are  watchdogs  too,  but 
watchdogs  of  another  sort.  They  bark  often  and  loud 
and  for  reasons  different  from  those  of  the  faculty. 
Their  barking  sets  up  pressures,  which,  like  it  or  no, 
all  of  us  have  working  on  our  programs.  In  the  sense 
that  these  pressures  keep  our  programs  viable  by  chal¬ 
lenging  our  assumptions  and  our  management  they  are 
good  for  us. 


As  peripheral  considerations  they  do  not 
alarm  me.  But  I  view  with  trepidation  the  proposition 
inherent  in  them  that  the  main  chance  of  intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletics  is  something  other  than  education.  As 
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entertainment  or  anything  other  than  education  I  frank¬ 
ly  do  not  see  how  Intercollegiate  athletics  can  sur¬ 
vive  on  a  national  scale. 

I  believe  this  so  deeply  that  I  am  compelled 
to  leave  you  a  Jeremiad  today  that  bears  a  tuo  sided 
prophecy  of  doom.  One  side  says  that  those  of  us  mho 
are  presently  hamklng  our  mares  In  the  entertainment 
market  place  are  doomed  to  fall  for  tmo  reasons.  Firsts 
because  faculties  cannot  let  us  Jeopardize  Institution¬ 
al  Integrity  much  longer  In  the  educationally  arid  en¬ 
tertainment  business.  And  secondly «  because  such  a 
market  place  places  little  value  on  educational  furbe- 
loms.  The  other  side  predicts  the  national  demise  of 
the  Intercollegiate  athletics  me  knom  today  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  collective  failures  In  the  market  place. 

So  mhat  do  me  do?  What  do  me  do  In  a  nation¬ 
al  effort,  that  Is,  to  gain  local  acceptance  for  our 
programs  and  Insure  the  survival  of  Intercollegiate 
athletics  as  a  national  custom?  Let's  look  today  at 
some  alternatives  and  appraise  the  hope  they  hold  for 
us. 


(1)  We  can  give  up  Intercollegiate  athletics 
as  me  knom  them  today  and  avoid  our  problem,  or 

(2)  We  can  Jump  Into  the  entertainment  market 
place,  feet  first,  fight  each  other  and  the  pros  for 
the  entertainment  dollar,  and  amalt  the  slom  economic 
attrition  that  must  eventually  take  us  all  out  of 
business,  or 

(3)  We  can  make  Intercollegiate  athletics  a 
bona  fide  educational  experience  for  our  undergradu¬ 
ates,  or 

(4)  We  can  choose  up  sides  based  on  the 
above  alternatives  and  solemnly  promise  to  let  the 
other  fellom  go  his  merry  may. 


Let  us  look  at  the  first  alternative,  the 
one  that  suggests  me  give  up  Intercollegiate  athletics. 


We  couldn't  banish  Intercollegiate  athletics 
even  If  me  manted  to.  Our  tindergraduates  mould  not 
let  us  because  their  need  for  an  athletic  experience. 

In  or  out  of  college.  Is  compulsive  --  It  Is  indigen¬ 
ous  to  our  culture  and  antedates  their  need  for  an 
Intellectual  experience.  The  folklore  and  epic  litera¬ 
ture  of  mestem  man  substantiate  a  claim  that  an  Im¬ 
memorial  urge  Is  or  has  been  on  all  of  us  to  emulate 
folk  heroes  such  as:  Richard  coeur  de  Lion,  Beomulf, 
Selgfrled,  Odysseus,  Roland,  and  Cuchulaln.  They  or 
elements  of  their  characters  are  the  marp  and  moof  of 
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our  cultural  heritage.  True,  sone  were  Intellectuale , 
but  all  were  warriors  or  athletes,  interchangeable 
terms  for  supermen  of  brawn.  They  were  the  Jocks  of 
legend  (laughter)  —  the  Jocks  who  antedated  Jock 
straps.  (Laughter)  The  demi-urge  these  heroes  sym¬ 
bolize  in  our  culture  holds  modern  youth  captive. 
Nothing  we  do  can  change  this  basic  cultural  pattern. 

To  reduce  this  analogy  to  utter  com  I  must  observe 
that  we  can  take  the  boy  out  of  athletics  but  we 
can't  take  athletics  out  of  the  boy. 

Alternative  #2  follows  closely  after  #1  be¬ 
cause  since  we,  according  to  my  rationale,  cannot  ban 
athletics  we  must  restrict  our  programs  or  put  them 
to  profitable  use. 

Mo  institution  has  confined  its  athletics, 
even  to  an  intramural  program,  with  much  success. 

Most  programs  so  restricted  usually  emerge  again  as 
Intercollegiate  because  the  undergraduate  not  only  has 
to  flex  his  muscles  in  cosipetltion  with  the  best  but 
with  the  best  from  extramural  opposition.  Contests 
such  as  those  between  intramural  teams  from  Harvard 
and  Yale  are  a  case  in  point.  They  provide  the  clas¬ 
sical  exasiple  of  Intramurals  gone  intercollegiate  and 
explain  the  genesis,  probably,  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  America.  Isn't  it  obvious  then  that 
once  we  have  athletics  we  are  going  to  have  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  whether  we  want  them  or  not. 

"So,"  we  ask,  "why  resist  the  inevitable 
when  it  can  be  put  to  some  use?"  The  question  is, 
and  hem  we  come  back  to  alternative  #2,  "What  is  the 
use  or  uses  we  can  make  of  our  intercollegiate  pro¬ 
grams?" 

Make  no  mistake;  the  entertainment  market 
place  calls  strongly  to  all  of  us,  saint  and  sinner 
alike.  Many  who  have  the  conservation  of  educational 
funds  on  their  consciences  answer  the  call.  And  many 
who  don't  also  answer  the  call.  But  all  who  respond 
for  any  reason  must  eventually  answer  budgetary  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  the  following:  "Vfho  of  us  can  honestly 
prove  profit  from  competition  in  this  market  place 
after  a  cost  accounting  is  made  of:  scholarships  for 
athletes,  the  recruiting  of  same  by  a  whole  elaborate 
retinue  of  coaches,  bird  dogs  and  talent  scouts,  and 
the  expenses  of  promotion,  public  relations,  and 
hoopla?"  And  "What  happens  to  profits  when  our  pro¬ 
grams  expand  into  such  non-income  sports  as  crew,  golf, 
fencing,  squash,  sailing,  etc.?" 

But  crudest  of  all,  after  answers  to  the 
above  show  how  illusory  these  profits  are,  is  the 
question,  "Isn't  it  true  that  the  pros  with  their 
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dollar  morality  condition  the  ethics  of  this  market 
place?" 


It  would  seem  when  answers  to  these  questions 
are  analyzed  that  a  case  of  Institutional  paranoia 
rather  than  a  pot  of  gold  awaits  all  of  us  who  tarry  at 
the  market  place  In  competition  with  the  pros.  But 
tari7  we  do  and  compete  with  them  we  do.  This  fact 
plus  the  fact  that  we  climb  over  each  other  for  our  own 
special  plums  cause  most  of  the  abuses  we  deplore  In 
college  athletics  today. 

As  a  result  we  all  must  wear  those  legisla¬ 
tive  hair  shirts  that  the  M.C.A.A.  periodically  weaves 
on  Its  looms.  A  courtier  from  a  Better  Business  Bureau 
could  have  designed  the  shirts  for  us.  But  no.  Em¬ 
ployees  of  educational  Institutions  such  as  yours  and 
mine  styled  them  to  our  silhouettes  and  discomfort. 

There  Is  no  logic  In  the  legislation.  It 
begs  the  question.  Prom  Its  premises  It  quite  clearly 
Infers  that  all  of  us  who  try  to  make  money  In  sports 
have  subscribed  to  double  standards  --  one  standard  of 
admissions  and  financial  aid  for  athletes  and  another 
for  non-athletes.  The  market  place  mentality  that  con¬ 
ceived  the  legislation  asserts  that  what  Is  right  for 
those  of  us  working  In  the  market  place  Is  right  for 
those  of  us  working  outside  the  market  place.  Your 
Institution  and  mine,  and  not  the  N.C.A.A.,  must  decide 
how  valid  these  Inferences  are  for  us.  For  some  of  us 
they  are  perfectly  valid.  For  others,  no. 

We,  or  those  of  us  who  reject  a  market  place 
rationale  and  the  attendant  legislation,  must  consider 
then  with  some  hope  my  third  alternative:  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  athletics  be  exploited  for  their  potential 
as  education. 

To  engineer  consent  for  the  concept  that 
athletics  are  In  fact  education  we  must  first  argue 
down  the  traditional  opposition  from  faculties.  It 
won't  be  easy,  but  It  might  well  be  worth  the  try  for 
reasons  that  transcend  the  cause  of  athletics  as  edu¬ 
cation  If  we  can  dislodge  a  few  departmental  apolo¬ 
gists  from  the  Idee  fixe  that  education  Is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  province  of  the  classroom  In  general  and  their 
own  classrooms  In  particular. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  faculty  members  who 
require  full  blown  persuasion  that  athletics  can  be 
education  I  would  argue  with  more  fancy  than  logic 
that: 


All  Johnny  undergrad,  like  Gaul,  Is  divided 
Into  three  parts.  In  one  part  he  Is  scholar:  In 
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another,  athlete;  in  the  third,  playboy.  In  all  three 
parts  he  Is  eduoable;  maybe  not  equally,  but  eduoable, 
nevertheless. 

Even  so,  most  faculties  accept  only  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Johnny's  education  as  a  scholar.  They 
tolerate  him  with  regulation  as  an  athlete  and  consign 
him  the  task  of  tutoring  himself  In  the  arts  of  recrea¬ 
tion  under  the  paternal  scrutiny  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

1  can  only  guess  why  those  faculties  who  plan 
Johnny's  undergraduate  life  should  orient  his  education 
so  strictly  to  the  classroom.  But  It  would  seem  Incon¬ 
gruous  that  they  should  fall  In  such  wholesale  fashion 
to  exploit  all  other  opportunities  to  educate  Johnny. 

We  have  already  made  elaborate  provisions  to 
take  care  of  Johnny  as  a  scholar.  As  a  playboy,  or 
recreatlonlst ,  he  must  be  planned  for,  too,  though  not 
In  this  panel  discussion.  But  I  can  venture  the  ob¬ 
servation  here  that  In  the  Ideal  community  I  would 
project  for  Johnny  undergrad  the  scholar  and  athlete  In 
him  will  so  use  up  his  dedication  that  the  playboy  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  find  time  for  even  a  Judicious  vice. 

In  the  Ivy  Group  and  Institutions  of  like  per¬ 
suasion,  he  has  had  some  attention  paid  to  him  as  an 
athlete.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  us  from  him 
and  him  from  the  world.  One  might  say  we  have  deodor¬ 
ized  him,  decommerclallzed  his  arena,  and  chosen  for 
him  his  peer  group  —  the  group  In  which  we  can  hate 
enough  to  beat  each  other  but  trust  enough  to  schedule 
each  other. 

But  even  In  our  rarlfled  atmosphere  more  must 
be  done  to  educate  him  through  his  athletic  experiences. 
We  have  to  change  an  Institutional  attitude  here  and 
there,  and  eliminate  a  whole  series  of  outmoded  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures  to  realize  the  full  promise  of  an 
Ivy  president's  official  statement,  "Participation  In 
athletic  competition  Is  appropriately  a  part  -of  the 
American  educational  process." 

With  such  an  object  In  view  the  following 
actions  therefore  seem  to  be  In  order  not  only  for  the 
Ivies  but  for  all  Institutions  that  desire  to  describe 
athletics  In  their  catalogues  as  education,  with  or 
without  course  credit: 

(l)  Choose  and  evaluate  coaches  on  the  same 
basis  as  faculty  members.  Grant  coaches  faculty  ten¬ 
ure  In  line  with  faculty  practice  or  a  series  of  con¬ 
tracts  leading  up  to  a  contract  for  life.  Stop  send¬ 
ing  coaches  to  the  salt  mines  because  their  halfbacks 
fumble  away  victories  on  the  goal  line. 
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(2)  Roster  athletic  practice  periods  during 
the  day  when  all  menhers  of  squads  can  meet  for  organ¬ 
ized  practice  sessions. 

(3)  Eliminate  Ineligibility  as  a  result  of 
scholastic  or  social  probation. 

(4)  Eliminate  from  our  national,  regional 
and  conference  legislation  all  rules  which  mock  our 
claims  that  athletics  are  education.  Rules  such  as 
the  transfer  and  letter  of  Intent  do  Just  this.  They 
support  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  the  colleges,  to  the  presence,  at  least, 
of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  athlete,  at  their 
Institutions.  But  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the 
athlete.  Is  spared  complete  peonage  by  other  guasl- 
legal  devices  such  as  the  "grant-ln-ald”  or  the  ath¬ 
letic  scholarship  that  guarantee  him  certain  emolu¬ 
ments  for  services  which  he  Is  morally  obligated.  If 
not  legally  required,  to  render.  And  official  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  grant-ln-ald  and  athletic  scholar¬ 
ship  legislation  guarantee  fair  employment  practices 
for  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  student.  But 
these  are  presently  suspect  with  many  parties  of  the 
first  part,  the  colleges,  as  being  bad  business  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Most  of  this  legislation,  except  the  transfer 
rule,  that  venerable  anachronism.  Is  unacceptable  to 
Institutions  who  find  assumptions  In  It  that  athletics 
are  outside  the  mainstream  of  the  educational  enter¬ 
prise.  As  a  consequence  they  Ignore  It  and  they  In 
turn  are  Ignored  by  those  devotees  of  the  legislation 
who  do  not  compete  against  them  In  the  market  place. 
"So,"  we  ask,  "Why  do  they  fret  when  no  one.  Including 
themselves,  applies  the  legislation  to  them?" 

Well,  rimnlng  through  all  this  legislation, 
the  legislature  on  recruiting,  and.  more  recently  1.6 
legislation.  Is  a  womb  to  tomb  concern  for  a  party  of 
the  second  part  none  of  them  have  ever  seen  on  their 
campuses.  But  according  to  the  M.C.A.A.  he  Is  there 
and  everywhere.  Apparently  he  Just  evolved  through 
genus  homo  sapiens  and  genus  studentls  and  emerged  full 
blown  as  genus  student-athlete.  Since  the  Romans  did 
not  have  a  name  for  him  I  use  the  H.C.A.A.'s. 

As  genus  student -athlete  he  Is  aided,  admit¬ 
ted,  protected,  and  exploited  according  to  tightly 
prescribed  rules.  He  Is  every  athlete  In  our  schools 
who  receives  financial  aid  whether  he  needs  It  or  not 
and  none  of  the  athletes  In  our  schools  who  are  not 
aided.  He  Is  the  creation  and  convenience  of  those  of 
us  who  are  committed  to  the  entertainment  market  place. 
Concern  for  him  Is  the  pious  fiction  of  our  national 
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legislation*  and  oo«petltlon  for  bin  generates  the  Mas¬ 
sive  distrust  ue  bear  eaoh  other  on  a  national  scale. 
Because  he  Is  the  fellow  we  depend  on*  more  than 
coaches  and  cheering  sections*  to  gain  us  those  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  In  the  entertainment  market  place*  we 
predicate  most  of  our  athletic  legislation  on  his 
existence. 


All  rules  governing  the  student -athlete -col¬ 
lege  relationships  are  an  Impertinence  to  the  majority 
of  us  who  neither  need  to  distrust  nor  to  be  distrusted 
In  his  behalf.  We  find  that  they  are  appropriate  only 
for  those  who  stake  out  claims  In  the  market  place. 

And  even  here  they  would  seem  to  be  rather  fatuous  In 
that  they  put  the  colleges  In  short  pants  In  competi¬ 
tion  against  the  ptos  for  the  spectator  dollar. 


Our  fourth  alternative*  the  x^comsMndatlon 
that  we  choose  up  sides  and  go  our  merry  ways  might  re¬ 
lieve  all  of  us  of  genus  student -athlete  and  allow  us 
to  live  again  at  peace  with  each,  other.  For  those  who 
take  athletics  Into  education  genus  student -athlete 
would  thus  cease  to  be  an  anomaly.  For  those  who  take 
athletics  Into  the  market  place  he  would  cease  to  be  an 
impediment.  But  for  the  present  we  still  do  not  have 
to  live  In  separate  dormitories  because  of  him  —  separ¬ 
ate  rooms  will  do.  The  important  thing  Is  that  we  both 
promise  not  to  bum  the  dormitory  down.  With  such  a 
thought  In  mind  we  must  always  predicate  our  national 
legislation  on  this  "same  dormitory  but  separate  rooms" 
accommodation  for  the  country's  Intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics. 

Choices  Important  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
survival  of  the  country's  Intercollegiate  athletics 
have  to  be  made.  As  we  go  our  separate  ways*  hopefully 
these  choices  will  be  made  from  a  single  dormitory 
sanctuary  —  the  N.C.A.A. 


If  the  conclusion  is  valid  that  the  last  best 
hope  for  intercollegiate  athletics  lies  with  Institu¬ 
tions  who  not  only  use  but  accept  athletics  as  educa¬ 
tion*  then  the  N.C.A.A.  will  be  well  advised  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  such  Institutions.  These  institutions  will 
perpetuate  intercollegiate  athletics  and  possibly*  the 
N.C.A.A.  All  accommodations  provided  to  date  by  the 
N.C.A.A.  seem  specifically  designed  for  those  who  en¬ 
danger  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  wastelands  of 
the  entertainment  Industry.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
perpetuate  intercollegiate  athletics  and  possibly  not 
the  N.C.A.A. 


In  summary  then  I  repeat  a  theme  attributed 
to  college  presidents  in  my  introduction:  the  role  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  in  higher  education  is  educa¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  faculty  people  we  are  fools  not  to  use 
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athletics  as  such.  If  we  are  athletic  people  our  pro¬ 
grams  are  doomed  If  we  don't  use  them  as  such. 

Jeremiah  leaves  you  with  this  prophecy  and 
these  Instructions  In  husbandry.  (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ford. 

With  this  challenge  --  If  you  are  not  running 
to  the  hills  —  let  us  see  If  someone  has  some  ques¬ 
tions  they  would  like  to  place  to  the  panelists.  We 
ask  that  you  stand  and  Identify  yourselves  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  record  keeping.  Are  there  questions? 

DIRECTOR  PAUL  OINSBERO  (University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wisconsin):  With  the  record  we  have 
against  Ohio  State  on  the  West  Coast,  I  would  like  to 
hear  some  defense  or  explanation  from  the  gentleman  on 
the  right  as  to  their  Justification  as  to  a  different 
academic  standard  required  for  athletes,  as  opposed  to 
those  who  merely  want  to  be  a  president  of  a  student 
association.  The  latter  are  required  to  maintain  a 
2.  average;  the  former  are  not.  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  explanation  of  their  defense  of  these  varying 
academic  standards. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  To  whom  do  you  wish  to 
direct  the  question? 

DIRECTOR  OINSBERO:  To  any  member  on  your 

left. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Does  anybody  want  to 
pick  up  the  challenge?  Mr.  Larkins,  from  Ohio  State. 

MR.  LARKINS:  I  will  do  It  only  because  you 
mentioned  Ohio  State  University. 

At  Ohio  State  University  In  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference,  of  which  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Is  a 
part,  you  have  an  academic  level  of  1.7  for  grant -In- 
ald.  At  Ohio  State,  1.7*  1.8,  1.9,  2.0  progressively 
for  eligibility  for  the  major  activities  —  I  think 
you  mentioned  president  of  the  student  body  or  sen¬ 
ate.  It  Is  a  2.0. 

I  would  say  basically  I  would  have  no  de¬ 
fense  of  the  differentiation.  That  may  not  answer 
your  question,  but  I  personally  feel  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  same.  And  If  the  student  president  must 
maintain  a  2.0,  I  think  the  student  athlete  has  the 
same  obligation.  So  I  cannot  defend  that.  I  have  to 
agree  that  there  should  not  be  the  differentiation. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Larkins. 
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FATHER  TOM  McCALL  (Fordham  University):  Do 
any  of  the  large  groups,  such  as  the  N.C.A.A.,  have 
any  code  of  conduct  for  these  coaches  that  Jump  con¬ 
tracts?  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  coach,  as 
let  us  say  the  case  of  the  one  who  Just  left  the 
Military  Academy;  but  1  am  thinking  of  the  students 
who  are  solicited  by  these  coaches,  who  go  to  a  unl- 
verslty  In  hopes  of  being  trained  by  this  particular 
coach,  and  then  the  coach  leaves  these  boys.  We  have 
this  year  of  Ineligibility  following  that,  so  let  us 
say  he  Is  losing  now  two  years  of  training  vinder  this 
coach.  I  am  thinking  of  the  student  himself,  a  boy 
who  goes  a  great  distance  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  only  to  find  when  he  arrives  that  the 
coach  who  asked  him  to  come  Is  no  longer  the  coach 
there. 


CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Let  us  ask  Dean  Smiley, 
from  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  who  Is  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  N.C.A.A.  to  answer  that  question. 

DEAN  SMILEY:  There  Is  no  specific  legisla¬ 
tion  or  code  spelled  out  In  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  rules,  nor  In  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Intercollegiate  Athletic  rules.  But  the 
Coaches  Association  has  some  standards,  and  In  the 
back  of  the  NCAA  book  are  some  suggested  standards 
for  coaches.  There  Is  no  Implementation  for  this 
specifically. 

Perhaps  Dick  Larkins  would  like  to  embellish 
this.  If  I  have  not  covered  It  properly. 

MR.  LARKINS:  You  did  a  fine  Job. 

DR.  aiODBNS:  Could  I  say  a  word  on  that. 
This  applies  to  faculty  members  who  are  not  coachee. 
You  have  the  same  trouble  with  faculty  members  who 
come  down  and  Jump  you  In  June,  do  you  not?  So  let 
us  not  single  out  the  coaches.  I  think  one  cure  for 
this  —  I  am  not  sure,  but  It  seems  to  me  a  few  years 
ago  the  University  of  Wyoming  employed  a  coach  on  a 
five  year  contract,  and  said  they  would  pay  him  In 
full  If  he  stayed  the  five  years,  and  If  he  did  not 
they  would  reduce  the  salazy  by  x-thousand  dollars. 

I  think  that  was  the  most  effective.  (Laughter) 

FATHER  McCALL:  My  feeling  Is  that  all  the 
penalties  are  against  the  student,  whether  the  boy  Is 
aware  of  these  regulations,  he  Is  declared  Ineligible. 
Nobody  else  concerned  ever  has  the  onus  that  Is  put 
on  the  boy,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  Interested  In 
the  students,  then  I  think  we  should  either  remove 
some  of  these  restrictions  and  not  put  the  full 
weight  of  the  law  upon  the  students,  or  waive  these 
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In  Bone  way#  or  suspend  sentence  or  Judgment  and  not 
leave  the  boy  of  l8  or  19  sort  of  abandoned  by  all  the 
adtilts  that  are  on  the  soene. 

DEAN  SNILBY:  There  are  some  rules  that  alii 
preclude  the  eligibility  of  a  particular  student. 

Dick  Balch  has  mentioned  some  of  them.  But  in  the 
main  the  infractions  are  investigated  on  an  institu¬ 
tional  basis  and  the  institutions  are  penalized  within 
the  NCAA,  rather  than  the  Individxial  student  athlete. 

Now  we  depend  upon  the  Directors  of  Athletics 
and  the  coaches  of  the  sports,  and  the  faculty  ath¬ 
letic  representatives  to  get  the  word  to  the  students 
about  these  rules.  We  also  have  to  depend  upon  the 
high  school  coaches  as  well.  This  is  one  of  our  prob¬ 
lems,  communications. 

There  are  attempts,  sincere  attempts  to  do 
this.  It  is  not  as  effective  as  it  might  be  or  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be,  but  it  is  not  neglected. 

DEAN  ARUEIQB  WILLIAMS:  I  would  like  to  ask 
Jerry  Ford  a  question  which  I  think  hits  at  this  very 
thing.  I  think  you  suggested  that  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  all  eligibility  requirements.  Why  did  you  do 
that? 


MR.  FORD:  May  I  read  that  part  of  my  speech 
that  I  cut  out?  (Laughter)  I  hope  I  can  find  it.  I 
cut  the  defeu.slve  —  this  proposition  out  of  my 
original  speech  because  it  ran  to  25  minutes,  instead 
of  23  minutes  that  I  used,  so  if  you  will  bear  with 
me,  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  again  that  are  tied 
pretty  close  to  Johnny  undergrad.  Why  eliminate  ineli¬ 
gibility  as  a  result  of  scholastic  or  social  proba¬ 
tion?  Well,  because  no  one  except  Johnny  undergrad 
can  decide  for  him  which  of  his  educational  experiences 
is  less  Important;  and  no  one  should,  since  part  of 
Johnny's  education  comes  from  making  choices  among 
valxtes. 


Tet  currently,  if  Johnny  goes  on  academic 
probation,  those  who  would  not  presume  to  recommend 
that  he  give  up  his  favorite  course  in  poetry  have  no 
hesitancy  in  requiring  him  to  give  up  his  football. 
This  is  done  despite  the  fact  that  no  one  can  demon¬ 
strate  to  Johnny  that  his  poetry  course  had  more  edu¬ 
cational  value  than  his  football.  Mot  even  Johnny  can 
do  this. 

Social  probation  also  denies  Johnny  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  sometimes  therapeutic  benefits  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics,  often  to  his  detriment,  and  that 
of  the  team  he  represents;  and  with  less  Justification 
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than  aoadeale  probation  alnoa  It  punlahoa  tba  athleta 
aa  a  pariah  to  tha  oonunlty  he  Berrea*  Bealdea*  hla 
punlahment  la  no  «ore  adult  than  atandlng  In  the  cor¬ 
ner  »  giving  up  deaaert*  and  writing  one 'a  offenae  on 
the  blaokboard  100  tinea.  If  Johnny  la  truly  unregen¬ 
erate  *  he  ahould  be  aent  to  the  aohool  payohlatrlat , 
or  foz^sed  to  leave  the  eonnunity*  but  while  he  la  a 
nenber  of  the  undergraduate  oonnunlty  he  ahould  not 
be  denied  any  eduoatlonal  rlghta  or  prlvllegea  of  that 
oonnunlty*  aoolal  or  aeadenlo  probation  notwlthatand- 
Ing. 


Thla  la  predicated  on  the  Idea  that  the 
athletic  experience  la  going  to  be  nade  a  bona  fide 
eduoatlonal  experience. 

CHAIRMAM  RBY1I0LD3:  Thank  you*  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Snlley  haa  a  oonnent. 

ISAM  SMILBT:  Could  I  nake  a  reaponae  here? 

CHAIRMAM  RSmOLOS:  Yea. 

ISAM  JAMBS  C.  McLBOO  (Morthweatem  Unlver- 
alty*  Bvanaton*  Illlnola):  I  want  to  aak  the  Prealdent 
of  Hanllne  why  he  Indicated  a  reatrlctlon  of  where 
ooaohea  could  recruit  athletea. 

IS.  OIDISMS:  Well*  thla  la  alnply  part  of 
the  wild  recruiting  prooeaa  that  la  going  on  aoroaa 
the  country.  I  nerely  auggeated  that  aa  one  neana 
of  reducing  —  not  oonpletely  aolvlng*  but  reducing* 
along  with  other  neaaurea  that  I  auggeated*  for 
anelloratlng  the  altuatlon. 

ISAM  JAMBS  C.  MoLBOD:  In  reaponae*  I  would 
aay  we  would  not*  think  of  reatrlotlng  the  recrultnent 
of  atudenta  for  Morthweatem  Unlveraity  to  the  State 
of  Illlnola. 

OR.  OIOISNS:  I  did  not  aay  atudenta*  I  aaid 

athletea. 

OBAN  JAMBS  C.  MoLBOD:  Or  athletea.  They  are 
atudenta  baalcally  ao  you  recruit  them  from  anywhere. 

DR.  aiDDBMS:  On  the  other  hand*  we  have  an 
admlaalona  ataff.  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  at 
Morthweatem. 

DBAM  JAMBS  C.  MoLBOD:  We  have  a  good  one. 

CR.  OIDISMS:  They  go  out  acroaa  the  country, 
clear  aoroea.  Thla  la  their  function. 
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CBAM  MoIBOD:  And  they  are  bird  dogging  for 
students.  Isn't  It  all  right  to  bird  dog  for  athletes? 

OR.  OIOOBNS:  Yes. 

OBAN  NoLBOO:  Who  are  students? 

OR.  aiOOBNS:  Yes.  Our  adnlsslons  staffs 
like  any  other.  Interviews  students  with  all  kinds  of 
Interests.  But  the  adnlsslons  staff  Is  not  out  there 
offering  then  Induoenents  of  this  nature.  I  think 
thei^e  Is  a  distinction  here,  where  the  pressure  Is  on 
for  athletes,  rather  than  for  non*athletlo  students. 

OBAN  lloIBOO:  I  do  not  want  to  carry  on  a 
Soc ratio  dialog,  but  I  would  say  the  Ivy  League  and 
many  private  Institutions  compete  very  strongly  for 
the  best  students  In  all  the  Institutions  they  can 
across  the  country,  and  will  bid  for  them. 


OR.  OIOOBNS:  That  Is  true.  That  Is  one  of 
the  biggest  racketeering  things  that  we  have  In  the 
country.  (Laughter) 

OBAN  NoIfiOO:  I  think  I  have  made  my  point. 

OBAN  SAN  BASTA  (University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nevada):  I  would  like  to  direct  my  question  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Olddens.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  there 
Is  an  ulcerated  pimple  on  the  universities  relative  to 
intercollegiate  athletics.  I  would  like  to  pose  this 
question:  Recognizing  that  universities  and  colleges 
do  have  this  ulcerated  pimple,  why  have  not  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  universities  done  something  about  It? 

OR.  OIOOBNS:  Well,  this  Is  what  I  am  advo¬ 
cating.  I  was  glad  to  accept  your  Invitation  to  come 
here  to  talk  about  this  problem.  I  have  talked  about 
It  before,  at  home.  I  have  acted  at  home.  And  I 
cannot  account  for  the  others  not  doing  this.  You 
have  some  guesses,  I  am  sure. 


OBAN  BASTA:  Yes,  I  do. 

OBAN  RICHARO  WOTRUBA  (Holy  Cross) :  The  poor 
president  here  Is  getting  pinpointed.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  why  you  drew  the  analogy  between  the  coaches' 
salaries  and  the  faculty?  Why  didn't  you  draw  the 
analogy  with  the  full  professors?  The  coaches  are 
specialists.  In  other  words. 


OR.  OIOOBNS:  I  can  show  the  same  thing  If 
you  took  the  professors'  salaries  on  the  AUP  report. 
It  Is  broken  down  Into  the  average  for  the  full  pro¬ 
fessors,  associates,  assistant  professors,  and  In¬ 
structors. 
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I  took  the  over-all  average  for  full  time 
college  professors  In  these  institutions. 

DEAN  WOTRUBA:  Did  you  take  into  account  the 
number  of  hours  that  are  put  In  by  the  coaches,  in 
comparison  to  professors? 

DR.  GIDDBNS:  All  right,  I  will  go  over  the 
AUP  definition.  They  make  the  definition.  That  is 
the  best  I  can  answer  it.  I  Just  take  the  basis  that 
they  make  the  study  on  and  report  it  to  the  public,  and 
you  know  what  it  is. 

DEAN  REGINALD  D.  ROOT  (University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Washington):  As  a  person  who  coached 
football  twenty-six  years  and  taught  economics,  the 
classroom  is  not  much  different  from  the  playing  field 
but  you  will  find  that  the  poor  coach,  you  cannot  let 
him  suxnrlve;  but  the  poor  faculty  member,  with  his 
tenure,  survives  forever.  But  you  Just  cannot  let  a 
poor  coach  hang  around  too  long.  You  Just  cannot. 

DR.  GIDDENS:  Why  not? 

DEAN  ROOT:  The  poor  faculty  member,  you  have 
no  test  of  his  students.  He  gives  the  exam  and  if  he 
wants  to  fl\ink  half  of  them,  he  says,  well,  they  wera 
not  good.  But  the  poor  coach  who  does  not  happen  to 
have  sufficient  material  to  carry  out  his  task  that 
year,  he  cannot  flunk  those  students;  he  flunks  him¬ 
self.  I  do  not  think  the  two  positions  are  comparable 
at  all. 

DR.  GIDDENS:  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  im¬ 
plied,  and  as  Mr.  Ford  said,  I  think  we  are  both  advo¬ 
cating  putting  coaches  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
faculty  members. 


DEAN  ROOT:  Well,  I  think  you  might  be  able 
to  do  it  if  you  got  out  of  the  gate  receipt  area.  If 
you  want  to  clear  the  evils  of  intercollegiate  foot¬ 
ball,  charge  fifty  cents  a  game.  Where  you  have  not 
been  able  to  accvimulate  gate  receipts  you  have  stayed 
amateur.  This  was  true  of  basketball  years  ago.  But 
I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  have  a  coach  on  tenure 
because  you  Just  cannot  have  a  poor  coach  around,  and 
you  can  have  a  lot  of  lousy  faculty  members  around. 
(Laughter) 


CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Do  you  want  to  answer 
that,  Mr.  Glddens?  I'm  sure  you  can. 


DEAN  ROOT:  Another  point  I  want  to  make, 
(laughter)  is  that  I  have  a  kid  playing  football.  You 
ask  him  to  come  back  August  3I,  and  he  has  to  give  up 
a  good  Job  to  go  back  to  school,  and  he  trains  and 
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gets  z>ead7  and  plays  two  games  before  school  opens. 

So  actiially  he  gives  up  a  month  of  earning  capacity  to 
do  something  for  his  school.  And  he  does  do  something 
for  his  school,  a  lot  of  the  things  that  Tom  Hamilton 
mentioned,  and  others  have  mentioned. 

DR.  aiDDBNS:  Are  you  talking  about  the 
student  or  the  coach? 

DEAN  ROOT:  1  am  talking  about  the  boy  — 
back  to  the  boy  now.  He  gives  up  the  full  month  of 
September  to  work  for  his  Institution. 

DR.  OIDISNS:  All  right,  as  a  faculty  member 
there  have  been  things  that  I  have  wanted  to  do,  for 
which  I  have  had  to  pay  a  price  because  I  wanted  to 
do  It.  1  think  that  probably  there  ought  to  be  this 
kind  of  an  element  in  the  student's  make-up,  that  If 
this  Is  his  greatest  desire,  and  If  he  wants  to  do  It, 
he  ought  to  pay  a  price  for  It. 

DEAN  ROOT:  If  he  Is  a  poor  student,  he  gives 
up  a  months  employment  in  which  he  might  make  $500.00 
or  whatever  he  Is  getting  at  a  summer  Job  to  get  back 
to  school  and  do  this  for  his  school. 

DR.  aiDDBNS:  Yes. 

DEAN  ROOT:  So  1  have  a  new  proposal.  Why 
don't  we  Just  pay  football  players  as  employees  of  the 
university?  (Laughter) 

DR.  OIDDENS:  That  Is  what  we  are  doing  now. 

DEAN  ROOT:  No  we  are  not,  not  exactly. 

DEAN  LOUIS  C.  STAHATAKOS  (Grand  Valley  State 
College,  Allendale,  Michigan):  In  your  Infinite  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience,  I  would  like  a  response  from  any 
panelist.  In  terms  of  advice  to  a  brand  new  Institu¬ 
tion,  knowing  full  and  well  all  the  evils  and  some  of 
the  benefits  of  Intercollegiate  athletics,  what  would 
you  advise  a  new  Institution  to  do?  Assume  that  you 
were  In  command  and  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
decision  with  respect  to  developing  an  Intercollegiate 
athletic  program? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  You  want  to  take  that 
one  on,  Arlelgh? 

NR.  LARKINS:  I  will  take  that  one  on.  I  do 
not  know  why  I  take  these  assignments,  but  you  have  a 
good  question.  This  Is  one  man's  opinion.  I  would 
stay  completely  away  from  Intercollegiate  athletics. 


SBAN  STANATAKOS:  Will  you  let  By  president 


know  that? 


NR.  LARKINS:  Wait  a  Binute*  I  have  not 
finished.  You  stay  away  froB  Intercollegiate  athletics. 
If  you  helleve  in  a  sound  fitness  progran,  you  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  fine  IntraBural  prograB.  You  sill  never 
have  to  sorry  about  an  intercollegiate  prograB  because 
it  sill  develop  in  spite  of  you.  And  it  sill  develop 
gradually.  You  do  not  have  to  superlnpose  that  pro- 
gran  at  the  BOBent.  These  kids  are  aggressive.  You 
provide  theB  with  an  intraBural  prograB  and  your  in¬ 
tercollegiate  prograa  sill  develop  Just  like  a  kid 
growing  up.  And  you  can  control  it,  but  you  do  not 
do  it  by  throwing  it  at  then. 


DR,  BALCB:  Let  Be  add  to  that.  Having  Just 
spent  two  years  with  your  problea  of  starting  a  univer¬ 
sity,  first  of  all,  you  are  not  going  to  have  the 
choice  as  far  as  your  president  goes.  It  is  going  to 
be  shoved  down  your  throat.  I  suggest  that  in  start¬ 
ing  a  prograB  that  you  bring  the  coaches  into  the 
facility.  Bake  then  a  part  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
staff,  if  you  will  —  at  least  on  an  InforBal  basis, 
if  you  cannot  do  it  fornally  —  have  then  feed  back 
to  the  faculty  the  insights  they  gain  about  students, 
whether  it  be  on  an  IntraBural  prograB  or  intercolleg¬ 
iate  prograB,  and  get  rid  of  this  circular  arguBent  I 
have  Just  heard  President  Qlddens  carrying  on,  and 
from  the  floor.  That  Involves,  in  By  JudgBent,  a 
denial  of  everything  that  has  been  said  here  today, 
and  a  denial,  as  a  forner  BSBber  of  your  organization, 
of  what  we  have  talked  about,  to  ay  knowledge,  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

We  have  always  paid  lip  service  in  NASPA,  or 
when  it  was  NADAN,  to  the  idea  that  here  was  the  ath¬ 
letic  prograB  and  it  was  really  none  of  our  business. 

It  is  a  whole  lot  of  your  business.  You  can  gain 
great  status  within  your  own  institution,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  as  a  staff,  if  you  will  go  about  this  in 
tenis  of  acceptance  of  coaches  as  a  part  of  the  facul¬ 
ty,  a  part  of  your  staff,  who  then  can  give  written 
Bessages,  if  need  be,  written  reports  for  your  per¬ 
sonnel  files  that  really  give  a  basic  understanding  of 
what  students  are,  and  why  they  are  in  college. 


This  is  not  theory.  I  personally  carried  it 
on  at  N.I.T.  and  started  at  Irvine  this  past  couple  of 
years.  But  I  would  like  to  see  you  become  more  in¬ 
volved  in  what  I  laughingly  now  allude  to  as  student 
personnel  administrators.  You  don't  "adBlnlster"  stu¬ 
dents  to  start  with.  It  is  a  bad  name.  If  you  get 
Involved  in  reaching  out  into  the  faculty  and  stop 
looking  at  yourselves  as  the  specialist  who  is  the 
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only  one  who  knows  students*  then  you  will  reach  to 
the  coaches*  first  of  all*  as  nany  of  you  have*  on  an 
informal  basis*  but  don't  continue  this  same  palaver 
that  I  can  remember  back  in  19^7  of  what  are  wet  What 
are  we  doing  as  administrators  of  student  personnel 
programs?  And  broaden  the  base  that  provides  for 
faoxilty*  provides  for  athletic  coaches*  if  they  are 
not  given  faculty  status*  and  make  them  a  part  of  your 
team.  This  succeeds. 

AI»(IRAL  HAMILTON:  I  have  a  letter  here  which 
I  think  is  pertinent  to  your  question  about  the  image 
of  an  institution*  and  this  letter  was  written  by 
Lawrence  Klmpton*  a  former  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago*  to  Leo  Harris*  Director  of  Athletics  at 
Oregon.  "The  University  of  Chicago*  as  you  know*  aban¬ 
doned  intercollegiate  football  in  1939*  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  publicity.  For  a  number  of  years  there¬ 
after  it  seemed  to  attract  young  people  who  did  not 
like  athletics  or  sports  of  any  kind.  This  situation 
applies  today  to  a  certain  extent. 

"My  point  here  is  that  the  young  person  who 
selects  an  institution  of  higher  education  because  it 
does  not  play  football  is  a  very  odd  youngster.  Per¬ 
haps  I  would  add  to  this*  that  while  most  geniuses 
are  odd*  by  no  means  are  all  odd  people  geniuses.  1 
think  that  this  situation  has  been  partially  corrected 
at  the  University  of  Chicago*  but  it  has  taken  a  very 
long  time  and  it  is  still  a  problem. 

"I  suppose  all  that  I  am  saying  is  that 
healthy*  normal*  well  adjusted  young  Americans  enjoy 
intercollegiate  competition*  either  as  participants 
or  spectators.  An  institution  that  does  not  have 
them  acts  as  a  kind  of  a  magnet  to  attract  the  mal¬ 
adjusted*  social  misfit*  and  it  Just  so  happens  that 
this  type  is  very  often  not  a  particularly  superior 
student.  Even  if  he  sometimes  is*  he  is  made  inef¬ 
fective  by  his  inability  to  get  on  in  a  normal 
society."  Lawrence  Klmpton. 

DEAN  DEWEY  L.  NEWMAN  (University  of  Idaho* 
Moscow*  Idaho):  I  had  a  question  a  moment  ago*  and  I 
think  it  is  partly  answered*  in  this  solution  to  the 
relationship  to  the  student  personnel  staff  and  the 
athletics  department*  as  it  were. 

What  I  wonder  is*  using  a  pedantic  term* 
why  do  we  put  athletics  so  far  away  from  the  rest  -- 
and  again  this  term  --of  the  oo -curricular  of  the 
tualversity?  Why  is  this  such  a  special  type  student 
who  participates  in  athletics?  Of  course*  he  has  a 
certain  amount  of  athletic  ability*  and  we  know  all 
these  abilities  are  in  the  normal  curve.  Why  is  he 
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80  different  froB  all  this  group?  I  think  that  would 
give  reaponalhlllty  to  us,  aa  another  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  for  the  whole  student  body. 

CHAIRMAH  REYNOLDS:  Some  of  you  who  nay  have 
to  leave,  do  not  forget  to  leave  your  evaluation  oard. 

Let  us  ask  Dean  Smiley  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion. 


DEAN  SMILEY:  Thank  you.  As  was  mentioned 
before,  this  Is  a  personal  answer,  but  I  think  the 
athlete  Is  a  special  person  on  the  campus  In  many  re¬ 
spects  because  he  gets  a  lot  of  special  attention, 
which  he  needs  to  pursue  the  purpose  of  athletics,  and 
that  Is  to  represent  the  Institution.  If  he  repre¬ 
sents  It  especially  well  he  gets  newspaper  coverage, 
he  gets  TV  coverage,  he  gets  all  of  this.  When  the 
pressure  of  oboe  players  gets  to  the  same  place  as  the 
pressure  for  halfbacks  we  will  have  to  have  national 
associations  ti*ylng  to  regulate  this  activity  too. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  suike  these  people 
special. 


How  there  Is  another  one  that  I  do  not  think 
Is  recognized,  and  that  Is,  there  Is  a  very  special 
rapport  between  the  athlete  and  his  coach.  It  Is  a 
rapport  that  I  think  deans  of  students  should  be 
Jealoiis  of.  The  athlete  will  probably  get  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  oovinsel  from  his  coach  than  he  will 
ever  get  from  the  counseling  services  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  This  makes  him  special. 

Now  Biay  I  come  back  with  a  question:  Should 
the  counseling  people,  the  deans  of  students  and  the 
others,  be  more  cognizant  of  this  special  rapport  that 
the  athlete  has  with  his  coach,  and  work  with  the 
coaches  to  see  that  they  understand  what  they  aM  do¬ 
ing? 


If  a  boy  goes  astray  and  breaks  the  rules. 

It  Is  usually  that  he  has  been  Ill-advised,  or 
maliciously  advised.  And  I  regret  to  use  that  tern, 
but  It  has  happened.  Now,  where  do  the  coaches  come 
In?  The  coaches  come  from  your  Institutions  where  you 
train  them  In  the  art  of  coaching.  I  think  this  Is 
the  place  to  start. 

Nay  I  leave  that  as  a  question,  maybe  not  to 
be  answered  at  this  time,  but  to  be  answered  xiltlmate- 
ly. 


DEAN  DEWEY  L.  NEWMAN  (University  of  Idaho): 
My  point  Is  that  this  Is,  In  spite  of  the  television 
Image  of  the  student,  of  the  athlete,  he  Is  not  a 
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gladiator)  he  Is  Just  another  kid  who  has  the  same 
pTOblems  as  the  rest  of  the  kids  on  campus,  and  maybe 
more  problems  because  of  these  things.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  coaches,  because  most  of  my  best  friends 
are  coaches.  I  think  maybe  it  Is  our  fault  that  we 
say,  "this  Is  the  coach's  problem  over  here,”  or  some¬ 
thing.  This  problem  may  have  developed  by  our  Ignor¬ 
ing  It,  by  default. 

DEAN  aEORGS  A.  YOURICK,  Jr.,  (University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas):  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  regarding  this  rapport  comment  which 
was  made  a  moment  ago.  I  think  rapport  should  be  able 
to  be  established  In  the  case  of  a  football  team  that 
I  know  of  where  there  are  some  15  or  17  coaches  for 
one  football  team.  This  Is  pretty  good  staff  cover¬ 
age,  for  part  of  the  student  body. 

REV.  BRO.  JOHN  E.  DALY  (lona  College,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York):  1  would  like  to  ask  Dean  Smiley 
If  the  NCAA  has  taken  any  cognizance  of  this  club  foot¬ 
ball  movement  which  Is  —  I  will  not  say  we  are 
plagued  with  It,  but  we  have  It. 

DEAN  SMILEY:  We  know  It  Is  going  on.  We 
highly  approve  of  It  as  a  way  for  the  students  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  athletically.  But  officially  It  Is 
without  our  particular  organization  and  does  not  have 
any  particular  part  In  It.  They  may  use  our  rules, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  but  It  Is  not  represented  In 
the  NCAA,  or  In  the  NEIA,  as  such.  It  Is  strictly 
between  the  Institutions  Involved,  or  within  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

DEAN  WILLIAMS:  I  have  a  comment.  I  am 
still  concerned  about  the  question  about  this  special¬ 
ization,  of  treating  athletes  as  special  people.  I 
have  strong  feelings  about  this.  I  think  the  greatest 
contribution  we  can  make  to  the  athlete  Is  to  help  him 
learn  that  he  Is  not  special.  The  sooner  we  can  help 
him  learn  that,  the  sooner  he  Is  going  to  grow  up.  I 
am  saying  this  as  an  old  Jock.  (Lavighter) 

DEAN  ALLAN  W.  RODGERS  (Indiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana):  I  was  wondering.  In  terms 
of  eligibility,  how  Mr.  Ford  feels  related  to  the 
coach's  rules  for  eligibility.  He  was  suggesting  that 
there  not  be  scholastic  eligibility  or  there  not  be 
social  eligibility  to  represent  the  university.  How 
would  he  carx>y  this  on  In  terms  of  coaches  establish¬ 
ing  some  kinds  of  eligibility  which  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  on  his  playing  ability  on  Saturday,  but  does 
as  to  practice,  training  rules,  and  so  forth. 


do  you  wish  to 
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NR.  FORD:  I  am  not  too  eure  I  can  answer 
your  question*  but  let  ne  say  this*  that  I  think  the 
ooach*  again*  Is  the  counselor  for  the  athlete*  and 
If  he  Is  truly  Interested  In  his  orderly  progress 
toward  graduation*  oan  deny  hln  practice  or  curtail 
his  practice*  If  he  Is  getting  In  scholastic  diffi¬ 
culty*  and  even  threaten  not  to  play  hln  In  a  gane. 
Does  that  get  to  your  question? 

RO DOERS:  I  was  wondering  what  type  of 
eligibility  the  coach  should  establish*  and  then  If 
the  student  violates  whatever  this  eligibility  Is*  bow 
does  this  get  to  your  fonser  oonments  that  there 
should  not  be  all  university  eligibility? 

MR.  FORD:  I  would  back  the  coach.  If  the 
coach  says*  If  you  drink  you  cannot  be  on  the  squad* 

I  would  think  this  Is  a  discipline  of  the  course. 

This  Is  like  a  course  and  obviously  when  you  take  an 
exanlnatlon  or  violate  the  discipline  of  a  course* 
you  have  to  suffer  for  It.  1  do  not  think  one  has  to 
do  with  the  other.  I  think  you  are  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  analogy  which  1  do  not  think  exists  between  mj 
statement  that  you  ought  to  eliminate  Ineligibility 
based  on  social  and  academic  probation*  and  your  feel¬ 
ing  that  since  the  student  makes  the  choice  then  he 
ought  to  make  the  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  he  can 
violate  the  coach's  own  particular  rules  and  play.  I 
do  not  think  he  should.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be 
allowed  that  privilege.  I  may  be  Inconsistent. 

CHAIRMAN  RBXNOLDS:  Let  us  take  one  more 

question. 

ISAM  JAMBS  C.  NoLBOD  (Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity*  Evanston*  Illinois):  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
which  may  clarify  this  one.  Nr.  Ford*  Is  It  true 
that  a  student*  If  be  Is  enrolled  In  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania*  even  though  he  be  academically  below 
the  grades  and  though  he  be  on  social  probation*  he 
could  still  play  football? 

NR.  FORD:  I  have  never  been  able  to  con¬ 
vince  anybody  at  Pennsylvania  that  I  am  right  on  this 
score.  Pennsylvania  would  disavow  me*  as  the  exponent 
of  this  particular  theory. 

I  think  Princeton  has  approached  this  prob¬ 
lem  -- 

EBAN  NoLBOD:  They  do. 

MR.  FORD:  --  In  the  following  way.  After 
freshman  year*  I  believe  It  Is*  you  cannot  go  on  aca¬ 
demic  probation  unless  It  Is  something  very  seriously 


wrong  with  tho  porformanoe.  Harvard  tried  eliminating 
Inellglhlllty  based  on  aoademlo  and  social  probation  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  ohlokened  out,  simply  because 
the  parents  got  In  the  act  and  they  said,  "How  dare 
you  play  Junior  If  Junior  Is  having  a  bad  time  In  his 
studies!"  They  chickened  out,  not  because  this  was 
educationally  unsound,  but  because  of  the  pressure 
that  mamma  and  papa,  who  were  footing  the  bill,  put 
on  them* 


OBAN  SNIIBT:  May  I  make  an  observation  on 
this  subject  of  eligibility?  There  Is  a  philosophy 
that  to  represent  your  Institution  In  one  way  or 
another  Is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  and  a  privilege 
must  be  earned*  And  this  Is  part  of  the  philosophy 
behind  establishing  eligibility*  You  earn  the  right 
to  represent  your  Institution* 

There  Is  a  strongly  held  contrary  view  which 
Nr.  Ford  has  very  ably  put  before  you,  but  the  oon- 
trax7  view  Is  held  by  some  also* 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  think  our  time  has 
really  run  out  here*  The  members  of  the  panel  have 
agreed  that  they  wotild  be  willing  to  stay  for  a  moment 
or  two  and  answer  questions  that  you  may  have,  lndl> 
vldually*  For  example,  some  of  you  may  wish  to  query 
Dean  Smiley  with  regard  to  the  1*6  rule.  If  you  do  not 
understand  this  and  you  have  questions  for  the  1*6 
rxile  for  eligibility* 

On  behalf  of  the  audience  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  would  like  to  thank  each  and  every  member  of 
the  panel  for  taking  the  time  out  of  their  very  busy 
schedules  to  fly  to  Seattle  and  meet  with  us  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  very  Important  Issue,  and  I  hope  seriously 
that  It  leads  to  something  that  will  Improve  our  pro¬ 
grams  and  thereby  Improve  the  kinds  of  experiences 
that  our  students  have  In  our  universities* 

Thank  you*  (Applause) 

***  The  Seminar  recessed  at  four-thirty 
o'clock  *•* 
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SEMINAR 

Tuesday  -  June  28,  1966 

"The  Student  Personnel  Ad- 
nlnlstrator  as  Educator: 

Alcohol  Education" 

The  Seminar  on  "The  Student  Personnel  Admin¬ 
istrator  as  Educator:  Alcohol  Education"  Mas  held  In 
the  Williamsburg  Room,  beginning  at  tuo  o'clock.  Dean 
David  W.  Robinson,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  presiding. 

CHAIEMAM  ROBINSON:  Good  afternoon.  This  Is 
Seminar  3,  "The  Student  Personnel  Administrator  as 
Educator."  Particular  attention  Mill  be  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  alcohol  education.  We  will  have  two  and  a 
half  speakers  this  afternoon  --  Mr.  Dimas,  Dr.  Bruyn, 
and  then  I  Mill  folloM  up  Mlth  a  brief  statement.  The 
order  of  presentation  Mill  be  Mr.  Dimas  first,  then 
Or.  Brxorn. 


My  design,  other  than  that  of  presiding. 

Mill  be  to  share  Mlth  you  Mhat  the  Association  has 
done  this  past  year,  and  Mhat  It  plans  to  do  next 
year  on  the  subject  of  alcohol  education. 

George  Dimas  Is  the  Director,  State  of  Oregon 
Mental  Health  Division,  Alcohol  Studies  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center.  He  Is  the  gentleman  Mho  Is  on  your  far 
left. 


Mr.  Dimas  Is  a  graduate  of  Westminster  Col 
lege,  graduate  Mork  and  degree  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  Further  gradtiate  Mork  at  Columbia  and  DePaul 
Universities. 

I  Mill  not  recite  all  of  his  articles,  all 
of  his  research  Mork,  but  note  only  that  he  has  been 
the  president  and  past  vice  president,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  North  American  Association  of  Alco¬ 
holism  Programs. 

Dr.  Henry  Bruyn,  Mho  Is  betMsen  Hr.  Dimas 
and  myself,  many  of  you  met  yesterday  at  the  drug 
abuse  presentation.  Or.  Brviyn  Is  a  graduate  of  Am¬ 
herst,  medical  degree  from  Yale  University.  He  Is 
the  associate  professor  of  the  Department  of  Pediat¬ 
rics,  School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco,  and  Is 
also  director  of  the  student  health  program.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Reference  Mill  be  made  In  Dr.  Bruyn 's 
presentation  and  mine  about  a  Morkshop  on  alcohol, 
literally  entitled  "Alcohol  and  the  College  Youth," 
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ffhleh  was  conducted  \inder  Dr.  Bruyn's  direction  one 
year  ago  this  nonth  at  Lake  Tahoe.  This  particular 
presentation  was  written  up  and  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  made  available  to  you  here  at  the 
convention.  All  of  us,  and  our  colleagues  who  are 
not  In  the  convention  will  be  receiving  Information 
about  the  proceedings  at  this  one -year  old  workshop 
In  more  detail  through  the  mall. 

The  format  of  this  afternoon  will  be  presen¬ 
tations  of  a  limited  duration,  approximately  twenty 
minutes  for  each  of  the  speakers,  and  somewhat  less 
than  that  for  me,  to  be  followed  by  comments,  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussions  for  as  long  of  this  one  hour 
forty-five  minute  period  as  we  will  wish  to  take. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  Dimas. 

MR.  OEOROB  C.  DIMAS  (Executive  Director, 
Alcohol  Studies  and  Rehabilitation  Center,  State  of 
Oregon  Mental  Health  Division,  Portland,  Oregon): 

Thank  you.  Dave,  and  my  friends,  all  of  you:  When 
one  speaks  of  beverage  alcohol  or  one  speaks  of 
alcoholism.  It  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

When  one  treats  the  excessive  drinker,  we  as  yet 
have  not  fotind  one  particular  treatment  process  that 
Is  more  effective  than  another. 

It  seems  as  though  this  one  particular  psy¬ 
chiatrist  had  a  couple  who  were  drinking  excessively, 
but  their  underlying  problem  seemed  to  be  affection. 

In  other  words,  for  some  reason  or  another  the  husband 
and  wife  lost  the  desire  or  the  need  to  show  affection 
by  at  least  hugging  each  other  or  kissing  each  other 
when  they  had  gone  to  work,  or  vice  versa.  So  this 
one  particular  lady  felt  this  was  quite  a  severe  prob¬ 
lem,  so  she  said,  "Well,  dear,  I  have  to  go  to  the 
psychiatrist  and  tell  him  what  the  problem  Is.  We 
Just  do  not  even  show  affection  towards  each  other." 

So  she  went  to  the  psychiatrist  and  she 
said,  "This  Is  what  happens.  Every  time  he  leaves  In 
the  morning,  or  we  want  to  show  affection,  I  Just  get 
a  headache  and  I  Just  don't  get  In  the  mood.” 

So  the  psychiatrist  said,  "Well,  heck,  this 
Is  real  easy.  Just  tell  yourself  you  are  not  going  to 
have  a  headache;  you  are  not  going  to  have  a  headache." 

This  was  really  good  and  fine.  She  went 
home  that  night  and  she  told  her  husband,  "I  have  my 
answer  from  the  psychiatrist.  Why  don't  you  go  too, 
and  maybe  we  can  learn  to  show  affection  towards  each 
other  once  again." 


So  he  vent  to  the  psychiatrist  and  he  talked 
to  the  psychiatrist «  and  he  cane  hone  that  night  and  he 
said,  "I  think  1  have  ny  answer,  dear." 

The  following  nomlng  they  got  up  and  Just 
before  he  was  ready  to  leave  for  the  office,  she  start¬ 
ed  saying  to  herself,  "I'n  not  going  to  have  a  head¬ 
ache;  I'n  not  going  to  have  a  headaohe."  He  said, 
"Excuse  ne,  dear."  and  he  went  to  the  bathroon,  and  he 
oones  out  and  lo  and  behold  he  gave  her  a  big  hug  and 
they  showed  each  other  affection. 

Well  two  or  three  days  went  by,  the  sane 
thing.  In  the  nomlng  affection  tine  before  he  left 
and  a  hug  and  "good  l\iek"  and  all  this  stuff.  She 
started  saying,  "I'n  not  going  to  have  a  headaohe, 

I'n  not  going  to  have  a  headaohe."  He  said  "Excuse 
ne,"  and  he  went  Into  the  restroon  and  when  he  cane 
out  they  hugged  each  other  and  a  big  Idas.  Tine  went 
by  and  the  sane  situation  ooctirred.  Affection  tine 
cane  around  and  she  started  saying,  "I'n  not  going  to 
have  a  headaohe,  I'n  not  going  to  have  a  headaohe," 
and  he  would  always  say,  "Excuse  ne,  dear,  I  have  to 
go  Into  the  bathroon."  Hell  one  nomlng  the  situa¬ 
tion  oane  about  again,  "I'n  not  going  to  have  a  head¬ 
ache,  I'n  not  going  to  have  a  headaohe,"  ax;d  he  went 
Into  the  bathroon  and  this  day  she  followed  behind 
hln  and  looked  through  the  keyhole  and  there  her  hus¬ 
band  was  saying,  "She's  not  ny  wife;  she's  not  ny 
wife;  she's  not  ny  wife."  (Laughter) 

The  point  1  an  trying  to  nake  Is  that  cer¬ 
tainly  we  would  not  use  this  as  a  counseling  tech¬ 
nique,  but  In  the  field  of  alcohollsn  we  try  to  treat 
the  Individual,  and  basically  we  say  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  people  with  underlying  enotlonal  problens, 
and  beverage  alcohollsn  possibly  Is  an  outlet. 

When  one  talks  about  alcohollsn  and  the  col¬ 
lege  student  It  raises  nany  Interesting  Issues.  Sons 
of  these  are: 

One,  when  should  alcohol  usage  to  excess  be- 
oone  a  disciplinary  problen,  and  when  shoxald  It  beeone 
a  health  service  problen?  Can  we  divide  It? 

Another  Issue  that  arises  Is:  Do  students 
go  to  college  health  centers  now  with  drinking  prob¬ 
lens?  In  other  words,  do  students  cone  to  college 
health  centers  with  pmblens?  If  not,  why  don't  they? 

The  question  I  know  that  Is  entering  your 
nlnd  Is,  Is  there  a  problen  there?  I  think  we  are 
certainly  going  to  have  to  find  sone  reliable  statis¬ 
tics,  but  I  seen  to  think  there  are  excessive  drinking 
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problems  In  the  college  area»  probably  on  the  border¬ 
line  of  addictive  alcoholism  or  at  least  Incipient 
alcoholism. 

Another  question  that  arises:  Hom  many  col 
leges  have  rules  against  drinking «  and  hOM  realistic 
are  they? 


How  many  of  you  have  a  rule  against  posses¬ 
sion  of  liquor  on  college  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  faculty  clubs  that  serve  it? 

Should  colleges  allow  drinking  at  off-campus 

parties? 


Recently  the  University  of  Utah  released  an 
article  here  that  after  all  these  years  they  finally 
decided  to  consider  the  problem  of  allowing  drinking 
on  off-campus  parties.  X  was  there  a  week  ago  and  I 
asked  students  what  they  thought  about  this,  and  they 
said,  "This  Is  real  fine.  We've  been  doing  It  for 
years  anyway." 

But  the  difficulty  In  this  Is  that  they  go 
on  further  to  say  that  only  those  who  are  21  years  of 
age  can  drink  at  off-campus  parties,  but  those  under 
21  years  of  age  cannot.  Can  you  see  the  problem  here? 
We  have  three  standards.  One,  we  have  parental  con¬ 
trols.  Two,  we  have  university  controls.  Three,  In 
the  state  they  have  legal  controls  which  say  legally 
one  cannot  drink  until  he  Is  21  years  of  age. 

Another  Issue  that  arises  Is  this:  What 
happens  to  faculty  members  and  other  employees  who  have 
excessive  drinking  problems? 

Another  Issue  that  Is  raised  Is  this:  Do  we 
really  know  enough  about  drinking  habits  of  college 
students? 


Another  that  probably  will  be  discussed  to¬ 
day  Is  this:  Can  effective  objective  alcohol  education 
be  Integrated  Into  the  already  existing  college  classes 
and  what  effect  will  It  have  on  preventing  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  alcohol? 


Another  Issue  that  It  raises  Is  this:  How 
can  schools  advocate  abstinence  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  scientific  objective  programs  about  alcohol? 
Abstinence,  and  at  the  same  time  discuss  this  In  a 
scientific  way? 

What  responsibility  has  the  college  In  train¬ 
ing  professionals  to  attack  the  alcohol  problem  at  a 
community  level? 
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Can  colleges  agree  on  soae  general  guide¬ 
lines  related  to  alcohol  usage  and  consumption  on  the 
campus? 


Another  one:  Should  graduate  students  be 
alloNed  to  drink  alcohol,  as  one  university  Is  doing? 
Noe  graduate  students  can  drink  alcohol,  but  not  under¬ 
graduates.  So  the  question  Immediately  arises,  what 
makes  It  more  legal,  or  physiologically  or  emotionally 
sound  for  a  21  year  old  to  drink,  or  22,  or  23,  or  2k, 
that  Is  not  logical  at  l8,  19  or  20?  This  Is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  college  student  might  ask  you. 

I  think  I  could  go  on  Indefinitely.  I  think 
all  these  problems  are  very  Important,  and  I  think 
that  each  one  of  you  at  your  university  Is  facing 
them.  Whether  the  problem  Is  small,  or  ehether  the 
problem  Is  large  on  the  campus,  X  do  not  think  Is  the 
Important  factor.  The  Important  factor  is  that  maybe 
In  the  near  future  the  colleges  might  be  willing  to 
take  a  new  look  at  this  old  problem. 

In  my  remaining  few  minutes  here,  I  have 
been  asked  to  discuss  the  comprehensive  approach  to  an 
alcohol  problem  as  It  relates  to  an  entire  community, 
and  what  Implications  does  this  have  to  you  In  the 
college  community? 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  using  the  first 
slide,  if  we  can  have  It. 

(Slide)  Let  us  look  at  the  college  community 
as  It  relates  to  the  entire  community.  This  might  be 
difficult  to  follow,  so  could  we  pass  those  charts  out. 
I  came  prepared  In  case  we  could  not  see  these.  Just 
pass  those  out  and  we  will  try  to  look  at  the  charts. 
Leave  that  on,  and  we  will  use  the  charts. 

In  developing  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  prevention  and  the  control  of  drinking  problems, 
for  a  total  commtinlty  approach,  we  are  suggesting  the 
following: 


First,  we  have  to  agree  upon  some  type  of 
objective.  At  the  top  of  your  chart  you  will  see 
Oregon's  comprehensive  program  for  alcoholism  and 
drinking  problems.  The  column  to  the  right  Is  pre¬ 
vention  and  control.  The  little  box  on  the  right. 

The  thing  we  want  to  emphasize  Is  that  when 
we  are  dealing  with  prevention,  we  generally  consider 
two  types  of  prevention,  primary  and  secondary.  The 
primary  prevention  is  actually  trying  to  not  allow  a 
problem  to  exist,  to  have  Its  Inception.  Secondary 
Is  gaining  control  of  It  In  Its  early  Inception. 
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Of  course^  we  are  realists  In  this  field  of 
alcoholism  and  know  that  we  have  to  develop  control 
programs.  Once  one  decides  on  his  objectives,  the 
next  category  box  you  look  at  are  the  activities  and 
services  that  shoiild  be  developed  to  deal,  again,  with 
alcohol  problems  and  alcoholism. 

You  will  notice  on  that  chart  --  and  they 
may  not  coincide  but  they  are  quite  similar  --  that 
we  think  to  make  the  comprehensive  attack  on  this 
problem  that  we  should  have  these  activities  and  ser¬ 
vices  as  mentioned  in  the  box*  First  of  all.  there 
always  should  be  comprehensive  planning.  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  these  because  of  time,  but  I  want  to  give 
you  an  overview  of  the  comprehensiveness  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  entire  problem. 

We  can  fragment  and  say  we  can  do  this  little  thing 
here,  and  this  little  thing  over  here,  and  never  at¬ 
tack  the  problem.  It  must  be  a  comprehensive  approach. 

When  we  get  to  the  college  level  it  must  be 
a  comprehensive  approach.  I  hope  1  can  show  you  this; 
General  diagnostic  and  evaluation  services;  acute  in¬ 
patient  services;  out  patient  services;  day  and  night 
care  services. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  these,  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  them  in  our  discussion  time. 

Around  the  clock  emergency  services,  educa¬ 
tion  and  Information,  rehabilitation  services,  train¬ 
ing  and  manpower  utilization,  setting  standards, 
leadership,  recruitment,  coordination,  liaison,  con¬ 
sultation.  legislation  and  research. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
as  you  plan  at  your  university  level  for  your  compre¬ 
hensive  program,  we  must  also  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  as  it  relates  to  alcoholism. 

Once  we  have  agreed  upon  the  activities  and 
services,  the  next  thing  one  must  do  is  ask  himself: 

Who  has  the  general  responsibility?  You  notice  on 
the  chart,  we  take  the  typical  health  approach  related 
to  public  and  private  agencies,  and  it  is  broken  into 
three  areas  of  responsibility.  If  we  mean  goveimment, 
let  us  say  government,  rather  than  public. 

So  the  first  area  of  responsibility  is 
government.  The  second  is,  there  must  be  voluntary 
involvement.  Third,  we  have  added  a  group  referred 
to  as  private,  which  is  business  and  Industxy.  These 
are  non-profit  corporations,  and  these  are  profit 
organizations. 
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Once  we  have  decided  on  the  general  respoosl- 
blllty,  then  one  must  come  down  into  its  own  comsunlty 
and  ask  Itself,  what  are  the  potential  resources  in 
that  community  to  deal  with  alcohol  problems  effective¬ 
ly?  So  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  divide  them 
into  three  categories: 

1.  Treatment,  rehabilitation  and  care. 

2.  Education  Information  and  consultation. 

3.  Others. 

So  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  then  Is  mobi¬ 
lize  the  entire  community  In  attacking  the  drinking 
problem.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  In  your  universi¬ 
ties  and  your  colleges  Is  this:  Rather  than  saying, 
well  let  the  health  department  do  It,  or  let  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  do  it,  I  think  for  the  most  effective 
resxilts  we  are  going  to  have  to  utilize  all  the  exist¬ 
ing  services  and  departments  within  the  local  community 
and  college,  if  you  are  going  to  make  an  effective  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem.  You  cannot  have  one  without 
the  other. 


With  this  type  of  a  basic  approach  then,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  what  the  role  of  the  college  community 
In  dealing  with  alcohol  problems  could  be.  I  think 
basically  there  are  four  areas  you  should  consider. 


First  of  all,  you  have  to  consider  general 
education.  This  general  education  must  be  education 
that  is  objective.  It  Is  not  education  that  Is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  abstinence-moderation  Issue.  If  It 
would  become  preoccupied  with  the  abstinence-modera¬ 
tion  Issue  It  really  closes  the  door  to  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  controversial  area. 

The  purpose  of  alcohol  education  Is  nothing 
more  than  to  allow  Ideas  to  clash.  In  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  people  make  decisions.  Now  what  is  the  process 
and  the  goal  of  alcohol  education?  This  might  be  a 
little  different  than  what  you  are  accustomed  to,  but 
let  us  take  a  look  at  It.  It  Is  something  for  you  to 
think  about;  something  for  you  maybe  to  throw  a  few 
questions  at  me  about. 

As  I  see  It,  I  think  that  at  the  present 
time  In  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  In  society 
In  general,  we  have  a  population  here  that  Is  111 
Informed,  or  misinformed,  or  not  Informed  about  alco¬ 
hol.  In  this  population  we  have  users,  and  In  this 
population  we  have  abstainers,  and  In  this  population 
we  have  another  group  of  excessive  users  or  problem 
drinkers,  or  you  may  know  them  as  alcoholics.  I  like 
to  use  the  term  problem  drinkers.  They  have  a  drink¬ 
ing  problem. 
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What  should  we  attempt  to  do  to  make  educa¬ 
tion  functional  rather  than  Just  relating  or  giving 
facts?  Vhat  must  one  attempt  to  do  to  make  It 
functional? 

To  make  anything  functional.  It  seems  to 
sie,  we  must  show  some  relationship  of  the  problem  of 
beverage  alcohol  to  everyday  functioning.  So  the 
approach  might  be  this:  First,  If  we  accept  the  con¬ 
cept  that  there  Is  misinformation,  or  no  Information 
we  will  probably  have  to  say  that  minus  knowledge 
results  In  what  I  refer  to  as  minus  attitudes  or  con¬ 
fused  attitudes,  which  results  In  minus  behavior 
patterns.  In  other  words,  behavior  patterns  with 
conflict.  It  seems  that  we  can  generally  accept  that 
If  people  have  behavior  patterns  with  severe  conflict 
they  may  go  to  some  other  type  of  activity  that  Is 
not  normally  accepted  to  satisfy  this  need. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  have  to 
find  a  means  to  change  this  minus  behavior  pattern 
to  one  that  Is  positive  behavior.  May  I  emphasise  to 
you  the  Issue  Is  not  whether  a  person  drinks,  or 
whether  a  person  abstains.  The  Issue  Is  that  he  feels 
comfortable  In  abstaining,  or  he  feels  comfortable  In 
drinking;  or  even,  thirdly,  that  he  feels  comfortable, 
that  If  he  has  the  Illness  of  alcoholism  or  problem 
drinker  In  college  that  he  will  come  Into  the  health 
services  for  assistance,  or  If  he  has  alcoholism  later 
on  In  life  that  he  will  seek  help  rather  than  evading 
the  problem  because  of  the  moral  or  other  Implications 
that  are  Involved. 

Now,  how  do  we  achieve  this?  It  seems  to  me 
that  first  of  all  we  have  to  devise  and  find  some 
learning  activities  that  will  change  minus  behavior 
to  plus  behavior.  I  think  to  do  this  we  have  to  do 
something  more  than  Just  showing  what  alcohol  does  to 
the  human  being.  We  also  must  show  what  alcohol  does 
for  the  human  being  —  to  the  human  being  and  for  the 
human  being. 

What  I  am  suggesting  now  Is  that  we  must 
show  some  relationship  of  beverage  alcohol  —  that  Is 
all  types  of  beverage  alcohol,  hard  liquor,  beers,  and 
down  the  line  —  some  relationship  of  beverage  alcohol 
to  emotional,  physical,  the  social  and  economic  f\inc- 
tlonlng.  In  other  words,  the  relationship  of  alcohol 
to  deal  with  emotions;  the  effect  of  alcohol  In  Its 
relationship  dealing  with  physical  Illness  or  prob¬ 
lems;  the  relationship  of  alcohol  to  social  problems 
and  economic  problems. 

As  you  know  --  If  you  do  not  know  this, 
basically,  this  Is  the  definition  of  the  World  Health 
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Organization  that  8a78>  problem  drinking  or  alcohol - 
lom  l8  when  a  peraon  uaea  alcohol  to  exceaa  and  It 
atarts  affecting  him  emotionally,  phyalcally, 
aoclologloally  or  economically. 

So  the  theala  then  la  If  we  can  ahow  aome 
relatlonahlp  betMeen  alcohol  and  theae  four  areaa 
through  aome  learning  actlvltlea,  alaaya  ualng  the 
typical  factora  that  Influence  learning,  I  aeem  to 
think  that  ue  can  change  thla  mlnua  knowledge  to  a 
plus  knowledge,  and  I  think  we  can  change  thla  mlnua 
attitude  to  a  positive  attitude;  I  think  we  can  change 
our  behavior  pattern  from  a  minus  behavior  pattern  to 
a  plus  behavior  pattern.  By  a  plus  behavior  pattern, 

I  mean  a  decision  that  a  peraon  has  made  without  con¬ 
flict. 


Again,  whether  he  drinks  or  abstains  la  not 
what  I  am  emphasizing.  1  am  emphasizing  that  he  feels 
comfortable  In  hla  decision  of  abstaining  or  In  his 
decision  to  drink.  1  think  thla  la  the  fact  that  1 
am  trying  to  emphasize. 

The  second  responsibility  In  the  role  of  the 
college,  as  1  see  It,  la  stimulating  research  as  It 
relates  to  alcohol.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  we 
have  to  have  more_knowledge  about  attitudes  In  our 
society  about  drinking.  Certainly,  we  have  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  relationship  of  alcohol  and  Its 
uses  on  college  campuses.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is 
we  should  get  rid  of  some  of  these  sacred  cows  and  we 
should  start  challenging  some  of  this  knowledge  that 
has  not  been  challenged  since  prohibition  times.  We 
should  not  allow  the  prohibition  Influence  to  make  us 
a  passive  type  of  Individual,  afraid  to  attack  these 
particular  problems. 

Thirdly,  1  think  that  the  university  and 
college  has  a  responsibility  that  It  has  neglected, 
and  that  Is  the  training  of  professional  people  to 
more  effectively  assist  the  communities  In  dealing 
with  these  problems.  I  do  not  mean  teachers,  per  se. 
Certainly  teachers  who  are  going  Into  our  communities 
should  be  very  effective  and  efficient  In  teaching 
about  alcohol,  but  It  goes  beyond  that.  We  must  train 
our  physicians,  we  must  train  our  social  workers,  we 
must  train  our  nurses,  we  must  train  all  the  way  down 
the  line  If  we  are  going  to  take  a  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem. 


May  1  say  I  do  not  think  this  means  creating 
new  Individual  courses  within  your  curriculum.  The 
potentiality  Is  there  In  the  already  existing  courses. 
Can  you  see  the  great  potential  that  we  have?  I  seem 
to  feel  that  If  we  could  prepare  our  college  teachers. 
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our  college  administration «  and  down  the  line,  and 
they  would  feel  more  comfortable  In  teaching  about 
this,  I  think  we  could  make  great  strides  In  this 
area.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  create  some  type  of 
a  new  mechanism  or  weapon  to  do  this  at  the  college 
level. 


The  fourth  and  the  last  role  that  I  think 
the  college  can  play  —  now  the  first  was  general  edu¬ 
cation,  the  second  was  research,  the  third  was  train¬ 
ing  professionals  —  I  think  that  the  colleges  and 
the  universities  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  In  setting  up  some  rules  and  regulations  to 
assist  youngsters  or  youth,  let  us  call  them,  or  col¬ 
lege  students  \<lth  drinking  problems,  and  also  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  that  will  also  assist  their  pro¬ 
fessional  staffs. 


A  lot  of  you  are  saying,  well,  we  do  not  have 
these  problems.  Well,  In  Oregon  we  have  gone  to  a  step 
lower  than  college.  What  we  have  attempted  to  do  Is 
this:  Through  our  public  school  program  we  have  at¬ 

tempted  to  find:  Are  there  youth  problem  drinkers? 

What  we  do  Is  to  carry  on  two  or  three  week 
Tinlts  of  Instruction.  The  problem  that  we  ran  across 
was  this,  once  these  units  of  Instruction  were  fin¬ 
ished  we  found  many  students  would  come  up  afterwards 
and  ask  the  question,  "Well,  my  gosh,  this  Is  an  Ill¬ 
ness.  Maybe  I  am  drinking  excessively.  What  can  I  do 
about  It?" 

You  know  what  we  found?  The  counselors,  the 
teachers  were  not  prepared  to  answer  them,  or  there 
were  not  any  resources  available.  This  resulted  In  a 
federal  grant,  a  meeting  of  counselors  for  three  days. 
Now  It  has  resulted  In  an  experimental  program  that  is 
In  Its  l8th  month,  where  we  are  actually  setting  up 
treatment  programs,  mind  you,  for  problem  drinkers  for 
youngsters  who  have  drinking  problems  within  our  par¬ 
ticular  schools. 


Let  me  define  this.  We  have  two  types.  One 
Is  the  youngster  who  comes  from  a  drinking  family; 
secondly  Is  the  youngster  who  Is  drinking  excessively 
himself. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  again, 
the  results  thus  far  are  rather  Interesting.  If  we 
have  some  problem  drinkers  —  I  am  not  calling  them 
alcohol  addicts  --  but  problem  drinkers  In  high 
schools,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  proportion 
of  the  percentage  Is  much  higher  In  our  colleges. 


I  think  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  look 
in  this  area. 
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At  the  present  tine  it  eeeae  that  the  col¬ 
leges  have  an  unwritten  policy  regarding  both  students 
and  faculty  with  drinking  probleas.  This  unwritten 
policy  could  be  stated  In  the  following  teras:  Our 
colleges  will  pay  an  econoalc  prealua  to  Its  eaployees 
and  stiidents  for  the  successful  concealaent  of  their 
drinking  problea.  When  this  problea  can  no  longer  be 
concealed  the  eaployee  will  be  teralnated  —  that  Is 
the  faculty  aeaber  or  soaeone  else  —  or  the  students 
will  be  dlsalssed.  In  other  words,  we  pay  an  eoonoalo 
prealua  for  hla  to  conceal  this. 

It  seeas  as  though  the  doors  aust  be  opened 
at  the  college  level  for  persons  to  seek  help  through 
their  health  service  prograas. 

In  suaaairy,  aa  I  saying  that  colleges  should 
re-exaalne  their  adalnlstrative  practices  regarding 
alcohol?  Tes,  I  think  I  aa  saying  this. 

Secondly,  aa  I  saying  that  adalnlstrative 
practices  and  controls  on  the  caapuses  are  not  the 
answers  to  the  problea?  I  should  say  not  the  sole 
answers  to  the  problea.  Yes,  I  think  that  I  aa  also 
saying  this. 

Thirdly,  aa  I  saying  that  there  Is  a  weakness 
In  preparing  students  who  becoae  our  coaaunity  profes¬ 
sionals  so  that  they  can  develop  effective  prograas  to 
deal  with  alcohol  probleas?  Yes,  I  think  that  I  aa 
also  saying  this. 

Aa  I  saying  that  there  is  a  need  to  do  aox^ 
extensive  research  as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  alco¬ 
hol  as  It  relates  to  econoalc,  social  and  eaotlonal 
f mictions?  Yes,  I  think  I  aa  saying  this. 

Aa  I  saying  that  faculty,  adainlstrators  and 
students  have  a  responsibility  to  aeet  together  now 
and  to  fora  regulations  that  are  realistic  regarding 
alcohol  usage?  Yes,  I  think  I  aa  suggesting  this. 

Aa  I  saying,  because  of  the  double  standards 
in  our  society  and  different  sets  of  pressures  In  our 
colleges  and  coaaunltles,  that  the  task  becoaes  an  even 
aore  difficult  one?  Yes,  we  are  also  saying  this.  We 
realize  the  task  Is  difficult. 

Aa  I  saying  that  there  are  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  members  on  campuses  with  drinking  probleas? 

There  Is  no  question  In  ay  alnd.  The  big  problea  is 
Identifying  them  or  finding  ways  to  identify  these 
particular  problems,  especially  the  high  risk  student. 
As  far  as  the  faculty  member  goes,  we  know  they  are 
there.  I  think  we  ought  to  open  up  the  avenues,  rather 
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than  saying*  "If  ns  oat oh  you  with  a  drinking  probloa 
we  will  dismiss  you*"  The  polloy  should  be*  "If  you 
do  have  a  health  problem*  like  any  other  health  prob¬ 
lem*  let  us  see  If  we  oan  help." 

Nay  I  say*  we  are  fortunate  In  the  Portland 
area  where  we  do  have  quite  a  few  faoiilty  members  of 
universities  and  high  sohools  that  we  are  treating 
now*  rather  suooessfully  --  at  this  point  I  would  say 
suooessfully* 

Am  I  saying  that  the  oolleges  shoxild  re¬ 
examine  their  polloles  »  that  Is  rather  redundant* 
but  I  would  like  to  repeat  It  — am  I  saying  that  the 
oolleges  should  re-examine  their  polloles  at  the 
present  time  oonoemlng  rxiles  about  aloohol?  Look  at 
the  Implloatlons  of  these  rules  and  ask  yoxirselves 
whether  or  not  they  are  relevant  to  present  day  goals! 
Yes*  I  think  I  am  saying  this. 

Lastly*  I  think  what  aotually  I  am  saying  Is 
that  the  oollege  oommunlty  has  to  Join  the  entire  oom- 
mvmlty  In  taking  a  new  look  at  an  old  problem.  The 
problem  Is  there.  The  problem  exists*  I  think  that 
the  only  way  we  oan  taokle  It  Is  by  aotually  oonf rent¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  It  --  not  by  the  personnel  adminis¬ 
trators  alone*  by  the  health  of fleer  alone*  or  the 
educator  alone*  but  I  think  It  encompasses  all  the 
representation  of  the  oommunlty  campus  sitting  down 
together  and  developing  the  type  of  program  that  will 
allow  us  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  on 
the  oollege  oampus* 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ROBINSON:  For  those  who  oame  In 
late*  our  first  speaker  was  Nr.  George  Dimas*  Director* 
State  of  Oregon  Mental  Health  Division*  Aloohol  Studies 
and  Rehabilitation. 

As  noted  earlier*  there  will  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  questions  to  Nr*  Dimas  later  on. 

Our  next  speaker*  Dr.  Bruyn*  In  addition  to 
the  Introduction  I  gave  him*  I  did  neglect  the  fact 
that  he  Is  the  Immediate  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  Health  Association.  Dr.  Bruyn* 

DR.  HBNRY  B*  BRUYN  (President*  American  Col¬ 
lege  Health  Association;  Director  of  the  Student  Health 
Center*  University  of  California*  Berkeley):  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  this  challenge  of  education  In  regard 
to  alcohol*  taking  off  from  this  very  excellent  founda¬ 
tion  presented  by  Mr.  Dimas*  and  taokle  the  Issue  as  It 
Impresses  me  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  college  admin- 
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Istrator,  a  physlolan  who  Is  and  has  been  for  soae 
years  devoting  my  attention  and  my  efforts  to  the 
young  adult,  and  to  all  of  you,  like  myself.  In  ad¬ 
ministrating  a  college  program. 

The  Interaction  between  alcohol  and  man  has 
been  subjected  to  monumental  discussion  and  study 
throughout  recorded  history,  and  with  scientific  In¬ 
tensity  during  the  last  fifty  years.  This  Interac¬ 
tion  between  alcohol  and  the  young  adult  In  the  last 
phases  of  growth  development  and  formal  education, 
has  been  the  subject  of  attention  only  during  the 
last,  perhaps,  fifteen  years. 


This  Interaction  In  the  young  adult  years 
represents  —  It  Is  my  conviction  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  an  opportunity  to  prevent  problems  with  alcohol 
In  later  adult  years,  which  Is  not  only  the  last  op¬ 
portunity  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  prevent  It, 
but  It  Is  also  singularly  the  best  possible  moment  In 
the  developmental  calendar,  and  In  the  cultural  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  growing  htnsan  to  accomplish  a  socio¬ 
logical  and  psychologically  significant  preventive 
effort.  As  we  say  In  medicine,  a  prophylactic  effect. 

My  background  In  the  study,  research  and 
teaching  Infectious  diseases,  leads  me  to  a  helpful 
analogy  for  me,  or  a  comfortable  analogy  for  me,  and 
that  Is  the  one  of  the  host  and  the  parasite.  If  you 
would  allow  me  this  analogy  briefly,  I  think  It  might 
give  us  some  Ideas  on  how  we  proceed  In  the  effort  of 
education.  In  this  case,  the  host  would  be  the  young 
adult  In  our  society,  and  In  our  particular  Instance, 
the  young  adult  on  a  college  or  university  campus; 
and  the  parasite.  If  we  can  swing  the  analogy  Into 
orbit.  Is  alcohol.  Now  the  Interaction  between  this 
host  and  parasite  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  modify  or 
change  or  affect. 


The  best  possible  Interaction  between  the 
host  and  the  parasite  would  be  one  In  which  there  Is 
contact,  there  Is  blending,  and  there  Is  no  disease. 
In  the  worst  possible  result  of  Interaction  there 
would  be  some  bad  resxilt.  The  host  could  not  handle 
the  parasite. 


In  the  field  of  Infectious  diseases  when 
we  want  to  prevent  disease  we  learn  as  much  as  we 
can  about  the  host,  which  gets  Into  the  field  of 
Immunology,  and  we  learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  the 
parasite,  which  gets  Into  the  field  of  bacteriology 
and  virology,  and  then  we  apply  these  two  areas  of 
knowledge  and  we  get  at  prevention. 


I  would  submit  that  In  the  field  of  prevent¬ 
ing,  or  in  the  problem  of  preventing  problems  with 
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alcohol  In  the  later  adult  years «  this  analogy  Is  a 
useful  one  because  In  this  Instance  we  knou  a  great 
deal  about  the  parasite.  We  knou  a  great  deal  about 
alcohol  and  Its  affects,  and  Its  potential.  It  has 
been  around  for  thousands  of  years. 

We  also  know  a  great  deal  about  the  host 
that  we  are  talking  about,  that  Is,  the  young  adult 
on  the  college  canpus.  I  could  belabor  this  point 
about  what  we  know  about  the  young  adult  at  some 
length,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  belabor  It  to 
an  audience  such  as  yours  Is.  You  are  familiar,  I 
hope,  with  the  developmental  level,  and  the  person¬ 
ality  level,  and  the  kind  of  host  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  talk  about  the  young  adult  on  the  col¬ 
lege  campus. 

With  that  familiarity,  and  with  your  knowl¬ 
edge  about  that  young  adult,  that  host  In  our  analogy, 

I  would  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  reviewing  a  little  bit 
what  we  are  doing  In  regard  to  education.  What  are 
we  doing  now,  and  what  could  we  do  better? 

Education,  In  Its  broadest  sense.  Is  a  big 
topic  and  a  big  word.  I  would  like  to  Just  tempor¬ 
arily  talk  about  Indirect  education  and  direct  educa¬ 
tional  techniques. 

The  Indirect  educational  techniques,  I  think, 
are  the  challenge  of  this  NASPA  Conference  topic.  In 
which  we  are  talking  about  the  role  of  the  administra¬ 
tor,  and  the  personnel  administrator  In  the  educational 
process,  because  I  would  submit  that  he  Is  a  source  of 
what  I  am  calling  the  Indirect  type  of  education.  I 
think  that  the  direct  source  of  education  Is  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Dimas  In  the  sense  of  the  more  formal  cur¬ 
riculum  type  of  thing,  the  approach  to  alcohol  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  academic  exercise. 

Now  I  would  like  to  give  some  examples  of 
the  Interaction  and  the  reaction  between  alcohol  and 
college  youth,  and  as  I  run  through  them,  1  would  like 
you  to  think  about  our  host  and  what  you  know  about 
him  or  her,  and  what  kind  of  affect  do  you  think  some 
of  these  examples  would  have  on  this  young  adult. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  this  morning  by  way 
of  clewing  you  to  what  I  am  trying  to  ask  you  to  do  -- 
we  heard  a  great  deal  this  morning  In  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  review  by  Dr.  Lunsford  of  the  experience  on  our 
Berkeley  campus.  I  think  we  heard  a  few  messages  from 
him  about  the  young  adult,  his  attitude,  and  his  sensi¬ 
tivities.  I  think  we  heard  and  we  certainly  can  read 
and  experience  this  --  we  heard  what  I  would  call  the 
allergy  of  the  young  adult  to  hypocrisy  and  bigotry. 
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This  is  an  allergy  that  I  would  speak  to  from  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  pediatrician.  This  allergy  begins  in  the 
first  moments  of  life. 

So  to  a  few  examples. 

The  awe-inspiring  variations  in  laws  around 
the  country.  Civil  law  in  regard  to  alcohol  and  youth 
is  something  I  am  not  going  to  get  into,  but  I  would 
lik^  to  mention  three  relatively  common  laws  or  poli¬ 
cies  that  impinge  upon  our  college  youth. 

There  are  many  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  coxintry  which  are  surrounded  by  a  legally  estab¬ 
lished  dry  moat,  one  mile  in  width.  This  law  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  this  is  going  to  dry  up  the 
campus.  It  is  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  our 
young  people  will  not  walk  this  mile,  or  cannot,  do 
not  have  the  time  or  the  energy  to  span  the  distance 
to  get  themselves  in  contact  with  the  demon  rum. 

This  one  mile  limit  is  common  throughout  the  United 
States. 


A  second  legal  policy  that  seems  to  have 
great  popularity  around  the  United  States  is  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  sale  or  serving  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  any  individual  under  21  years  of  age. 

This  is  common  in  many  states.  It  impinges  upon  col¬ 
lege  youth  because  they  fall  into  the  age  group  be¬ 
tween  l8.  22.  24.  and  it  is  not  surprising  then  that 
a  variety  of  techniques  have  been  used  to  circumvent 
these  laws.  The  false  identification  card  is  a  phenom¬ 
enon  that  1  have  obseirved  and  kept  track  of  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years  going  around  the  country,  and  in 
other  colleges,  and  I  would  say  that  the  lowest  price 
I  have  run  into  for  a  false  I.D.  card  is  $1.00.  and  I 
have  nua  into  some  areas  where  printers  were  perhaps 
a  little  scarce  where  the  price  goes  as  high  as  $3.00. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  in  the  nelghbortaood 
of  many  campuses  around  this  country  there  have  devel¬ 
oped  speakeasies  which  are  called  exactly  that.  And 
they  serve  students  without  question,  and  apparently 
without  fear  of  local  law.  And  they  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  to  the  student  population  of  being 
a  status  symbol. 

The  laws  which  forbid  the  serving  of  alcohol 
to  individuals  under  21.  I  must  add.  apply  to  the 
family  circle,  and  in  the  family  circle  a  parent  who 
serves  --  for  example,  in  California  if  I  were  to 
serve,  and  1  do.  my  20-year  old  daughter,  or  offer  her 
a  cocktail  before  dinner,  along  with  her  family.  I  am 
breaking  the  law.  This  is  true  in  many  states. 
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In  addition  to  these  civil  laws,  and  the 
complexities  of  them,  colleges  and  universities  have  a 
variety  of  regulations  and  these  are.  In  many  Instances, 
openly  Ignored  by  both  the  university  and  student  body. 
There  Is,  for  example,  a  number  of  Institutions  that 
have  a  regulation  stating  that  the  Imbibing  of  alcohol 
by  an  enrolled  student  Is  against  college  policy  and 
subjects  that  Individual  to  Immediate  dismissal. 

This  Implies  the  ability  of  the  college  or 
university  to  know  exactly  Mhat  that  Indlvldtial  Is 
doing  at  all  times,  and  In  all  places.  It  Implies  that 
In  the  bosom  of  his  family.  If  his  father  or  mother  has 
the  temerity  to  serve  him  or  let  him  sip,  perhaps#  a 
brief  Mhlff  of  alcohol,  he  Is  dismissed. 

In  one  college  this  regulation  was  attempted 
to  be  changed.  The  faculty,  students  and  campus  ad¬ 
ministration  vigorously  endorsed  a  change  In  such  a 
regulation,  and  then  at  the  Board  of  Trustees  level 
It  was  killed  --  that  Is,  changes  were  killed,  on  the 
basis  of  pressure  from  a  temperance  organization. 

The  Introduction  of  beer  or  wine  Into  stu¬ 
dent  dining  halls  or  recreational  areas  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  on  a  number  of  campuses,  and  It  has  always 
been  vigorously  fought,  I  might  add. 

In  Calif orala,  lately,  the  faculty  club  on  a 
large  xualverslty  campus  In  the  Bast  Bay  area,  best  un¬ 
named,  was  allowed  a  beer  and  wine  permit  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  I  might  add  that  after  this 
thing  was  announced  with  great  glee  In  the  faculty 
newspaper,  I  went  charging  down  to  my  faculty  club 
and  said,  "Where's  the  beer?"  And  I  found  that  It  was 
vmder  the  counter  In  the  front  office,  and  that  Is 
where  It  has  been  ever  since.  We  have  the  license 
though,  and  we  can  serve  It  If  you  know  the  right  guy 
and  he  can  sneak  It  out  from  under  the  counter.  This 
Is  In  the  faculty  club. 

When  we  were  given  this  permit  for  beer  In 
the  faculty  club,  the  stipulation  was  made  by  the 
legislature  that  "a  permit  In  a  student  residence 
hall,  student  dining  hall,  or  student  union  would, 
[vmderllne]  never  be  allowed." 

This  Is  the  Implication  that  a  student  could 
never  possibly  enter  the  faculty  club  and  perhaps  have 
a  drink  with  a  faculty  member.  If  he  was  a  graduate 
student,  let's  say,  and  over  21.  This  was  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  hope  It  Is  not  going  to  be  discussed,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  that  If  It  were  the  answer  would  be 
that  students  would  not  be  allowed  In  the  faculty 
club,  which  would  be  another  question. 
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Another  phenonenon  apparently  on  nost  college 
oanpueee  was  beautifully  Illustrated  by  Elliott  Nugent's 
great  dranatlo  vasterpleoe,  "The  Male  Animal."  This  le 
a  play  that  I  can  truly  say,  when  I  first  saw  It,  I 
rolled  In  the  aisle.  It  was  In  a  Boston  theater  and 
had  a  very  steep  baloony  aisle,  and  I  ended  up  down  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
all  seen  this  or  not,  but  you  certainly  shoxild,  either 
In  the  movie  or  the  play  form.  It  Is  a  very,  very 
beautiful  commentary  on  the  American  college  scene  and 
the  myth  of  the  college  campus. 

In  this  play  the  ritual  of  the  returning 
alximnus  was  very  sensitively  and  I  use  the  term  loosely 
acted  out  by  Jack  Carson.  This  Illustrated  this 
strange  phenomenon  In  which  the  classical  male  alumnus 
considers  the  return  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth  as  an 
excuse,  and  Indeed  a  direction  for  a  wild,  boisterous 
bacchanal.  In  which  he  expects  college  youth  to  Join 
him  and  emulate  him. 

This  demonstration  of  alcohol  consumption  by 
alumni  and  adults  In  the  community,  I  think.  Is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  all  of  us  as  administrators. 

One  other  thought  on  this  that  oame  about, 
again  In  personal  experience.  The  municipal  law  In  the 
area  of  Berkeley  that  prohibited  the  sale  of  alcohol 
within  one  mile  of  the  campus  was  up  for  amendment,  and 
I  might  add  was  subsequently  amended.  The  WCTU  took 
vociferous  exception  to  this  amendment  and  oame  out  In 
the  newspapers  and  wrote  letters  to  editors,  and  so  on. 
The  president  of  this  organisation  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine  with  whom  I  have  Jousted  on  many  occasions,  and 
at  least  we  still  maintain  our  love  for  each  other 
despite  our  very  fundamental  disagreement  on  this  topic. 

An  Intelligent,  eager,  young  student,  at  my 
suggestion,  was  allowed  to  Interview  this  president  of 
the  VCTU  and  asked  for  her  views.  He  wanted,  as  we 
heard  this  morning  In  this  discussion,  this  young  man 
wanted  to  find  out  what  Is  going  on.  He  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  source  of  his  concern,  this  objection. 

He  was  told,  and  I  quote,  and  I  was  there, 

"You  youngsters  should  mind  your  own  business  and  stay 
out  of  adult  affairs.  When  I  was  In  college  I  stuck 
to  my  books,  and  I  did  not  try  to  meddle  In  adult 
business." 


Now  this  Interview  and  this  quote  was  pub¬ 
lished  In  the  college  dally  and  I  ask  again  —  think¬ 
ing  about  our  young  host  and  our  parasite  —  Is  that 
a  good  thing?  Is  that  going  to  accomplish  alcohol  edu¬ 
cation? 
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Now  X  would  like  to  mention  several  areas  of 
concern  that  came  out  of  our  conference*  which  Dr« 
Robinson  referred  to*  on  alcohol  and  college  youth.  1 
think  that  we  had  a  great  deal  at  this  conference.  We 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  five  real  authority  people 
and  then  thirty  of  us  from  all  over  the  United  States* 
thirty  of  us  representing  administration*  counseling* 
factilty*  psychology*  psychiatry  and  medicine  on  the 
college  campus*  discussed  and  got  at  the  things  that 
these  experts  stimulated  In  our  minds. 

Several  of  the  group  conclusions  1  would 
like  to  mention  to  you*  because  1  think  they  represent 
some  of  the  thoughts  on  alcohol  education.  These  are 
In  the  group  conclusions*  and  they  are  mentioned  In 
this  monograph  which  Is*  as  you  probably  know*  on  dis¬ 
play  here.  For  some  of  you  who  may  have  read  It*  It 
might  be  redundant*  but  1  think  It  Is  worth  emphasis. 

Here  are  the  conclusions  of  one  group.  This 
Is  the  group  of  which  Dave  Robinson  was  a  member. 

The  most  outstanding  consensus  of  our  group*  the 
group  leader  reports*  Is  that  education  administra¬ 
tors*  faculty  In  general  have  responsibility  In  their 
position  In  our  society  to  help  form  public  opinion* 
to  help  form  public  attitudes*  and  to  help  form  regu¬ 
lations  on  their  campus  and  to  help  form  state  laws 
regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  In  our  society  In  general. 

Another  thing  they  came  up  with  was  educa¬ 
tors  have  a  responsibility  to  teach  students  about 
alcohol  and  Its  use;  that  It  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  administrator  or  the  faculty  to  teach  youth  how 
to  drink*  but  to  help  the  student  appreciate  the  place 
of  alcohol  for  the  Individual  In  the  micro  culture  of 
the  college  and  the  macro  culture  of  the  larger  soci¬ 
ety*  They  also  said  It  was  agreed  the  most  effective 
alcohol  education  Is  conducted  on  the  campus  by  and 
with  student  peer  groups. 

A  further  proposal  from  this  conference  and 
from  this  discussion  group  —  It  came  out  In  all  four 
or  all  five  of  the  discussion  groups  —  Is  that  we 
needed  to  develop  regional  working  conferences  on  the 
subject  of  alcohol  on  the  campus  for  student  personnel 
and  other  appropriate  disciplines*  and  officers  of  the 
campus  Including  students.  And  they  desire  to  set  up 
this  kind  of  thing  with  students.  1  think  you  will 
hear  a  great  deal  more  from  Dr.  Robinson  about  this. 

Some  of  the  other  group  conclusions  that 
might  have  differed  a  little  bit  from  this  Included  an 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  research  on  the  college  cam¬ 
pus*  research  as  to  who  Is*  as  Hr.  Dimas  said*  and  was 
a  problem  drinker?  What  Is  his  future?  What  can  we 
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do  about  hlaf  Ona  of  the  reaulta  of  thla  waa  the 
aettlng  up  of-  a  ooauBlttee  on  thla  topic  aponaoz^ed  by 
the  American  College  Health  Aaaoclation*  In  which  we 
are  going  to  work  with  the  Hatlonal  Council  on  Alco¬ 
hol,  and  alao  the  NIMH,  Dlwlalon  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs. 

One  of  the  dlacuaalon  groupa  aaked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  or  auggeated  that  all  collegea  and  xuilveraltles 
ahoxild  review  their  pollclea  at  the  preaent  time  con¬ 
cerning  riilea  about  alcohol  and  look  at  the  Impllca- 
tlona  of  theae  rulea,  and  aak  themaelvea  whether  they 
are  relevant  to  the  goal  of  meaningful  education.  I 
think  you  heard  that  alao  from  Mr.  Olmaa. 

I  think  that  1  will  cloae  at  thla  point  and 
hopefully  we  will  have  aome  time  for  a  little  dlacua- 
sion  of  thla  from  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ROBINSON:  The  format  for  this 
afternoon  la  to  have  Mr.  Dlmaa  present  a  background, 
a  broad  presentation  of  alcohol  presentation,  a  part 
of  which  we  as  student  personnel  administrators  should 
have.  Next,  a  presentation  of  a  very  meaningful  ap¬ 
proach  to  alcohol  education,  brought  to  a  climax  at 
this  Lake  Tahoe  conference  last  year. 

I  got  the  bug  —  carrying  on  the  analogy. 

Dr.  Bruyn  —  at  the  conference;  through  the  fall  and 
winter  months  developed  a  program  which  had  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  executive  committee  of  NASPA.  Five 
months  ago  this  was  presented  to  two  federal  agencies, 
this  being  a  workshop  proposal.  One  of  the  agencies 
has  since  declined  a  desire  to  support,  on  the  basis 
of  the  cost  of  the  proposal.  The  other  has  not  yet 
accepted  or  rejected  my  suggestion. 

The  design  of  the  pTOposal,  which  presumably 
will  get  financial  support  and  of  which  you  will  hear 
more.  Is  simply  this:  NASPA  will  sponsor  —  or  will  If 
It  gets  the  money,  and  by  money  I  am  talking  about 
$110,600.00.  This  Is  why  one  of  the  two  agencies  could 
not  support  It  --  seven  regional  workshops,  one  each  In 
the  NASPA  regions,  to  which  100  people  would  be  in¬ 
vited,  or  a  total  of  7OC  people.  These  700,  or  100  In 
each  region,  will  be  mainly  students  selected  by  the 
student  personnel  staff.  Fewer  than  60  of  the  100  will 
be  student  leaders.  No  more  than  25  of  the  100  will 
be  student  personnel  administrators,  male,  female, 
deans,  directors  of  counseling.  The  remaining  number 
will  be  representatives  from  the  state  alcohol  pro¬ 
grams,  anthropologists,  faculty  members  who  chair 
conduct  cosuBlttees,  who  have  various  functions  In 
their  respective  schools. 

The  design  of  the  workshop  proposal  will  be 


two -pronged.  There  will  he  three  questionnaires  or 
Instruments,  one  to  be  distributed  at  the  first  of 
this  three  day  workshop.  Inviting  the  participants  to 
explain.  In  their  own  words  as  they  understand  It, 
what  the  folkways  and  mores  of  alcohol  on  their  cam¬ 
puses  truly  are. 

A  second  questionnaire  at  the  close  of  the 
workshop  asking  them  to  evaluate  In  a  rather  specific 
way,  and  also  Inviting  their  comments  as  to  what  they 
want  to  do  about  It  —  It,  again,  being  the  subject  of 
the  workshop. 

And  a  six  month  Instrument  follow-up,  as  to 
what  they  have  done. 

I  think  I  am  with  the  majority  of  the  educa¬ 
tors  In  the  country,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  all 
other  people,  who  have  been  thinking  about  the  field 
of  education  In  acknowledging  that  there  Is  much  more 
peer  group  education  than  ser  education  going  on. 

The  whole  design  of  this  workshop  proposal 
Is  to  capitalize  on  the  subject  of  peer  group  educa¬ 
tion.  Specifically,  during  this  three  day  period  we 
will  have  the  videotapes  of  Dr.  Bruyn's  Lake  Tahoe 
workshop  presented,  followed  by  discussion,  led  by 
qualified  people  as  sub-alcohol  educators,  and  then 
discussion  groups  with  the  participants. 

The  theory  is,  of  course,  we  will  do  this 
regionally  for  there  are  some  prellmlnaxy  studies  now 
that  do  Identify  that  college  drinking  has  a  regional 
pattern.  It  is  not  a  national  pattern.  The  folks  in 
the  Northeast  drink  a  little  differently  than  those 
In  the  South  and  those  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

For  once  we  would  have  some  data  --  granted 
we  would  identify  the  sources,  but  we  would  have  some 
data  to  Identify  what  the  drinking  patterns  are. 

Secondly,  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
educate  some  pretty  highly  selected  student  leaders 
throughout  the  counti^,  with  data,  with  materials, 
the  videotapes  which  were  done  by  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ers,  and  Dr.  Georgio  Lolli  being  from  Italy,  I 
guess  we  could  expand  that  to  say  international 
leaders  on  the  subject  of  alcohol  education. 

If  there  are  further  questions  about  this, 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them.  I  would  rather  not  go 
into  more  detail  about  this  study,  but  to  note  that  if 
this  other  agency  feels  that  the  $110,600  that  we  have 
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asked  for  Is  Indeed  too  much  --  parenthetically,  no¬ 
body  has  ever  done  a  study  like  this  befox^  to  such  a 
degree,  and  consequently  nobody  has  ever  asked  for 
that  much  money  —  If  It  Is  denied,  ue  Mill  retrench 
and  develop  a  pattern  of  alcohol  education  In  colleges 
Mhlch  Mill  be  similar  to  that  Mhlch  our  colleagues  In 
the  drug  use  and  abuse  group  of  NASPA  are  doing,  and 
Indeed  have  done,  as  you  heard  this  morning.  The  drug 
proposal  has  virtually  been  accepted  for  sponsorship. 

I  cordially  solicit  your  comments,  perhaps 
later,  and  Indeed,  If  you  can.  In  Mrltlng.  The  pro¬ 
gram  notes  (and  for  the  next  three  days  Is  correct) 
that  I  am  at  Bmory,  but  at  the  close  of  this  month  I 
Mill  be  moving  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Nllmau- 
kee  campus.  If  any  one  of  you  has  an  Interest  In  this 
subject  of  alcohol  education  to  the  degree  that  you 
Mould  like  to  advise  those  of  us  Mho  are  developing 
the  program  Me  hope  Is  accepted.  If  not  the  program 
Mhlch  Me  Mill  then  amend,  I  cordially  Invite  your  com¬ 
ments  and  your  desires  to  participate  In  these  en¬ 
deavors. 

We  noM  have  as  much  as  4^,  48  minutes  to  use 
as  you  like  to  take  up  questions  directed  to  either  of 
these  tMO  people,  or  Indeed  If  I  could  participate  In 
ansMerlng  a  question  1  Mould  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Hold  on.  Dr.  Bruyn  Mants  to  lead  the  May 

here. 


DR.  BRUYN:  Dave  knoMS  hoM  to  shut  me  up. 

You  have  Just  got  to  Jump  up  and  doMn  and  scream.  But 
this  conference  that  he  proposes  Is  such  a  Monderful 
thing  that  I  feel  constrained  to  comment  on  It,  be¬ 
cause  It  Is  the  sort  of  thing  I  think  Mill  accomplish — 
that  Is  the  spin-off  from  something  like  he  proposes. 

In  my  mind's  eye.  Is  Immense  as  far  as  getting  at  one 
of  our  national  problems  of  great  significance. 

1  attended  a  conference  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  this  last  spring  In  Washington. 
This  conference  cost  the  government  about  the  same  as 
the  amount  proposed  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  I  Mould  con¬ 
trast  the  conference  Mlth  you. 

There  Mere  some  forty  of  us  brought  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  confer.  We  did  not  knoM  exactly  Mhy  Me  Mere 
called.  We  had  the  Invitation,  and  so  Me  Ment.  When 
Me  arrived  Me  all  found  that  Me  kneM  one  another  very 
Mell.  We  had  all  been  on  programs  together  before. 

We  all  got  up  and  said  to  each  other  exactly  Mhat  Me 
had  said  many  times  before  about  alcohol  education. 
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After  the  three  days  were  over  we  congratu¬ 
lated  each  other  on  the  aame  old  atuff,  and  we  went 
hack  to  our  Institutions. 

I  would  submit  that  that  was  one  of  the  big 
gest  contrasts  to  what  Dr.  Robinson  Is  talking  about, 
as  far  as  expenditure  of  money  Is  concerned.  I  would 
hope  that  this  thing  could  come  off,  and  I  wotxld  hope 
that  we  could  gain  whatever  support  anyone  of  you 
could  give  us  to  get  this  thing  done,  because  It  Is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Is  going  to  get  out  to  the 
country  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  the  young  adult  on 
a  large  scale. 

CHAIRMAN  ROBINSON:  Questions,  please. 

. . .  Discussion  period  followed  . . . 
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SIXTH  OKNEIIAL  SBSSIOIi 
CONFEREMCB  DIMMXR 


Tuesday  -  June  28 «  1966 

The  Conference  Dinner,  held  In  the  VnlTerslty 
of  Washington  Student  Center,  convened  at  seven-fifteen 
o'clock.  Dean  Donald  K.  Anderson,  Dean  of  Students, 
University  of  Washington;  Host  Dean  1966  NASPA  Confer¬ 
ence,  presiding. 

CHAIRNAH  AMDBRSOM:  I  Mould  like  to  call  on 
Father  Robert  Rebhahn,  Co-Host  for  the  NASPA  Conference, 
for  the  Invocation.  Father  Bob. 

REV.  ROBERT  REBHAHN,  S.J.  (Vice  President  for 
Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of  Students,  Seattle  Univer¬ 
sity;  Host  Dean  1966  NASPA  Conference):  On  behalf  of 
us  all  gathered  together  here  this  evening  on  this 
friendly  and  spacious  campus,  0  Lord,  ue  humbly  thank 
Thee  for  a  nvimber  of  things. 

First  of  all  for  letting  the  sun  shine 
through  today,  for  the  reneual  of  old  acquaintances 
and  the  making  of  nee  ones,  for  the  Ideas  shared  In 
this  Monderful  Conference,  that  It  Mill  make  better 
men  and  Momen  of  all  of  us. 

And  for  those  Mho  have  to  return  to  their 
homes,  may  You  give  them  a  speedy  return.  Amen. 

. . .  Dinner  Mas  served  . . . 

...  A  birthday  cake  Mas  delivered  to  Dean 
Root's  table  and  they  sang  "Happy  Birthday"  ... 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  In  case  you  cannot  see 
up  here,  the  cake  Is  being  delivered  to  Reginald  Root 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday.  (Applause) 

I  understand  that  Me  have  another  birthday 
boy  In  our  midst,  and  I  think  you  will  all  want  to  ex¬ 
tend  your  greetings  and  congratulations  to  Dave  Robin¬ 
son.  (Applause) 

This  Is  the  Sixth  and  last  general  session 
of  the  48th  Annual  Conference  of  NASPA,  and  It  may  sell 
be  the  last  closing  dinner  of  NASPA  conventions,  for  I 
discover  in  looking  back  through  the  files  of  NASPA 
that  on  three  out  of  the  four  occasions  Mhen  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  presiding  at  these  sessions,  that 
immediately  thereafter  that  session  has  been  abolished. 
(Laughter) 


I  want  first  of  all  to  Melcome  all  of  you  to 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Mhlch  those 
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of  U8  froB  here  believe  le  one  of  the  two  most  beauti¬ 
ful  campuses  In  America.  You  have  seen  something  of 
Its  size  and  Its  beauty  on  your  trip  out  from  the  ho¬ 
tel.  We  only  wish  that  more  of  the  Conference  might 
have  been  held  out  here,  and  ue  hope  that  those  of  you 
who  are  staying  over  will  find  the  opportiinlty  to 
visit  with  us  some  more  before  you  go  home. 

We  want  to  welcome  you  also  to  the  great 
Northwest,  which  really  now  Is  the  central  part  of 
the  United  States,  geographically.  As  I  told  some  of 
you  at  Colorado  Springs  several  years  ago,  you  are  al¬ 
most  at  the  exact  center  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Is  about  200 
miles  west  of  Seattle,  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  out  by 
Cape  Flattery.  Those  of  us  In  Seattle,  I  guess  should 
describe  ourselves  as  residents  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  (Laughter) 

We  hope  that  Seattle  weather  has  been  to 
your  liking.  I  understand  some  of  you  think  It  has 
been  a  bit  cool.  You  may  recall  Sam  Clemens'  remark 
that  I  was  reminded  of  this  morning.  It  was  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  coldest  winter  he  ever  spent 
was  a  Slimmer  he  spent  on  Puget  Sound.  (Laughter) 
Actually  you  have  been  seeing  some  fairly  typical 
Seattle  weather,  possibly  a  little  bit  cooler  than 
normal.  The  rain  yesterday  was  by  special  order  for 
your  benefit.  (Laughter)  We  didn't  want  to  let  you 
down.  (Laughter) 

Actually  our  June  has  been  a  pretty  dry  one. 

I  think  up  until  yesterday's  showers  we  had  had  some¬ 
thing  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  third  of  an  Inch  of 
rain  so  far  this  month. 

The  Job  of  a  Master  of  Ceremonies,  I  am  told, 
is  not  to  bore  you  with  long  speeches,  but  to  Introduce 
others  who  will  do  so.  (Laughter) 

Before  I  do  this,  however,  tradition  Is  that 
I  should  Introduce  those  at  the  head  table  who  will  not 
participate  actively  In  the  program  this  evening,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  at  the  head  table,  which  was  referred 
to  by  Father  Fltterer  the  other  night  as  "the  House  of 
Lords."  Tonight  we  have  made  It  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Ladles,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  It  Is  a  hand¬ 
somer  group  than  you  saw  at  the  Olympic  the  other 
evening. 

NASPA  has  such  long  head  tables  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  recognize  the 
people  at  the  extreme  ends.  I  am  reminded  somewhat 
of  the  story  that  Is  told  of  the  tipsy  Englishman  who 
was  out  on  the  town  In  London,  and  picked  up  a  lady 
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of  apparently  quite  easy  virtue  and  took  her  to  a  cheap 
hotel.  And  alnoat  immediately  he  came  back  down  throu^ 
the  lobby,  puzzling  the  room  clerk  considerably.  And 
he  explained,  "Somehow  twixt  the  fog  and  the  grog  I  got 
an  old  aunt  of  mine."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

Somehow,  despite  Seattle's  fog  and  NASPA'a 
grog,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  through  these  introduc¬ 
tions  without  muffing  it.  Now  I  know  you  all  want  to 
applaud  each  and  everyone  of  these  people,  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  restrain  that  Impulse.  In  order 
not  to  frustrate  you  completely,  I  am  going  to  let  you 
give  one  clap,  like  this,  for  each  one  as  he  arises* 
(laughter)  and  then  when  they  have  all  been  introduced 
you  may  applaud  to  your  heart's  content. 

Beginning  on  my  left,  and  will  you  please 
stand  as  I  call  your  name,  we  have  Dean  Barle  Clifford 
who,  with  Dr.  Armacost,  will  work  on  the  NASPA  programa 
for  1968  and  1969.  (Clap)  One,  please.  (Laughter) 

Next  we  have  Dean  Carl  Knox  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  President-Elect  of  NASPA  for  this  coming 
year,  and  I  am  going  to  let  you  applaud  for  him. 
(Applause) 


Next  is  Mrs.  Williamson,  wife  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent  for  this  coming  year.  (Clap)  And  as  such,  the 
real  boss  of  NASPA,  (Laughter)  for  this  year. 

I  am  reminded  again  of  the  famous  saying 
that  you  must  beware  of  a  man  who  brags  about  being 
boss  in  his  own  home,  because  he  is  apt  to  lie  about 
other  things  too.  (Laughter) 

Next  is  our  very  dear  friend.  Father  Vic 
Tanitelli,  President  of  St.  Peters  College,  and  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  of  this  Association.  (Clap) 

Next,  Mrs.  Paul  Woodring,  wife  of  our 
speaker.  (Clap)  You're  not  well  trained.  (Laughter) 

Next,  President  of  NASPA  for  1966  and  '67, 
Dean  Sdmiand  Williamson.  (Clap) 

Now  I  am  going  to  skip  the  next  three  per¬ 
sons  and  introduce  your  President  this  year.  Dean 
Clen  Nygreen.  (Clap) 

Next  is  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  knows  who  is  boss 
in  our  household.  (Clap) 

My  colleague  in  the  very  pleasant  task  of 
hosting  this  Conference,  Father  Bob  Rebhahn,  Vice 
President  and  Dean  of  Students  of  Seattle  University. 
(Clap) 
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Mrs.  Mygrcen.  (Clap)  They  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  (Laughter) 

Dr.  Peter  Araacost  (olap)  who,  with  Dean 
Clifford,  will  work  on  the  prograas  after  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  aeetlng. 

Mrs.  Knox,  wife  of  our  new  Prealdent.  (Clap) 

Dean  Toa  Baaet,  Chalraan  of  thle  year's 
excellent  prograa.  (Clap)  Toa's  wife  Is  not  here, 
and  that  Is  for  the  saae  reason  that  Father  Bob's  and 
Father  Vic's  are  not  here.  (Laughter) 

Mow  you  aay  applaud.  (Prolonged  applause) 

There  are  also  a  nuaber  of  distinguished 
guests  In  the  audience.  I  aa  not  sure  that  ay  list  Is 
ooapletely  correct,  but  let  ae  atteapt  to  Introduce 
soae  of  the  persons  who  are  here  as  special  guests, 
and  soae  of  those  who  have  worked  to  aake  this  Confer¬ 
ence  a  success.  Let  us  treat  their  applause  In  the 
saae  aanner,  shall  we. 

First,  Father  Frank  Costello,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Seattle  University.  (Clap)  Father  Louis 
Uaffney,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Seattle  Univer¬ 
sity.  (Clap)  Dr.  Marlon  Marts,  Vice  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  (Clap)  Father  Edaund  McNulty 
at  Seattle  University.  (Clap)  Is  Father  Morton  here? 
Mo.  Dean  Agnes  Reilly,  Dean  of  Voaen  at  Seattle  Uni¬ 
versity.  (Clap)  Mow  I  believe  that  Dean  Strawn  Is 
111.  Aa  I  correct?  She  Is  not  here.  Dean  Strawn  Is 
the  Dean  of  Voaen  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Her  assistant.  Miss  Peggy  Craig,  I  believe  Is  here. 
(Clap)  Are  there  others  In  the  Dean  of  Woaen's  staff? 

Is  Dean  Stephens  here?  Here  she  Is.  (Clap) 

Father  —  Dean  Reginald  Root.  (Clap)  And 
Mrs.  Root.  (Clap)  Dr.  Thoaas  Hodgson,  Associate  Dean 
of  Students.  (Clap)  And  Mrs.  Hodgson.  (Clap) 

Assistant  Dean  A1  Ulbrlokson,  and  Mrs.  Ulbrlokson, 

Are  they  here?  Assistant  Dean  Ernest  Leach,  and  Mrs. 
Leach.  (Clap)  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Spolyer  froa  the 
University  staff.  (Clap)  They  are  separated.  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 

Mr.  Janes  Flint  of  our  staff.  (Clap)  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roger  Bell  froa  our  staff.  (Clap)  Mrs. 
Virginia  Drake  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Confer¬ 
ence  Secretary.  (Clap)  Miss  Judy  Koner  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit,  another  Conference  Secretary. 

(clap)  Mr.  Leo  Isen,  an  honorary  nenber  of  NASPA  and 
Conference  Reporter.  (Clap) 
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>o«  oould  I  ask  •▼sryoDS  «lio  has  not  boon 
Introdttosd  to  stand  vp  (laui^tsr)  and  «s  will  all  glvo 
sash  othsv  a  big  band.  (Applauss) 

Bxouss  as.  X  haTS  aisssd  thrss  Tory  laport- 
ant  psopls.  Mr.  Arthur  Prlngls  froa  tbs  bnlTsrslty 
staff*  and  I  bsllsTS  hs  Is  rsprsssntlng  ACDBO  hsro. 
(Clap)  And  two  young  asn  who  are  responsible  for 
Regie's  birthday  oaks*  the  president  of  the  Washington 
student  body*  Nr.  Judd  Kish  (olap)  and  Nr.  Bd. 

Woolen*  Tioe  president  of  the  student  body.  (Clap) 

I  shall  nou  eall  on  Dean  Nygreen  who  will 
present  the  NA8PA  Distinguished  Servioe  Awards. 

PRBSimr  NTORBBH:  Chairaan  Don*  and  Friends: 
The  task  which  is  aine  this  ewening*  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Adainistra- 
tors*  ooaes  not  as  a  surprise  since  it  is  printed  in 
the  prograa  of  this  annual  aeetlng*  and  you  all  know 
the  chore  which  has  fallen  to  ay  priTilege  to  perfora 
this  sTening. 

Soae  tiae  ago  the  Bzeeutire  Coaalttee  of 
NASPA  deteralned  that  it  wanted  to  find  a  aeans  by 
which  it  could  recognise  outstanding  contributions 
and  distinguished  serrlee  to  Aaerican  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  By  the  nature  of  the  special  interest  which  we 
represent*  this  should  be  in  the  area  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work  and  student  personnel  adainlstration. 

In  our  early  discussions  of  this  prograa  it 
beoaae  known  as  the  "sohaalts*  award.  (Lau^ter)  And 
as  tiae  went  on  and  we  discussed  it  and  thought  about 
it  froa  rarious  angles*  we  would  bring  it  up  on  tbs 
agenda  under  that  title.  The  Director  of  Sobaalts  is 
now  tbs  Prssidsnt  of  St.  Peters  College.  (Laughter) 

I  know  not  what  connection  that  has  to  do  with  any¬ 
thing. 


I  suppose  I  alght  pause  for  a  aoaent  and  tell 
what  has  becoae  one  of  ay  farorite  stories.  It  has  to 
do  with  our  iaaedlate  past  president  who,  upon  being 
designated  president  of  St.  Peters  College*  quickly 
got  out  of  touch  with  his  old  friends.  So  one  day  I 
called  bln  and  1  said*  "Father  Tic*  you  and  I  hare 
been  doing  business  for  sonetine*  and  you  hare  not 
yet  told  ae  what  it  is  like  to  be  the  president.” 

"Well*"  he  said*  "you  know*  it  was  a  neaber 
of  our  faculty  who  posted  ball  for  Daniel  Nlller*  a 
young  aan  in  New  Tork*  a  aenber  of  the  Catholic 
Workers  organisation,  who  was  the  first  young  aan  to 
bum  his  draft  card  and  was  arrested  and  fined.  You 
know*  it  seens  since  I  hare  been  president  as  if  1 
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bav«  done  nothing  except  anawer  the  telephone  and  neet 
in  vf  office  with  protesting  delegations  of  parents 
and  alusml  and  faculty  and  others*  to  when  I  nust  very 
patiently  explain  that  a  president  Just  does  not  fire 
a  faculty  nenber  because  be  has  done  something  which 
Is  both  legal  and  Christian." 

And  1  think  this  la  something  of  a  measure  of 
the  man  who  we  have  the  distinction  to  call  our  Immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  and  whose  mark  of  feeling  Is  on  this 
award  whloh  is  ours  tonight. 

In  1937  the  first  major  recognition  of  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  work  In  Amerloan  higher  education  was 
sTldenoed  by  the  appointment  of  a  oommlttee  on  student 
personnel  of  the  Amerloan  Council  on  Eduoatlon.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  roll  of  members  of  that  first 
Commission  In  1937*  P*  P*  Bradshaw,  A.  J.  Brumbaugh, 

C.  Gilbert  Wrenn,  Donfred  Gardner  then  president  of 
HASPA,  Esther  Lloyd -Jones,  and  George  Zook,  The  work 
of  this  oommlttee  quickly  established  bench  marks  of 
aohlevement  and  status  for  this  field.  After  World 
War  II  the  work  of  this  Commission  was  rewlsed  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  E.  G.  Williamson  our  Incoming  NASPA 
President,  Bill  Blaesser,  William  3,  Carlson,  Dan 
Feder,  Helen  Plsk,  Esther  Lloyd-Jones,  T.  R.  McConnell, 
Thornton  Merrlam,  Luolle  Allen,  and  w.  H.  Cowley. 

When  we  decided  that  this  award  should  be 
glTen  on  this  oooaslon  —  and  because  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  U.  S,  malls  (I  guess  that  must  be  the 
reason)  our  awairds  aM  not  actually  physically  here 
this  evening  --  we  had  no  dispute  whatsoever  as  to 
what  we  should  do. 

We  knew,  first  of  all,  that  these  awards 
should  not  recognize  service  to  an  organization  and  we 
shoxild,  therefore,  not  look  Just  to  the  persons  we  knew 
best,  the  ones  we  associated  with  within  NASPA.  We 
quickly  found  ourselves  In  common  agreement  on  the 
people  we  would  recognize.  And  the  name  of  the  first 
person  on  that  list  was  the  person  whose  name  appeared 
as  a  member  of  this  ACE  Committee  on  Student  Personnel 
both  In  1937  and  In  Its  post-war  makeup. 

I  do  not  quite  trust  myself  to  depend  on  my 
own  mind  and  heart  to  tell  you  about  the  gracious  and 
wonderful  lady  whose  citation  I  shall  read.  Let  me 
confine  It  to  the  reading,  because  It  expresses  what 
all  of  us  feel  about  her,  and  says  what  we  want  to 
have  known  to  all  who  come  after  us  In  recognition. 

The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  growth  and  development  of  student 
personnel  work  as  a  profession  and  as  a  calling. 
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Bather  MoDooald  Lloyd -Jones  has  played  a  unique  and  een 
tral  role  for  over  35  years.  As  teacher,  scholar  and 
consultant  her  iBq>act  has  been  astonishingly  broad  and 
creative.  Her  students  occupy  Important  posts  In  coun¬ 
seling,  guidance,  and  administration  at  all  levels  of 
education  In  countries  around  the  world.  Her  effort  to 
pull  together  the  philosophical  and  research  bases  of 
our  field  from  the  several  relevant  disciplines  has 
given  new  and  energetic  Impetus  to  the  growth  of  the 
Intellectual  dimensions  of  our  field.  Her  writings 
have  been  meaningful  to  two  generations  of  educators 
and  will  be  standard  reference  points  for  years  to 
come.  She  has  Just  retired  from  Columbia's  Teachers 
College,  but  her  work  and  leadership  continue. 

"  It  Is  In  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  student 
personnel  work  that  Dr.  Lloyd -Jones  has  enabled  It  to 
be  termed  a  helping  profession.  Any  vital  sense  of 
community  Is  based  upon  people  oaring  for  each  other. 
Dr.  Lloyd -Jones  has  kept  this  understanding  central  to 
her  teaching  and  leadership.  Her  students  and  all  who 
have  come  within  her  sphere  of  Influence  have  been 
strengthened  In  a  professional  expertise  suffered  with 
the  emotional  strength  which  comes  from  love  for  others 
based  on  deep  and  pervasive  spiritual  as  well  as  Intel¬ 
lectual  sources. 

"  We  deans  and  administrators  of  student  af¬ 
fairs  give  salute  and  honor  to  one  whom  we  owe  debts 
of  gratitude  and  affection:  gratitude  for  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  her  contributions  and  leadership,  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  warmth  of  personality  and  largeness  of 
Aplrlt.  She  has  strengthened  and  ennobled  us  and  our 
occupation.  All  this  she  has  accomplished  while  being 
a  successful  and  accomplished  wife  and  mother. 

"  This  award  and  Its  citation  Is  presented  at 
the  48th  Anniversary  Conference  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  meeting  In 
Seattle,  Washington,  June  28,  1966.  " 

Bsther  Lloyd-Jones,  when  the  plaque  —  a 
beautiful  plaque  designed  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Yanltelll  --  and  the  engraved  citation  come  I  hope  you 
will  keep  them  prominently  displayed  In  your  home,  know 
Ing  that  they  come  from  your  colleagues,  administering 
student  personnel  programs  across  the  country,  and 
though  you  have  never  been  a  member,  but  frequently  a 
guest  of  ours,  you  are  nonetheless  our  leader  and  we 
owe  you  a  great  debt. 

Esther,  won't  you  come  to  the  microphone. 

[The  dinner  guests  arose  and  applauded  at  length. ] 
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Another  nano  that  appoared  on  that  list  was 
that  of  Professor  W.  H.  Conley.  Dr.  Cowley  has  prob> 
ably  had  as  nuoh  Intelleotual  Influenoe  upon  student 
personnel  work  In  higher  eduoatlon  as  any  nan  In  our 
lifetime.  In  1929«  Dr.  Cowley  was  brought  from  the 
University  of  Chicago*  where  he  had  earned  his  Doctor¬ 
ate*  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Bduoatlonal  Research  at 
Ohio  State  University.  There  he  not  only  began  a  pro- 
gran  of  researoh  whloh  has  continued  to  this  day*  but 
he  Btlnulated  others  to  oonduot  Investigations  In  the 
sasM  area. 


He  was  able  to  Influenoe  many  persons  and 
Interest  them  In  student  center  of  researoh  through  his 
editorship  of  the  Journal  of  Higher  Bduoatlon.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  early  sociological  work  of  Oraham 
Sumner*  and  he  encouraged  studies  of  what  he  then 
called  "Campus  Folkways  or  Mores"  In  a  score  of  col¬ 
legiate  Institutions.  Here  was  an  effort  to  use  some 
of  the  early  concepts  of  sociology  In  looking  at  stu¬ 
dent  life  In  Its  own  right*  viewing  the  student* 
student  life  and  the  student  society  as  a  single  In¬ 
stitution.  This  represented  a  movement  away  from  the 
single  view  of  the  college  and  university  In  terms  of 
the  avowed  purpose  and  beginning  to  look  at  It  In  terms 
of  how  It  appears  to  the  students  themselves*  with 
their  varied  purposes. 

Professor  Cowley's  work  In  this  area*  In  the 
main*  was  done  In  the  period  1929-1938*  before  be  left 
Ohio  State  to  become  the  president  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  from  1938  to  1944.  He  Is  now  the  David  Jacks 
Professor  of  Higher  Sduoatlon*  and  much  of  the  re¬ 
searoh  work  whloh  Is  being  done  today  stems  directly 
from  the  pervasive  theme  with  whloh  Hal  Cowley  lived 
hlB  life. 


The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

"To  W.  H.  'Hal'  Cowley*  one  of  the  pioneer 
professors  of  Higher  Bduoatlon  when  he  assumed  the 
David  Jacks  chair  of  Higher  Bduoatlon  at  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University  In  1945*  a  post  he  holds  at  present. 


"Before  this  association*  his  speeches  over 
the  years  have  been  highlights:  'The  Disappearing 
Dean  of  Men*'  'History  of  Student  Housing'  and  his 
truly  outstanding  'Student  Personnel  Work  in  Retro - 
speot  and  Prospect'  given  at  our  meeting  at  Berkeley 
and  Stanford  In  1956. 


"To  a  pioneer  In  student  personnel  and  higher 
eduoatlon  research*  centered  on  the  student*  to  a 
visionary  In  the  application  of  behavioral  science 
knowledge  and  techniques  to  the  field  of  student 
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personiittl  work  and  adBiDi8tratlon«  to  a  foundor  of  Intor 
aaaoolation  eooporatlon  and  effort*  to  aoliolar*  teacher 
and  leader  In  the  eatahllahnent  of  student  personnel  and 
higher  education  as  aoademlo  fields  and  to  a  lifelong 
friend  of  this  Association*  the  National  Assoolatlon  of 
Student  Personnel  Adnlnlstrators  Is  honored  to  present 
one  of  Its  first  two  Distinguished  Serrloe  Awards  to 
Professor  V.  H.  'Hal*  Cowley. 

"Done  at  the  48th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
olatlon  In  Seattle*  Washington*  June  28*  1966." 

Hal*  the  award  and  Its  engrared  oltatlon  will 
arrive  shortly.  1  hope  you*  too*  will  display  then 
prominently  and  be  reminded  of  the  debt  of  leadership 
and  gratitude  whloh  we  recognise  we  owe  to  you.  Dr. 
Cowley.  (The  dinner  guests  arose  and  applauded  at 
length. ] 


DR.  W.  H.  COWIJEY:  Dean*  I  had  not  any  Inten¬ 
tion  of  saying  anything*  but  the  Dean  has  asked  me  to 
say  a  few  words*  so  I  speak  for  Bather  as  well  as  for 
myself. 

Three  of  us  sitting  here  together  tonight*  I 
think*  are  the  oldest  people  In  this  business*  and  1  am 
the  oldest  In  years  and  In  service.  I  am  not  boasting 
about  this.  The  date  of  1929  Is  too  late.  I  entered 
this  field  In  1924  In  Industry*  and  Bd  came  In  a  year 
or  two  later*  and  Bather  also. 


In  any  case*  It  is  good  at  the  end  of  one's 
career*  the  end  of  a  chapter  In  one's  career  at  least* 
to  be  recognised  by  one's  fellows  as  having  been  a 
worthy  member  of  the  guild. 

Of  course*  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  this 
Association.  Someone  mentioned  It  to  me  tonight  that 
1  made  my  first  talk  before  It  29  years  ago*  In  1937* 
and  then  again  I  was  Invited  back  at  almost  a  ten  year 
period.  This  Is  the  fourth  appearance  —  1947*  1956 
and  now*  1966. 

In  any  case*  It  Is  good  to  have  the  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  old  faces  that  I  knew  are  no  longer  here. 
Don  Gardner*  for  example*  and  Dean  Goodnight  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin*  the  men  I  used  to  know  at 
Michigan*  and  seeing  the  new  faces*  and  having  an 
Assoolatlon  that  Is  going  on  vigorously*  It  Is  good  to 
know  that  one  has  contributed  something  to  It. 


I  know  I  am  not  really  skillful  In  speaking 
this  way*  and  certainly  not  skillful  enough  to  speak 
for  Esther*  but  she  said  as  I  came  up  here*  "If  they 
ask  you  to  speak*  speak  for  me  too*"  and  I  do. 
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Thank  you  for  ua  both*  (Applause) 

CHAIRNAN  AMCBItSOM:  This  STsnlng's  address  In 
a  very  real  sense  is  the  oap  stone  and  the  elinax  of 
the  48th  Conference  of  MASPA.  It  Is  very  appropriate* 

1  think*  that  Ton  Bnnet  was  able  to  search  out  and  find 
a  nan  of  enlnenoe  who  would  bring  us  words  of  real 
wlsdon.  This  I  know  he  has  done. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  length  of  an  Intro¬ 
duction  has  a  direct  relationship  to  one's  xinoertalnty 
about  the  speaker's  ability  to  handle  his  subject* 
(Laughter)  Were  that  the  ease*  I  could  very  properly 
say  I  present  Dr*  Paxtl  Voodrlng*  and  sit  down  and  leave 
It  at  that* 

But  as  an  audience  settles  back  to  listen  to 
an  address  there  Is  always  the  lurking  question*  "What 
manner  of  man  Is  thlsf"  And  each  person's  receptlve- 
ness  is  In  part*  at  least*  colored  by  the  answer*  So 
I  will  attempt  to  give  you  at  least  a  short  running 
start. 

Most  of  you  already  know  Dr*  Voodrlng  as  the 
Education  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review*  And  If  you 
Judge  by  his  clear  and  succinct  writing  you  will  have 
great  expectations  as  I  do.  But  quite  likely  uny  of 
you  do  not  know  that  we  here  In  Washington  claim  him 
as  one  of  our  own*  and  I  am  sure  that  we  can  be  par¬ 
doned  for  pointing  to  him  with  real  pride.  True*  he 
is  not  a  native  son.  Like  I  am*  he  Is  a  native  of 
Ohio*  but  he  did  start  his  career  In  higher  education 
here  In  Washington*  27  years  ago*  as  an  Instructor  In 
psychology  at  Western  Washington  State  College  In 
Bellingham.  He  Is  still  Identified  with  that  Institu¬ 
tion  now  as  a  Distinguished  Service  Professor.  He  Is 
providing  leadership  and  some  exciting  new  develop¬ 
ments  at  that  Institution.  But  this  fact  I  think  will 
give  you  a  clearer  Insight  Into  the  kind  of  a  man  he 
Is.  I  am  told  that  this  past  term  he  Insisted  on 
teaching  a  beginning  course  In  psychology  for  fresh¬ 
men. 

What  has  happened  along  the  line  since  1939 
I  will  not  try  to  recite*  except  In  a  very  capsullzed 
form.  A  few  significant  facts:  During  the  war  he 
served  overseas  as  a  Lieutenant -Colonel.  At  one  time 
he  corved  as  Interim  president  at  Western  Washington 
College.  In  addition  to  his  writing*  which  has  brought 
him  fame  In  many  places,  he  has  managed  to  produce  five 
books*  three  colleges  and  two  universities  have  been 
moved  to  award  him  honorary  degrees.  He  has  done  much 
to  Interpret  the  educational  scene  of  the  nation*  as 
much  as  any  man  I  know.  That  he  Is  a  wise  man  of  real 
substance*  with  great  versatility  as  a  scholar*  as  a 
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teacher,  and  as  an  administrator  needs  no  further  docu¬ 
mentation. 


But  really,  uhat  kind  of  a  guy  is  he?  Hot 
knowing  him  personally,  1  inquired  among  some  of  him 
long  time  associates  In  Bellingham,  hoping  periiaps  that 
I  might  pick  up  an  Interesting  tidbit  or  two,  but  appar¬ 
ently  he  has  led  quite  an  exemplary  life  --  or  no  one 
Is  telling  tales.  (Laughter) 

Herle  Kuder  did  comment  that  he  is  an  expert 
at  something  called  5-oard  draw.  (Laughter)  I  want  to 
find  out  about  that.  (Laughter) 

But  1  do  get  a  picture  of  a  very  human  sort 
of  a  man,  with  a  very  real  sensitivity  to  what  makes 
people  tick.  I  am  sure  that  after  what  he  has  to  say 
to  us  this  evening,  he  will  leave  no  doubt  about  his 
keen  understanding  of  students  In  this  day  and  age,  nor 
about  his  insight  into  the  problems  with  which  all  of 
us  deal.  He  Is,  1  am  sure,  a  kindred  soul  with  all  of 
us.  Dr.  Voodrlng.  (Applause) 

DR.  PAUL  WOODRIMU  (Distinguished  Service  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Western  Washington  State  College;  Education 
Bdltor-at -Large,  Saturday  Review) ;  Thank  you.  Dean 
Anderson,  President  Mygreen,  and  Ladles  and  Oentlemen: 

1  am  tempted  to  open  my  remarks  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  members  of  this 
audlenoe  —  not  because  of  the  speech  you  are  about  to 
bear  —  1  shall  try  to  make  that  as  painless  as  pos¬ 
sible  —  but  of  sympathy  for  the  positions  which  you 
hold.  Most  of  you  are  deans  of  students  In  colleges  or 
universities.  And,  in  this  period  of  student  unrest, 
yours  Is  Just  about  the  most  difficult  Job  In  college 
administration. 

I  wish  1  could  assure  you  that  your  task  will 
become  easier  In  the  years  Just  ahead.  But  my  real  con¬ 
viction  Is  that  It  will  become  more  difficult.  It  seems 
altogether  probable  that  the  kinds  of  disorder  that 
brought  national  attention  to  the  Berkeley  campus  eigh¬ 
teen  months  ago,  and  to  a  dozen  other  campuses  Just  this 
past  year  will  spread  to  Just  about  every  campus  In  the 
land. 


In  attempting  to  understand  the  vmderlylng 
causes  of  the  problems  you  will  face  It  seems  necessary 
for  us  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  generation  of  which 
the  students  now  In  college  are  a  part.  Oldtlmers  — 
and  I  hardly  need  remind  this  audience  that  to  a  col¬ 
lege  stvident  anyone  over  the  age  of  thirty  la  an  old- 
timer  —  oldtlmers  when  trying  to  assess  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  the  younger  generation  are  prone  to  take 
one  of  four  basic  positions. 
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The  first  and  most  venerable  view  Is  that  the 
younger  generation  is  going  to  the  dogs  --  that  the 
young  people  of  today  are  leas  virtuous «  less  reliable 
and  responsible,  less  willing  to  work,  and  more  lacking 
in  integrity  than  those  of  previous  generations.  This 
view  may  be  found  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  in 
the  literature  of  Just  about  every  period  since  those 
classic  times.  Pundits  throughout  the  centuries  have 
predicted  that  the  civilization  for  which  the  coming 
generation  would  soon  be  responsible  would  decline. 

And  they  have  not  always  been  wrong.  Greek  culture  did 
fall  into  ruin.  The  Roman  empire,  after  a  period  of 
moral  dissolution,  did  decline  and  fall  apart.  It  Is 
possible  that  our  own  civilization  Is  about  to  enter 
Its  twilight  phase.  Spengler  thought  so.  Fezliaps  he 
was  right  but  1  do  not  believe  it.  Not  yet.  Within 
our  culture  there  is  much  disorder  but  there  Is  also  a 
great  deal  of  rugged  vitality.  In  some  members  of  the 
younger  generation,  as  well  as  In  many  members  of  our 
own  generation,  we  may  observe  the  kinds  of  moral  de¬ 
cline  and  degeneration  that  accompanied  the  fall  of 
Rome  but  I  do  not  yet  see  It  In  the  culture  as  a  whole. 

A  second  view,  often  expressed  by  optimistic 
commencement  speakers.  Is  that  this  Is  the  best  of  all 
possible  generations  --  that  today's  crop  of  college 
students  Is  more  virtuous,  more  enlightened,  more  high¬ 
ly  motivated  and  better  educated  than  any  that  has  come 
before.  As  a  result,  a  better  world  lies  ahead  of  us 
and  we  may  face  the  future  with  confidence.  I  cannot 
accept  this  view  either  --  not  as  a  broad  generaliza¬ 
tion.  It  Is  too  optimistic  for  my  tastes.  It  Ignores 
too  many  symptoms  of  profound  Illness  within  the  soci¬ 
ety  including  some  segments  of  the  younger  group.  I  am 
not  at  all  confident  that  this  generation,  when  it 
moves  Into  positions  of  responsibility,  as  soon  It 
must,  will  be  able  to  solve  the  world's  problems  any 
better  than  we  have  done. 

A  third  view,  popular  with  elderly  college 
professors  of  the  Mr.  Chips  variety,  is  that  one  gener¬ 
ation  Is  very  much  like  another  --  that  every  generation 
must  go  through  a  period  of  adolescent  rebellion  --  that 
each  believes  it  to  be  the  first  to  have  discovered  sex 
and  liquor  --  that  every  generation  finds  It  difficult 
to  accept  the  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the 
adult  world  In  any  civilized  society  --  but  that  all 
this  Is  Just  a  matter  of  growing  up.  According  to  this 
view,  after  graduation  this  generation  will  become  very 
much  like  those  that  have  gone  before  —  moderately 
virtuous,  moderately  Industrious,  moderately  honest, 
and  moderately  stuffy.  All  It  will  take  Is  a  little 
time,  a  Job,  a  marriage  certificate,  three  or  four 
children,  and  a  house  bought  on  the  Installment  plan. 
There  Is  a  large  element  of  truth  In  this,  of  course. 
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Rebels  do  beooae  oonserratlTes*  not  beoause  of  age  but 
because  of  responsibilities  and  a  growing  rested  Inter¬ 
est  In  the  status  quo.  But  I  oannot  believe  all  of  It. 

I  think  this  onooulng  generation  is  Indeed  different 
frou  any  that  has  lived  In  the  past. 

A  fourth  position «  and  the  one  that  to  me 
seeus  uost  consistent  with  the  evidence «  Is  that  each 
generation  Is  a  product  of  Its  own  tlue  and  that  each 
develops  Its  special  character  In  response  to  the 
peculiar  pressures,  challenges,  and  opportiultles  of 
the  world  In  which  it  uatures.  And,  In  this  respect, 
today's  young  people  are  substantially  different  frou 
any  that  have  coue  before  because  they  have  grown  up  In 
a  different  world. 

This  generation  has  lived  all  Its  life  In  the 
shadow  of  the  boub.  Those  bright  enough  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  are  aware  that  there  Is  at  least  a  possibility 

that  the  huaan  race  uay  have  no  future.  Previous  gen¬ 

erations  have  also  faced  terror  —  the  Black  Death,  the 
hordes  of  Genghis  Kahn,  the  threat  of  war  by  artillery, 
boubs,  and  poison  gas.  But  this  generation  Is  the  first 
to  face  the  possibility  of  total  annihilation  of  the 
huaan  race. 

But  while  this  threat  lies  In  the  background, 

this  generation  has  grown  up  In  a  world  of  unparalleled 

affluence.  Most  of  today's  college  students,  unlike 
their  parents  who  survived  the  depression  and  World  War 
II,  have  had  no  direct  personal  experience  with  poverty, 
uneuployuent ,  hunger,  war,  or  hard  work  as  our  ances¬ 
tors  knew  hard  work.  War  is  souethlng  they  hear  about 
and  fear  but  not  souethlng  that  they  know  or  have  seen. 
Uneuployuent  --  the  Inability  of  well  educated  people 
eager  to  work  to  find  Jobs  of  any  kind  —  Is  souethlng 
they  read  about  In  the  history  books  but  cannot  really 
believe.  Few  of  theu  believe  It  can  ever  happen  to 
theu.  Pew  doubt  that  once  they  get  college  degrees 
each  will  have  his  choice  of  a  half  dosen  Jobs  frou 
which  he  uay  choose. 

Most  of  theu  have  lived  all  their  lives  In  a 
house  with  heating  and  alr-oondltlonlng,  at  least  one 
bathroou,  electric  lights,  radio,  TV  and  a  hl-fl  set, 
all  the  books  they  have  wanted  to  read,  plus  labor- 
saving  conveniences  that  their  granduothers  never 
dreaued  of.  They  have  grown  up  In  a  world  of  orange 
Juice,  vltauln  pills,  and  unllulted  food  supplies  -- 
the  first  generation  In  history  to  be  boubarded  with 
advert Iseuents  boasting  of  foods  and  drinks  that  con¬ 
tain  a  ulnluuu  nuuber  of  calories. 

They  know  that  except  for  the  possibility  of 
wars  and  revolutions  they  can  expect  to  live  all  their 


llTtts  In  physical  ooBifort»  surrounded  by  too  nuoh  food, 
too  nuoh  liquor,  too  nany  gadgets.  They  knou,  or  at 
least  they  bellere,  that  they  oan  count  on  full  enploy- 
ment  at  good  salaries  and  on  social  security  and  nedl- 
oare  for  their  old  age.  They  oan  count  on  all  these 
things  slvply  because  they  are  Anericans  living  in  the 
last  third  of  the  twentieth  century  who  will  live  a 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  twenty -first  century. 

But  they  are  aware.  They  know,  or  at  least 
they  have  read,  that  half  the  people  in  the  world  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night.  They  are  aware  that  grave  in- 
Justioes  exist  within  the  United  States.  They  know  that 
war  and  the  threats  of  war  still  beset  mankind.  They 
feel  a  bit  guilty  to  be  living  so  comfortably  in  a  world 
in  which  so  many  people  are  hungry  and  downtrodden.  And 
they  are  prone,  quite  illogically,  to  blame  something 
vaguely  called  "the  establishment"  for  everything  that 
Is  wrong  in  the  world. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  they  have  encountered 
the  hedonistic  paradox  —  that  they  have  discovered  that 
physioal  comforts  and  luxuries  do  not  make  for  happiness. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  secure  life  is  not  the  good 
life.  They  have  only  to  observe  their  parents  to  dls- 
oover  that  physioal  comfort  and  social  security  do  not 
assure  happiness,  contentment,  or  an  exoltlng  and  inter¬ 
esting  life.  And  so  they  ask,  "Is  this  all  there  is?" 
and  they  look  for  something  new,  for  kicks  or  for  a 
oause.  The  kick  may  be  LSD  --  liquor  is  now  considered 
old-fashioned  and  middle -class.  The  cause  may  be  almost 
anything  that  will  upset  their  parents  or  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

But  before  we  go  further  we  must  ask  Just  how 
suiny  of  today's  students  we  are  talking  about.  How  many 
or  what  proportion  are  troubled,  unhappy,  restless, 
angry  and  to  some  degree  alienated  from  the  adult  soci¬ 
ety?  There  can  be  no  easy  or  certain  answer.  We  have 
no  accunte  statistics  based  on  an  adequate  sampling  of 
the  flVe  million  young  men  and  women  now  in  college. 

At  best  the  psychological  traits  we  have  described  are 
very  difficult  to  measure  and  even  the  best  of  statis¬ 
tics  do  not  reveal  the  truth  if  the  raw  data  is  unre¬ 
liable. 


I  think  we  can  agree  that  today's  student  body 
inoludes  many  students,  probably  the  great  majority,  to 
whom  the  adjectives  "troubled,  angry,  and  alienated"  do 
not  apply.  Polls  on  a  number  of  campuses  have  confirmed 
tld.s.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  according  to  a 
press  release  last  winter,  only  six  percent  expressed 
strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
only  sixteen  percent  opposed  our  war  effort  in  Yiet  Ham. 
Bighty-six  percent  indicated  that  they  trusted  the  uni¬ 
versity  administration.  Bach  of  us  knows  many  students 
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who  are  thoiightful,  responsible,  and  even  wise.  We  know 
others  Mho  are  oonplaeent,  conventional  In  outlook,  and 
too  veil  satisfied  Mlth  the  world  as  it  is  to  want  to 
change  things  very  much.  We  know  others  who  are  status 
seekers  eager  to  oliab  the  ladder  of  success.  We  know 
some  who  are  happy  to  Join  fraternities  or  sororities 
and  to  follow  the  instructions  of  cheer  leaders  at  foot- 
ball  ganes.  But  it  is  not  these  who  make  the  front 
pages,  who  find  their  pictures  in  LIFE  and  LOOK  and 
whose  motives  are  dissected  by  the  many  writers  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
"Berkeley  Fallout."  We  are  talking  not  about  the  major¬ 
ity  but  about  those  who  stand  out  because  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 


In  each  period  of  history  it  is  not  the  major¬ 
ity  but  a  visible  minority  that  gains  public  attention 
and  is  resMmbered.  In  the  decade  of  the  twenties  it  was 
not  the  majority  of  coeds  who  dressed  like  John  Held's 
flappers  and  danced  the  Charleston  till  dawn  while  get¬ 
ting  drunk  on  bathtub  gin.  It  was  only  a  minority  of 
the  male  students  of  that  decade  who  wore  coonskln  coats 
and  drove  Stutz  Bearcats.  Perhaps  if  it  were  not  for 
John  Held,  Jr.,  and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  we  would  not 
remember  that  minority  today  but  I  think  we  would  remem¬ 
ber  them  anyway  because  it  was  this  minority  that  gave 
the  twenties  its  special  flavor.  It  was  they  who  over¬ 
throw  the  Puritan  morality  of  an  earlier  generation  and 
prepared  the  way  for  things  to  come.  They  broke  far 
more  rules  than  are  broken  by  today's  undergraduates  be¬ 
cause  they  had  more  rules  to  break.  They  forced  changes 
in  the  rules.  And  they  are  the  parents  —  possibly  even 
the  grandparents  —  of  today's  students.  The  special 
flavor  of  the  thirties  was  provided  by  those  students  — 
again  a  minority  but  a  noisy  and  visible  minority  —  who 
Joined  picket  lines,  signed  pledges  that  they  woxild  never 
take  part  in  any  war,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  and  some¬ 
times  rejected  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
Joined  the  Communist  party.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
these  there  were  but  they  got  a  lot  of  attention. 

The  difference  between  the  visible  minority 
of  the  twenties  and  that  of  the  thirties  is  notable  be¬ 
cause  each  was  responding  to  life  in  a  special  period 
of  history.  In  the  twenties  —  a  period  of  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  no  very  serious  international  threats  --  the 
demand  was  for  personal  freedom  —  the  right  to  bum 
one's  candle  at  both  ends  without  interference  from 
parents,  deans  of  women,  or  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  the  thir¬ 
ties,  a  time  of  depression  and  of  the  rise  of  Hitlerism, 
the  demand  was  for  an  immediate  solution  to  the  social, 
political,  and  economical  problems  that  threatened  the 
world.  And,  because  of  these  differences  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  faced,  the  students  of  the  thirties  were 
notably  different  from  those  of  the  previous  decade. 
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students  of  the  sixties  eonbine  the  traits  of 
those  two  earlier  decades  and  it  is  a  weird  eonbination. 
Like  those  of  the  twenties  they  live  in  a  tiae  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  reflect  the  hedonism  aade  possible  by  afflu¬ 
ence.  But«  like  the  students  of  the  thirties*  they  are 
acutely  aware  of  social  injustice  in  the  nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  And*  again  like  those  of  the 
thirties*  they  face  war  and  the  draft  and  blame  their 
elders  for  not  knowing  how  to  avoid  war. 

It  is  natural  and  desirable  that  young  people* 
when  they  become  aware  of  the  many  evils  of  the  world* 
shoiild  fight  for  causes.  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  was  only 
half  Joking  when  he  said  that  anyone  wder  the  age  of 
thirty  who  was  not  a  revolutionary  was  an  inferior. 

But  there  are  good  causes  and  bad  ones  and  some  that 
lie  in  between.  And  there  are  effective  ways  and  futile 
ways  of  attacking  a  good  cause.  A  man  must  be  Judged 
both  by  the  cause  he  espouses  and  by  the  means  he  em¬ 
ploys  in  attacking  it. 

In  their  search  for  a  cause  today's  students — 
the  visible  minority  of  which  we  are  speaking  —  have 
challenged  the  establishment  on  a  curiously  assorted 
variety  of  Issues:  sexual  freedom*  civil  rights  for 
themselves  and  for  minority  groups*  parietal  rules  of 
the  university*  the  quality  of  instruction*  the  draft* 
Viet  Nam*  the  right  to  use  LSD*  and  the  right  to  carry 
signs  bearing  four  letter  words.  Aided  and  abetted  by 
drop-outs  and  non-students  they  have  lashed  out  wildly 
against  college  administrators*  the  military  establish¬ 
ment*  boax^s  of  regents*  the  police*  the  courts*  the 
State  Department*  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  was  burned  in  effigy  Just  off  one  campus. 

Some  of  these  protests  are  silly*  some  are 
misguided*  and  some  may  border  on  treason.  But  some  of 
the  causes  espoused  by  the  students  are  very  good  ones 
which  the  students  share  with  the  rest  of  us.  Those 
who  demand  civil  rights  and  equality  of  treatment  for 
minority  groups  are  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution* 
the  Supreme  Court*  the  President,  and  the  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

Those  who  demand  better  instruction  in  the 
university  and  more  attention  to  undergraduates  also 
have  a  good  cause.  It  is  true  that  the  status  symbols 
of  the  university  have  been  rigged  against  good  teach¬ 
ing  —  the  highest  rewards  have  gone  to  those  who  give 
their  time  to  other  things.  Bvery  large  university 
has  some  professors  and  some  Junior  ones  who  are  con¬ 
temptuous  of  undergraduates  and  do  not  want  to  teach 
them.  Students  are  right  in  calling  attention  to  these 
facts  and  demanding  a  change. 
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Those  who  carry  signs  saying  "Get  out  of  Ylet 
Man”  or  who  boo«  threaten,  or  walk  out  on  speakers  froa 
the  State  Department  who  have  been  Invited  to  escplaln 
and  defend  our  foreign  policy  are  in  a  different  cate¬ 
gory.  They  are  vulnerable  on  two  counts.  They  are  de¬ 
manding  a  simple  solution  to  an  enormously  complex 
problem  for  which  there  can  be  no  simple  solution. 

When  Chamberlain  at  Munich  gave  in  to  Hitler  on  the 
issue  of  Czechoslovakia  he  thought  he  had  found  a  qulek 
and  simple  road  to  peace.  It  did  not  turn  out  that 
way  —  appeasement  rarely  does.  In  demanding  a  qulok 
solution  that  requires  walking  out  on  our  commitments 
they  are  pitting  their  own  Judgment  against  that  of  men 
of  long  experience  who  have  been  given  the  responsibil¬ 
ity,  under  a  democratic  government,  for  foreign  policy. 
It  is  true  that  the  students  have  the  support  of  many 
of  their  professors  and  of  two  or  three  Senators, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  the  Senators,  being  older, 
wiser,  and  better  informed,  do  not  propose  an  immedi¬ 
ate  withdrawal  of  forces  as  some  of  the  students  do  -- 
they  use  the  word  "gradual." 

Pull  debate  on  issues  of  policy  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  necessary  part  of  the  demooratio  proeess. 
Students  should  take  part  in  that  debate.  But  debate 
is  an  intellectual  activity  which  requires  listening 
to  the  views  of  others  while  defending  our  own.  Booing 
a  speaker,  or  creating  such  a  din  that  he  cannot  be 
beard,  is  not  debate.  It  is  not  an  intellectual  re¬ 
sponse  but  is  rather  the  response  of  demagogues.  It 
has  no  place  in  an  intellectual  community  suoh  as  a 
university  ought  to  be.  Students  who  refuse  to  allow 
a  speaker  to  be  heard  are  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that 
they  are  denying  him  the  right  of  free  speech. 

In  sharp  contrast  are  those  students  who  have 
chosen  freedom  of  speech  as  their  cause.  Often  they 
mean  freedom  of  speech  for  students.  On  a  few  oampuses, 
where  freedom  of  speech  is  indeed  sharply  limited,  it 
is  a  good  cause.  But  on  other  oampuses  it  is  a  silly 
cause  because  there  are  no  significant  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  speech.  On  the  Berkeley  campus  the  students 
have  about  as  much  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
as  free  men  have  ever  had  anywhere.  At  most  there  were 
only  a  few  restrictions  on  time  and  place,  and  these 
were  not  enforced  for  long.  Mario  Savlo,  the  leader  of 
the  so-called  Free  Speech  Movement,  was  allowed  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views  freely,  not  only  on  and  off  the  campus 
but  in  radio  and  television  interviews,  in  the  daily 
press,  and  in  a  dozen  national  magazines.  Mo  under- 
gradxiate  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  enjoyed  so 
much  freedom  of  speech  or  so  large  an  audience  for  his 
views. 


If  not  free  speech,  what  then  was  the  issue 
at  Berkeley? 
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One  ansner  was  glTen  by  Wllliaa  Peterson,  a 
profesBor  of  sociology  on  that  oaapua.  "In  faot,  pre- 
poBteroua  as  It  nay  seen,"  said  Peterson,  "the  real  Is¬ 
sue  Mas  the  seizure  of  power."  And  he  quotes  fron  the 
student  publication,  SLATB,  this  desuind,  "Oo  to  the 
top.  Make  your  denands  to  the  Regents.  If  they  refuse 
to  give  you  an  audience,  start  a  progran  of  agitation, 
petitioning,  rallies,  etc..  In  which  the  final  resort 
will  be  CIVIL  DISOBBOISMCB. .. .OROANIZB  AHO  SPLIT  THIS 
CAMPUS  WIOB  OPBM."  It  Is  ny  contention  that  the  desire 
to  destroy  a  university  Is  not  a  good  cause  for  stu¬ 
dents  or  for  anybody  else. 


The  demand  for  greater  sexual  freedon  Is  prob¬ 
ably  the  nost  complicated  of  all  Issues.  It  Is  true 
that  the  mores  are  changing  and  that  the  laws  governing 
sex  are  so  badly  antiquated  that  a  large  proportion  of 
adults  could  be  sent  to  prison  If  the  laws  were  rigidly 
enforced.  Until  recently  anyone  who  practiced  birth 
control  In  Connecticut  was  breaking  a  law.  In  some 
states  a  boy  over  eighteen  who  Indulges  In  heavy  pet¬ 
ting  with  a  girl  Just  under  that  age  Is  "contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor"  and  guilty  of  a  felony. 
Students  know  that  such  laws  are  unenforced  and  unen- 
forclble  and  charge  hypocrisy. 

But  the  students  are  mistaken  In  thinking 
that  the  sexual  revolution  Is  something  that  they 
started  themselves  only  three  or  four  years  ago.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  sexual  mores  have  shifted  back  and  forth 
between  rigid  and  relaxed  throughout  history.  Many 
periods  In  history.  Including  some  of  Qreeee  and  Rome, 
have  been  more  relaxed  than  ours.  Our  grandfathers, 
who  lived  In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  attempted  to 
enforce  a  rigid  code  of  conduct  and  to  close  the  doors 
to  sexual  activities  for  unmarried  boys  and  girls. 

But  these  doors,  which  were  never  successfully  locked 
and  barred,  have  been  set  ajar  by  the  more  permissive 
society  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  sexual  revolution  --  more  accurately 
called  the  shift  toward  a  more  relaxed  standard  —  be¬ 
gan  early  In  this  century.  It  was  accelerated  by  World 
War  I.  It  was  off  with  a  roar  In  the  nineteen-twenties. 
Long  before  that  decade  the  automobile  had  been  Invented 
and  all  Its  uses  had  been  discovered  by  undergraduates. 

A  date  In  the  back  seat  of  an  automobile  was  discovered 
to  be  something  quite  different  from  a  date  In  the  fam¬ 
ily  living  room  with  mother  hovering  In  the  background. 
But  all  this  happened  first,  not  to  this  generation, 
but  to  men  and  women  now  In  their  fifties  and  sixties. 

What  Is  new  to  this  generation  Is  not  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  sex  —  that  has  been  known  since  Adam  and 
Bve.  What  Is  new  Is  a  demand  for  greater  frankness 
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and  for  social  approval.  The  flappars  of  tbs  tMsntiss 
did  not  ask  the  dean  of  wonen  or  their  oun  grandaothere 
to  approve  their  conduct.  They  did  not  want  such  ap* 
proval  —  they  found  It  aore  exciting  to  break  the 
rules  —  to  enter  the  doraltory  rooa  through  a  window 
at  daybreak. 

Today's  generation  Is  different.  Instead  of 
wanting  to  break  the  rules  It  desutnds  that  the  rules  be 
changed.  It  deaands  the  ellalnatlon  of  all  rules  re¬ 
garding  doraltory  hours.  It  wants  the  college  to 
authorise  Intervlsltatlon  In  doraltorles  and  to  provide 
contraceptive  pills.  This  Is  Indeed  soae thing  new. 

Though  at  the  aoaent  all  appears  to  be  chaotic. 
It  aay  be  that  the  younger  generation  Is  evolving  a  new 
code  of  Its  own.  If  so.  It  could  use  sons  adult  guid¬ 
ance  for,  as  Richard  Hettllnger  points  out  In  his  book. 
The  Student's  Dlleaaa,  "There  Is  no  field  of  bxaaan  ac¬ 
tivity  In  which  It  Is  easy  to  deceive  oneself  and  to  be 
convinced  by  arguaents  which  are  In  fact  nothing  but 
rationalisations  of  olaaant  desires." 

Adults  who  wish  to  provide  guidance  should  be 
faalllar  with  the  sources  of  enllghtenaent  to  which  to¬ 
day's  students  turn  for  their  Inforaatlon  on  sex.  In¬ 
sofar  as  they  draw  their  conclusions  from  the  printed 
word  they  are  Influenced  by  the  books  of  Albert  Ellis, 
the  Kronhausens,  the  Kinsey  Reports,  and  Hugh  Hefner's 
Playboy  Philosophy  of  recreational  sex  far  aore  than  by 
the  antiquated  views  of  Havelock  Bills,  Kraft-Bbblng, 
Sigmund  Freud  and  Bertrand  Russell. 

Those  students  who  choose  "freedom  of  the 
press”  for  their  cause  present  a  special  problea  to 
college  administrators .  Preedoa  of  the  press  Is  a 
right  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and  essential  to 
a  democracy.  But  when  It  Is  applied  to  a  college  paper 
or  other  student  publication  some  special  probleas 
arise. 


Freedom  of  the  press  does  not  mean  —  and  has 
never  meant  —  that  any  student  has  a  right  to  say  any¬ 
thing  he  pleases  about  any  Individual,  group,  or  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  to  dSMnd  to  have  It  published  at  college 
expense  and  distributed  to  all  the  students  of  a  college 
who  have  been  forced  to  pay  for  the  paper  —  through 
student  fees  —  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  admission  to 
the  college.  All  magazines  and  newspapers  are  selec¬ 
tive  In  what  they  publish.  Someone  decides  and  that 
someone  rejects  many  stories,  articles,  and  editorials 
for  every  one  that  he  accepts.  This  Is  not  censorshlp-- 
It  Is  editorial  selection  based  upon  a  previously  estab¬ 
lished  policy.  Some  pieces  az^  rejected  because  they 
are  badly  written,  some  because  the  facts  presented  are 
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vmsound,  sobm  b«oauso  the  reasoning  la  Illogical «  aone 
because  they  would  open  the  publloation  to  libel  or 
slander  suits. 

Editorial  policy  Is  made  by  the  editors,  the 
publishers,  or  some  combination  of  the  two.  In  some 
eases  a  senior  editor  or  departmental  editor  or  a  ool- 
\imnl8t,  such  as  Walter  Llppman  who  signs  his  name.  Is 
allowed  to  say  anything  he  pleases  without  having  his 
work  reviewed  by  anyone.  But  such  Individuals  are 
those  who  have  earned  the  right  by  many  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  and  whose  names  carry  weight  with 
the  reader.  If  the  readers  do  not  like  what  Is  said 
they  are  free  to  cancel  their  subscriptions  at  any 
time  and  some  do  so. 


A  college  paper  Is  different.  Usually  It  Is 
supported  from  student  fees  and  has  a  monopoly.  Mo 
student  can  cancel  his  subscription  and  get  his  money 
back.  On  most  campuses  no  competition  Is  allowed. 
Moreover  the  editors,  like  the  writers,  are  young  and 
green  —  even  the  most  senior  editor  has  worked  on  the 
paper  for  only  three  or  four  years  and  often  less  than 
that.  Often  the  editor  Is  under  twenty -one  and  hence, 
under  our  laws,  not  legally  responsible  —  he  cannot 
be  sued  for  libel  or  slander. 

The  publisher  ^  legally  responsible.  But 
who  Is  the  publisher?  The  best  way  to  find  out  Is  to 
let  something  slanderous  or  libelous  be  published  In  a 
college  paper,  let  someone  sue  for  damages,  and  see  who 
pays.  It  will  not  be  the  students. 


I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  these  difficult 
problems.  But  1  do  know  that  any  faculty  that  re¬ 
nounces  all  Its  responsibility  for  student  publications 
Is  not  teaching  students  to  take  their  proper  part  as 
Jxanlor  staff  members  of  an  adult  magazine  or  newspaper. 
It  Is  leading  them  to  expect  a  degree  of  freedom  with¬ 
out  responsibility  that  they  will  never  find  In  the 
adult  world.  It  Is  not  preparing  them  to  face  reality. 


Learning  to  distinguish  among  causes  —  to 
tell  the  good  and  Important  ones  from  those  that  are 
either  petty  or  trivial  or  questionable  --  should  be 
one  of  the  goals  of  higher  education.  It  Is  a  goal  for 
which  neither  parents  nor  faculties  have  yet  taken  as 
much  responsibility  as  they  should. 


In  some  respects,  I  think  the  students  are 
ahead  of  their  parents  and  superior  In  virtue,  as  I 
Judge  virtue,  to  students  of  a  generation  ago.  As  one 
example.  It  seems  clear  that  fewer  students  of  this 
generation  are  guilty  of  racial  and  religious  preju¬ 
dice.  More  of  them  are  willing  to  grant  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  American  life  to  all  racial  minorities  and  to 
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accept  thea  ae  social  equals.  Only  a  fee  years  ago 
■any  college  fraternities  and  sororities  restricted 
their  Beabersblp  to  those  of  a  single  race  and  one 
category  of  religion.  Even  today  the  alumni  of  these 
fraternities  —  those  mho  graduated  only  a  fee  years 
ago  —  are  prone  to  resist  efforts  of  local  chapters 
to  admit  anyone  other  than  shite,  Anglo-Saxon  Protes¬ 
tants.  But  today's  students  do  not  share  such  a 
limited  vies  of  brotherhood. 

But  today's  students  seem  more  prone  to  be 
guilty  of  prejudice  of  a  nes  kind.  Those  sho  say,  "We 
don't  trust  anyone  over  thirty"  are  expressing  a  vio¬ 
lent  prejudice  against  an  age  group  —  they  are  pre¬ 
judging  people  on  the  basis  of  age  sith  no  regard  to 
individual  merit.  This  is  Just  as  Immoral  and  Just  as 
stupid  as  it  sould  be  to  say  that  se  don't  trust  any¬ 
one  of  one  racial  or  religious  group  and  should  be 
equally  subject  to  oondesinatlon.  It  is  not  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  a  civilised,  educated  adult. 

I  detect  too,  on  the  part  of  a  groeing  number 
of  young  people,  a  prejudice  against  all  those  uho  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  —  administrators,  the 
courts,  and  the  police.  On  college  campuses  this  takes 
the  form  of  distrust  of  administrators  including  presi¬ 
dents  and  deans  of  students  Mho  have  the  responsibility 
for  bringing  the  mores  and  the  lams  to  bear  on  the 
younger  generation.  It  is  true  that  dislike  for  those 
Mho  make  and  enforce  the  rule  is  a  Midespread  phenome¬ 
non  --  top  sergeants  have  rarely  been  popular  vith 
privates.  But  college  students,  selected  on  the  basis 
of  high  intelligence  and  superior  academic  preparation, 
ought  to  be  able  to  discriminate  betmeen  good  adminis¬ 
trators  and  bad,  betMeen  honest  and  necessary  laM  en¬ 
forcement  and  that  Mhloh  is  brutal  or  corrupt. 

One  of  the  goals  of  a  college  education 
should  be  to  help  students  understand  the  need  for  re¬ 
sponsible  leadership  in  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the 
college  and  the  need  for  giving  such  leadership  suffi¬ 
cient  poMer  to  enable  it  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
order.  If  a  large  segment  of  our  educated  people 
should  develop  a  blind  prejudice  against  the  police, 
the  courts,  and  those  Mho  hold  responsible  positions, 
laM  enforcement  Mould  become  Impossible.  The  result 
Mould  be  complete  anarchy.  And  anarchy  in  a  Morld  of 
three  billion  people  —  or  in  a  nation  Mith  tMO  hundred 
million.  Mould  be  a  frightening  prospect. 

It  is  true  that  some  Isms  are  bad  and  some 
rxiles  are  unnecessary.  These  should  be  changed  through 
democratic  procedures  in  Mhich  students  should  play  a 
part.  But  student  extremists  Mho  propose  the  overthrow 
of  constituted  authority,  and  Mho  quote  Thoreau's  essay 


on  ClTll  Dlsob^dlvno*  oft«s  fail  to  eoKprahend  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  deaooratlo  proeeaa.  I  like  the  reply  uade 
to  auoh  students  by  Martin  Meyerson  when  he  was  Aoting 
Cbanoellor  at  Berkeley.  Meyerson  saidt  "I  believe 
civil  disobedience  is  warranted  as  a  last  resort  in 
our  deuooraoy  —  it  was  warranted  at  Boston  at  the 
faaous  Tea  Party  —  it  has  been  warranted  at  other 
tiaes  and  places.  But  oivil  dlsobedlenoe  is  warranted 
only  when  there  is  no  recourse  to  reasonable  delibera¬ 
tion.  Avenues  of  recourse  are  now  available  on  this 
campus." 


It  is  your  Job  as  deans  of  stxidents  to  see 
that  the  avenures  of  reeourse  are  kept  open  on  all  your 
oanpuses.  In  oolleges  with  a  small  student  body  the 
task  should  not  be  impossible  unless  yours  is  one  of 
the  oolleges  that  attracts  a  particularly  strident  stu¬ 
dent  body.  In  the  larger  universities  the  task  is  far 
more  difficult.  The  problem  of  communication  in  an 
institution  with  a  student  body  of  25*000  or  30,000 
students*  perhaps  two  thousand  faculty  members,  and 
hundreds  of  administrators  who  do  not  even  know  each 
other,  is  one  that  has  not  yet  been  solved  on  any  large 
oampus.  The  only  solution  I  can  see  is  that  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the  undergraduate  student  body  into  imits  of 
workable  sise  —  pezhaps  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
students  —  each  with  its  own  basic  faculty.  Such  a 
unit  can  be  a  true  community  of  scholars.  As  you  know 
many  institutions  are  moving  in  this  direction:  The 
University  of  the  Pacific,  the  Santa  Cruz  Campus  of 
the  University  of  California,  Michigan  State,  Florida 
State,  and  many  others. 

At  Western  Washington  where  I  have  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Faculty  Long-Range  Committee  for  the  past 
year  we  are  beginning  to  move  in  that  direction  with 
plans  for  an  experimental  college  to  be  called  Fairhaven 
which  will  be  the  first  of  several  units  of  about  six 
hundred  each.  Fairhaven  students  will  take  part  in  a 
program  of  broadly  liberal  eduoation  taught  by  the  Fair¬ 
haven  faculty  whom  they  will  get  to  know  well  and  will 
then  take  a  major  from  one  of  the  more  highly  special¬ 
ized  academic  departments  of  Western  Washington  College. 
They  will  live  in  their  own  dormitories  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  focus  for  both  their  academic  and  social  life 
throughout  the  four  undergraduate  years.  Western  is 
not  yet,  by  university  standards,  a  large  Institution. 
But  we  have  concluded  that  our  present  student  body  — 
5200  last  year  and  probably  6000  next  fall  —  is  al¬ 
ready  too  large  to  operate  effectively  as  a  single  unit. 
We  have  decided  to  do  something  about  it  now  and  not 
wait  until  the  problems  have  overwhelmed  us. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  within  twenty 
years  all  large  institutions  will  have  found  it  neoes- 
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sary  to  move  In  the  direction  of  cluster  colleges. 

But  by  that  time  we  shall  have  a  new  generation  of  stu> 
dents.  And  perhaps  they  will  differ  from  those  of  1966 
as  much  as  these  differ  from  those  of  a  generation  ago. 
The  students  who  now  are  saying,  "We  don't  trust  anyone 
over  thirty"  will  then  be  forty  years  old.  Some  of 
them  will  be  professors  and  some  will  be  deans  of  stu¬ 
dents.  We  who  are  then  retired  will  watch  with  amuse¬ 
ment  as  they  grapple  with  the  problems  of  a  younger  and 
different  generation. 

Thank  you.  (Prolonged  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  That  one  young  fellow  you 
were  talking  about.  Dr.  Woodring,  does  not  carry  a  four 
letter  word;  he  Is  one.  (Laughter)  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  those  words  of  wisdom  In  this  concluding  ses¬ 
sion  of  our  Conference. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  again  upon  Dean 

Nygreen. 

PRESIDENT  NYGREEN:  My  final  privileges  as 
President  of  this  Association  for  the  past  year  are 
two.  The  first  Is  to  express  the  appreciation  of  this 
audience  and  of  the  Association  to  a  number  of  people. 

To  Professor  and  Mrs.  Woodring  and  all 
others  who  have  given  us  leadership  In  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  program  which  has  been  ours  these  past  two  and  a 
half  days. 


To  the  gracious  lady  and  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  have  honored  us  as  guests  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  and  In  the  acceptance  of  awards  with  which  we 
want  to  mark  a  place  forever  to  be  theirs  In  American 
higher  education. 

To  the  officers  and  leaders  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation,  to  Dean  Tom  Emmet  whose  skill  In  this  program 
has  been  remarked  upon  and  appreciated  by  you  all. 

To  the  officers  of  this  year's  Executive 
Committee,  and  to  all  the  membership  who  have  In  such 
a  remarkable  way  responded  to  the  stimulus  provided 
by  the  efforts  of  our  Commissions,  Divisions,  and  Com¬ 
mittees. 


To  Dean  Donald  K.  Anderson,  to  Father  Robert 
Rebhahn,  our  co-host  deans,  to  the  members  of  their 
staffs,  and  to  all  the  people  who  have  served  us  so 
graciously. 

To  you,  Leo  I sen,  to  Virginia  Drake,  to  the 
people  In  a  marvelous  hotel  who  have  attended  to  our 
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needs  almost  without  needing  to  be  reminded;  and  to  the 
many  gracious  and  wonderful  people  In  this  heartland  of 
the  United  States,  and,  Don,  I  accept  that  without  any 
reservations  whatsoever.  To  all  of  you,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Now  my  final  task  Is  to  remind  you  of  the 
words  of  Hal  Cowley  at  this  microphone  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Hal  Cowley  said  that  he,  Esther  Lloyd -Jones  and 
E.  G.  Williamson  represented.  In  a  way,  the  beginnings, 
the  real  source  of  leadership  In  the  field  of  student 
personnel  work. 

As  I  tuz>n  over  the  reins  of  leadership  In 
NASPA  to  E.  G.  Williamson,  I  think  It  marks  a  signifi¬ 
cant  point  In  our  history.  He  was  a  member  and  parti¬ 
cipant  In  meetings  when  this  Association  was  known  as 
NADAM.  When  I  first  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  office  of 
a  leader  In  our  field.  It  was  to  the  office  of  E.  G. 
Williamson,  who  greeted  me  graciously  and  gave  me  from 
his  busy  schedule  an  hour  and  a  half  which  1  shall 
never  forget. 

I  think  we  are  all  honored  by  his  decision  to 
serve  us,  and  we  him.  I  think  this  Association  has  come 
of  age  and  I  think,  Ed,  we  shall  be  worthy  of  each 
other.  So  to  you  I  turn  over  this  gavel  and  the  reins 
of  leadership  for  what  I  hope  will  make  the  49th  year 
of  this  history  Its  best  ever. 

Ed.  Williamson,  will  you  come  and  take  over 
the  reins  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Administrators  --  sub-title,  for  those  of  you 
who  are  new,  the  Association  of  Deans  and  Administra¬ 
tors  of  Student  Affairs. 

...  Prolonged  applause  as  the  gavel  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dean  E.  G.  Williamson  ... 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAMSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Past 
President.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by  using 
that  figure  of  "reins."  These  are  not  horses;  these 
are  men  and  women.  I  am  not  going  to  use  the  reins  or 
the  whip  either  --  at  least  not  tonight.  (Laughter) 

Fellow  Deans  and  friends  of  students,  I  con¬ 
fess,  Glen,  that  while  you  were  giving  your  presiden¬ 
tial  address  the  other  day  I  was  outlining  my  next 
year's  presidential  address.  (Laughter)  Not  because 
I  was  not  following  you,  but  because  you  stimulated  me 
and  provoked  me  to  think  along  some  new  lines,  and  I 
appreciate  that  very  much.  At  my  age  I  need  a  little 
help  to  get  a  speech  every  once  In  awhile. 


Personally,  I  have  always  been  proud  and 
lucky  and  grateful  that  I  stiimbled  Into  this  field  of 
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Mork,  Mlthout  benefit  of  counseling.  (Laughter)  I  a* 
noM  Inordinately  proud  to  have  become  your  President. 

I  shall  try  to  make  this  a  year  of  tension  and  crises. 
(Laughter)  .  But  I  promise  you  that  they  Mill  be  Joyful 
crises,  learning  crises,  and  that  they  will  not  cause 
you  to  apply  for  a  sabbatical  leave  from  your  deanshlp. 

We  do  live  In  exciting  days.  I  Mould  not 
have  missed  this  decade  for  anything.  I  am  grateful 
that  I  have  been  able  to  live  this  far  —  or  should  I 
say,  endure  and  survive  this  far,  because  that  Is  our 
criterion,  as  you  knoM. 

I  hope  that  Me  Mill  have  as  good  a  year  In 
moving  our  field,  or  part  of  our  field  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  forMard,  as  Glen  and  his  associates  have  moved  It 
this  far  this  year.  I  think  It  has  been  a  remarkable 
year  of  progress.  In  delineating  our  responsibilities 
and  opportunities,  and  In  committing  ourselves  to  help¬ 
ing  young  people  mature  Into  the  kind  of  humane  per¬ 
sons  of  Mhlch  their  Alma  Maters  can  be  proud. 

Pax  voblscum.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  I  Mould  like  to  try  to 
make  amends  for  one  very  serious  oversight  In  making 
Introductions,  In  that  I  did  not  recognize  Father 
Laurence  Donohue,  Dean  of  Men  at  Seattle  University, 
and  one  of  the  Mork  horses  of  this  Conference. 

Are  there  announcements,  Tom? 

DEAN  EMMET:  You  can  tell  them  Mhere  the 

buses  are. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  The  buses  aualt  you  some- 
Mhere  In  the  general  neighborhood  Mhere  they  let  you 
out.  (Laughter)  Tom  Is  doun  there  squirming  because 
It  Is  costing  him  |60.00  an  hour  for  them  to  sit  doun 
there.  Nom,  ue  are  not  trying  to  rush  you  auay. 
(Laughter)  I  am  not;  Tom  Is.  (Laiighter) 

1  am  not  sure  I  have  the  authority  to  do  this, 
but  X  am  going  to  presvime  to  take  It,  President  Ed,  and 
adjourn  the  ASth  Annual  Conference  of  NASPA.  (Applause) 

...  The  48th  Anniversary  Conference  adjourned 
at  nine-fifty  o'clock  ... 
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APPENDIX  A 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY 
March  l6«  I963  -  June  1,  1966 

This  brief  report  elnoe  the  last  axmual  conference  bears 
credence  to  the  fact  that  this  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad- 
adJilstrators  of  Student  Affairs  Is  on  the  nore. 

Membership 


Institutional  -  Ten  years  ago 

Member 

Institutions 

271 

Five  years  ago 

Member 

Institutions 

344 

Last  year 

Member 

Institutions 

443 

THIS  YEAR 

Member 

Institutions 

462 

Individual  Affiliation 

Last  Year  To  Date 

Voting  Delegates 

443 

462 

Institutional  Delegates 

127 

176 

Associates 

31 

96 

Student  Affiliates 

773 

(The  NASPA  Rosters  dated  June  1,  1966,  denote  new  member  In¬ 
stitutions  plus  new  Individual  affiliates) 

Publications 

The  NASPA  Journal  has  been  more  than  successful.  Editor 
Richard  Slggelkow,  his  editorial  board  and  all  contributors 
deserve  an  accolade.  The  recent  Index  was  a  praiseworthy 
project.  Growing  requests  from  other  publications  to  re¬ 
print  NASPA  articles  Indicates  rapid  maturity.  Pride  In 
bhls  project  Is  well-founded. 

Proceedings  (all  440  pages)  of  the  47th  Anniversary  Confer¬ 
ence  were  sent  to  conference  participants «  voting  delegates 
not  In  attendance,  subscribing  libraries  and  to  about  40 
Individual  orders. 

The  "Directory  of  Student  Personnel  and  Related  Organisa¬ 
tions  In  Colleges  and  Universities"  (Dean  Donald  Wlnblgler) 
and  a  "Directory  of  National  Student  Organisations"  (Dean 
Glen  Nygpreen)  were  distributed  to  all  voting  delegates  and 
affiliates.  Individual  sales  have  been  made.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  publications  may  occur  soon. 

Bulletin  #1  "Inservlce  Education  for  College  Student  Per- 
sonnel"  (John  W.  Truitt  and  Richard  A.  Gross)  has  Just  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  June,  1966  date.  Congratulations  are  In  order 
to  the  NASPA  Division  of  Professional  Development  and  Stand¬ 
ards  as  well  as  to  Editor  Richard  A.  Slggelkow. 
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The  Executive  Coamltt— 


The  RASPA  Executive  Connlttee  has  held  fqur  working  eeeelons 
since  the  last  conference.  Minutes  are  on  file  for  the  neet- 
Ings  of  June  7-8,  1965*  October  18-19*  1963*  January  2A-23, 
19^*  and  April  2-3*  1966.  Reorganlzatlonal  plans  adopted 
at  the  Washington  Conference  have  progressed  smoothly  with 
the  elected  Regional  Vice  Presidents  and  three  of  the  four 
Important  Divisions  functioning  productively.  An  Ad  Hoe 
CoBBd.ttee  re  Central  Office  and  Budget  via  the  Executive 
CoasBlttee  should  have  an  Interesting  proposal  to  report  to 
the  annual  business  meeting.  A  timely  and  significant  pro¬ 
ject  with  governmental  support  may  be  finalized  In  time  for 
release  at  the  Conference. 


General 


NASPA  has  been  represented  at  the  Metlngs  of  many  national 
associations.  Various  Inaugurations*  Installatlcms*  and 
dedications  have  had  designated  representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  In  attendance.  This  has  been  a  vigorous  and  fast- 
paced  year  marked  with  changes  on  member  campuses  as  well  as 
changes  within  HASPA.  Services  to  siember  Institutions  and 
to  Individual  affiliates  continue  to  Increase.  Because  of 
the  late  JUne  conference  dates*  NASPA  PlacMsent  Service 
operated  In  conjunction  with  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Deans  and  Counselors  In  Washington*  D.  C.  on  April  2-3* 
1966. 

To  the  many  secretaries  of  NASPA  Deans  throughout  the  country 
and  to  those  Deans  and  Administrators  of  Student  Affairs  who 
give  so  willingly  of  their  personal  time  and  effort  the 
Officers  and  the  Executive  Cosmlttee  submits  a  heartfelt 
THANK  YOU. 

Respectfully  subsiltted* 

Carl  W.  Knox 

Secretary  -  NASPA 

P.S.:  Thank  you*  Mrs.  Virginia  Drake. 


INTERIM  TREASURER'S  REPCHtT 
MARCH  13*  1963  THROUGH  JUNE  1*  I966 
(Auditor's  Statement  Available  After  Fiscal  Tear) 


BALANCE  ON  HAND  MARCH  13*  1963 
RECEIPTS 

19^3  Conference  Receipts  ♦14*989*31 

Dues  Received  26*620.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings  97.00 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  (Jour¬ 
nal*  Directory*  Etc.)  758.25 

Total  Receipts 
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DISBURSKHElirS 


Conference  Expenses 

1963  Conference  Expense  ♦l3#599•*^7 
1963  Book  Exhibit  Fanphlet  298. 30 
1963  Proceedings  4,396.23 
1966  Conference  Expense  613.92 
Conference  Chairman  Fund  - 

1966  Conference  1,200.00 
1966  Book  Exhibit  23.00 
1970  Conference  143.33 


Total  Conference  Expenses 


$20,278.47 


Executive  Conmlttee  Expenses 
President's  Fund 
Executive  Conmlttee  Exp. 
Division  Expenses 
NASPA  representation  at 
meetings,  etc. 

Budget  and  Central 
Office  Comm. 

Individual  mailings  by 
regional  vice  presidents 
Total  Executive 

Coonlttee  Expenses 


$  300.00 

9,931.69 
3,469.30 

1,321.33 

189.26 

288.98 


13,700.36 


Secretary-Treasurer 

Postage  $  147.43 

Telephone  849.14 

Stenographic  Services  382. 00 

Printing  &  Mimeographing  1,197.34 

Books  14.00 

1963  Bonding  of  Treasurer  62.30 

1963  Audit  350.00 

IRS  -  Auditor's  Services  123.OO 

IBM  Typewriter  197 .26 

Total  Secretary- 

Treasurer's  Expenses 


3,324.89 


Dues  Expenses 

American  Council  Dues 

COSPA  Dues 

Total  Dues  Expenses 

Journal 


$  300.00 

30.00 

330.00 

6,208.00 


Directory  -  Student  Personnel  and 
Related  Organizations  In  Colleges 
and  Universities 

Directory  -  National  Student  Organi¬ 
zations  In  Colleges  ft  universities 
COSPA  Brochure 
President's  Plaque 
Miscellaneous  Expenses 
TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS 
BALANCE  ON  HAND  JUNE  1,  1966 
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APPEHDIX  B 


ROSTER  OP  MEMBERS 
June  1,  1966 


Voting  Delegates 


Adelphl  Suffolk  Coll. 
Adelphl  university 
Adz^an  College 
Akron,  Univ.  of 
*Alabafl)a  College 
*Alabaiiia,  univ.  of 
*Alaska,  univ.  of 
Albion  College 
Alfred  Ikilverslty 
Allegheny  College 
Aina  College 
Aawrloan  Inter¬ 
national  College 
Anerlcan  university 
*Asiherst  College 
Anderson  College 
Andrews  university 

Arizona  State  univ. 
*Arlzona,  Univ.  of 
*Arkansas  State  Coll. 
Arkansas,  Univ.  of 
Ashland  College 
*Aubum  University 
*Augsburg  College 
*Augustana  College 

Baker  University 
Ball  State  Teachers 
College 

♦Baylor  University 
Baldwln-Wallaoe  Coll. 
Bellamlne  College 
♦Beloit  College 
Berea  College 
Berry  College 
Bethany  College 
♦Boston  College 
Boston  university 
Bowdoln  College 
Bowling  Green  State  U. 
♦Bradley  University 
Bridgeport,  Univ.  of 
♦Brl^ian  Young  Univ. 
Brown  University 


William  J.  Condon 
Roger  A.  Wlngett 
Cody  Meadows 
Richard  L.  Hansford 
James  Wilkinson 
John  Blacldium 
L.  E.  Haines 
Charles  M.  Leeds 
Paul  P.  Powers 
John  McKean 
Pred  W.  Smith 

James  A.  Brennan 

C.  W.  Van  Way,  Jr. 
Wm.  L.  Swartzbaui^ 
Homan  Beard 
Prank  Knlttel 

W.  P.  Shof stall 
Robert  S.  Svob 
Robert  Moore 

D.  Whitney  Halladay 
George  M.  Gulley 
JasMS  E.  Poy 

Glen  W.  Johnson 
Jorgen  S.  Thompson 

Benjamin  A.  Gessner 
Merrill  C.  Beyerl 

W.  C.  Perry 
Robert  W.  Pitcher 
Hilary  H.  Gottbrath 
John  P.  Gwln 
James  Ozwlg 

E.  B.  Hatcher 
Robert  A.  Sandercox 
George  L.  Drury 
Staton  Curtis 

A.  L.  Greason,  Jr. 
Wallace  W.  Taylor 
Leslie  Tucker 
Alfred  R.  Wolff 
J.  Elliot  Cameron 
Donald  E.  Walsh 


Oakdale,  L.I.,M.T. 
Garden  City,  M.T. 
Adrian,  Michigan 
Akron,  Ohio 
Montevallo,  Ala. 
university,  Ain. 
College,  Alaska 
Albion,  Michigan 
Alfred,  Mew  York 
Meadvllle,  Pa. 

Alma,  Michigan 
Springfield, 

Mass. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Indiana 
Berrien  Springs, 
Michigan 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 
State  College,  Ark. 
Payettevllle,  Ark. 
Ashland,  (Xilo 
Auburn,  Alabama 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sioux  Palls,  S.Dak. 

Baldwin,  Kansas 
Huncle,  Indiana 

Waco,  Texas 
Berea,  Ohio 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Berea,  Kentucky 
Mount  Berry,  Georgia 
Bethany,  W.  Virginia 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brunswick,  Maine 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Provo,  Utah 
Providence, 

Rhode  Island 


♦Denotes  attendance  at  1966  Conference 
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*Buoknell  University  John  Hhyward  Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

Buena  Vista  College  W.  D.  Wessellnk  Stom  Lake,  Iowa 

*Butler  University  Herbert  Sohwomeyer  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


California  Institute 

of  Technology  Paul  C.  Eaton  Pasadena,  Cal. 

•California  State  Coll.  Lyle  Edmlson  Hayward,  Cal. 

California  State  Coll.  George  D.  Denos  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

•California  State  Everett  M.  San  Luis  Obispo, 

Polytechnic  College  Chandler  Cal. 

•California,  univ.  of  Arlelgh  Wllllaais  Berkeley,  Cal. 

•California,  Univ.  of  James  D.  Andrews  Davis,  Cal. 

•California,  univ.  of  Charles  T.  McClure  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

•California,  Univ.  of 

Santa  Barbara  Coll.  Lyle  0.  Reynolds  Qoleta,  Cal. 

California,  Utalv.  of  A.  T.  Brugger  Riverside,  Cal. 

California,  Univ.  of  Willard  C.  San  Francisco, 

(Medical  Center)  Fleming  Cal. 

•California  Western  U.  William  E.  Clarke  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Calvin  College  Philip  R.  Lucasse  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

•Canlslus  college  Edward  B.  Gillen  Buffalo,  New  York 

Capital  university  John  Klrker  Columbus,  (Hilo 

Carleton  College  Merrill  E.  Jarchow  Noz^hfleld,  Minn. 

Camegle  Institute  of  Pittsburgh, 

Technology  George  Brown  Pennsylvania 

•Carroll  college  Charles  W.  Cook  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

•Carthage  College  John  F.  Courter  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Case  Institute  of  Tech .Thomas  E.  Baker  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Catholic  univ. of  Amer.  James  J.  McPadden  Washington,  D.  C. 
•Central  Michigan  univ.  C.  Milton  Pike  Mt. Pleasant,  Mich. 
Central  Missouri 

State  College  W.  0.  Hampton  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

•Central  State  Coll.  Charles  H.  Richmond  Edmond,  Oklahoma 

•Central  Washington 

State  College  John  Silva  Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Centre  College  of 

Kentucky  Max  P.  Cavnes  Danville,  Kentucky 

•Chattanooga,  Univ.  of  Robert  C.  Mlldram  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

•Chicago,  The  Univ.  of  Warner  A.  Wick  Chicago,  Illinois 

•Chico  State  College  Donald  R.  Garth  Chico,  California 

•Cincinnati,  Uhlv.  of  William  Hester  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

•City  college  of  N.Y.  William  W.  Blaesser  Mew  York,  H.Y. 

Clarkson  College  of 

Technology  Henry  E.  McAdams  Potsdam,  New  York 

Clemson  University  Walter  T.  Cox  Clemson,  So. Carolina 

Coe  College  John  A.  Wilkinson  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Colby  College  George  T.  Nickerson  Watervllle,  Maine 

Colgate  university  William  F.  Griffith  Hamilton,  New  York 

•coll. of  the  Holy  Cross  Charles  J.  Dunn  Worcester,  Mass. 

Coll,  of  St.  Mary  of 

The  Springs  James  F.  Cooney  Colundjus,  Ohio 

Colorado  college  JUan  Reid  Colo. Springs,  Colo. 

•Colorado  School  of  Francis  E. 

Mines  Smiley  Golden,  Colorado 

•Colo. State  college  Norman  T.  Oppelt  Greeley,  Colorado 

•Colo. State  univ.  Bums  B.  Crookston  Ft  .Collins,  Colo. 
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Colorado,  QlulT.  of  Oloim  Barnett  Boalder,  Colo. 

Concordia  College  Victor  C.  Boe  Moorhead,  Nlnn. 

Concordia  Teachers  Col. Kenneth  R.  Schueler  River  Forest,  Ill. 
*Conneetlcut,  Unlv.  of  John  Dunlop  Storrs,  Comteetleut 

*Cooper  union  for  the 

Advanceaent  of  Richard  S.  Ball  Cooper  Square, 

Science  and  Art  York,  Mew  York 

Cornell  College  Stuart  J.E.  Oood  Nt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Cornell  University  Nark  Barlow,  Jr.  Ithaca,  Hew  York 

*Crelghton  Uhlverslty  John  J.  Halloran  Omaha,  Hebraska 

Culver-Stockton  Coll.  Byron  H.  itaoraen  Canton,  Missouri 


Dartmouth  College 
Dayton,  univ.  of 
*Deflanee  College 
Delaware,  univ.  of 
Denison  Xhilverslty 
Denver,  Univ.  of 
DeFaul  Uhlverslty 
DePauw  University 
*Detrolt  Institute 


Thaddeus  Seymour 
Thomas  P.  Schick 
William  Reynolds 
John  B.  Hocutt 
Mark  W.  Smith 
Dean  of  Students 
T.J.  Wangler 
Lawrence  A.  Riggs 


Hanover,  M. Hampshire 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Defiance,  Ohio 
Hewark,  Delaware 
Qranvllle,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Oreencastle,  Ind. 


of  Technology 
•Detroit,  Univ.  of 
Dickinson  College 
Doane  College 
Dominican  College 
•Drake  University 
Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology 
Drury  College 
•Dubuque,  Univ.  of 
Duke  university 
Duquesne  Uhlverslty 

Earlham  College 
Eastern  Ill.  Univ. 
•Eastern  Michigan  Coll. 
•Eastern  Montana 

College  of  Education 
•Eastern  H. Mexico  Uhlv. 
•Eastern  Wash. State  Col 
•East  Texas  State  Coll. 
•Elmhurst  College 
•Emory  Uhlverslty 

Evansville  College 

Fairfield  University 
Falrlel^  Dickinson  U. 
Ferris  State  College 
Flak  University 
•Florida  Agricultural  h 
Mechanloal  Unlv. 
Florida  Southern  Coll. 
Florida  State  Uhlv. 
•Florida,  Uhlv.  of 


James  S.  Young 
F.  A.  Arllnghaus 


Detroit,  Michigan 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Benjamin  D.  Jaams  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Robert  Patterson  Crete,  Hebraska 


R.  J.  Feucht 


Racine,  Wisconsin 


Arthur  L.  Casebeer  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

William  E.  Toonbs  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Randall  W.  Meyer, Jr. Springfield,  Mo. 
Lewis  Furda  Dubuqtie,  Iowa 

Robert  B.  Cox  Durham,  H. Carolina 

Olenn  M.  Helson  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Eric  0.  Curtis 
Rudolph  D.  Anflnson 
William  C.  Lawrence 
Fred  R. 

Van  Valkehburg 
Edgar  L.  Petty 
.Daryl  Hagle 
Harold  F.  Murphy 
William  F.  Denman 
David  W.  Robinson 

Robert  L.  Wilson 

J .E.  McConalck 
Clair  W.  Black 
Donald  F.  Rankin 
Reginald  H.  Hughes 

Warren  Shirley 
Philip  R.  Campbell 
Harry  P.  Day 
Lester  L.  Hale 


Richmond,  Indiana 
Charleston,  Ill. 
Ypallantl,  Mich. 

Billings,  Montana 
Portales,  H.Nexleo 
Cheney,  Washington 
Commerce,  Texas 
Elmhurst,  Illinois 
Baory  University, 
Georgia 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 
Rutherford,  H.J. 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hashvllle,  Tenn. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Lakeland,  Florida 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
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*Fordhaa  TtaiTsrslty  Martin  J»  Naade  Maw  York,  Maw  York 

Port  Haya  Kanaaa 

Stata  Collaga  Bill  Jalllaon  Haya,  Kanaaa 

wpranklln  k  Marahall 

Collaga  0.  W.  Laoy  Lanoaatar,  Pa. 

Franela  T.  Hlehola 

Stata  Collaga  Wllllan  L.  Dunoan  Thlbodaux«  La. 

•Praano  Stata  Collaga  Donald  Albrl^t  Praano,  California 

Gannon  Collaga  Bldon  K.  Sonara  Brla«  Pa. 

*0anaral  Baadla 

Stata  Collaga  Harry  P.  Bowaa  Madlaon,  So .Dakota 

Oanaral  Notora  mat.  Hobart  S.  Yoka  Flint,  Michigan 

Ganava  Collaga  Harold  A.  Bruca  Baavar  Falla,  Pa. 

♦Gaorgatown  Uniraralty  Anthony  J.  Zaltx  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

•Gaorga  Waahlngton  TJ.  Paul  F.  Blaaall  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

Gaorga  Wllllama  Coll.  John  W.  Duboeq  Chicago,  Illlnola 

Georgia  mat. of  Tach.  Janaa  Dull  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Georgia  State  Collaga  Kannath  Englana  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Georgia,  Ghlr.  of  Daniel  J.  Sorralla  Athena,  Georgia 

Gattyaburg  College  Dean  of  Stxadanta  Gattyaburg,  Pa. 

«Gonsaga  Unlraralty  Wllllaai  J.  Blchaal  Spokane,  Waah. 

Goahan  Collaga  Ruaael  Llachty  Goahan,  Indiana 

*Grlnnall  Collaga  S.  Eugene  Thoaipaon  Grlnnall,  Iowa 

Grove  City  Collaga  Pradarlck  Krlng  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Hamilton  Collaga  Hadley  S.  DaPuy  Clinton,  Maw  York 

Hanover  Collaga  Gian  L.  Bonaatt  Hanover,  Indiana 

Harvard  Hnlvaralty  John  U.  Munro  Caaibrldge,  Maaa. 

Harvey  Mudd  Collaga  Eugene  HotchldLaa  Claremont,  Cal. 

Haatlnga  Collaga  J.W.  Breckanrldga  Haatlnga,  Habraaka 

Hawaii,  Gnlv.  of  Harold  Bltnar  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Heidelberg  Collaga  A.  M.  Thomaa  Tiffin,  Ohio 

High  Point  Collaga  F.  Lea  Edwarda  High  Point,  No.Car. 

Hiram  Collaga  Charlaa  Thompaon  Hiram,  Ohio 

Hofatra  univaralty  Randall  W.  Hoffman  Hampataad,  New  York 

Hope  Collaga  Thomaa  Carey  Holland,  Michigan 

•Houaton,  Ghlv.  of  William  Yardlay  Houaton,  Taxaa 

*Howard  Ghlvaralty  A.  J.  Blaekbum  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

*Huaa>oldt  Stata  Coll.  Don  W.  Karahnar  Areata,  California 

*BUntar  Collaga  Glen  T.  Mygraan  The  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Idaho  Stata  Gnlv.  Mai  P.  Schubert  Pocatello,  Idaho 

•Idaho,  tJnlv.  of  Charlaa  0.  Decker  Moacow,  Idaho 

Illlnola  matltuta  of 

Technology  Thomaa  E.  Hogan  Chicago,  Illlnola 

•Illlnola  Stata  U.  Richard  E.  Hulet  Normal,  Illlnola 

Illlnola,  Ghlv.  of  Robert  M.  Crane  Chicago,  Illlnola 

Illlnola,  Univ.  of  Pwd  H.  Turner  Grbana,  Illlnola 

Ill.  Waalayan  univ.  Donald  B.  Ruthenberg  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Indiana  State  Coll.  S.  Trevor  Hadley  Indiana,  Pa. 

•Indiana  Stata  Uhlv.  John  W.  Truitt  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

•Indiana  univeralty  Robert  Shaffer  Bloomington,  Ind. 

•Iowa  State  Ghlv.  M.R.  Kratochvll  Amea,  Iowa 

•Iowa,  Ghlv.  of  Marlon  L.  Hult  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
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JanestoNn  College 
John  B.  Stetson  Bnlv. 
*John  Carroll  Ublv. 

Kalaaiasoo  College 
*Ean8a8  State  College 
of  Pittsburg 
Kansas  State 

Teachers  College 
*Ean8a8  State  Btolv. 
*Kansas,  Bnlv.  of 
*Kansa8  Wesleyan  Qblv. 
Kent  State  TJtalv. 
Kentucky,  Uttlv.  of 
Kenyon  College 
Knox  College 

Lafayette  College 
Lake  Forest  College 
Lamar  College 
Laval,  Xtalverslte 

Lawrence  College 
Lehl^  university 
*LeMoyne  College 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
Lewis  ft  Clark  College 
Lewis  College 
Lock  Baven  State  Coll. 
Long  Island  Unlv., 
Brooklyn  Center 
Long  Island  Uhlv., 

C.W.  Post  Coll,  of 
Loras  College 
Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute 

*Louisiana  State  Uhlv. 
*Loul8lana  State  Uhlv. 

Louisville,  unlv.  of 
*Loyola  College 
•Loyola  College 
•Loyola  University 
•Loyola  Uhlv.  of  L.A. 

Loyola  Unlv. of  N.O. 
•Luther  College 
•Lycoming  College 

MacMurray  College 
Maine,  Uhlv.  of 
Malone  College 
•Manhattan  College 
•Mankato  State  Coll. 
•Marietta  College 
•Marshall  University 
•Marquette  University 
Maryknoll  Seminary 
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T.  Franklin  Grady  Jamestown,  Bo  .Oak. 
George  W.  Hood  DeLand,  Florida 

James  M.  Lavln  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Paul  E.  Collins  Kalamasoo,  Nleh. 

Ralph  Wright  Pittsburg,  Kanaas 

J<^  R.  Webb  Emporia,  Kansas 

Chester  E.  Peters  Manhattan,  Kansas 

Laurence  C.  Woodruff  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Aubrey  Forrest  Sallna,  Kansas 

Eric  Racldua  Kent,  (Rilo 

Kenneth  E.  Harper  Lexicon,  Kentucky 
Thomas  J.  Edwards  Gambler,  Ohio 

Wilbur  F.  Plllsbury  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Armand  L.  Shaner  Eaaton,  Pa. 

Howard  Hoogesteger  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

D.  L.  Boat  Beaiaont,  Texas 

Jean-Charles  Bouffard 

Quebec,  Canada 

Kenneth  Venderbush  Applet<m,  WlsecmslB 
Charles  Brennan  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

John  F.  Blasl  Syracuse,  Hew  Toric 

Robert  L.  Duncan  Hickory,  Mo. Car. 

Hester  Turner  Portland,  Oregon 

Robert  F.  McFadden  Lockport,  Ill. 

Francis  J.  Cornelius  Look  Haven,  Pa. 
Gary  Rosenthal  Brooklyn, 

Mew  York 

Fred  S.  Demarr  Greenvale,  M.Y. 

Eugene  c.  Kutsch  Dhbuque,  Iowa 

S.  X.  Lewis  Ruston,  Louisiana 

Arden  0.  French  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Edgar  E.  Burks  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dave  Lawrence  Louisville,  Ky. 

Donald  F.  Young  Montreal,  Canada 

Frank  C.  Bourbon  Baltimore,  Nd. 

Hax^  McCloskey  Chicago,  Illinois 

Richard  W.  Rolfs  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Daniel  W.  Partridge  New  Orleans,  La. 

Erllng  Naeseth  Decorah,  Iowa 

Jack  C.  Buckle  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Robert  K.  Thomas 
John  E.  Stewart 
Keith  A.  Bell 
Barnabas  Edward 
Norbert  K.  Bawgart 
Walter  L.  Hobba 
John  E.  Shay,  Jr. 
Wayne  P.  Tinkle 
John  K.  Halbert 


Jacksonville,  Ill. 
Orono,  Maine 
Canton,  Ohio 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Marietta,  Ohio 
Huntington,  W.Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wls. 
Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 
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Harjland,  Tiaiv.  of 
MassaohuMtts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology 
NsssaehueettSf  Univ.of 
HeVeese  State  College 
«Medleal  College  of  Va. 
Nssiphis  State  Uhlv. 
Meroer  university 
•Miasd  university 
Misai,  Univ.  of 
Michigan  State  Uhiv. 
•Nichigan  Tech.  Univ. 
Michigan,  univ.  of 
Middlebury  College 
oMidwestem  University 
Mlllllcln  university 
oMinnesota,  univ.  of- 
Duluth  Branch 
•Minnesota,  Uhiv.  of 
Mississippi,  univ.  of 
Missouri,  univ.  of 
•Missouri,  univ.  of 
at  Kansas  City 
•Missouri,  univ.  of 
at  Holla 

•Monaouth  College 
•Monaouth  College 


Prancie  A.  Gray,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Wadleigh 
Wllliaa  F.  Field 
Ellis  Guillory 
Franklin  Bacon 
Edward  0.  McDaniel 
Helen  Glenn 
Robert  Etheridge 
Wllliaa  R.  Butler 
Jack  Fusak 
Harold  Heese 
Richard  A.  Cutler 
Geo. Dennis  O'Brien 
Jaaes  Stewart 
Byron  L.  Kerns 

C.W.  Wood 
E.  G.  Willlaason 
Franklin  E.  Moak 
Jack  Matthews 
Wheadon  Bloch 

Saa  Burton 

Elwood  H.  Ball 
Thoaas  F.  Murtha 


Montana  State  College 
•Montana  State  univ. 

Montclair  State  Coll. 
•Moorhead  State  Coll. 
Moravian  College 
Morris  Harvey  Coll. 
•Mount  union  college 
•Muhlenberg  College 
•MusklnguB  College 


Edward  L.  Hanson 
Andrew  Cogswell 
Lawton  W.  Blanton 
Hoble  Hendrix 
George  H.  Stanley 
Frank  J.  Krebs 
Terence  S.  Taylor 
Claude  Dierolf 
Kenneth  Potter 


Masson  College 
Hebraska,  Univ.  of 
•Hevada,  Univ.  of 
Newark  College  of 
Engineering 
Newark  State  College 
Mew  Hampshire,  Univ. of 
New  Mexico  Highlands  U 
New  Mexico  State  Univ. 


Robert  D.  Wltherill 
G*  Robert  Ross 
Sam  Basta 

S.  J.  House 
Hex^ert  W.  Samenfeld 
C.  Robert  Keesey 
Ray  A.  Farmer 
Philip  S.  Ambrose 


•New  Mexico,  Univ.of  Howard  V.  Mathany 

Hew  York  Uhiv.  Phil  Price 

•North  Carolina 

State  University  James  J.  Stewart, Jr. 

North  Carolina,  Univ.of  C.  0.  Cathey 
North  Carolina, univ. of  Donald  M.  MacKay 
North  Dakota  State  U.  Daniel  R.  Leasure 
North  Dakota,  Univ.  of  Ronald  E.  Barnes 
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College  Park,  Md. 

Caabrldge,  Mass. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
Macon,  Georgia 
Oxford,  (^o 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

E. Lansing,  Mich. 
Houston,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Decatur,  Illinois 

Duluth,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
university.  Miss. 
ColuMbla,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rolla,  Missouri 

Monmouth,  Ill. 

W.Long  Branch, 

New  Jersey 
Boseman,  Montana 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Montclair,  N.J. 
Moorhead,  Minn. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Charleston,  W.Va. 
Alliance,  Ohio 
Allentown,  Pa. 

New  Concord,  Ohio 

Sprlngvale,  Maine 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Reno,  Nevada 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
union.  New  Jersey 
Durham,  N.H. 

Las  Vegas,  N.Nex. 
university  Pazic, 

New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  N.Mex. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Raleigh*  No. Car. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.Car. 
Charlotte,  N.Car. 
Fargo,  No.  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  N.Dak. 
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northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  Coll. 
*Horthea8tem  Tlhlv. 
•Morthem  Ill.  Uhlv. 
•Northern  Michigan  U. 
lorthem  Montana  Coll. 
Northern  State  Coll. 
•Northland  College 
Northwest  Missouri 
State  College 
•Northwestern  Ohlv. 
Notre  DasM,  Uhlv.  of 
Nox*thwe8tem  State  Col 


Henry  M.  Boucher 

Gilbert  MacDonald 
Ernest  E.  Hanson 
Allan  L.  Nlenl 
Richard  C.  Mattson 
J.  A.  Wettsteln 
James  R.  Davies 

C.  B.  Koerble 
James  C.  McLeod 
Charles  McCarrai^er 
L.  Richard  B.  Caple 


Klrk8vllle«  Ho. 

Boston,  Mass. 
DeKalb,  Illinois 
Marquette,  Mloh. 
Havre,  Montana 
Aberdeen,  So  .Dak. 
Ashland,  Hlseonsln 

Maryville,  Mo. 
Evanston,  Ill. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Alva,  Oklahoma 


Oakland  University 
Oberlln  College 
Occidental  College 
Ohio  State  university 
CEilo  University 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Uhlv. 
Okla.  Baptist  Univ. 
•Oklahoma  State  Unlv. 
Oklahoma,  Uhlv.  of 
Omaha,  Unlv.  of 
•Oregon  State  College 
•Oregon,  Univ.  of 
Oregon  College  of 
Education 
•Ottawa,  Unlv.  of 

Pace  College 
Pacific  University 
Pacific,  univ.  of  the 
Pembroke  State  Coll. 
•Pennsylvania  State  U. 
Pennsylvania,  Uhlv. of 
Pepperdlne  College 
Pittsburgh,  Unlv.  of 
Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn 
Pomona  College 
•Portland  State  Coll. 
Princeton  university 
•Principle,  The 
•Purdue  University 

•Quincy  College 
Queens  College 


Thomas  B.  Duttcm 
Bernard  S.  Adams 
John  S.  McAnally 
John  T.  Bonner,  Jr. 
James  Whalen 
Ronald  S.  Stead 
Donald  0.  Osborn 
P.  E.  McFarland 
W.  Rex  Brown 
Don  J.  Pflasterer 
Robert  Chick 
Don  M.  DuShane 
Jack  D.  Morton 

Jean  Q.  Archambault 

Walter  B.  Joyce 
Charles  Trombley 
Edward  S.  Bets 
James  B.  Ebert 
Frank  Slmes 
Jasies  P.  Craft, Jr. 
Jennings  Davis,  Jr. 
William  B.  Crafts 
Henry  Q. 

Mlddendorf 
Shelton  L.  Beatty 
Channlng  Briggs 
William  Llpplnoott 
Allen  C.  Brooks 
0.  D.  Roberts 

Mel  Doyle 
Janes  R.  Kreuser 


Rochester,  Hleh. 
Oberlln,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Athens,  (Hilo 
Delaware,  Ohio 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma 
Stillwater,  Okla. 
Noman,  Oklahoma 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Corvallis,  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 
Monmouth,  Oregon 

Ottawa,  Canada 

New  York,  New  York 
Forest  Orove,  Ore. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Pehbroke,  N.  Car. 
Ihilv.  Park,  Pa. 
PhlladeliAla,  Pa. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pittsburgh*  Pn« 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Claremont,  Cal. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Blsah,  Illinois 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Quincy,  Illinois 
Plushl^,  N.Y. 


•Redlands,  Univ.  of  James  D.  Paisley 

Regis  College  Thomas  F.  Flnuoane 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Institute  Ira  Harrod 

Rhode  Island,  Unlv. of  Edward  C.  McOulre 
Rice  university  Paul  B.  Pfeiffer 


Redlands,  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Troy,  New  York 
Kingston,  R.I. 
Houston,  Texas 
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Rlebaond  Prof.  Institute 


Rlohnond, 


(Coll. of  Wllllaa 
and  Mary) 

Rletnond,  Univ.  of 
Rider  College 
*Rlpon  College 
Roanoke  College 
Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology 
*Roohester,  Cnlv.  of 
Rockford  College 
Rollins  College 
*Roosevelt  Unlrerslty 
*Rutgers-The  State  Cniv 

Saonusento  State  Coll. 
*St. Cloud  State  Coll. 

St.  John  Plsher  Coll. 
*St.  John's  university 
St.  Jcdm's  university 
St.  Joseph's  College 
St.  Lawrence  univ. 

*St. Louis  university 
*St.  Max7'B  College 
•St.  Olaf  College 
St.  Peter's  College 
San  Diego  State  Coll. 
San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College 
San  Francisco 
State  College 
•San  Francisco, 
university  of 
•San  Jose  State  Coll. 
Santa  Clara,  Uhlv. 
Savannah  State  Coll. 
Scranton,  Uhlv.  of 
•Seattle  University 
Shepherd  College 
Shiner  College 
Shlppensburg  State  Col 
•Slnpson  College 
•Sir  Oeorge  Wllllaas  U. 
Slippery  Rook  State 
College 

So. Carolina,  Uhlv.  of 
•South  Dakota, 

State  university  of 
Southeast  Mlssouzd. 

State  College 
Southeastern  Louisiana 
College 

•Southern  California, 
university  of 
•Southern  Illinois  U. 
•Southern  Methodist  U. 


Richard  E.  MaoDougall  Virginia 


Rlohnond,  Va. 
Trenton,  H.J. 
Rlpon,  Wisconsin 
Salen,  Virginia 

Rochester,  R.Y. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
lew  Brunswick, I. J. 


C.  J.  Cray 
Janes  M.  McRoherts 
David  L.  Harris 
Donald  M.  Sutton 

Janes  B.  Canpbell 
Joseph  Cole 
Stanley  J.  Oross 
Fred  W.  Hicks 
Oeorge  H.  Watson 
.Earle  W.  Clifford 

Donald  Bailey 
Dale  Patton 
Herbert  Wllshlre 
Flnlan  McDonald 
Oeorge  H.  Kolllntsas 
Joseph  M.  Oelb 
Walter  H.  Baunhoff 
Thonas  F.  McQueeny 
J. Francis  Walsh 
Mark  Alnll 
Thonas  V.  Maguire 
Herbert  C.  Pelffer,Jr.  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Sacranento,  Cal. 

St •Cloud,  Minn. 
Rochester,  I.Y. 
Collegevllle,  Minn. 
Janalca,  Mew  Yoiic 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Canton,  Hew  York 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Winona,  Minnesota 
Horthfleld,  Minn. 
Jersey  City,  H.J. 
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John  T.  Palner 

Ferd  Reddell 

John  LoSchlavo 
Stanley  Bens 
Wn.  B.  Perkins 
H.  R.  Freenan 
Henry  Butler 
Robert  J.  Rebhahn 
Loyd  Bates 
Esther  Weinstein 
.  John  HUbley 
Waller  B.  Wiser 
Magnus  Flynn 
Herbert  0. 

McOlbbeny 
Charles  H.  Witten 

Howard  Connors 

Dean  of  Students 

L.  E.  Chandler 

Paul  A.  Bloland 
Jack  W.  Oraham 
Fred  W.  Bryson 
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San  Francisco, 
California 
San  Francisco, 
California 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Savannah,  Georgia 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Shepherd  stown, W . Va . 

Mt.  Carroll,  Ill. 
Shlppensburg,  Pa. 
Indlanola,  Iowa 
Montreal,  Canada 
Slippery  Rook, 
Pennsylvania 
Colunbla,  So. Car. 

Vexvllllon,  S.Dak. 

Cape  Girardeau, 

Missouri 

Haaimond,  La. 

Los  Angeles, 

California 
Carbondale,  Ill. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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BAttleibvrgf  IUm 


SotttiMm  Mlstisslppl*  J.  R.  S«lts*r 
TtalTttrslty  of 

*Soath  Florida,  Horbort  J.  Hundarlleh  Taapa,  Florida 

The  DhlTorslty  of 

Soathwestem  Louisiana, B.  Oljnn  Abel  Lafayette,  La. 

VhlTerslty  of 

*Sottthwestom  uniT.  Wllllan  D.  Svlft  Qeorgetoaa,  Texas 

*Sprlng  Arbor  College  Janes  L.  Chapnan  Spring  Arbor ,llleh. 

Springfield  College  Helen  S.  Werner  Springfield,  Mass. 

Spring  Hill  College  Hilton  Rlret  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

*Stsnford  unieerslty  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler  Stanford,  Cal. 

*State  College  of  loea  Bdward  Yoldseth  Cedar  Falls,  Iona 

State  Dnir.  of 

Hew  York  Clifton  C.  Thome  Albany,  Hew  York 

State  UhlY.  of  H.Y. 

at  Bln^uoston.  John  F.  Belnlak  Blnghanton,  H.Y. 

Harpur  College 

State  Dhlv.  of  H.Y.  Ollrer  C.  Spaulding  Broolqport,  H.T. 

State  Univ.  of  H.Y. 

Harltlae  College  Arthur  J.  Spring  Bronx,  Hew  York 

•State  UniT.  of  H.Y.  Rlehard  Slggelkow  Buffalo,  Hew  York 

State  CnlY.  of  H.Y.  Hugh  A.  Quinn  Canton,  Hew  York 

State  Dhlr.  of  H.Y.  Stanley  Metsger  Cortland,  H.Y. 

State  Univ.  of  H.Y.  Robert  E.  Coon  Fredonla,  H.Y. 

State  univ.  of  H.Y.  Gerald  Saddlenlre  Oeneseo,  H.Y. 

State  Univ.  of  H.Y.  Robert  W.  Rook  Oswego,  H.Y. 

State  cniv.  of  H.Y.  W.  C.  Flynt  Plattsburg,  H.Y. 

State  Univ.  of  H.Y.  Thonas  H.  Barrington  Potsdan,  H.Y. 

State  only,  of  H.Y.  Oarld  Tilley  Stony  Brook,  H.Y. 

Stephen  F.  Austin 

State  college  R.  A.  Slnlnger  Haoogdoohes,  Texas 

Steubenyllle,  Coll,  of  Dennis  Sullivan  Steabenvllle,  Ohio 

Stevens  Institute 

of  Technology  Wllllax  Blnghan  HOboken,  H.  Jersey 

Susquehanna  Dhlv.  Tax  Poison  Sellnsgreve,  Pa. 

Syracuse  University  Jla  0.  Carleton  Syracuse,  H.Y. 


Tarklo  college  Osborne  Parker  Tarido,  Missouri 

Taylor  University  Henry  Helson  Upland,  Indiana 

"Tenple  University  Carl  N.  Grip  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tennessee  All 

State  University  J.  A.  Payne,  Jr.  Hashvllle,  Tenn. 

Tennessee,  univ.  of  Charles  L.  Lewis  Baozvllle,  Tran. 

•Tennessee  Wesleyan  Col  .Floyd  Bowling  Athens,  Tennessee 

Texas  AIM  univ.  Jaxes  Hannlgan  College  Statlon,Tez. 

•Texas  Christian  Ublv.  Howard  G.  Wlble,Jr.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Texas  Tech.  Coll.  Jaxes  G.  Allen  Luibbook,  Texas 

•Texas,  Univ.  of  Jack  Holland  Austin,  Texas 

Texas,  The  Univ.  of 

Medical  Branch  Kenneth  P.  Walker  Galveston,  Texas 

Thiel  College  Roy  A.  Moss  Greenville,  Pa. 

Toledo,  Univ.  of  Donald  S.  Parks  Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton  State  Coll.  Wilton  Pruitt  Trenton,  H.Jezuey 

•Trinity  College  Roy  Heath  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Trinity  unirtrslty 
*Taft0  university 
«Tulane  University 
Tulss,  Univ.  of 
Tuskegee  institute 


J.  c.  Pool 
Alvin  R.  Solaldt 
Jobn  H*  Stitts 
H.  N.  Carter 
P.  B.  Phillips 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Medford,  Hass. 

Hew  Orleans,  La. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoaa 
Tuskegee  Institute, 
AlatsM 


*union  College 
Upsala  College 
Utah,  Unlv.  of 

Valparaiso  univ. 
Vandertllt  univ. 
*Veniiont,  Univ.  of 
Vlllanova  univ. 
•Virginia  Polyteohnle 
Institute 

Virginia,  Univ.  of 


Bdward  Pollock 
Rayvond  0.  Eddy 
Virginia  P.  Frotes 

Luther  Koepke 
Sidney  P.  Boutwell 
Roland  D.  Patser 
Richard  D.  Applccl 

Janes  W.  Dean 
B.F.D.  Runk 


Schenectady,  I.T. 
B. Orange,  M. Jersey 
Salt  Lalce  Clty,Ut. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Vlllanova,  Pa. 

Blaoksturg,  Va. 
Charlottesville, 
Virginia 


Watash  College 
Vagner  College 
Washburn  Univ.of 
Topeka 

Washington  h  Jefferscm 
College 

•Washington  h  Lee  U. 

Washington  College 
•Washington  State  U. 

Washington  university 
•Washington,  Univ.  of 
Waterloo  Uhlv.  Coll. 

Waterloo,  Univ.  of 

Wayland  Baptist  Coll. 
•Wayne  State  Univ. 
Wesleyan  Univ. 

W. Chester  State  Coll. 
•Western  Illinois  Univ. 

Western  Maryland  Coll. 
•Western  Michigan  Uhlv. 
Western  New  England 
College 

•Western  Reserve  Uhlv. 
•Western  Washington 
State  College 
Westminster  College 
Westminster  College 
•VestBK>nt  College 
West  Virginia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology 
•Vest  Virginia  univ. 
West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College 


Norman  C.  Moore 
John  Hzoity 

Ray  B.  Loeschner 

Frederick  J.  Frank 
Edward  C.  Atwood, Jr. 
Valter  J.  Babt 
J.  C.  Clevenger 
Amo  Haaok 
Donald  K.  Anderson 


Crawford  svllle , Ind . 
Staten  Island,  N.T. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Washington,  Pa. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
Pullman,  Wash. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Frederick  J.  Speckeen 


W.  0.  Scott 

S.  L.  Harris 
Harold  Stewart 
Stanley  J.  Idserda 
Jack  A.  Owens 
0.  R.  Schwarts 
James  E.  Robinson 
Paul  L.  Qrlffeth 

Eugene  H.  Floyd 
Russell  A.  Qrlffln 

H.  S.  Kuder 
John  E.  Marshall 
Graham  M.  Ireland 
Or ley  R.  Herron, Jr. 

Nell  Balsl 
Joseph  C.  Gluck 


Waterloo,  Ont., 
Canada 

Waterloo,  Ont., 
Canada 

Plalnvlew,  Texas 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Macomb,  Illinois 
Westminster,  Md. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Springfield, 
Massachusetts 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bellingham, 
Washington 
Fulton,  Missouri 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Montgomery, 

West  Virginia 
Morgantown,  V.Va. 


R.  A.  Cunningham 


Buckhannon,  V.Va. 
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VlMaton  College 
Wheeling  College 
Whitworth  College 
•Wlehlta  State  Uhlv. 
Willamette  Qhlv. 
William  and  Mary, 
College  of 
William  Carey  Coll. 
Wilmington  College 
Windsor,  Univ.  of 
*Wlscon8ln  State  Uhlv. 
*Wl8eon8ln  State  Ihilv. 
*Wlscon8ln  State  Dtalr. 
Wisconsin,  Ohlv.  of 
Wisconsin,  Vnlv.  of 
*Wlttenberg  University 
Wooster,  College  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute 

*Wyomlng,  Unlv.  of 


Richard  Grose 
William  K.  McGroarty 
Robert  L.  NcC leery 
James  Rhatlgan 
Walter  S.  Blake, Jr. 
Carson  Barnes,  Jr. 

Albert  0.  Green 
Ross  Ekstrom 
R.  Paul  Gllmor 
I.  W.  Schaffer 
Ormsby  L.  Harry 
William  Stlelstra 
Joseph  F.  Eauffman 
Robert  B.  Morris 
Robert  Long 
Ralph  A.  Young 
Martin  C. 

Van  de  Vlsse 
R.  B.  Kinder 


Wheaton,  Ill. 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Wlehlta,  Kansas 
Salem,  Oregon 
Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

Hattlesburg,Mlss . 
Wllsdngton,  Ohio 
Windsor,  Ont.,Can. 
Whitewater,  Wla. 

Bau  Claire,  Wis. 
Stevens  Point,  His. 
Madison,  Wls. 
Milwaukee,  His. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Hooster,  Ohio 
Horcester,  Mass. 

Laramie,  Wyoming 


*Xavler  university 


P.  H.  Ratteimn 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


*Denote8  attendance  at  I966  Conference 
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*Aberneth7,  Bradford  S.  Bownan,  V.  J.«  Dr. 

116  Collage  Avenue  Dean  of  Men 

New  Brunewlck,  Mew  Jersey  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Eav>oria,  Kansas 

Adans,  Donald,  Director 

Division  of  Residence  Prograns  Boxhlll,  Carlton  J. 

Michigan  State  University  Rutgers-The  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Allen,  Donovan  Jay 
Asst.  Dean  of  Students  A 
Director  of  Scholarships  A 
Financial  Aids  Office 
Indiana  university 
BlooBilngton,  Indiana 

*Anderson,  Carl  B. 

Assoc .Dean  of  Students 
Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Atkinson,  Byron  H. 

Dean  of  Students 
Unlv.  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*Baoous,  Ira  B.,  Asst,  to  the 
B.P.  of  Stiident  Affairs 
Michigan  State  Ihilverslty 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Bartol,  Robert 
Fraternity  Housing  Adviser 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Tpsllantl,  Michigan 

Baumhoff,  Walter  H. 

Dean  of  Stvidents 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Canton,  New  York 

♦Baysore,  Jerry 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colortulo 

Beer,  Ronald 
Dean  of  Men 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio 

Bell,  Robert  D. 

Aset.  Dean  of  Students 
C.  W.  Poet  College 
Qreenvale,  New  York 
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*Brown,  C.  Wllllaa 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

♦Brown,  Lyle 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado 

Brown,  Naomi 
Dean  of  Women 
Miami  University 
Oxford,  Ohio 

♦Bunn,  Peter 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 
university  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Burkhardt,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
university  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Bush,  Charles 

Supervisor,  Off-Campus  Housing 
Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cargill,  James  D. 

Office  of  Student  Affairs 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  South  Carolina 

Carlisle,  Arthur  E. 

Director  of  Housing 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Caz7,  Jeunes  L. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students 
Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Caulk,  Richard  A. 

Director  of  Chautauqua  Hall 
State  University  College  at 
Fredonla 

yredonla.  Hew  Yox4c 

Chaalbera,  Olen  A. 

39  Darrow  Drive 
Baltlaore,  Maryland 

Conrad,  D.  Irving 
Asst*  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Anerloan  International  College 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Cooper,  L.  Eugene 
Dean  of  Men 

Dhlv.  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Corey,  Janes  D. 

Director,  Counseling  Center 
Eastern  Illinois  Dhlverslty 
Charleston,  Illinois 

Cntchfleld,  Jack  B. 

Dhlverslty  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Crosby,  Howard  J. 

Livingston  Hall 
Rutgers  Dhlverslty  Canpus 
Hew  Brunswick,  Hew  Jersey 

(hnndns,  Enery 
Assoc.  Dean  of  Students 
Wheaton  College 
Wheaton,  Illinois 

Curl,  Jerry 
Director  of  Student 
Financial  Aid 
Illinois  State  Dtalverslty 
Homal,  Illinois 

Curtis,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
northern  Illinois  Dnlv. 

DeKalb,  Illinois 

*Darrow,  Carroll  L. 

Assoc.  Dean  of  Students 
Univ.  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Davis,  Howard 

Southern  Illinois  Uhlverslty 
Edwardsvllle,  Illinois 

Davis,  I.  Clark 

Southern  Illinois  university 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Delcaap,  San 

Assoc.  Director  of  Stu. Affairs 
Taylor  University 
Upland,  Indiana 

Dell,  Don 

6601  Meadowbrook  Boulevard 
Apt.  350 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

DlQerlando,  I.  Michael 
Assistant  Coordinator 
Student  Activities 
State  Uhlverslty  of  Hew  York 
Buffalo,  Hew  Yortc 

Dlechlnger,  Oeorge  L. 

Director  of  Adnlsslms 
The  university  of  Rochester 
Rochester,  Hew  Yoxdc 

Dobens,  Frederick  A. 

Asst,  to  the  Dean  of  Men  and 
Adviser  to  Fraternities 
Rutgers 

Hew  Brunswick,  Hew  Jersey 

Dolan,  Anne 

Dean  of  Wonen 

Unlv.  of  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  California 

Dorals,  Richard 
university  of  Detroit 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Eastnent,  Qeorge  T. 

Dean  of  Men 
Manhattan  College 
Bronx,  Hew  York 

Elohhom,  Oscar  J.,  Jr. 

Dean  of  Men 
university  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado 
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Elsey,  R.  W. 

Asst,  to  the  Dean  of  Mer 
Purdue  Dhlverslty 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

*EBnet,  Thomas  A. 

University  of  Detroit 
Detroit,  Michigan 

*Ewalt,  Robert  H. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Washington  State  Uhlverslty 
PullsuA,  Washington 

Peldkamp,  John  C. 

The  university  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Finnegan,  Alan  D. 

Jefferson  community  College 
Watertown,  Mew  Yoric 

Fischer,  Edward  J.,  S.J. 
Director  of  Student  Counseling 
St.  Peter's  College 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Pox,  James 

Dir.  of  Student  Activities 
Kent  State  Uhlverslty 
Kent,  Ohio 

Gage,  Lawrence 
Head  Resident 
Wittenberg  University 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Oallarelll,  Oeorge,  S.J. 
Director  of  Resident  Students 
Fairfield  University 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 

Oalvln,  James  M.,  C.M. 

Dean  of  Men 
DePaul  Uhlverslty 
Chicago,  Illinois 

•01111s,  John  W. 

Dean  of  Men 

Illinois  State  University 
Normal,  Illinois 

•Olnsberg,  Paul 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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Oreenleaf,  Elizabeth  A. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Students 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

Drier,  D.  J. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Orlffls,  Jerrold  A. 

Dean  of  Men 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 

•Oruber,  James 
Assistant  Director 
Norton  Hall 

State  university  of  New  York 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Halgaslan,  Berjoohy 
Asst,  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Rutgers  Coll,  of  South  Jersey 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

•Hanson,  Alan  L. 

401  Wolfskin  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Hartley,  David 

State  university  of  New  York 
at  Albany 
Albany,  New  York 

Harvey,  L.  Jean,  Director, 
Office  of  Undergraduate 
Scholarships 
Purdue  university 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Hedgepeth,  Gerald 

Housing  Manager 

The  Unlv.  of  Missouri  at  Rolla 

Rolla,  Missouri 

Heldeman,  E.  Richard 
Assistant  to  the  President 
Hunter  College 
New  York,  New  York 

Heuslnkveld,  Edwin  D. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Students 
Perris  State  College 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Hibbard,  Oaorge 
Associate  Director 
Dlv'n  of  Student  Activities 
Michigan  State  university 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Hlrsch,  Jerrold  I. 

Director,  College  Center  ft 
Student  Activities 
Newark  Coll .of  Engineering 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Hoctor,  Michael  B. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Eastern  Illinois  thilverslty 
Charleston,  Illinois 

Hollingsworth,  Killian  T. 

Dean  of  Men 
Miami  university 
Oxford,  Ohio 

*Howell,  Joe  A. 

Dean  of  Men 

Southern  Methodist  university 
Dallas,  Texas 

•Hull,  Thonas  0. 

Dean  of  Men 

Univ.  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 

•Husa,  Harold  E. 

Dean  of  Men 

Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois 

Ivers,  Richard  W. 

Dean  of  Students 

Lowell  Technologloal  Institute 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Jensen,  Jerry  C. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Bowling  Oreen  State  Italv. 
Bowling  Oreen,  Ohio 

Joiner,  William 
Director  of  Housing 
Unlv.  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

King,  Howard  D.,  Jr. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
The  College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 


Kluge,  Donald  A. 

Dean  of  Men 

Eastern  Illinois  University 
Charleston,  Illinois 

lOiapp,  William  H. 

Associate  Director,  Division 
of  Student  Personnel 
Wayne  State  diversity 
Detroit,  Michigan 

•Knox,  Carl  W. 

Dean  of  Men 
university  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Lafldotes,  C.  James 
Director  of  Uhlv.  Placement 
State  Uhlv.  of  New  York 
Buffalo,  New  York 

•Lanier,  William  J. 

Assoc.  Dean  of  Students 
Wittenberg  University 
Springfield,  (Eilo 

Lau^lln,  Virginia 
Counselor  for  Student  Actlv. 
Hunter  college 
Bronx,  New  yox4c 

Leafgren,  Prederlok 
Director  of  Housing 
Wisconsin  State  Ttalverslty 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 

Ledbetter,  Carl  S. 

Dean  of  Men 
university  of  Redlands 
Redlands,  California 

Leemon,  Thomas 
Assistant  Dean 
Colgate  university 
Hamilton,  New  York 

Levellle,  David 
Counselor 

Eastern  Michigan  Uilverslty 
Ypsllantl,  Michigan 

Llnta,  Ed,  Director  of 
counseling  and  Testing 
Washburn  Univ.  of  Topeka 
Topeka,  Kansas 
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•Lookl«ar,  Wllllaa  R. 

Assoo.  Dean  of  Students 
IRilyerslty  of  Callfoznla 
Loa  Angeles,  California 

NacDougall,  Peter  R. 

#122  Pollock  Hall 
Dtalverslty  Parte,  Pa. 

Hallett,  Donald  R. 

▼Ice  President  A  Bxeo.  Dean 
Purdue  Dkileerslty 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

•Harsh,  J.  Don 
Assoo.  Dean  of  Students 
Wayne  State  Dhlrerslty 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Nason,  Oeorge 
Plaoenent  h  Financial 
Aid  Officer 

Adelphl  Suffolk  College 
Oakdale,  Long  Island,  I.T. 

•Matson,  Robert  B. 

Dean  of  Hen 

Kent  State  Uhlrerslty 

Kent,  Ohio 

MoBrlarty,  Charles  A. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Illinois  Stete  Uhlyerslty 
loxnal,  Illinois 

•NeCartan,  Arthur  E. 

Dean  of  Hen 
Washington  State  Ihilv. 
Pullnan,  Washington 

MoDlffett,  Kenneth  E. 
Associate  Dean  of  Men 
Nlaad.  Dhlrerslty 
Oxford,  Ohio 

•McDonald,  Keith  H. 
Adnlnlstratlre  Student  Dean 
lorthem  Illinois  DkilTerslty 
DeKalb,  Illinois 

^oBeoy,  Joseph  J.,  S.J. 

Dean  of  Men 

Saint  Peter's  College 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


HoOinnls,  Benjanln,  Director  of 
Student  Financial  Aids 
Kent  State  Dhleerslty 
Kent,  Ohio 

MoOrath,  Gerard, 

Dean  of  Hen 

DkilTerslty  of  Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara,  California 

•McLeod,  Thonas  A.,  Director 
Ridgecrest  Area  Residence  Halls 
GhlTerslty  of  Alabana 
Unirerslty,  Alabaaui 

Mellng,  Galen  R.,  Director  of 
Student  ActlTltles 
MaoNurray  College 
JaoksonTllle,  Illinois 

•Meyer,  Blaer,  Jr» 

Assistant  Dean  of 

Students  and  Director 
The  uniTerslty  of  Wlsconaln 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

•Meyn,  Charles  A. 

Dean  of  Hen 
Buoknell  WhlTerslty 
Lewlsburg,  Pennsyleanla 

Minton,  W.  Stewart 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
UniTerslty  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Moyer,  Alan  Keith 
Coordinator  of  Housing 
Southern  Illinois  DhlTerslty 
BdwardsTllle,  Illinois 

Nulcahy,  Andrew  J. 

Western  New  England  College 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Hunger,  Darld  B. 

Asslstand  Dean  of  Men 
Albion  College 
Albion,  Michigan 

Nahas,  Russell 
Director  of  Orientation 
Kent  State  DhlTerslty 
Kent,  (Xilo 
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•lair,  Donald  A. 

Doan  of  Han 

CanlalttB  College  of  Buffalo 
Buffalo,  Hew  York 

*leuaan,  Janes  B. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Students 
ItalTerslty  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 

*Bonnaaaker,  Bldon  R. 

Assoc.  Dean  of  students 
Michigan  State  UblTerslty 
Bast  Lansing,  Michigan 

Hoordan,  DaTld  ’ 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Men 
Cniverslty  of  Alabana 
university,  Alabaaa 

Borth,  Cary 

Asst,  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Morehead  State  College 
Morehead,  Kentucky 

lOrton,  Donald 
Assistant  Dean 
State  Ttalv.  of  Mew  York 
Albany,  MOw  York 

MOwlls,  Helen 
Dean  of  Sttslents 
university  of  Rochester 
Rochester,  Mew  York 

*Ogdon,  Allen  B. 

Asst.  In  Student  Personnel 
Eastein  Washington  State  Coll. 
Cheney,  Washington 

Paws,  Irving 

19  Sehnltt  Road 

West  Orange,  Mew  Jersey 

Pease,  M.  Ronald 
Dean  of  Men 
Dickinson  College 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

Pierce,  Milo  C. 

Apartnent  12 

1525  Lincolnshire  Drive 

Chaaq^gn,  Illinois 


*Playe,  Oeorge  L. 

Dean  of  undergraduate  Students 
The  Ihilverslty  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Putaan,  Ivan,  Jr. 

Dean  of  Students 

State  university  of  Mew  York 

Fredonla,  Mew  York 

Quigley,  Donald 
Head  Resident,  Buell  Hall 
Bastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsllantl,  Michigan 

Rathbun,  Bula  W. 

Rutgers 

Hew  Brunswick,  Mew  Jersey 

Rea,  Walter  B. 

The  university  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

*Reddooh,  Janes  W. 

Dean  of  Student  Services 
Louisiana  State  Uhlvarslty 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Rennelsen,  Charles  M. 

Dean  of  Students 

Rlchnond  Professional  Institute 

Rlobnond,  Virginia 

Rlchnond,  Arthur  B. 

123  Roosevelt  Boulevard 
Edison,  Mew  Jersey 

*Rodger,  Allan  W. 

Dean  of  Men 

Indiana  State  university 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

*Rohr,  Urban  E. 

Dean  of  Men 
Crel^ton  university 
Onaha,  Nebraska 

Rubotton,  Richard  R. 

Vice  President  for  Uhlv.  Life 
Southern  Methodist  University 
Dallas,  Texas 

Ruoh,  Carl  R. 

23  Bernard  Road 

Bast  Brunswick,  Mew  Jersey 


Rudy,  Jo*l 

Counselor  for  Stodsnt 
AotlTltlss 
Banter  college 
Bronx,  Hew  York 

Ruffner,  Ralph 

Southern  Illinois  snirerslty 

Caxbondale,  Illinois 

Salowlts,  Bduard 
Bead  Resident  Adviser 
Bastem  lUohlgan  Uhlv. 
Tpsllantl,  Niohlgan 

Sandeen,  C.  Arthur 
Associate  Director,  Division 
of  Residence  Hall  Prograsw 
Michigan  State  university 
Bast  Lansing,  Mlchlgcan 

Sartor,  Laurence  C. 
Coordinator  of  Student  Actlv. 
A  Dir.  of  Men's  Off •Campus 
Housing,  State  university 
College  at  Predonla 
Predonla,  New  York 

Sauraan,  Kenneth  P. 

Dean  of  Men 
DePaul  university 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Schnalfeld,  Robert  0. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
The  university  of  Arlsona 
Tucson,  Arlsona 

Scott ,  J .  H . 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Purdue  Ihilverslty 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

*Shearer,  Roderick  C. 

Counselor 

Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsllantl,  Michigan 

Sidles,  Craig  W. 

Dean  of  Men 
Cornell  College 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

•Skomlcka,  Joel 
Asst.  Dir.,  Student  Actlv. 
university  of  Wisconsin 
Madls<m,  Wisconsin 
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Smith,  Bdwln 

Dir.  of  Men's  Resldenoe  Halls 
Illinois  State  university 
Notmal,  Illinois 

Smith,  L.  H. 

Adviser  on  Foreign  Student  Aff . 
State  Univ.  of  New  Yoxdc 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Stefl,  James  R. 

Dean  of  Men 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Stevens,  Richard  F. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
Univ.  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  New  Haa^ahlre 

Stewart,  Michael  0. 

Asst,  to  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students 
San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  California 

"Sunderland,  Robert  A.,  S.  J. 
Dean  of  Hen 

university  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco,  California 

"Sweet,  Lufay  Anderson,  II 
Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
Lake  Forest  College 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Taaite,  JasMs  A. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois 

"Taylor,  Ralph  L. 

Dean  of  Students 
Rutgers-The  State  Uhlv. 
Cranbury,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

Thomas,  James  L. 

Director,  Student  Center 
Georgia  Institute  of  Tech. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Tlchenor,  A.  H. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 
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Tipton,  Betty  R. 

Wllllaumtlo  State  College 
Wllllnantle,  Connecticut 

Tonbaugh,  Richard 
3005  Chinook  Lane 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Towner,  Richard  J. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  (^o 

Trayes,  Marjorie  M. 

26  Rednond  Street 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Trumpe,  Richard  M. 
Coordinator  of  Student  Actlv. 
Illinois  State  University 
Nonsal,  Illinois 

Twltchell,  Howard  B. 

Qolf  Links  Avenue,  Rt.  44 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

•Tyler,  Robez^ 

Counselor  to  Men 
University  of  Alabana 
University,  Alabana 

Wallace,  W.  Jewell 
Dean  of  Men 

Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wells,  Joseph  P. 

Apt.  813,  Bancroft 
309  W.  121st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Wentsel,  Philip  R. 

Director  of  Housing 
C.  W.  Post  College 
Oreenvale,  Mew  Yortc 

White,  Mulvey,  Vice  Pres. 
Student  h  Aluanl  Affairs 
Univ.  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 


•Wilder,  Jams  C. 

Director  of  Hen's  Housing 
university  of  Alabana 
university,  Alabana 

Wriest,  Wllllan  McKlnely 
Associate  Dean  of  Students 
DePauw  University 
Oreencastle,  Indiana 

Yaross,  Edward  J. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students 
Newark  Coll. of  Engineering 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Yocun,  Janet  E. 

Douglass  College 

Mew  Brunswick,  Mew  Jersey 

•Yoder,  John  S. 

Head  Resident,  Johnson  Ball 
university  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado 

Yolde,  J.  Albln 
Director  of  Housing 
university  of  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Zalesld,  Joe 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois 

Zlllnan,  Theodore  W. 

Asst,  to  Vice  President 
university  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Whittaker,  Raynond  C. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Students 

Bowling  Oreen  State  Univ.  •Denotes  attendance  at 

Bowling  Qreen,  Ohio  1966  Conference 
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ASSOCIATES 


•Angell,  MelTln  A. 

Associate,  Institutional 
Relations  ft  Student  Affairs 
The  Calif.  State  Colleges 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Anson,  Jack  L. 

National  Secretary 

The  Phi  Kappa  Tau  Fraternity 

Oxford,  Ohio 

*Armacost,  Peter  H. 

Progi^  Director 
Association  of  American 
Colleges 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Augustine,  Roger  0. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean 
College  of  Engineering 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Bacon,  Lewis 

National  Executive  Secretary 
Alpha  Kappa  Lsunbda  Fraternity 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Balclulls,  Charles  A. 

Dean  of  Men 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Barnes,  Douglas  R. 

Dean  of  Students 
Andrew  College 
Cuthbert,  Georgia 

Beck,  Leland  R. 

Dean  of  Students 
Eureka  College 
Eureka,  Illinois 

Brlngham,  William  T. 

Executive  Secretary 
Sigma  Chi  Fraternity 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Brcnm,  Dlrck  W. 

Associate  Secretary 
National  Education  Assoc. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Bruce,  Louis  R. 

Executive  Secretary 
Zeta  Psl  Fraternity 
Mew  York,  New  York 

Buchanan,  Harold  E. 

Executive  Secretary 
Delta  Chi  Fraternity 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Bums,  Ralph  F. 

Executive  Secretary 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Butler ,  W .  A . ,  Jr . 

Delta  Upsllon  Fraternity,  Inc. 
New  York,  New  York 

Callan,  James  P.,  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Carberry,  Basil,  O.S.B. 

Dean  of  Students 
St.  Anselm's  College 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

Chapman,  Oeorge 
Theta  Chi  Fraternity 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Clark,  Roy  C. 

Executive  Secretary 
Acacia  Fraternity 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Coe,  Maynard  H. 

Grand  Secretary 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  Fraternity 

Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

Connell,  Charles  A. 

Executive  Secretary 
The  Delta  Phi  Fraternity 
New  York,  New  York 

Croake,  Richard  M. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 
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*Cro88«  K.  Pfttrlela 
Dlrsetor,  Collsg#  and 
DtalTeralty  Prograna 
Bduoatlonal  Taatlng  Sanrloa 
Prlneaton,  >a«  Jaraay 

*Danlal«  Ralph  D. 

Bzaeutlva  Saoratary 
Phi  lappa  Pal 
ClaTeland,  Ohio 

Dufft,  Janaa  H.«  Jr. 
Dlraotor  of 

Raaldanoa  Halla  for  Nan 
Upaala  Collaga 
Baat  Oranga,  Raw  Jaraay 

*Flatohar,  Richard  R. 
BzaotttlTa  Saoratary 
Sl^a  Ra  Pratamlty 
Laxlngton,  Virginia 

Floyd,  Bogana  B. 

Waatam  Raw  England  Collaga 
Sprlngflald,  Naaaaehuaatta 

Foraatar,  Wllllan  B. 
Bzaentlwa  Saoratary 
Eappa  Alpha  Ordar 
Atlanta,  Oaorgla 

Fraanan,  Jana  J. 

Dlraotor,  Stndant  Paraonnal 
Rockland  Cn— wnlty  Collaga 
Suffam,  Raw  Toxdc 

Frata,  Bari  J. 

Saoratary 

Pol  Dpallon  Fratamlty 
Raw  York,  Raw  Toxk 

Oraoa,  Robart  S.,  Raw. 

Daan  of  Han 

Mount  Saint  Mary'a  Collaga 
Banltaburg,  Maryland 

Oratwlok,  Rogar  V. 

Daan  of  Man 

Stata  DhlT.  of  Raw  York 
Buffalo,  Raw  York 

Oraanatona,  Albart 
Bxaoutlwa  Saoratary 
Phi  Bpallon  PI 
Phlladalphla,  Pannaylranla 


Bardaa,  Malvana 
Florida  Stata  DhlTarolty 
Tallahaaaaa,  Florida 

Hainan,  Ronald  P. 
Adnlnlatratlwa  Saoratary 
Bata  Thata  PI 
Oxford,  Ohio 

*Handaraon,  0.  Oordon,  S.J. 
Rhaallng  Collaga 
Hhaallng,  Waat  Virginia 

Holland,  Janaa  C. 

218  South  Rooaawalt 
Bloonlngton,  Ihdlana 

Hoakln,  Richard  D. 

Bzaoutlva  Offloar 

Phi  Sl0M  Bpallon  Fratamlty 

Indlanapolla,  IMlana 

Howa,  Raynond  L. 

Thata  Dalta  Chi  Fratamlty 
Raw  York,  Raw  York 

Hoyt,  Donald  P. 

Coordinator  of  Raaaaroh  Sanr. 
Anarloan  Coll.  Taatlng  Progron 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Jaklanan,  Arthur  V. 

Daan  of  Studant  Paraonnal 
Oakland  Connunlty  Collaga 
union  Laka,  Michigan 

Janoa,  W.  Joa 
Bxaoutlwa  Dlraotor 
Phi  Kappa  Thata  Fratamlty 
Horoaatar,  Maaaaohuaatta 

Johnaon,  Alan  H. 

Foreign  Studant  Adwlaar 
UniT.  of  Southern  California 
Loa  Angalaa,  California 

Johnaon,  Donald  M. 

Bxaoutlwa  Dlraotor 

Sl0Ba  Phi  Bpallon  Fratamlty 

Rlohnond,  Virginia 

Kllloran,  Kannath  B.,  S.  J. 
Daan  of  Studant  Affalra 
Sogang,  Saoul,  Koraa 
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Laoasse,  Brother  Janes  L. 
Dir.  of  Student  Affaire 
Waleh  College 
Canton«  Ohio 

LeClere,  Wllllaa  B. 

Executive  Secretary 
Chi  Pel  Fraternity 
Ann  Artor,  Michigan 

Leonard,  Donald  0. 

Dean  of  Students 

Niagara  county  Coneunlty  Coll 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

Lewln,  Alex 

Phi  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity 
New  York,  New  York 

Llndblade,  Charles  F. 
Registrar 

The  Loop  Junior  College 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Madgwlck,  Gordon  A. 

Dean  of  Students 
Southern  Missionary  College 
Collegedale,  Tennessee 

Malln,  Charles,  S.V.D. 
AeadeBdc  Dean 

Divine  Word  College  Seminary 
Epworth,  Iowa 

Markley,  Larry 
Director,  Men's 

Residence  Ball  Programs 
State  College  of  Iowa 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Martin,  Henry  Q. 

Dean  of  Students 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Coll. 

Richmond,  Kentucky 

Nelchert,  Bruce  B. 

Executive  Secretary 
Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

•Miller,  Carroll  L. 

Acting  Dean,  Graduate  School 
Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Miller,  Janes 
Resident  Counselor 
Welch  Residence  Hall 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Miller,  Joe  W. 

Assoc.  Dean  of  Students 
Northwestern  university 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Miller,  Robert 
.  Executive  Secretary 
Phi  Delta  Theta 
Oxford,  (Elio 

Mitchell,  Nan 

Director  of  Student  Activities 
Mercy  College  of  Detroit 
Detroit,  Michigan 

•Mohllne,  Richard  J. 

Dean  of  Students 
Moody  Bible  Institute 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Nelson,  Mildred  I. 

Director  of  Residence  Halls 
for  Women 
Upsala  College 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

O'Sullivan,  Kevin 
Assistant  Dean  of  Students- 
Actlvltles 
Southampton  College 
Southampton,  L.I.,  New  York 

Owen,  Durward 

Executive  Secretary 

The  PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Pearcy,  Evert  R. 

Director  of  Student  Affairs 
Salem  College 
Salem,  West  Virginia 

Pedersen,  James  0. 

Director 

Adislsslons  and  Records 
South  Dakota  State  University 
Brookings,  South  Dakota 
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Fhslps,  Fred  D. 

Asst,  to  tbs  Dsan  of  Msn 
HoFtbssstem  Ublvsrslty 
Evanston*  Illinois 


*ShaBBon*  Albsrt  C.«  O.S.A. 
Bxsoutlvs  Dlrsotor 
Angustlnlan  Bduoatlonal  Ass'n. 
Vlllanova*  Psnnsylvanla 


*Pontlerl*  Sister  Hlrlaa 
Carvel*  SEJM 
Dean  of  Students 
Port  Wriest  college 
Spokane*  Washington 

Price*  Ernest*  Jt, 

Associate  Secretary*  Rat'l. 

Student  Council  of  IMCA's 
New  York*  Mew  Toric 

Rlegel*  Paul  S. 

Dean  of  students 
Bloonsburg  State  College 
Bloonsburg*  Pennsylvania 

Rlshel*  Darrell  P. 

Director*  Office  of 

Intennedlate  Registration 
university  of  Maryland 
College  Park*  Maryland 

Rogers*  Clifford  L. 
Associate  Director 
monas  Hall 

Eastern  Illinois  university 
Charleston*  Illinois 

Ryan*  John*  O.s.P.S. 

Dean  of  Men 
Allentown  College  of 
St.  Prancis  de  Sales 
Center  Valley*  Pennsylvania 


Sheriff*  Alfred  P.*  in 
Executive  Vice  President 
Delta  Tau  Delta  Pratemlty 
Indianapolis*  Indiana 

Siegel*  Barry 
Executive  Secretary 
Zeta  Beta  Tau  Pratemlty 
New  Toxic*  Maw  York 

*SBdth*  Rex  A. 

Balneat  Suprene  Recorder 
Slgaa  Alpha  Epsilon 
Evanston*  Illinois 

*Sours*  Jastts  K. 

Executive  Vice  President 
Anerlcan  Coll.  Testing  Progran 
Iowa  City*  Iowa 

Stayer*  Caryl 
Dean  of  Men 

Midland  Lutheran  College 
PresKmt*  Nebraska 

Suntag*  Sidney  S. 

Executive  Secretary 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi  Pratemlty 

New  York*  New  York 

*Taylor*  Janes  V. 

Director*  Bronley  Hail 
Chanpaign*  Illinois 


*Soanlon*  Joseph 
Alpha  Phi  Onega 
Kansas  City*  Missouri 

Schwarts*  Wllllan  P. 
Executive  Secretary 
S10UI  Alpha  Hu 
Mew  Yoxk*  New  York 

Scoble*  Herbert  P. 
Executive  Director 
Triangle  Pmtemlty 
Evanston*  Illinois 


Terry*  B.  Andrew*  Brother 
Dean  of  Students 
St.  mohael's  College 
Santa  Pe*  Hew  Mexico 

Toll*  George  S. 

Executive  Secretary 
Alpha  Epsilon  PI  Pmtemlty 
St.  Louis*  Missouri 

Toscano*  Elisabeth  H. 
Holyoke  Cosnnnlty  College 
Holyoke*  Massachusetts 


Shalnllne*  John  V. 

Dean  of  Students 
CuUberland  County  College 
Vineland*  New  Jersey 


*Ulhleln*  George  V.*  Jr. 
Secretary 

Phi  Kappa  Theta  Pmtemlty 
Vox^ester*  Massachusetts 
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Van  Dusen,  Wllllaa  D.  Hhltasltt,  B.  KmuMdy 

Coll.  Bntrmnoa  Banuilnatlon  Bd.  EzaoutlTO  Sooratary 


Hew  York,  Hew  York 


Slgwa  Tau 
St.  Lottla 


Waoker,  Pranola 
Executive  Secretary 
Delta  Sl0Mi  Phi  Fraternity 
Denver,  Colorado 

Walter,  Otis  L. 

Dean  of  Men 

Horthweetem  Dtoiveraity 
Bvanaton,  Illinoia 

Watchom,  W.  Henaon 
national  Secretary 
Alpha  Chi  Rho 
One  Maiden  Lane 
Hew  York,  Hew  Yoz4c 
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Boston,  Mass. 

Phillips,  Rlohard  M. 

Dean  of  Students 
Qallaudet  College 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Poppen,  Donald  B. 

Dean  of  Men,  Director  of 
Quldanoe  Services 
Moznlngslde  College 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Porter,  Robert  D. 

Dean  of  Students 
Alaska  Methodist  Univ. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

Pringle,  J.  Arthur 
Dir.  of  Student  Residences 
A  Caaipus  Food  Services 
university  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 
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Quann,  Charles  Jlu 
Dean  of  Ren,  Central 
Washington  State  College 
Bllensburg,  Washington 

Quigley,  B.  Janes 
Dean  of  Ren 
university  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 

Raines,  Dr.  Rax,  Professor  of 
Higher  Bduoatlon 
Michigan  State  university 
Bast  Lansing,  Michigan 

Raney,  Howard  L. 

Dir.  of  Financial  Aids 
university  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 

Raney,  Marjory  A. 

Dir.  of  Educational  Pro- 
grawnlng.  Housing  Departnent 
university  of  Oregon 
Eugene  Oregon 

Reilly,  Agnes  B. 

Dean  of  Wonen 
Seattle  university 
Seattle,  Washington 

Reynolds,  Richard  C.,  Director 
of  VUdng  union  A  Student  Actlv. 
Western  Washington  State  College 
Belllnghan,  Washington 

Roberts,  Janes  D. 

Assoc.  Dean  of  Hen 
Walla  Walla  College 
College  Place,  Washington 

Robinson,  Donald,  Prof,  of 
Higher  Education,  Coordinator, 
Orad.  Studies  In  Student  Pers. 
Southern  Illinois  university 
Caxbondale,  Illinois 

Robinson,  Eugene  E. 

Assoc.  Dean  of  Students 
Iowa  State  University 
Asms,  Iowa 

Rogers,  Clifford  L. 

Dean  of  Students 
St.  AUbrose  College 
Davenport,  Iowa 
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Rcmlam,  Raj  S. 

Asst.  Dlrsetor  of 
Stwlsnt  AotlTitlss- 
Rssldsnos  Halls 
Hsstsni  Wash.  Stats  Coll. 
Bslllnghas#  Washington 

Rom«  Rlehard  Brnos 
Counsslor  Sapsrrlsor- 
Dspt.  of  Boosing 
WniTsrsltf  of  Orsgon 
Bogsns«  Orsgon 

Root*  Rsglnald  D. 

Dssn  of  Hsn 

UniTsrslty  of  Washington 
Ssattls*  Washington 

Roth*  Franklin  0.*  Jr. 

Dsan  of  Stodsnts 

Shsldon  Jackson  Junior  Coll. 

Sitka*  Alaska 

Rnnnol*  J.  Francis 
Assoc.  Dsan  of  Stodsnts 
for  Qraduats  Stodsnts 
Cnissrslty  of  Orsgon 
Bogsns*  Orsgon 

Ryan*  Janss*  O.S.A. 

Dsan  of  Stodsnt  Aotlvltlss 
Vlllanora  UhlTsrslty 
VlllanoTS*  PsnnsylTanla 

Sauman*  Esnnsth  P. 

Dsan  of  Hsn 
DsPaul  DtalTsrslty 
Chicago*  Illinois 

Scott*  D.  Dsan 
Dsan  of  Man 

HOrth  Dakota  Stats  DOIt. 
Fargo*  Worth  Dakota 

Ssshorg*  Arnold  W. 

Dsan  of  Stodsnts 
Bios  Mountain  Collsgs 
Psndlstcn*  Orsgon 

Shsldsn*  Mlrlan  A. 

Dsan  of  Wonsn 
uniTsrslty  of  Illinois 
Urbans*  Illinois 


Shsx^oms*  Rlohard  Rsr.*  S.J. 
Dsan  of  Stodsnts 
Narqostts  Utalssrslty 
Nlloaokss*  Wlsoonsln 

SlMons*  H.  Bdoard 
Assoe.  Dsan  of  Stodsnts 
Lsols  snd  Clark  Collsgs 
Portland*  Orsgon 

Snlth*  Frank  M. 

Dir.  of  Stodsnt  Astlrltlss 
HoBBMoth  Collsgs* 

Wsst  Long  Branch*  Wsw  Jsrasy 

Smth*  Hsrbsrt  B. 

Assoe.  Dlrsetor  Stodsnt  Aotls. 
Indlsna  Ukilssrslty 
Bloonlngton*  Indiana 

Snlth*  Josl  P. 

Assoe.  Dsan  of  Stodsnts 
Stanford  Utalssrslty 
Stanford*  California 

Spllka*  Barnard 
Profsssor  of  Psychology 
uniTsrslty  of  Dsnrsr 
DsnTsr*  Colorado 

Spolyar*  Lodolg 
uniTsrslty  of  Washington 
Ssattls*  Washington 

Stans takes*  Lools  C. 

Dsan  of  Stodsnt  Ssrrless 
Grand  Vallsy  Stats  Collsgs 
Allsndals*  Nlehlgan 

Stanklswles*  Rst.  John  A» 

Dsan  of  Man 

St.  Hlohasl's  Collsgs 

Winooski*  Vsxnont 

Stsfl*  Janss  R. 

Dsan  of  Man 

Iowa  Wsslsyan  Collsgs 

Nt.  Plsasant*  Iowa 

Stslg*  Dr.  Lsstsr  R. 

Past  Prssldsnt 

Alpha  Phi  Onsga 

Salary  Coordinator 

San  Fmnolsoo  School  Systsn 

San  Franelsoo*  California 


Shszboms*  Philip  G. 
Prssldsnt*  USWSA 
Washington*  D.  C. 
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St«lJdb*rg*  Vlold  Linda 
Coord,  of  Stndont  AotiT. 
Hlghllna  Collage 
Seattle,  Washington 

Steeens,  Oeorge  P. 

President  Assn,  of  College 
Unions^Intematlonal 
Oregon  state  OhlTerslty 
Corvallis,  Oregon 

Stookton,  Larry  0. 

Dean  of  Nm 

>ew  Mezloo  State  univ. 

Dtolverslty  Park,  Hew  Hezloo 

Straen,  Mrs.  Dorothy  R. 

Dean  of  Wonen  h 
Assoo.  Dean  of  Students 
university  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 

Swenson,  Theodore  H. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Students 
Ublv.  of  California 
San  Pranelseo,  California 

Thonas,  Alfred,  Jr. 
Registrar  ft  DImo.  of  Adnls. 
Arlsona  State  university 
Tenpe,  Arlsona 

Tripp,  Phillip  A. 

Researeh  Specialist 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tyler,  Leona, 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
university  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 

Ulhleln,  Oeorge  V.,  Jr. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Loyola  College  of  Montreal 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Van  Cleve,  Wllllaa  A. 
Director  of  Student  Affairs 
St.  John's  university 
Collegevllle,  Minnesota 

Vice,  Janes  W. 

Asst.  Desn  of  Students; 

Dir.  of  Student  Housing 
university  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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▼on  btenel,  Oeorge  B. 

Dir.  of  Spiritual  Activities 
Loyola  University 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Wagenscheln,  Mlrlan 
Dean  of  Wonen 
Whitman  College 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Waldo,  Robert,  Ylce  President 
university  Relations 
university  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 

Watts,  Dr.  Wllllan  A. 

Research  Associate 
university  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

White,  Richard  S. 

Dean  of  students 
Shoreline  Coesranlty  College 
Seattle,  Washington 

Wllllan,  D.  Wllllans 
Assoo.  Dean  of  Students 
Portland  State  College 
Portland,  Oregon 

Wlttlch,  John  J. 

Executive  Director,  College 
Student  PersoHiel  Institute 
Clarenont,  California 

Weodrlng,  Dr.  Paul 
Distinguished  Service 
Prof,  of  the  College 
Western  Washington  University 
Bellln^em,  Washington 

Tanltelll,  S.J.,  President 
St.  Peter's  College 
Jersey  City,  Hew  Jersey 

Young,  David  A.,  Director 
of  counseling  Center 
H. Dakota  State  university 
Fargo,  Worth  Dakota 

Tourlok,  Oeorge  A.,  Jr. 

Dean  of  Men 
university  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
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APPBRDK  D 


COmUTTSB  OR  KONINATIQRS 

(Had*  up  of  all  living  Past  Praaldanta  In  attandanea,  plus 
six  naaibara  alaetad  hj  tha  Aaaoolatlon.  Tha  aanlor  Past 
Praaidant  praaant  aarvaa  aa  tha  ChalnMui.) 

I4.vlng  Paat  Praaldanta  of  tha  Aaaoolatioa 

Daan  Soott  H.  Goodnight*  Uhlvaralty  of  Wlaoonaln*  1919  (1)* 

1928  (10) 

Daan  W.  B.  Aldaman,  Mlanl  Uhlvaralty*  1936  (l8) 

Praaidant  D.  S>  Laneaatar*  I^ngaood  Collaga*  1937  (19) 

▼lea  Praaidant  D.  H.  Qardnar,  Unlvaralty  of  Akron*  1938  (20)* 

1939  (21) 

Vlea  Praaidant  J.  J.  Thoaq)aon*  St.  Olaf  Collaga*  1951  (23) 
Vlea  Praaidant  J.  H.  Julian*  Unlvaralty  of  South  Dakota, 

194A  (26) 

Daan  Amo  MOwotny*  Uhlvaralty  of  Taxaa*  19^7  (29) 

Daan  E.  C.  Cloyd*  Rorth  Carolina  Stata  Collaga*  19^  (30) 
Daan  J.  H.  Rawnan*  Uhlvaralty  of  Alabam*  19^9  (31) 

Daan  L.  K.  Raldllngar*  Dartnouth  Collaga*  1950  (32) 

Daan  Waalay  P.  Lloyd*  Brlghaa  Young  Unlvaralty*  1951  (33) 
Praaidant  A.  Blair  Knapp*  Danlaon  Uhlvaralty*  1952  (3^) 
Praaidant  Victor  F.  Spathalf*  Parrla  Stata*  1953  (35) 

Daan  John  H.  Stlbba*  Tulana  Uhlvaralty*  1955  (37) 

Daan  John  E.  Hoeutt*  Uhlvaralty  of  Dalawara*  1956  (38) 
Saeratary  Prank  C.  Baldwin*  Comall  unlvaralty*  1957  (39) 
Daan  Donald  N.  DuShana*  Uhlvaralty  of  Oragon*  1958  (40) 

Daan  Prad  H.  Tumar*  Uhlvaralty  of  Illlnola*  1959  (41) 

Daan  H.  Donald  Wlnblglar*  Stanford  Unlvaralty*  i960  (42) 
Wllllan  S.  Outhrla*  Pomarly  Ohio  Stata  Uhlvaralty*  1961  (43) 
Vlea  Praaidant  Prad  J.  Haavar*  Unlvaralty  of  Rorth  Camllna* 

1962  (44) 

Daan  J.  C.  Clavangar*  Raahlngton  Stata  Uhlvaralty*  1963  (45) 
Daan  Jaaaa  C.  HoLaod*  Horthwaatam  Uhlvaralty*  1964  (46) 
Praaidant  Victor  R.  Tanitalll*  S.J.*  St.  Patar'a  Collaga* 

1965  (47) 

Blaotad  Maahara 

Robart  Shaffar*  Daan  of  Studanta*  Indiana  Uhlvaralty 

Carl  W.  Uioz*  Daan  of  Nan*  Uhlvaralty  of  Illlnola 

Robart  Btharldga*  Bzaoutlva  Daan  for  Studant  Affalra*  ill  awl 

Unlvaralty  of  Ohio 

Barla  Clifford*  Daan  of  Studant  Affalra*  Rutgara  Uhlvaralty 
John  P.  Ovln*  Daan  of  Studanta*  Balolt  Collaga 
Nark  W.  Sulth*  Daan  of  Han*  Danlaon  Unlvaralty 


APPENDIX  E 


1  1919  6  Madlsoa,  Wlsoonaln  S.H.  Qoodnlght  L.A.  Strauss 

2  1920  9  Urbana,  Illinois  T.A.  Clark  S.H.  Ooodnlgbt 

3  1921  16  Iowa  City,  Iowa  T.A.  Clark  S.H.  Goodnight 

A  1922  20  Lexington,  Ky.  E.E.  Nicholson  S.H.  Goodnight 

5  1923  17  Lafayette,  Ind.  Stanley  CoulterE.E.  Nicholson 

6  192A  29  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  J.A.  Bursley  E.E.  Nicholson 

7  1925  31  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Robert  Rlenow  P.P.  Bradshaw 

8  1926  A6  Minneapolis,  Hlnn.  C.R.  Melcher  P.P.  Bradshaw 

9  1927  A3  Atlanta,  Georgia  Ployd  Pleld  P.P.  Bradshaw 

10  1928  30  Boulder,  Colorado  S.H.  Goodnight  P.N.  Dawson 

11  1929  75  Washington,  D.C.  C.B.  Culver  V.I.  Moore 

12  1930  6A  Payettevllle,  Ark.  J.W.  Armstrong  V.I.  Moore 

13  1931  83  Knoxville,  Tenn.  W.J.  Sanders  V.I.  Moore 

lA  1932  AO  Los  Angeles, Cal.  V.I.  Moore  D.H.  Gardner 

15  1933  55  Columbus,  Ohio  C.E.  Edmondson  D.H.  Gardner 

'  16  193A  61  Evanston,  Ill.  H.E.  Lobdell  D.H.  Gardner 

17  1935  56  Baton  Rotige,  La.  B.A.  Tolbert  D.H.  Gardner 

18  1936  92  Philadelphia,  Pa.  W.E.  Alderman  D.H.  Gardner 

19  1937  80  Austin,  Texas  D.S.  Lancaster  D.H.  Gardner 

20  1938  I6A  Madison,  Wisconsin  D.H.  Gardner  P.H.  Turner 

21  1939  87  Roanoke,  Virginia  D.H.  Gardner  P.H.  Turner 

22  I9A0  58  Albuquerque, N.Mex.  P.J.  Plndlay  P.H.  Tamer 

23  I9AI  100  Cincinnati,  (Hilo  J.J.  Thompson  P.H.  Turner 

2A  19A2  llA  Urbana,  Illinois  L.S.  Corbett  P.H.  Turner 

25  I9A3  101  Columbus,  Ohio  J.A.  Park  P.H.  Turner 

26  19AA  96  Chicago,  Illinois  J.H.  Julian  P.H.  Turner 

27  19A5  Due  to  Office  of  Defense  Transportatlon-No  Meeting  held 

28  I9A6  IA2  Lafayette,  Indiana  Earl  J.  Miller  P.H.  Turner 

29  I9A7  170  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Amo  Nowotny  P.H.  Tomer 

30  I9A8  173  Dallas,  Texas  E.L.  Cloyd  P.H.  Turner 

31  I9A9  217  Highland  Park,Ill.  J.H.  Newman  P.H.  Tomer 

32  1950  210  Williamsburg,  Va.  L.K.  Held  linger  P.H.  Tomer 

33  1951  222  St.  Louis,  Mo.  W.P.  Lloyd  P.H.  Turner 

3A  1952  180  Colo. Springs, Colo.  A. Blair  Knapp  P.H.  Turner 

35  1953  2A3  East  Lan8lng,Mloh.  V.P.  Spathelf  P.H.  Turner 

36  I95A  231  Roanoke,  Virginia  R.M.  Strozler  P.H.  Turner 

37  1955  230  Lafayette,  Ind.  J.H.  Stlbbs  P.H.  Turner 

38  1956  201  Berkeley,  Cal.  J.E.  Hocutt  P.H.  Turner 

39  1957  231  Durham,  N. Carolina  P.C.  Baldwin  P.H.  Turner 

AO  19^  306  Preneh  Lick,  Ind.  D.M.  DuShane  P.H.  Turner 

Al  1959  303  Boston,  Hass.  P.H.  Turner  C.W.  Knox 

A2  19^  367  Co1uiiA>U8,  Ohio  H.D.  Wlnblgler  C.W.  Knox 

A3  1961  303  Colo. Springs, Colo.  W.S.  Guthrie  C.W.  Khox 

AA  1962  A08  Philadelphia,  Pa.  P.H.  Weaver  C.W.  Knox 

A5  1963  383  Evanston,  Ill.  J.C.  Clevenger  C.W.  Knox 

A6  I96A  510  Detroit,  Mich.  J.C.  McLeod  C.W.  Knox 

A7  1965  86A  Washington,  D.C.  V.R.  Tanltelll  C.W.  Knox 

A8  1966  A23  Seattle,  Wash.  G.T.  Nygreen  C.W.  Knox 
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